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REMEMBRANCE 

January \st, 1915. 

Now, when our world is seal’d m night, 

And gloom hath swallow’d up our ways, 
Brothers, shall we forget the light 
That beacon’d us m gentler days ^ 

Nay Lord, vouchsafe to us the will 
To walk by it in memory still ' 

Behold, the earth is red with blood , 

A wind of Hate hath swept it round 
Yet shall we think that therefore Good 
Hath perish’d like a king discrown’d ? 

Or rather, even in Love’s eclipse. 
Proclaim Love’s law with bolder lips? 

In other days, when skies were fair, 

Or e’er the Hour of Wrath began, 

Men heard us with sweet words declare 
The holy Brotherhood of Man. 

We spake of Love with tongue and pen. 
— What ment ? It was easy then ! 

But now, half-daz’d with sounds of pain 
And deeds at which the cheek grows pale, 

The doubtful heart is cleft in twain 
'' Ah, what,” it cries, “can Love avail ? 

Still, stiU to love in such an hour 
Were task for an heroic power ! ” 

And if it were ? — 0 brothers all. 

Whose brows are sealed with His name, 
Whose eager hearts have heard His call, 

— 0 brothers, were it not our shame, 

If there be sleeping in each breast 
No hero for the hour of test ? 

If, when the lamp of Love burns low. 

We leave unserv’d Its holy fane. 

Forgetful of the troth we owe. 

Were not such negligence a stain ? 

Was it for this the sacred blade 
Hath touch’d us with its accolade ? 

Nay, brothers, we are knights f And so 
We pledge anew our knightly word, 

Whate’er our hands may find to do, 

Howe er we serve, by pen or sword, 

Still, Lord of Love, remembering Thee, 

To do it with an heart hate-free. 





By G S Arundale. 


[It should be clearly understood that the contents of “ In the Starlight are the 
personal views of the writer. Neither the Head nor the Order are at all responsible 
for them. But the writer feels he is more useful to his readers in expressing freely 
his own thoughts and feeling, than if he were to confine himself to bare chronicles 
of events and to conventional ethical expressions.] 


T here is much, talk among thought- 
ful people as to the reconstruction 
of social life which must take place 
when the war is over It is always 
pleasant to look forward, especially wEen 
m the midst of trouble, to a time of peace 
and joy. But any reconstruction which 
is to last must be builded on the growth of 
the character of the individual , for social 
reconstruction means character-growth, 
and we may theorise as much as we please, 
we may establish innumerable new forms 
of social life, but unless the individual, 
who is the life of them all, is disciplining 
his character more than he has done before, 
these new forms and theories will be but 
dead things wEose only value will consist 
m lulling lazy people into the false belief 
that they have done something to im- 
prove the conditions of life in which their 
“ less fortunate brethren live.” 

Under the stress of the present war 
many improvements have taken place 
which ought to remain part of the life of 
the nation in calmer times. But unless 
w'e are clear as to the source of these 
improvements we shall be unable to 
retain them when the pressure of war has 
ceased To me the source is obvious It 
consists in the need we all have of being 
with others wEen times of trouble come. 
Why do we subscribe so munificently to 
the Red Cross Funds ^ Why do we raise 
a gigantic national relief fund, at present 
over ;f4,000,000 ^ Why do we shower 
comforts of all kinds upon our sailors and 
soldiers ^ Why do we suddenly realise 
the existence of soldiers’ and sailors’ wives 
and children ^ Why are we so eager in 
our offers of service ? Why do we form 
committees innumerable to look after 


Belgian refugees ? Why do many of us 
pour so much hatred upon our opponents ^ 

The answer to these and to all other 
similar questions is that man is not made 
to live alone, for he shares his spirit with 
all other created things, and the purpose 
of his existence is to tram him to live the 
truth of this. It is easier to do this 
either in great joy or in great sorrow than 
in normal times For great sorrow and 
great joy take man beyond his ordinary 
limits There is something over, and that 
something over must be shared, because 
it expresses more than the normal man 
himself The time will doubtless come 
when we shall no longer need the prodding 
of external circumstances to bring us to 
the realisation of our essential unity with 
all around us The time will doubtless 
come when we shall be as the Perfect Men, 
as the Christs, the Sri Krishnas, the 
Buddhas, who lived in others and for the 
larger life Some day our daily acts and 
thoughts will be governed by the know- 
ledge that m some way or other we must 
share every grief and every happiness 
which comes to those outside us, that no 
gain is lasting which is not shared by all. 

At present, however, we have not 
reached that lesson, though we are pre- 
paring to learn it , and we need constant 
reminders of the truth lest in our pursuit 
of self-seeking and selfish power we 
spread too much trouble over those who 
must share our selfishness as they must 
share our righteousness. Trouble has 
thus caused us to live the larger life, not 
love. We cannot pretend, except in a 
high-strung emotional way, to love the 
Belgian refugees, or the soldiers who fight 
for us, or our Russian Allies, or the French. 
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Given other circumstances, and we might 
look upon our Allies just as we look upon 
our present enemies No, trouble has 
drawn us together, and our newspapers 
have now to busy themselves in discover- 
ing natural reasons for the fact that the 
Army and Navy are the pride of our 
country and always have been, that to 
enlist IS the glorious duty of every right- 
minded Briton, that Russia and France 
are incarnations of heroic self-sacrifice, 
while Germany and Austria are, and have 
for long been, pursuing a policy of bru- 
tality and selfish aggression “ against 
which we have been warning our fellow- 
countrymen ever since we can remember ” 

I often find myself wondering how our 
present attitude will be explained away 
if, supposing this war does not end war, 
our Allies become our foes Suppose 
Germany takes our side in the next great 
war and France opposes us. We shall 
then be reviving arguments about the 
Teutonic race and the close ties of the 
German and English peoples and the 
common virtues they share, and then we 
shall show clearly how the French nation 
has never really been our Ally in the true 
sense of the term, “ though in 1914 her 
interests forced her for the time to stand 
shoulder to shoulder with her ancient 
foe.” We shall then be told by that 
large class of persons which is always 
able to boast of being behind the scenes 
when in the company of those even more 
ignorant than themselves : “ Between you 
and me, in that last war the German 
atrocities were rather exaggerated, and 
many things happened in the ranks of our 
Allies which were just as bad, you know, 
only we had to keep them quiet ” And 
then we shall proceed to wipe the slate 
clean of German atrocities so as to get it 
ready for the record of those of our new 
(oes ! 

How petty it all seems, and yet how 
inevitable We shall only learn of the 
law of love through trouble, and while 
trouble draws^ us close to some it makes 
us shrink from others, and we have to 
justify the shrinking by exaggerating the 


horror of the objects from which v\e 
shnnk. 

Hs 

From the social reconstruction^stand- 
point, therefore, we have^ to find out what 
IS going to take the place of the spur oi 
trouble when the war is over. Later on, 
true chanty— which is love As yet. 
however, love is a commodity of wdiich 
we are able to use so small a stock that 
we can only spread it over a very limited 
area, and the chanty w^e now express as 
an aspect of love will soon shnnk to its 
usual — I had almost written natural,” 
but its natural proportions are illimitable 
— proportions In this connection I think 
we have to thank Mr. Lloyd George loi 
much reconstructn'e legislation w'hich the 
war will help us to extend without dilli- 
culty His National Insurance scheme 
may be as defective as you will, his land 
legislation proposals may strike at the 
root of interests we have no right to 
ignore, but the principle of ensuring that 
a citizen's chances of comparative pros- 
perity shall as far as possible be seemed 
to him is the principle on whiich w’c must 
base our future reconstruction schemes 
Love would, of course, end all our dilh- 
culties, but to introduce such a w'ord in 
questions of social reform is to gi\’e 
oneself hopelessly away as an ignorant, 
though well-meaning, visionary. Since, 
then, we cannot expect Utopia at present 
(I fully agree with Ruskin wdien he de- 
nounces those who dismiss schemes as 
Utopian), let us strive to place upon a fiiin 
foundation all that the war has made iis 
do, because, having to stand together, w e 
saw that it was to our advantage to look 
after the vanous parts of the body of 
which the war has made us more or less 
conscious parts Let us start by realising 
that everything w^e are now doing out (if 
chanty we should, after the war, continue 
to do as a matter of duty. Let the Red 
Cross, for example, become a Government 
department, and its science, its personnel, 
its ambulances, be placed freely at the 
disposal of those who need its help. 
Every citizen should be served by the 
State in sickness just as the State should 
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be served by him when he is in health 
The nation needs expert advice in times 
of peace as m times of war, and the 
admirable medical arrangements which do 
so much for our sailors and soldiers when 
wounded should be extended to fit our 
citizens for better service to the country 
m times of peace. War against ignorance 
is going on all the time, whether such 
a war as we have it now, or those still 
more terrible wars whose devastations 
and atrocities are seen m the slums of our 
cities, in the degradation and despair of 
thousands of our fellow citizens We 
talk of German atrocities and hold up our 
hands m horror, unctuously thanking God 
that He has preserved ow soldiers and 
our armies from committing such evil , 
and while we are doing this we are living 
but a stone’s throw from scenes of squalor 
and vice to which our luxunous living 
and careless ease have directly con- 
tributed Is it worse to kill women and 
children under the influence of passion 
or to make their lives living miseries 
through neglect and ignorance ^ 

Many other charitable offspnng from 
the war may be perpetuated by the State, 
such as work for the unemployed, regula- 
tions as to the sale of intoxicating liquids, 
care of animals, etc In other words, the 
only substitute for the compelling force 
of trouble is that the State should begin 
to expect much more from its component 
parts than it does at present, and that in 
its turn the State should care much more 
than at present for the welfare of its 
citizens Social reconstruction means, 
therefore, that the State must give us 
much more to do on its behalf and must 
give us the ease and comparative comfort 
in which to do it As we read the columns 
of the public Press full of the pet schemes of 
the vanous editors, as we see the magni- 
ficent public response to all calls made 
upon its charity, two thoughts occur to 
us. Why was it all not done before ? What 
a force for the future if all this chanty — 
now the expression of active sympathy 
in mutual trouble — could be properly 
organised, demanded by the State as a 


debt due from its citizens, offered by its 
citizens as a debt due to the State ’ I doubt 
whether we can place much reliance on 
individual continuance of the present 
generosity. We are making special exer- 
tions ]ust now, and could not continue 
them. Also, the dead weight of inertia 
and short memory and habit will soon 
push us back into the old condition of 
carelessness out of which trouble has 
uprooted us No, we must be trained, 
and it ought to be possible for the State 
to keep us active along lines on which we 
have shown our ability to proceed. To a 
large extent this is the value of the war 
It is teaching us the quickest approach to 
social reconstruction, by making us fall 
into certain activities and discover the 
benefits they yield. As Bernard Shaw 
pointed out in his illuminating, though 
also aggravating, Commonsense about the 
War, we find, for example, that our 
railways, though practically State-con- 
trolled, work admirably well, and we have 
thus fallen into a lesson which ought to 
have been learned long ago. Let us hope 
it may be one of the lessons we shall not 
hurry to forget. 

si; ^ 

I can, of course, imagine many im- 
provements our social reconstruction 
scheme might take up. I do not mention 
them lest I be abused for having omitted 
someone’s favourite scheme without which 
no progress is possible Let us begin with 
what we already have, and a little more , 
and let us take our reconstruction also 
into the regions of international life so 
that, if war still be a necessary evil, we 
may not be permitted to wage it until all 
other means of readjustment have been 
tried and have failed. 

In the long run it is all a matter of 
sympathy born of experience I do not‘ 
believe that any social reconstruction 
scheme has a chance of success save as it 
is based on a sympathy which is the fruit 
not of the fear of suffering but of the 
result of suffering. And the value of this 
war is its suffering-producing power. 
Each country, doubtless, satisfies its 
conscience with the conviction that it is 
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fighting for its existence, or for high 
principles, for honour, against a spint of 
militarism (Germany), against an over- 
weening pride and desire for world- 
dominion (England) This is inevitable, 
for we have all reached the stage — even the 
Germans have reached it— in which we must 
feel at our backs an inspiimg motive for 
plunging our country into a terrible war. 
But, above all, we are fighting our way to 
truth and brotherhood, and the sense of 
comradeship war gives a nation can 
come through war, and through war alone, 
at a certain period in the nation’s 
•evolution We are fighting against evil 
in all nations, not merely against the 
particular evil in our enemies that we 
perceive with such marvellous clear- 
sightedness at the present time We 
are^ fighting against evil in our own 
nation, and those of us who realise this 
must be continually pointing the fact out, 
lest in seeing the beam in the eye of our foe 
we fail to notice the mote in our own. 
As many writers have said, the old ideals 
have to crumble away so as to give place 
to new, but those of us who are on any 
particular side in this conflict have to 
take care not to fall into the error of 
comfortably imagining that the ideals 
of the enemies have to give way to our 
own. Much that is outworn in our own 
countries, or which ought never to have 
been worn at all, must go with all the 
rest , and in keying up our energies to a 
high state of perfection in preparation for 
the foe we are practically being told 
Much of this you should have done 
long ago. You would not. Therefore, you 
are being told to do these things through 
war and all war brings, and suffering will 
deepen the record the lesson is to leave 
upon your memory ” 


good work that brings your nation closci 
to brotherhood and human sympath}. 
Do not count the cost of j oimng such move- 
ments, nor the danger of their failure, since 
only out of failure can success come But in 
all your work keep ever present m vour 
mind and in your actions His coming and 
all that it means. Do not allow yourselves 
to become so absorbed in your exertions, 
so wedded to your forms of chan table 
endeavour that you fail to notice Him at 
His approach, that you fail to recognise 
God’s voice in His speech, God’s directions 
in His guidance ” To prepare for His 
coming we must, indeed, strive to make 
the world better than it is, but we must 
take heed lest we become entangled m 
meshes of our own making and so he 
unable to drop all that we have done, all 
which has made us w^hat we think we are, 
to follow Him unquestioningly I do not 
think material wealth is hard to give up, 
perhaps because I have not in this life 
possessed it. But it is infinitely hard to 
many of us to strive for others, to become 
bound up in our efforts, to long for success, 
to glory in it, to sink into despair throiigli 
failure and then to struggle into the 
sunshine of success therefrom, and, finalh’, 
to turn away from it all, from all that has 
made our lives seemingly happy, to follow 
Him — entering apparent obscurity m 
exchange for the loving applause and 
gratitude of those whom we have helped. 
But we have to be ready for this, inasmuch 
as He alone is the Way and the Life, and 
no applause, no success, no gratitude, 
in the outer world can lead us to His 
divinity save as we have learned to striii 
ourselves of them utterly and serve Him 
naked but unashamed, above all iingrie\’- 
ing and with joy in our hearts 
* ^ * 


The place of our Order in such work a: 
this must be obvious, as also the penalts 
of belonging to it, if penalty it be. The 
Order stands as a world-wide sign-posl 
pomting straight at the source from which 
tte real reconstruction will come. It sav« 
to Its members, and through its members 
to the world at large “Engage in ali 


^ I have written that there is a penalty 
m belonging to the Order, but it is only a 
penalty a check — on the activities of onr 
lower selves which too often long for the 
e^ier path of flowing with the stream, of 
absorbing ready-made opinions, of bowing 
to the conventions and standards of the 
toe. Star members may rule their 
daily hves according to conventional 
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standards if they will, no doubt it is 
wise for most so to do But let the 
convention be a tool in their hands, not 
a fetish which they worship Let the 
cf)nvention be used as a channel through 
which to bring others to the truths they 
know, not a rushing torrent on which 
they are swept away with the multitude 
So far, so good But the time comes when 
earnest workers must be tested as to 
their relation to the outside world, as to 
their attitude towards contemporary cus- 
toms and opinions A truth is placed 
before them to reach which a convention 
must be set at naught, an action is to 
1)6 performed which may call down upon 
the doei the contempt and ostracism 
of orthodoxy The test may come at any 
time, and all we can do is to note care- 
fully our penodical attitudes to make 
sure that, however much a conventional 
\’eneei may clothe them, underneath we 
have the results of vigorous and indepen- 
dent thought. It is not wrong to believe 
that the Germans are savages, provided 
vou have deliberately arrived at this 
conclusion after weighing evidence for 
and against It is not wrong to give 
credit to the allegations of the Belgian 
Commission as to the German atrocities, 
but you must remember that our atti- 
tudes in crises such as these are always 
largely governed by self-interest. At all 
e\’ents, the alleged Belgian atrocities in the 
Congo have not prevented Belgian heroism 
to-day, neither will the German atrocities 
of to-day stand in the way of German 
honour in the future. But just as 
Belgium IS, perhaps, now" suffering for 
wrong done in the Congo, so must 
Germany endure the karma of whatever 
wrong she is committing in the present 
wai And so it is with us all. So far 
as I am concerned, I prefer to take the 
attitude that there is much good in all 
the nations now warring, that excesses 
are ine\itable, and that if instances 
occur of our own troops giving way I 
shall be no more surprised than I am to 
hear of other troops gi\dng way also. War 
is a bad business at best, but against the 
bad we may set the magnificent qualities 


to which it gives rise, qualities which the 
majority of the combatants — on whatever 
side — are likely to display Men who 
face death daily and face it cheerfully will 
be fine material on which to build the 
foundations of our social reconstruction. 

sts « 

Writing of death brings to my mind 
the wonderful way in which the forgotten 
truths of Karma and Reincarnation are 
being laid bare to the West. In early 
Christendom, as we know, these truths 
were taught, but for Western lines 
of progress the time came for the laws 
of cause and effect and rebirth to be veiled 
from the knowledge of men in the West 
But now again the knowledge is to be 
brought back, and it is being gradually 
introduced by turning people’s minds in 
personal ways to the great event of life and 
to the unsatisfactory answers the modem 
church gives to questions as to its meaning. 

Thousands of men, women and children 
have death at their doors, live, if not in 
the fear, at least in the presence of death, 
find the hoped-for future dulled by death’s 
chill blast See how bravely mothers 
send their sons into the unknown, ex- 
changing peace for yearning and tense 
anxiety. See how young women give 
themselves in marriage to their soldier 
lovers who are about to face death, so 
that they may share whatever there is to 
share — ^be it joy or sorrow See how 
wives smile on husbands they may never 
see again, giving them up bravely that 
the honour of their wedded life and the 
honour of their children may remain 
untarnished. Such sacrifice is worth the 
trath about death, and I can think of no 
better work than for those of us who believe 
m Reincarnation and Karma to band our- 
selves together and to spread broadcast 
these two tmths, and these two truths 
alone Whether people accept the truth or 
not, they have at least the right to be 
told that their sacrifice is not in vain, 
that the death their loved ones suffer is 
but the entrance to a life the nobler 
because they died in their country’s 
service, and that a sacrifice thus shared 
is a tie which will bring them together 
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again time after time in the future. Some 
may laugh, but some may ponder . and 
though no insistence on the truth makes 
up for the loss suffered, it is well at least 
to know that the suffering is not in vain 
and that death does not separate as it 
seems to do. It may not be comfort, but 
it leads to strength, and even if only a 
few are helped to face a dark and lonely 
future the better for a knowledge which 
they have realised to be true, it is weU 
worth while for the sake of these few to 
make the truths known far and wide so 
that those whose ears are opened may have 
the opportunity to hear. Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s recent attestations in The Times 
as to the survival of the individual after 
bodily death paves the way for what we 
might call a Karma and Reincarnation 
League, similar to that existing already in 
Amenca under the able guidance of Dr 
Weller van Hook, and there is plenty of 
material strewn through occult literature 
on which the League might base the 
pamphlet and leaflet aspect of its pro- 
paganda. I shall be glad to hear from 
any readers who are eager to take part in 
such a work and who would either con- 
tribute to the expenses of distributmg 
propaganda broadcast or would lecture 
to soldiers’ camps and to the general 
public. If the idea be a suitable form of 
expressing our desire to be of service, we 
might even have a membership and make 
the League entirely independent of the 
Theosophical Society and the Order of 
the Star so as to present its truths just as 
they are, apart, as far as possible, from 
other truths to which they naturally 
belong, but which for the moment need 
not be pressed. 

Sfi! * SK 

In connection with that which I have 
written above I recommend readers to 
open their Longfellow’s and read ''The 
Peace Pipe” from the "Song of Hiawatha.” 
I print some of the lines to show their 
appositeness : — 

" I am weary of your quarrels, 

Weary of your wars and bloodshed. 
Weary of your prayers for vengeance. 

Of your wranglings and dissensions ; 


All your strength is m your union, 

All your danger is in discord ; 

Therefore be at peace henceforward, 

And as brothers live together 
" I will send a Prophet to you, 

A Deliverer of the nations, 

Who shall guide you and shall teach you, 
Who shall toil and suffer with voii 
If you listen to his counsels, 

You will multiply and prosper , 

If his warnings pass unheeded, 

You will fade away and pensh ’ 

" Bathe now in the stream before von, 
Wash the war-paint from your faces, 
Wash the blood-stains from vour Angers, 
Bury your war-clubs and your weapons. 
Break the red stone from "this quarry, 
Mould and make it into Peace-Pipes, 

Take the reeds that grow beside you, 
Deck them with your brightest featheis, 
Smoke the calumet together, 

And as brothers live henceforward ' ” 


I should also like to draw my readers’ 
attention to the admirable little poem in 
a recent number oi T P 's Weekly. Tlu‘ 
third verse is obviously in allusion to tlH‘ 
public-house danger — 

AN EMPTY CHAIR 
A woman there is, bom of English soil 
Her hands are roughened and grimed with 
toil ; 

She’s holding them out in a mute ajipeal 
There’s a look on her face that makes vt >u 
feel 

Her heart has a wound too deep to heal 
And her soul seems bare, 

As she crouches there, 

To stare 

At an empty chair. 

A woman there is who has given her all ! 
Her man went forth at the bugle’s call : 
She speeded him off as a w'oman may, 
Not a shadow off fear did she betray '; 

She smiled through her tears~a woman’s 
way— 

Then she crept back there, 

To her hearth so bare 
To stare 

At an empty chair 
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A woman there is full of dread and fear ' 
Her home is empty, so quiet and drear ; 
She’s tempted to leave it — she cannot fight 
With the ghosts of the past that fill the 
night , 

She goes to find comfort and warmth and 
light, 

And she drowns her care — 

(’Tis a deadly snare ') 

Her scare 
Of an empty chair 

And women there are built of stronger clay, 
They hope and pray in the bravest way , 
They’ve counted the cost of the deadly war. 
They know there are men they’ll see no more, 
They’ll help the weak sister whose need is 
sore , 

They have love to spare, 

And they’ll gently share 
Her care 

Of an empty chair. 

— Har Mentoni. 

* * 

It has been borne m upon me forcibly, 
during the past few weeks, that the 
numerous funds now being raised do not 
touch one very deserving class, a class 
which plays a very definite part in the 
building of the nation in the present 
crisis I refer to that class of persons 
which IS opposed m opinion to the 
majority of our citizens There is a quite 
considerable number of people who either 
do not approve of the war or who cannot 
adapt themselves to the popular view- 
point, and many of these are, I believe, 
hard hit. The public will only pay, as a 
rule, for what it wants, and many 
journalists, for example, who can write 
admirably, find that unless they can turn 
out the special literary food acceptable 
just now to the public palate, they may 
as well not write at all. Others, who have 
conscientious objections to the war, find 
it almost impossible to live a quiet 
life or to get on in their business Public 
opinion at such a time as this is a very 
dangerous weapon, which even the in- 
dividual finds himself able to wield, and 
the result is that independent and oc- 
casionally critical views are damned as 
unpatriotic, and their holders relegated 


to the ploughing of a very lonely furrow 
I do not wish to suggest that people of 
independent views are necessarily to be 
pitied , of course it is their own fault, as 
they are sure to be told But let us try to 
realise, when we are most sure there is 
only one side to a question, that really 
there are always two, and that the welfare 
of the body politic depends upon the 
interplay of varied opinions and not upon 
the monotonous reiteration of one If 
this w'ere not so, we might as well have 
had the rule that instead of a parliament 
we should be governed by the voice of the 
majority, leaving the victorious party to 
sit in legislative session unfettered by the 
presence of the opposition 

I am thankful to meet a person who has 
the courage to think independently in 
these inquisitorial times, and when I 
know that he is in financial straits on 
account of his opinions, I begin to think 
it would redound to the credit of Great 
Britain if someone would open a fund to 
help those who are battling against the 
stream. Those who go with it have at 
least public esteem for their sacrifice, while 
those who go against it lose also even that. 

Of course, in the long run the con- 
scientious objector is remembered as a 
strong force of much influence in his 
country’s counsels (I take it for granted that 
he is realty conscientious and not an ob- 
jector through cowardice or self-interest). 
But the respect future generations will 
■pay to him does not provide him with the 
means to live in his own. It is well to 
remember that all good and true men 
are at one time or another in their 
lives compelled to stand up against 
public opinion and suffer the conse- 
quences, for public opinion is not always 
in the right. Those, therefore, who are 
travelling with the stream must some day 
— ^if they be good men and true — run 
counter to it and suffer. Think of this — 
those of you whb are with the majority 
to-day, and say to yourselves : ‘‘ My 

time for isolation mnst come. May I now 
do to those whose time it is for isolation as I 
would be done by when my time comes. 

G. S, Arundale. 




Ladies and Gentlemen, 

If I can say anything that will interest 
you and help you to understand something 
of the work that is being carried on by the 
Salvation Army, and say anything which 
wiU inspire you to the service of mankind 
— no matter what kind, if it be the service 
of mankind — I shall be amply repaid. 
I am not going to lec- 
ture, but ]ust talk, and 
shall try and make it as 
interesting as possible. 

You will understand 
that I cannot say very 
much about the Salva- 
tion Emigration work 
without saying some- 
thing about the Army 
itself. It IS less than 
fifty years ago since 
General Booth started 
his work, standing abso- 
lutely alone, having cut 
adrift from the organisa- 
tion of the Church that 
he had been associated 
with, without training 
of any kind, a married man with several 
young children, to pour out his heart to 
people and preach the message which 
God had given him. And then for twelve, 
fifteen, eighteen years the movement was 
confined to just a few in the East End of 
London , and then it seemed a new spirit 
came over the Movement, or that the 
period of preparation which God, I 
believe, m his heart, intended for the Army 
had passed, and then there was a rapid 
development of the work, which spread 
all over the country. It was met with a 
great deal of hostility , there were many 
who did not understand the Message , 
all sorts of lies were told about us. 


My first impression of the Salvation 
Army was as a young boy, m Scotland, 
hearing about the riot in Sheffield, and 
in the short report which I remember my 
father reading, it struck me as very 
wonderful that, in the midst of all this 
buffeting, the assailed Salvationists did 
not retaliate A few years later I went 
to serve my appren- 
ticeship in Edinburgh, 
and came under tlie 
influence of the Army. 

A glance at the Army, 
to show its position 
In the last thirty- two 
years of its active 
work the Army has 
spread m a very wonder- 
ful way, m fifty-eight 
different countries and 
Colonies, and the lan- 
guages in which our 
message is proclaimed 
number now thirty- 
four 

We have a large 
corps of assistants and 
outposts, numbering 9,415 , social institu- 
tions — that is where men, women, and 
children are sheltered — numbering 1,142 ; 
and we have day schools to the number of 
572 ; then we have officers and cadets 
in training, 15,988 None of our officers 
have what we call a ‘‘ guaranteed salary/’ 
but now we have a minimum salary which 
is not a sufficiently large one to attract 
people to make a livelihood out of it, 
consisting of plain furnished quarters for 
a young man and 5s. a week, and a maxi- 
mum salary which goes up to 18s. or 20s 
a week , and that is dependent upon the 
local effort in which the officer is engaged. 
Then we have persons without rank, paid 
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the oidinary rate of wage, and employed 
on the different buildings, numbering 
5,601 , officers and cadets engaged m 
social work number 2,860 , and then we 
have a large army of what we call local 
officers and cadets numbering 55,658, 
mostly married men of experience and 
calling, and set apart because of their 
expenence Then we have bandsmen — 
I know there are bandsmen and bandsmen. 


Now, I know that the musical critics 
would have been demented by this sound, 
but the charm of the drum attracts some 
people, and so we have always tned to 
adapt ourselves to the class we have to 
deal with, and now we have 23,315 bands- 
men (senior) and 2,500 junior bandsmen— 
that is, young boys under sixteen, who 
\vill come into the senior band some day. 
Then we have an organised band of 
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and we have some rather indifferent bands. 
Down at Southend I reckon that we 
have a very good band, but I have visions 

of a place in where I looked in one 

night and found a number of people 
expecting me, and a band, in a hall half 
this size, and the band (quite pardonably, 
I think) wanted to show off, and I do not 
think that I have quite recovered yet ! 


songsters numbering 13,092, and a cadet 
corps, consisting mostly of young people 
still at school, to the number of 11,551. 

We have a large circulation of news- 
papers, and I may say that the profits 
from our periodicals, books, and tracts 
keep our International Headquarters 
Sometimes people wonder that we can 
keep such a large building going, but we 
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are able to do so owing to the fact that 
the Army has a large newspaper organisa- 
tion, and instead of an individual piling 
up wealth for his own benefit, the proceeds 
of this sale — held m trust by the General 
— together with the sale of books and 
pamphlets, and the fact that we do not 
give tracts away — on the principle that 
a man values a thing far more if he pays 
for it — enable us to support our Inter- 
national Headquarters. The number of 
periodicals issued is 81, and the number of 
copies per issue is 1,029,804. You can 
then understand that with reasonable 
care and proper organisation, a good deal 
of money can be taken 

Another source is the Tea League, 
where we sell tons of tea every week, and 
the proceeds of this sale are devoted en- 
tirely to the missionary work of the Ainny 
Then, again, we have a large Insurance 
Society, charging the ordinary rates of 
insurance, and the money coming from 
this we devote to the ordinary work of 
the Army Shelters and hotels we have 
to the number of 25,755, homes for 
inebriates 259, children’s homes 2,133, 
rescue homes 3,457, and maternity homes 
590. The accommodation or working 
capacity of our industnal institutions 
reaches the number of 6,527. 

I thought that a glance at the Anny 
as it IS would be interesting, before I 
said anything about emigration, perhaps 
it is even more interesting, in some ways, 
than the work of the emigration depart- 
ment ; at any rate, you cannot separate 
the two. 

It is less than twenty-five years ago 
that General Booth published his book, 
Darkest England and the Way Out, a work 
that was based on observations and 
experience, and he asked for a large sum 
of money— he asked for £100,000 (a year), 
and got it, and also for a maintenance 
sum amounting to £20,000, which he did 
not get, and we were left to do the best 
we could, and we have done fairly well 

Emigration is the work of the last ten 
years, and of that ten I shall give you a 
few particulars. I had been for some 
time governor of our land and industrial 


colony near Southend, a colony of about 
2,000 acres, where we have usual 1}' 
six to eight hundred men, women, and 
children, the bye-products of our modern 
civilisation , men who for one reason or 
another have got into trouble and gone 
astray. The idea of this colony" is that by 
work and a good influence they can be 
helped to regain their place m Society 
A certain portion of these are emigrated, 
because we realise that it is a change ol 
conditions that these men want. Accord- 
ing to the old General, there were two 
classes of outcasts ' the man who became 
an outcast through the force of circum- 
stance, in which case a change of condition 
IS sure to be beneficial , and then there 
was the outcast through his own vicious 
nature, m which case a change of condition 
IS of no use, and you must then bring 
some external influence to bear upon him. 

I was appointed to look into this 
emigration question, and discovered that 
there were a large number ol people who 
were simply the victims of circumstances, 
and if their circumstances were changed, 
then they would become useful membens. 

We started a strongly centralised govern- 
ment of officers in all parts ol the world, 
able to ascertain exactly what conditions 
prevailed, and all information in con- 
nection with their department. Thus, 
people go to our officers at Aberdeen oi 
Plymouth and say, “ Is it true what they 
say about Melbourne and Capetown ? 
Is It safe to go to Winnipeg ? ” The local 
captain replies “ I can only enquire V'hat 
the conditions are, and write to the 
captain at Winnipeg ” , which he does, 
and passes on the information to the 
enquirer. We touched, so to speak, the 
button, and the organisation moved. It 
is true that it has required a good deal 
of work on my part, and on the part of the 
officers associated with me, to evolve tlii.s 
I started at first with just an 
office boy to dust, and open the letters , 
now we have a staff of nineteen men and 
women engaged entirely in the work ; and 
during the last year we have sent out 
10000 men, women, and children to 
different parts of the Empire, mostly to 
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Canada I read the speech of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer made in Glasgow 
the other day, holding forth about the 
wickedness of the Scotch landlords m 
depriving the people of the land, but all 
I can say is that I should be very sorry 
to get my living on the hill sides where 
my grandfathers and grandmothers got 
theirs ; if Mr Lloyd George wants it he 
can have it 

Now, Mr Lloyd George admits that 
there are probably one million or so being 
paid disgracefully low wages , and I have 
got an idea that if you could take that 
odd million, with their children, and 
submit them to wholesale emigration, 
you would make conditions very much 
better for those who were left. The old 
General recognised that in this question 
of emigration you had to be careful ; that 
where there was a demand for one hundred, 
two hundred men did not go ; and that 
meant organisation and centralisation 
We have been so successful in our system 
of organised emigration that we have been 
able to offer a guarantee against unem- 
ployment, and we also guarantee Emi- 
grants against sickness, unemployment 
and loss of luggage ; we have, during the 
last two years, dropped sickness, but still 
insure against unemployment and loss of 
luggage for the sum of ten shillings. If a 
man goes to a place after being insured 
and cannot find work, we bring him away 
and pay his expenses. In Scotland we do 
not get many to insure, and when I 
enquired the reason I was told that the 
Scotch say that they go on the bare 
guarantee of the Army, and prefer to 
keep their ten shillings. 

We have made this year a clear profit of 
£200 on our insurance, simply because it 
is so well organised and managed, and our 
organisation is so perfect that no man was 
unemployed. 

When taking ship loads across we have a 
properly organised labour exchange on 
board. Say we are taking a shipload of 
eight hundred people ; the officers are 
carefully advised, and select those people 
who mostly pay their own fares, and they 
are then gathered together under an 


organised system, and we should probably 
have on board four officers from the 
London office, who would have all the 
correspondence in connection with all the 
people on board properly numbered and 
alphabetically indexed, and as soon as 
we are on the other side of the Mersey, 
the labour exchange is opened Now, it 
would be comparatively eas^' if No 1 
job could be placed alongside of No. 1 
application, and so on — but you cannot 
handle men like books or suits of clothes , 
each man is a problem, and that we re- 
cognise , and as each case has his own 
history, he becomes not a mere niimbci , 
but a living being with a family, and w'e 
have to weigh all this in consideration 
before deciding what to give him , and 
you may be sure that our officers have to 
work very hard to go through all the cases 
and suit each individual case, so that by 
the time the ship comes to the other side, 
instead of anxiety as to what they are 
going to do there is calm and order ; we 
are able to distribute them round, and sa\" 
to the transportation company, Fifty 
to go to this point, sixty to that,’' and 
there is no unseemly rush And then we 
have our local officers there to advise and 
help in the event of a breakdown. 

Unfortunately, there is a great mass of 
women in England who are earning a 
mere pittance. I think some time ag(v 
there was a Departmental Committee 
enquiring into the wages of the wTirking 
women, and it was found that the average 
wage was 7s a week, to live on, and 
sometimes to keep a family as well , and, 
unfortunately, there is also an enormous 
excess of women over men Then theie 
is also that very sad state of things 
regarding the condition of the widows of 
this country. In this country there are 
40,000 widows in receipt of outdoor relief, 
and you know what that is — 2s. 6d. and a 
loaf for the widow, and Is. and a loaf for 
each child, and though there is a movement 
to obtain better conditions in Southend, 
on a committee with whith 1 was con- 
nected, I could not get a case through. 
A woman with six children was on Poor 
Relief, and I tried my best to get the 
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Guardians to go up to 17s , but 7s of that 
had to be provided by the father of the 
woman, and 5s. had to go to pay the rent. 

There are 40,000 widows in this country, 
with 138,000 dependent children, who are 
having an appalling struggle. The old 
General, just before he died, was working 
away at the figures, and collecting facts 
so as to organise some system of helping 
these poor women , I had been negotiating 
with the Poor Law Guardians, and to hear 


opportunity offered, the other children 
could come over, and we would look after 
those who were left behind. This was 
the idea, and I am glad to be able to 
tell you that this year we have sent over 
one hundred widows, with about three 
hundred children, and they have all been 
happily placed There was one case of a 
widow, living down in one of the Home 
Counties, on the bounty of a nobleman, 
who was allowing her 10s a week and 
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the Poor Law Guardians talk about these 
widows you would think they were the 
most dreadful people, and that they 
wanted to desert their children. The 
idea was that if the mother went out with 
one of the children (leaving the others, 
because a woman with six or seven children 
landing in a new country would be hope- 
lessly handicapped), it would be a com- 
panion for her, and would also label her 
for what she was, a widow ; then, as 


a cottage, and of her eight children seven 
were at home and one in service, and she 
was afraid that if his lordship knew that 
she wished to emigrate there would be 
trouble. On* two different occasions he 
had tried to get rid of his responsibility — 
though I do not pretend to accuse him of 
anything, as I do not know what his 
motives were — but on two occasions he 
had tried to push this woman on to the 
Guardians, and made her make formal 
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application to them , they had refused 
to assist her because she was not destitute , 
if his lordship withdrew his 10s. a week 
they would do so. The poor woman was 
rather anxious about the future, and so 
she wrote me a letter asking me to say 
nothing to his lordship until the matter 
was more settled We estimated that it 
would cost £80 to send her and a child to 
Canada , she wanted all the children to 
accompany her, and that was contrary to 


I tried once again, and asked this time 
for £50, but he would not , and, last]\ . 
I submitted the case to the Canadian 
Government Commissioner, and he said 
that if the woman was a desirable emigrant 
they would take her. A woman with 
seven dependent children is not to be 
taken on lightly, and I had enquiries made, 
and found that she was a most industrious 
woman. The lady officer whom I sent 
down found that she earned a little b\’ 
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the regulations Well, I calculated that 
if we were going through with this case 
we must stand to lose £80 , I also thought 
that perhaps his lordship would be glad 
to stand £100, and so get rid of the woman 
and her family, but when I wrote and 
asked him he replied that he thought that 
the family in question was quite unsuitable 
for emigration. Well, to use a vulgar 
phrase, the fat was in the fire, for his 
lordship knew the family wanted to move 


cleaning out the village school rooms, and 
found her engaged on a pair of trousers 
for Tommy, aged seven, made out ot 
fifteen diherent pieces of stuff, and also 
that she had taken the prize — and the 
first prize — for allotments ; also the first 
prize for the best kept house ; ai^d on 
hearing all this I understood that, from 
his lordship's point of view, she was not a 
desirable emigrant ’ Well, to make a 
long story short, I asked our people to 
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cable from Canada if they could handle 
this case, and on receiving their reply we 
shipped her off to Canada , and she has 
to-day repaid us. We find that as a rule 
single young men do not repay us at all, 
but that the women mostly always do 
In the case of widows, we pay half their 
fare, and make them a present of the other 
half, and we have had this year £400 to 
£500 back to help others 

I may say, in passing, that emigration 


and then she told me this story Within 
fifty miles of London from where we are 
now standing, is a little village, and in 
that village she resides as a lady officer, 
and it appears that a man and his wife 
and four children had been turned out into 
the highway without notice of any kind 
This lady wanted me to ship this family off 
that very night to America, on a ship that 
was already full, and as it was no use to 
argue with her, I said that they should go 
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began in the Garden of Eden, and later on 
you have Noah an emigrant and Joseph 
and the lost Tribes, who went round to 
Australia, Ireland, West Scotland, Burma, 
and China. 

Two years ago a woman came to my 
office and said, in a most agitated and 
excited way, “ Colonel Lamb, it is most 
disgraceful, it is shameful. Colonel Lamb, 
and they must go to-night.” I said, 
'‘Excuse me, but what is shameful? ” 


This man and his family had lived in 
that village for years, and were a decent 
lot ; the man earned 16s. a week, and out 
of that he paid 2s for rent He was a bit 
of a poacher, as so many are m the country, 
but the gamekeeper had always winked 
at this so long as it was within certain 
bounds , but, unfortunately, his landlord 
possesses a sister, and she possessed a 
black cat, and that black cat was found 
one morning in a snare set for a rabbit. 
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Nothing would appease the lady but that 
the man and his family should be turned 
out into the high road then and there, 
neck and crop, children and wife, and 
they did not know what to do , anything 
but the workhouse And so this lady 
officer said she would come and see me, 
and get me to pack them off to Canada. 
I told her the cost would not be less than 
£4i ) ; she said that she had £20, and that 
I must pay the balance. Well, to make 
a long story short, they went off that 
night, and are doing very well , and have 
paid back the money that was loaned to 
them. 

We have established in Canada a tram 
of hostels for women, because we hold that 
women want special looking after, as they 
are more liable to buffetings and less able 
to rough it than the men We have now 
in Canada seven of these hostels, exclu- 
sively used for women When I was m 
Toronto last year, I was sitting on the 
balcony of one of these hostels late one 
summer afternoon, and I noticed over 
forty young women coming in, either for 
tea or some little social relaxation. 

Another story illustrating the wide- 
spread work of the Army is the following • 
A certain shipping company refused to 
supply any tins for its steerage passengers, 
and, as you know, crossing the Atlantic 
necessitates the frequent use of these. 
I did my best to induce them to supply 
these tins, but to no effect ; so I said, 
" Well, if you will not supply the tins, 
I will I will have a depot on the wharf, 
with a notice : ‘ 1,000 tins at 3d. each 
The shipping company does not supply 
them, buy them here.' " Needless to say, 
the shipping company did supply those 
tins in the end. 

The Salvation Army effects much, and 
has sometimes had to get itself out of 
awkward predicaments I remember once, 
when a whole shipload of emigrants were 
to start for Canada the next morning, we 
found that the papers containing par- 


ticulars of vacant situations had not 
arrived from the other side. The position 
was very trying, and we waited till niglit 
in the hopes that they would come, hut 
they did not An energetic Irishman, wiio 
used to work with me, solved the problem 
by threatening the Postal Autlioiities to 
appeal to Parliament ; they then dis- 
covered that by a special law the\' could 
make a special night search, and tlie next 
morning, just as the train was about to 
start, the Irishman arrived tnumpliaiith’ 
with the papers 

Another case which caused a good cii'al 
of agitation was the following .V boy 
travelled all the vay from Edmbuigli m 
one of our emigration trains, and when lie 
was put into that tram he was resplench‘nt 
m a new suit On the arrival of the tiam 
at Liverpool, one of our ofhceis noticed a 
very miserable-looking boy with a bundle 
of clothes under his arm, and he asked tlu‘ 
boy what was the matter with him. 'Flu^ 
boy stepped over the gangway, and 
clasping his coat tight round him said, m 
the broadest of Scotch, “A’ me buttons 
are off, captain " His people had got him 
a new suit and dressed him up jiroperiy, 
but the first thing that the boy did when 
he w'as in the train was to lose his cap, and 
by the time he had got to the end oi ins 
journey every button was oft his coat. 
So now our officers, in addition to tlie 
other things they carry— and a goodly 
load It IS — carry buttons for the con- 
venience of those who have lost them 

Another story to illustrate the fact that 
if this Empire of ours is to last, its founda- 
tions should lest on the strength diawn 
from the individual home. 

A very good fellow, an ardent Im- 
perialist, used to always pronounce 
“ Empire " with an “ H." One day .some 
one got up and asked him : ‘‘ How' do you 
spell Empire ? ” ‘‘ Well, I spell it as it 

should be spelt— I spell it as 1 spell Home:" 
And I thought he got his shot in rather 
well. 


They that are in sin are also in the 
punishment of sin. — Swedenborg. 


Truth in thine own heart thv soul shall 
save — Chaucer. 




T hose who know me will have no 
difficulty in understanding why I 
chose a somewhat queer title, “ The 
School of War,” and those who do not 
know me will understand equally well 
when I say that I am a schoolmaster. 
To a schoolmaster everything is a school 
The biggest 
school IS life, 
and everything 
that life holds. 

All the groups 
of people and 
things and ac- 
tivities that life 
brings us in 
contact with 
are in a very 
true sense, not 
in the narrow 
limited sense of 
the school- 
master proper, 
but m a very 
true sense, our 
teachers. 

Who are the 
teachers in the 
school of war ? 

There are no 
schoolmasters 
proper, no 
books from 
which as in the 
ordinary school 
we are to learn 
our lessons (the 
lessons we learn are not always the lessons 
we are expected to learn), but in the school 
of war, as in the school of school, there are 
those two other sorts of teachers, who are 
really more important in the long run than 
the schoolmaster and the book proper' — 
our companions and the incidents of our 
daily life. Of those teachers (in the school 
of war at least) the sternest of all is Death. 
Who are the school of war scholars ? 


You and I and all of us, everybody, men 
and women, boys and girls, no matter of 
what age It is a co-education school, and 
attendance is compulsory There is no 
escape, no truancy. Even we here, com- 
fortably at home m England, are in 
attendance — not in the same sense, but to 
just the same 
extent, as the 
men who are 
fighting m the 
trenches. 

The scholars 
are grouped 
into three great 
classes I put 
in the first class 
the soldiers and 
sailors and all 
the others who 
are facing 
death lor our 
sakes — many 
of them 
women. In the 
second class are 
the men and 
women who 
have to stay at 
home. In the 
third and bot- 
tom class are 
the children, all 
boys and girls 
who are not yet 
big enough for 
promotion. 

The lessons we learn of course vary 
greatly with the class we are in. We here 
are learning our lessons (I hope) just as 
the soldiers at the front are, though the 
lessons are very different. And the 
lessons to you younger people are not 
quite the same as the lessons to us — 
though some of them are common to 
us all 

1 am not going to attempt a list of all 
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the lessons that all the three classes are 
learning Some of them our junior school- 
fellows could not possibly understand. I 
am only going to mention first one or two 
of the things that the war has taught me 
— not necessarily new things, but things 
that the war has driven home to me as 
perhaps they have never been driven 
before. Then I shall mention one or two 
other things which I hope the war may 
teach you younger people to whom I am 
particularly speaking. 

The first lesson that it has brought 
home to me is a very homely common- 
place, but I want to refer to it seriously. 
I find in myself that the war has been a 
splendid cure for grumbling. In ordinary 
life w'e are most of us too ready to grumble 
at the minor miseries We grumble at 
the weather, or because somebody wants 
us to do something we don’t want to do, 
or because we cannot do exactly as we 
like, almost as if the world at times were 
made for our sole satisfaction. Now, when 
I find myself falling into a grumbling 
mood {and we all do sometimes) I think 
of the men at the front and of the suher- 
ings that they are voluntarily accepting. 

I think, too, of the men at home who are 
training, and the hardships they are going 
through gladly and smilingly for my sake 
— for I am one of the people they are 
fighting for Each of us is one of the 
people that these devoted men are 
accepting hardships for. If they can face 
these ternble things, we can surely face 
the poor little rubs of every day. For 
myself, I never put my head on my 
pillow at night without thinking of the 
soldiers in the trenches and the things 
that I read in the newspapers. And it is 
with something like a feeling of shame 
that I settle down in my bed comfortably 
with everything I want about me, and 
knowing that I shall wake in the morning 
to the same conditions. And my trouble, 
believe me, is not only for the English 
soldiers and the soldiers of the Allies. 

I have been a great deal in Germany ; I 
have very great friends who are Germans, 
and I have valued everything German 
since I can remember I cannot help 


feeling equally ti'oubled for the tens of 
thousands of German soldiers who are 
daily being driven to the slaughter, and 
who are just as much victims of the 
wickedness of war as our owm men 
The second thing I want to refer to is 
also a commonplace, indeed Lady Emih 
has already referred to it. Supposing in 
the last hundred years or so — not to go 
back any further — supposing that all the 
thought and effort and money and 
sacrifice and heroism that England has 
spent on big guns and on the ways and 
instruments of destruction had been spent 
instead on life and goodwill and the things 
wLich build up. If that had been done, 
might not England have been to-dav a 
sort of Paradise compared to the .sort of 
hell that it still is in part — and not onh' 
in time of war? That seems so simple, 
so self-evident a truth that nobody can 
deny it. Why has it not been done ? 
That is the difficult question. I do not 
know. Perhaps nobody does But I tliink 
I know one or two of the reasons. It has 
not been done (in spite of all our talk 
about it) partly because of our personal 
ambitions, our lust of power and domina- 
tion, but chiefly because (and this is tiie 
deeper reason) we have not yet learnt at 
home to live as neighbours with each 
other ; because we every day quarrel with 
each other and mistrust each other and 
fight each other, not only in our national 
life but in our family life. It is an idle 
thing, I think, to hope for the brotherliood 
of nations till we can show something 
more like brother and sisterhood at home. 

Another effect of the war upon me 
(and I am sure on many others) has been 
the temporary breakdown of some of my 
most cherished ideals I had literallv 
not believed that such a catastropiie as 
has come upon us was any longer possible. 
It has been talked about, I know, and I 
have read a good deal j;hat has been 
written about it, but personally I had 
never believed that it was possible that it 
could happen. But it has happened, and 
^ was wrong, and there is a great ideal, 
which I have cherished ever since I have 
had any ideals, just gone to pieces. The 
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impossible thing has happened and — ^what 
IS worse — may happen again. But when 
one of your moral foundations breaks up 
like this you begin to be afraid that others 
are going too, and you begin to re- 
examine your faith, to re-weigh it, and to 
ask yourself how safe and how sound it is, 
and how much worth living for The two 
articles of my own social faith that the 
war has compelled me especially to re- 
examine are my belief in the inviolable 
sanctity of human liberty and m the 
inviolable sanctity of human life All 
that has been happening in these last 
months has compelled me to ask myself 
once more — is freedom such a great thing 
after all ^ The limited freedom we have 
enjoyed m England (for it is still limited 
in a thousand ways) — does it so much 
matter, is it worth making such enormous 
sacrifices for ? Why not have said to 
Germany : Come and do what you like 
with us ; come and take possession of us ; 
we are not going to fight you Only leave 
us our material comforts — our pig-troughs 
— and you may come and do what you 
like.” Why didn’t we say that? Because 
we prefer freedom to pig- troughs, and for 
that preference are willing to sacrifice 
millions of pounds and millions of lives — 
for the men who are maimed are sacrificed 
no less than the men who perish. 

I wonder if any of you saw in one of 
the responsible newspapers that in Brussels, 
or some other place in Belgium in posses- 
sion of the Germans, the Military Governor 
had issued an order that all civilians 
should salute the German officers or be 
shot. 

I don’t think anything that I have 
read of the war has made me more angry 
and rebellious than that. I am sure that 
if I were m Belgium I should refuse to 
salute My self-respect, my love of 
freedom, would (I hope) make me brave 
unto death 

That is exactly how I feel about 
accepting any dictation from Germany. 
I am no more willing to say “All right, 
come over and do what you like, so long 
as you leave me my comforts,” than I 
should be willing to salute the German 


officer who had trampled on my country. 
My faith, then, in the sanctity of human 
liberty is not shaken. It is the essential 
condition of noble life, and I am satisfied 
that the lives we are sacrificing in its 
name are being sacrificed in a righteous 
cause. 

So also with my faith in the sanctity 
of human life — a sanctity to which I can 
hardly set any limits. I do not know 
how many people there are who believe as 
I do that hanging a map for murder is in 
itself a murder. (Applause.) For myself, 
I find it entirely impossible to believe 
that it can ever be consistent with human 
justice, human wisdom, and human love 
to take human life — unless conceivably to 
shorten the agony of death, or to anti- 
cipate the would-be murderer. About 
that I do not feel quite sure. But 1 do 
feel quite sure that war (at least aggressive 
war) ts murder. And the measure of its 
wickedness is the measure of its waste of 
life. 

But now somehow we are becoming 
so familiar with the story of violent death, 
it fills so much of our days and nights, 
and has become so habitual that it has 
lost some of its poignancy, and the awful 
pain with which at the beginning we read 
about it and thought about it has been 
deadened. And then, our admiration for 
the heroism, self-sacnfice and bravery 
(and even the material skill and ingenuity) 
shown everywhere on the battlefield by 
all peoples, by all nations — our admiration 
for all that, our enthusiastic admiration, 
has blunted our pain and blinded us to the 
devilish brutality which is behind it all. 
We cannot happily realise these horrors. 
If we could we should no longer remain 
sane. In the trenches, you know, they 
jest and sing ; but in the trenches they 
also go mad. When our surviving men 
come home again and the fighting is all 
over, one of the most tragic elements in 
the cost will be the men who have lost 
their reason. Perhaps death is better 
than that. I do not know. 

Now when I put newspapers and 
pamphlets away and go and sit down 
quietly and try and think it all out and 
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\veigh calmly like a philosopher the loss 
and the gam of it all, I can only see an 
immense balance of loss. Do not mis- 
undei stand me. I believe we shall get 
the victory. 1 believe that it is important 
lor the whole world that we should have 
the victor>\ I do not giudge, in one 
sense, a single life that is lost. I think I 
value life as much as anybody who ever 
lived, but if I were of anv use I should 
go out unhesitatingly to die But when 
I weigh it all up I am convinced that all 
the loss of life is in the deepest sense a 
waste of life. It will do great things, 
much good wall come out of the evil, but 
the evil ought never to have been neces- 
sary. Could we have understood how 
to use the world and each other, had we 
taken as much pains to save life as to 
destroy it, then these sacrifices would 
never have been necessary. Whatever 
may happen to our own country, I have 
absolute faith that in the long-run good 
will come of it all. But, in spite of that 
good, the war will, to me, have been the 
greatest crime that has ever been per- 
petrated on the earth, and the authors of 
it (whoever they may be) the greatest 
criminals. 

Of the many great problems it will 
leave behind it some, perhaps, wdi be 
new% but most will be only the old pro- 
blems become more acute. 

In the first place we shall have to 
learn, everybody wall have to learn 
(schoolmasters, parents, clergymen, 
journalists, Members of Parliament, the 
w^hole nation) the great lesson of education 
— ^how to educate our children in the ways 
of friendliness, how to teach them to 
love, and to grow up as understanding 
friends and neighbours and not in quarrels 
and violence. We shall never avoid 
differences of opinion — they are the salt 
of life — ^but we have to learn as an essen- 
tial part of our education how to settle 
these differences by ways of wisdom 
and gentleness and renunciation, and 
not by ways of anger and violence and 
greed. 

And we shall have to attach a new 
meaning to the sanctity of life. We shall 


have to understand that all lives are 
equally sacred — equally sacred in ail 
places and at all times We think more 
deeply of the meaning of life and death 
now that the war is going on But the 
lives which have been given for us out 
there have alwa3^s been just as precious, 
though we have cared too little for some 
of them , and the lives which aie given 
for us every day at home are as precious 
as the lives which are given out there. 
This man dies in battle in the trenches, 
this man, in peace, in the mine. At 
bottom there is no difference, the tragedy 
IS the same. Of course, the life of an 
officer may, in the immediate sense, be 
more precious to the fortunes of the arm}' 
than the life of a private. That is obvious. 
But if you can get back to ultimate values 
there is no difference between the value 
of the life of the common soldier to 
himself and the value of the life of the 
Field Marshal to himself ; no difference 
in life values between the man who is 
killed m battle in France and the man 
(or woman) who is starved in the London 
streets. (Applause.) Many, I expect, 
would agree with my war-values who 
would not accept my peace- values. But 
I want to insist that this sacredness of 
life IS true in all places and at all times, 
and that our duty as a nation is alw^ays 
to care for the lives of the people of 
England, the lives of all the people, and 
not sacrifice them m waste, just as 
much as it is our duty now to care 
for the lives of the men who are fighting 
for US, and not sacrifice them in waste '' 
(Applause ) 

And I want to say further that the 
value of life depends very largely on the 
quality of life. There are some lives 
which seem scarcely worth having, scarcety 
worth preserving unless they can be made 
of better quality I want all lives to be 
beautiful, noble lives I cannot now tell 
you in detail what I mean. But I can 
say this. I desire for everybody else in 
England, in the world, the same oppoi- 
tunities for honourable and beautiful 
living that 1 desire for myself. I can put 
it no more clearly than that. Some of 
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you may remember Walt Whitman’s 
passionate cry '' By God, I will accept 
nothing that everybody else cannot have 
on equal terms.” I should like to echo 
that, but I dare not, for I do not live up 
to it. I believe Whitman did. But I am 
still accepting every day things which not 
everybody else can have on equal terms — 
though I care for nothing so much as to 
make the terms more equal. “ Equality, 
Liberty, Fraternity!” cry the cynics, 
“what rubbish it all is ' As though there 
can ever be any real equality in the 
world I” Perhaps not, but that is one of 
the veiy things that add a zest to life 
It is ]ust because we have different gifts 
and unequal gifts, that those of us who 
have more gifts than our neighbours are 
bound to use those gifts in making up, to 
some extent, for some of the inequalities 
we see around us You remember Milton’s 
often quoted line Peace hath her 
victories no less renowned than war.” 
But I want to remind you that peace hath 
also her tragedies and atrocities no less 
renowned than war And one effect of 
the tragedies and atrocities of Belgium, 
which are filling us all with so much 
passion and pity, has been to bnng home 
to many minds and hearts with added 
force the social tragedies of peace. Shall 
I name a few of them ^ Do we not hear 
every day of families ruined, homes 
broken up, children cast adrift, men, 
women and children starved, women 
dishonoured, shiploads of emigrants (who 
are really refugees) sent abroad, because 
we cannot provide for them here, because 
decent life is not to be had here ? Think 
only of the shiploads of Barnardo boys and 
girls that have been going away year 
after year for a generation. They are 
refugees as truly as the Belgians are 
And think of the war-indemnities levied 
on his victims by the sweater. If only 
we could realise that tragedy of suffering 
at home as we have realised the tragedy 
of the Belgians ! And the enemy in our 
midst is the more deadly because he is not 
a foreign invader, because he lurks very 
often amongst us in the guise of a friend. 
That enemy, that traitor within our gates 


(if I am to give him a name), is social 
injustice The Germans will go home and 
desolated Belgium will rebuild her villages, 
but until England has learnt the great 
lesson of social justice, selfishness and 
cruelty and avarice and lust will continue 
to claim their victims — victims which no 
Red Cross can help, which nothing can 
help but the renewal and regeneration of our 
hearts. Our heads and hands can accom- 
plish whatever our hearts effectively desire 
And now to you younger people 1 
just want to say this in conclusion : It 
is for you to teach England, or to help 
to teach England, that great lesson of 
social justice In a very few years all we 
of the older generations will have passed 
away, either from the earth or from the 
centres of active life, and you and your 
fellows will be taking our places. Every 
j:>ost, pnvate and public, that we now 
occupy will be filled by one of you. Each 
one of you will be responsible, in 3mur 
several ways, not only for the right con- 
duct of your own personal affairs (a matter 
of some considerable difficulty, as all 
grown-ups will agree), but for the right 
conduct of the affairs of England, and, 
through England, of the affairs of the 
world. If you live, that immense respon- 
sibility will inevitably fall upon you. 
And so your present and immediate 
responsibility is to educate and prepare 
yourselves for that great day, to begin 
somehow to equip yourselves for the great 
call to social service which comes, soon or 
late, to every awakened soul I should 
like you to “ fall m ” to that call as our 
men are falling in to the trumpet call of 
battle It is a call to even a greater 
battle, and a battle that is always with 
us, and I want to appeal to you, in the 
name of desecrated humanity — desecrated 
in peace no less than in war — to bind for 
ever round your hearts this solemn 
resolve : With all your strength, with all 
your gifts, with all ^’'our heroism, to fight 
to the death if necessary two great 
idolatries — the wickedness and waste of 
the idolatry of war, and the wickedness 
and waste of the idolatry of money. 

John Russell. 




T o races, as to nations and individuals, 
theie comes the beat of the hammer 
of fate on the anvil of time, marking 
the downfall or the welding together of 
the race, when the ear of the most heedless 
must listen and the eyes of the blinded 
are opened not only to the past but to 
the future. 

The beat of the hammer is heard 
throughout Europe to-day on the battle- 
fields of the Continent. In the thunder 
of the guns, in the shrapnel-burst, in the 
clash of steel against steel, the mind of 
Europe is awakening, shocked into con- 
sciousness of the reality behind the 
glamour of White Civilisation. Men are 
thinking, as they have never thought 
before, of the significance of Western 
materialism. The veils are being torn 
away by the skeleton hand of Death, the 
great unveiler. 

War had to sweep over Europe. Des- 
perate diseases require desperate remedies, 
and nothmg short of a^ blood-bath could 
cleanse the European Continent from the 
encrustations of materialism For what 
is the Europe of to-day ? 

The mind of Europe has become so 
blinded that we live and move and have 
our being in the midst of a corruption 
which would be intolerable to the seeing 
eye and the hearing ear — a corruption 
which is the heritage of a materialism that 
has no counterpart in historical times 
But we are so blind and deaf that we take 
our Western civilisation not only as a 
matter of course but as the highest 
civilisation conceived by mankind. 

What are the facts ? 

It is Europe's boast that in the domain 
of intellect she is supreme. Written 
broadly across her newspapers and her 
books is the Pride of Brain— of intel- 
lectual achievement, that pride which, ere 
now, has engulfed a Continent. In 'the 
world of science she points proudly to the 
analysis of the atom or to the hunting 


down of the bacillus — in the world of 
industry to the piling up of machine on 
machine served by the sweating millions — 
in the world of literature to imaginative 
deserts from which the idea of God has 
been banished — and now, in the world of 
warfare, to ingenious and powerful in- 
struments of slaughter, upon which she 
spends to-day more than half of the total 
of her expenditure upon all the other 
things of life. For the Europe of to-day 
is the Europe where the triumph of matter 
is complete. 

Let us look into this skeleton of intellect 
which she has pieced together with so 
much care and see where the soul of the 
thing lies, if it has a soul. 

Take scientific Europe, whose science 
is the cornerstone of the temple of matter. 
The scientist has banished the idea of God 
from the laboratory, where he seeks to 
weigh the Infinite in his scales and dissect 
it with his scalpel. What has been the 
result of this to the human race ^ 

The first result is that the average man, 
misled by a bastard science, believes 
vaguely that the God-idea is mere super- 
stition, and that in the conquest of the 
material alone can man hope to advance. 
The spiritual ” has become a synonym 
for the '' superstitious,” the “ godless ” 
for the ‘‘ scientific ” 
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In the scientific anarchy of the labora- 
tones of Europe, without synthesis as 
inspiration, the scientist pursues 
withblmd passion the atom of matter as he 
pursues the disease germ. In an eternal 
analysis of the material he sees the salvation 
of the race, and in that analysis wins the 
plaudits of mankind. In this analysis of 
^archy— a false, not true analysis — in 
this blind passion, he has become himself 
toot often a soulless being, deadened to pity 
and love— nay, more, his mind has become 
so unbalanced that he finds the justifica- 
tion of cruelty in what he calls “ pity.” 
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For this age of matter is also the age of 
cruelty. A few weeks ago I examined 
the most modern hospital in Europe 
The chief doctor boasted to me that 
within its walls the bacillus of disease 
could find no existence '' This place,” he 
said, “is the triumph of brain,” The place 
was white and cold to the eye. The very air 
seemed sterilised, whilst the faint odour of 
the sterilising agent was over everything. 

Then he brought me from the wards to 
those remote rooms for “ scientific re- 
search ” which are attached to the modem 
hospital. There I found balances capable 
of weighing the nearly invisible — razor- 
knives that sliced to the thousandth of a 
centimetre — and behind that again the 
torture apparatus for the vivisection of 
the living animal, with adjoining rooms 
full of cages where the little beasts ran, 
full of that life which was to be dragged 
from them thread by thread, “ in the 
interests of science ” 

And then into an underground sterilised 
chamber, where in numbered, chilled re- 
cesses the dead were placed stiffly, the 
culmination of the triumph of matter. 

“ What do you think of it ? ” asked my 
guide. “ Here, in this sterilised atmo- 
sphere, there is no place for your God.” 
I said to him, “ Rather than die m the 
white horror of your hospital, in which 
you have sterilised the idea of God, in 
which vivisected torture and death are the 
natural concomitants of each other, I 
would pray that death might find me in 
the blood-stained trenches of the Marne 
and Oise, where at least God can come.” 

For the triumph of man over matter 
to-day is really the triumph of matter 
over man — the triumph of death over life 

The reverse side of this triumph of 
intellect is found in the story of a Europe 
which is rapidly becoming a Europe of 
insanity and nervous decadence For 
there always comes a stage in the develop- 
ment of the intellect to the entire ex- 
clusion of the spiritual when, with the 
decay of the spiritual faculties, nerve- 
madness supervenes Where the intel- 
lectual process, unvitalised by the 
spiritual, ceases to be a bridge from the 


instinct of the lower animals to the 
intuition of man, it blinds itself in a 
cul-de-sac of matter 

The leading specialists of modern Europe 
stand appalled at the waves of insanity 
which are sweeping over its face (In 
England alone the ratio of known insane 
has doubled within fifty years.) Every 
European country shows this mounting 
Tower of Babel, which some day must 
topple to the ground, bringing universal 
destruction, unless something comes to 
check it 

But outside the known insane, there 
stands in gibbering horror an ever- 
increasing mass of the imbecile and half- 
witted It is a fact that in various parts 
of Europe to-day there are whole com- 
munities impregnated with the seeds ol 
madness — of that half-madness which 
eludes the madhouse because it is “ harm- 
less.” It is a fact, endorsed by the scien- 
tists, that our cities have become forcing- 
houses for madness, and that, in the words 
of a famous specialist, “It is difficult to 
say who is mad and who not.” 

“ The Vice of Sex.” 

And the thing that stands behind this, the 
great breeder of madness, is vice, which is 
not only the indirect but the direct author 
of nearly all madness. To-day in Europe 
the “ vice of sex ” drags itself across 
everything — across the pavements of our 
streets — across the pages of our sex- 
literature — across the whole of our social 
life. It is found in the music hall as in 
the “ picture palace ” — its results in the 
hospital as in the asylum. For the terrific 
fact, attested by a recent vice commission, 
IS that at one period or another of their 
lives seven European males out of every ten 
suffer from sexual disease In that state- 
ment alone lies the doom of a Continent. 

In the most fundamental, the most 
delicate of all realms — the realm of sex, 
romance has been thrust out for sen- 
suality, and the intercourse of the spirit 
for the intercourse of the flesh. Matter 
IS supreme. 

Now the sexual vice has passed into 
the lower deeps of madness — the place 
of the opium den and the chloral fiend, 
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or into those nameless wastes of the 
unnatural. For within the last decade 
drug-madness has come to claim the cast- 
out victims of sex. In every consulting 
room of our big cities, as in their medical 
literature, is to be found the story of the 
drug fiend. Society woman and harassed 
business man find m drugs the momentary 
forgetfulness which they crave The drug 
demon claims his victims to-day by the 
thousand, where yesterday they were to 
be numbered by the hundred. 

iVnd where drugs claim their thousands, 
alcohol claims its millions To say that 
Europe is steeped in a bath of alcohol 
to-day is to say no more than the truth. 
For Alcohol is king — the Mad King. 
From the man of social position to the 
workman in the factory, alcohol is re- 
garded as the great stimulant to work or 
genius — ^the sedative of nerve — the killer 
of worry. Our gaols, our hospitals, and 
our lunatic asylums are filled to the doors 
with the subjects of King Alcohol. For 
the nerves of Europe must be satiated, 
and where the vices of sex are followed 
by the vices of the drug, the vice of 
alcohol forms a sort of ocean in which all 
the other vices swim in the waters of Lethe. 

We have the paradox that, as the result 
of all this nerve-madness and as its cause, 
Europe finds her god in the god of Com- 
petition — ^maddened, nerve-wracking com- 
petition, which is at once the irntant and 
sedative of her nerves. For this is the 
Age of Competition, not a healthy com- 
petition for the development of- the race, 
but a lustful, destructive competition for 
gold and power. 

If you look over the industrial fields of 
to-day throughout Europe, you see only 
the turning, twisting, thrusting of wheels 
and cranks — ^you hear only the thunder of 
those giant machines, which, nearly auto- 
matic themselves, have turned the workers 
who wait on them into automata. For in 
the age in which we are living the Machine 
has Conquered the Man who created it 

You see men, women, and little chil- 
dren, toiling hopelessly, helplessly caught 
in the cogs of this competition of madness, 
where all that is spiritual and best in the 


race is being crushed out in the battle for 
the markets You see the working- 
classes of Europe not only m the increasing 
slums of our great cities but m the hovels 
of the countryside, living in a fetid 
squalor which cannot be comprehended 
by the mind of man. You see the clash 
of Labour and Capital — the era of great 
stakes and great combines — the tearing, 
whirling, grinding of millstones against 
millstones and, between, the tender bodies 
of women and children, sacrificed to the 
Moloch of Commercialism. 

You learn that despite all our boasted 
progress — all our civilisation — in the 
opinion of the leading sociologists of 
Europe like Sydney Webb, the standard 
of her common life has declined and is 
declining — that the so-called advance of 
civilisation has been a retrograding — that 
man is inexorably falling backwards into 
the abyss from which through the ages he 
has with such effort emerged. We find 
that m our schools more than half of the 
children attending them are physically or 
mentally defective, figures compiled by 
not one but a score of doctors and edu- 
cationalists. 

We learn, m a word, that the spiritual 
blindness of the scientist, like the spiritual 
blindness of industry and of nearly every 
section of our social life of to-day, has its 
inevitable counterpart in mental and 
physical decadence — an overwhelming, in- 
tensive decadence which is eroding through 
the miEions of industrial and social 
Europe. 

The False Gods of Europe. 

But to this spiritual blindness there is 
another and more subtle reaction. When 
the modem European dethroned God, he 
set up in His place other and false gods — 
for it is at once the salvation and the 
Nemesis of man that he cannot live 
without a God of some kind or another. 

What are these false gods ? Their trail 
IS to be found along the street of every 
European city— in the back-blocks as in 
the centres of fashion. 

For man, m his effort to escape from 
the living God, has rushed headlong into 
the very snares of that superstition he 
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derided. Not only has a swarm of re- 
ligious charlatans overrun the cities of 
Europe with gods and goddesses drawn 
from the depths of a warped imagination 
or dragged from the matrixes of dead 
civilisations, and twisted out of all recog- 
nition, but the mind of modem Europe, 
and especially the fashionable mind, has 
given itself over to “black magic,” to 
pseudo-occultism and sand-divmation, to 
“ the Brown Man from Egypt ” who takes 
money m public places for the gift of a 
pretended prophecy, to “ Obeah ” prac- 
tises taken from a degraded setting and 
grafted on a Western matrix. “ And they 
asked for signs and wonders.” 

Now, modem Europe, flirting with the 
semblance of religion, has sunk into the 
supreme glorification of matter — the prac- 
tice of the “ Black Mass ” and Satanism. 
There is to-day scarcely a city m Europe, 
from Rome, the witches’ pot of this old- 
new cult, to Vienna, where Devil-worship 
does not claim its votaries by the thousand, 
where only twenty years ago they either 
had no existence or were scattered units. 

The outward and visible sign of this 
inward and unspiritual horror of Satanism 
IS shown nowhere so clearly as in the 
birth of distorted art, in which the hideous 
and the hypertrophied is glorified and the 
normal and balanced tabooed 

The apotheosis of cruelty, carnage, and 
vice m the studios of modem Europe, 
especially in what is known as “ Futurist” 
art, is simply the ritual of Europe’s new 
gods. All these things are corollaries of one 
another. The ravings of the Italian 
Futurist make unholy disharmony with 
the “ inspired ” nonsense of the “spiritist” 
and the music-madness of a certam 
modem school, in which harmony is un- 
recognised. These things turn m a hell- 
broth — they form a Saturnalia of which 
the Armageddon of to-day is but the 
outward expression 

European Science, Art, Religion, In- 
dustry — all these main streams of human 
activity show themselves poisoned, and 
if the analogy be carried into other 
streams^ — educational, political, and twenty 
others it will be found in exactly the 


same manner that the germs of decay run 
through all, created by an Age of Material 
Competition It is a terrifying prospect. 
It is the death of a race. 

Flowers of the Spirit. 

But out of the universal decay, showing 
that we are nearing the end of a cycle of 
matter, are springing the flowers of the 
spirit. It is thus that life comes out of 
death, in nations as in races — in races as 
m worlds — in worlds as in systems. It is 
the Spring-Song of the Eternal. 

Throughout Europe to-day, and more 
especially under the impulse of the present 
war, there are springing up in little local 
communities men and women who, some- 
times almost inaudible, sometimes almost 
unconscious themselves, are making their 
protest m their day against the miasma of 
materialism under which they live. 

Unknown these — the pioneers of the 
future, they will do their work and will 
pass mto oblivion. Unheralded they came 
— ^unhonoured and unsung they will lay 
down their earth-work and pass onwards. 
But they exist. 

Passing from these local communities, 
we find in the wider field of the city or 
the county or province, other and stronger 
spirits co-ordinating the work of those 
others, who, giving it new inspiration, 
send it forward to a greater stage, where 
it is taken up by men and women who are 
national figures, who in their turn co- 
operate with men and women of their 
kind across the frontiers of the nations 
and developing what is shaping itself mto 
an International protest against material- 
ism throughout the European Continent. 

To unfold the new movement one stage 
further, these greater spirits of Europe in 
their turn are sending the message of the 
future to their comrades of the spint in 
the other Continents, giving thought for 
thought and preparing the way for the 
mission of the saviours of the race. 

There are two main pivots upon which 
all these multitudinous movements are 
turning — one the Religious, the other, the 
Social, which in their turn are but two 
aspects of the one central axis. 

The modern European, with his passion 
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for anarchy in thought, has effectually 
pigeon-holed his various activities. He 
has divorced Religion from Science 
Ethics from Politics— Conduct from Busi- 
ness As I have shown, m his passion for 
blind analysis he has destroyed the 
synthetic m man. In his pulling down, 
he has forgotten the way of building. 
Hypertrophied on the one side — atrophied 
on the other— his mind has become un- 
balanced. The mind of Europe is sick 

Now, in the spiral of time, under the 
new impulse, the European mind is 
swinging round to the synthetic. In 
every country, the master-mind, as the 
mind of lesser men, is beginning dimly to 
recognise that to every analysis there 
must be a synthesis — that every positive 
has its negative — that truth does not he 
here or there, but everywhere. For this 
IS the Age of Synthesis — the age of the 
breaking down of barriers — physical, 
mental, and spiritual. 

The great turning movement which has 
now begun has a curious fascination. It 
is the movement of the birth of a new 
Europe from the womb of time. It is our 
privilege, if we will, to be the midwives of 
the new society, bom in the travail of 
war, physical and spiritual. 

But to do our work effectively it is 
essential that we should know exactly 
what is taking place — that, even if we 
cannot ‘‘ ride the whirlwind and direct the 
storm ” we can at least see something of 
the path of the Rider 

The world of religion to-day takes many 
forms, forms which are sometimes even 
material The Christ does not always 
appear in clouds of shining glory — ^he may 
come in the guise of the beggar. Never 
was that more tme than to-day, when the 
Spirit of the Time is showing itself in the 
garb of democracy, making itself felt 
through those great democratic move- 
ments which are to-day sweeping wave by 
wave across the European Continent. 

A Passion for Social Reform. 

In the local communities men and 
women are developing a passion for Social 
Reform— are shedding the old, vicious 
individualism as a wom-out garment, and 


taking in its place the garment of co- 
operation, finding in it a newer and better 
individualism — an individualism which 
develops self by selflessness and finds its 
kingship m service. 

Our town councillors, whether they be 
Latin, Teuton, or Anglo-Saxon, are finding 
a new meaning to such commonplace 
things as lighting, paving, and sanitation. 
They are beginning to recognise that the 
slum produces the slum-mind, and that, to 
use one of the commonest sayings of the 
time, “the body is the temple of the soul ’’ 
Those sayings are the milestones of a race. 

We find in every political party m 
Europe, and particularly in Great Britain, 
that questions of party-policy and party 
advantage are rapidly giving way to 
questions of Social Reform, which is to- 
day the battle-cry of all parties. We find 
in particular that co-operation upon joint 
committees and joint platforms is taking 
the place of the political rancour and 
anarchy of a generation ago. 

During the last decade I have visited 
nearly every larger European country to 
study its politics and more particularly 
its democratic movements. Amidst all the 
tanglement of rival cries and party 
passion, one notices ever more clearly the 
white life-line of Social Reform running 
its way, and within the last four or five 
years this white line has been blended with 
something else in every country — the line 
of Religion. 

In the great co-operative and collectivist 
Social Reform movements of Europe, in- 
cluding the battalions of Trades Unionism, 
there are to-day actually organised fifty 
millions of men and women. Those fifty 
millions largely form the nebula out of 
which the new Europe is evolving. Let us 
analyse the workings and methods of these 
men and women, who are developing a voice. 

In the first place, you will hear again 
and again the cry for brotherhood, for 
understanding. “ We are sick of national 
and International jealousies. Throw down 
the barriers. Let us understand one 
another’s view-point. Let us work for a 
common object — for the regeneration, not 
of a community, not of a nation, but of 
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mankind * Vague' yesterday, to-day this 
cry IS taking farm out of ‘the European 
void, is formulating ' its demands with 
clearness and decision, is hecoming the 
fury at the feast of materialism. It will 
not be stifled. It is the voice of the 
new synthesis 

In the clamour we hear one demand 
with terrific insistence — the demand for 
better physical conditions It demands 
food for the starved ' body, because,- as it 
says over and over again, ‘‘ Starved 
bodies breed starved minds.'’ It demands 
a chance for the little children— Give 
the children a chance ' ” has become its 
almost stereotyped demand. It deihands 
equality of the sexes — " Men and women 
are comrades,” it cries, “ let them work 
side by side.” 

Wherever this voice makes itself heard, 
the lovers of self, the lovers of the 
material, cower before it They have fed it 
with honeyed words — they have stopped 
their ears — ^but still this terrible call comes 
to them, beating through the closed doors 
of conscience. It will, it must, be heard. 
Democracy — Material or Spiritual ^ 

It is this, constant demand for decent 
physical conditions to the partial exclu- 
sion of the directly spiritual, which has 
deceived so many of the best spirits of our 
time into the belief that this movement 
was material in its essence. Its first 
demand has been a material demand, 
for it has taken first things first,” recog- 
nising with the unerring intuition of the 
collective consciousness that in the chang- 
ing of the hideous in the physical, the 
spiritual finds itself freeer to do its work 

Already the more directly spiritual is to 
be seen amongst these fifty millions. In 
the genesis and spread of the vast tem- 
perance movements within the workmg- 
men’s organisations both of England and 
the Continent — in the impregnation of the 
Social Reform army with the leading 
spirits of the churches and chapels — ^in 
the ever-changing message which daily 
takes the ethical side pf Social Reform as 
its main appeal, and above all in its 
demand for sex-comradeship, not sex- 
slavery — in all this is to be felt the im- 


pulse of the spiritual throughout those 
millions of European democracy of whom 
I have spoken. 

So is the collective consciousness de- 
veloping — the responsibility of man for 
his fellow man finding itself. So is the 
spint of co-operation, or selflessness, re- 
placing the spirit of competition or self 

But the voice of Social Reform goes 
further. It demands a high morality, 
personal and collective, from the men and 
women who march in its ranks. It de- 
mands that “ religion ” shall be carried 
intoipolitics, that the maxims which have 
hitherto been kept for Sunday and the 
pulpit shall be applied ruthlessly to our 
everyday life. It is beginning to recog- 
nise, after its first aversion to the scribes 
and Pharisees of our times who have in 
the past divorced precept from practice, 
that there is a Power Behind in all things, 
that “ man lives not by bread alone,” and 
as I state definitely from working-class 
audiences I have addressed throughout 
Europe, that the spirit of man, rather than 
his physical envelope, is the man himself. 

The response to the spiritual appeal, 
when that appeal is made in other than 
the worn-out forms of the past, is imme- 
diate and overwhelming. The Spirit Be- 
hind has breathed upon this matrix of 
the new society, making it receptive for 
the next great message, which will come 
in new forms. 

This breaking down of barriers in the 
Social Reform of a Continent, which is 
being enormously helped by the stream of 
deputations from country to country, 
really signifies the passing of an arid and 
individualist materialism under the solvent 
of democracy. But it is having other results. 

Breaking the Race Barriers. 

The breaking of barriers between the 
white European nations is now being 
followed by the breaking of barriers 
between them and their yellow and brown 
brothers in the other Continents. The 
Spirit of Democracy cannot be confined 
to a Continent — ^you can hear its wings as 
it passes over the three hundred millions 
of Indians as over the six hundred millions 
of China, Japan and the other yellow races. 
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As the Eastern and Western oceans met 
in the cutting of a Continent at Panama, 
so are the ^^eIlow and brown men listening 
eager! V to' the voice of democracy m the 
West. It is the gift of the West in the 
Age of Democracy to the East from which 
the light of Asia poured in other ages. 
And the East, out of its bounty, is again 
beginning to flood the Western mind now 
that it IS breaking down the barriers to 
intercourse. It is the age of synthesis — 
that IS, the age of co-operation and 
brotherhood 

Whether you turn to India with her 
hundred and one new democratic expen- 
ments, or to Japan in which the Social 
Reformers have suffered for the truth, or 
to China with her first Parliament in 
which the majority were avowed Social 
Reformers — you find that the East is 
awake. Some of these experiments and 
aspirations will go down m a welter of 
blood and tears, but the spirit of them 
will live on until the East has become 
permeated with the lesson of democracy. 

In the new democratic ferment of 
Europe the matenalism of her thought, 
whether scientific or literary, is beginning 
to pass In nothing is the new spirit so 
apparent as in her science, which up to a 
decade ago was the stronghold of 
materialism. 

The pendulum which in the Huxley- 
Tyndall period of the ’80’s, taking 
England as an example, had swung away 
from the unsatisfjnng assertions of dogma 
to a still more unsatisfying matenalism, 
IS now swinging again — ^not backwards, 
but in a new direction — outwards. Every- 
where the barriers of a material science 
are crashing to the ground. 

The barren platitudes, old as the world 
itself, of the British Association presiden- 
tial addresses of a generation ago, with 
their denial of the spintual, have given 
place in our day to the affirmations of an 
Oliver Lodge of the existence of the things 
behind the veil. Darwinism, with its crude 
" survival of the fittest,” though, let it 
be said, its honest and painstaking tabu- 
lation of biological facts, has received its 
death-blow, its adherents staring with 


puzzled wonderment at the new heaven 
and the new earth evolving in the science 
of to-day The corruscations of radium 
have thrown light into the dark places m 
materialism and swept into the limbo oi 
forgotten things the old theories of matter 
Wallace and Crookes, Lombroso and 
Arthur Balfour have replaced the blind- 
ness of the older scientists The new 
synthesis is at work. In the theory of 
vibration of dead ” matter the barrier^ 
between mineral and vegetable, vegetable 
and animal, animal and man have fallen 
Science is ceasing to be a tatterdemalion 
of rags and patches. It is taking a living, 
breathing form. It is beginning to “know. ’ ' 

In the same way European philosopliv 
has been undergoing a subtle change. 
The supremacy of the intuitional of a 
Bergson is freeing mankind from the 
materialist monism of a Haeckel, the 
brutality of a Nietszche, or the arid in- 
dividualism of a Herbert Spencer, whoso 
dead synthesis like the dead analysis ol 
science, is giving way to the newer, living 
synthesis. Everywhere, the breaking 
down of material barriers, of barriers that 
can never be reaied again. 

If this can be said of Social Reform and 
Science, of Philosophy as of other d<f- 
mains of European thought, what is to be 
said of Philosophy’s twin brother — Re- 
ligion? 

Religion and Social Service. 

The new spirit moves so rapidly and 
potently in the world of religion, that men 
are breathless and bewildered The land- 
marks of yesterday are thrown dowm~— 
new landmarks are set up, only in their 
turn to give place to the newer landmarks 
of to-morrow 

The bitterness of religious polemic like 
the bitterness of the dogma behind it is 
giving place to a comradeship of spirit 
which finds its expression in the exchange 
of pulpit and in the endeavour to under- 
stand the other’s point of view. Through- 
out the Churches of Christendom, with 
perhaps one notable exception, there is 
breaking a new light — a new conception 
of the universality of the Central Figure. 
The old, rigid barriers of “sheep and 
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goats ” are breaking up. As never before, 
men and women of different denomina- 
tions are beginning to recognise the central 
truth of every aspect of Christianity. 

They are finding in a common field of 
Social Service a new realisation of the 
brotherhood underlying the Christ-spint. 
They are applying religion to the common, 
everyday life, and in the application 
finding that differences disappear, new 
bonds of understanding are forged, and 
a fuller, freer religious life is possible. 

Watch how the dry arguments of dog- 
matic theology have given place to a 
realisation of the spirit of Christianity 
rather than its forms Dogma has been 
replaced by ‘'doing” 

And this fuller understanding between 
the churches of Europe has been fol- 
lowed by two other significant happen- 
ings The first is the readiness of the 
church member to co-operate willingly 
with those great masses which stand out- 
outside any and every church — the men 
and women who, whilst carrying out the 
spirit of Christ, avow no membership of 
any denomination. 

The other happening is the most 
significant of all, being the full manifesta- 
tion of the new spirit. 

It is the readiness with which the 
Western religions, like the masses of anti- 
materialists who stand outside the actual 
churches and chapels, are beginning to 
realise the common central truth of all 
religions — of the East as of the West 

Throughout Europe are spnnging up 
thousands of societies for the study of 
Eastern religions. Buddhism finds its 
adherents by hundreds of thousands m 
modem Europe, whilst many other re- 
ligions of the East are being studied with 
earnestness by Western minds. The posi- 
tivism, the action of Christianity, is 
finding itself leavened by the passivism, 
the receptiveness of the Eastern religions, 
and morh particularly by that of the Lord 
Buddha. Unfortunately distorted as 
many of these Eastern religions become in 
the realist concretion of the Western 
mind, which must take time to accustom 
itself to the Eastern method of thought, 


this religious intercourse between East 
and West is having potent and vitalising 
results for the West, which is gradually 
being prepared for a vastness of religious 
conception to which it has hitherto been 
a stranger. 

East Conquers West 

A strange paradox is showing itself in 
these days. Whilst the West has been 
conquering the East geographically, there 
is working in the West the spirit of the 
East which, in the times to be, will win 
its bloodless victories, the conquests of the 
spirit .'throughout the Western hemisphere, 
which IS gradually becoming impregnated 
with the thought-currents of the other 
hemisphere. For light still comes from 
the East 

It is the belief of many of us to-day 
that the future of Europe lies between 
those spiritual flowers, growing amidst 
the universal decay of which I have 
spoken, and the best spirits of the Orient, 
reinforced by that part of the world which 
is rapidly becoming the Cradle of the 
coming White Race — the North American 
Continent. Appalling as it may seem, 
nothing would seem to be more inevitable 
than that large masses of Europeans will 
die out under the cloud of insanity and 
vice which is destroying them The 
Writing on the Wall grows ever plainer — 
the writing that sets out the doom of a 
race in the mass unless it turn from its 
materialism and its exaltation of the 
intellect to the exclusion of the spirit. 

The great War is but another chapter 
in that writing. It is the story of a 
destruction which is necessary before the 
construction to come. It is the prepara- 
tion of the flower of a race for the building- 
up that shall follow the breaking-down. 

But out of the carnage the clarion call 
of democracy is making itself heard — 
heard in the church as in the council 
chamber — m the world of industry as in 
the world of science. It is heard m the 
downfall of a Continent as it will be heard 
m the Continent to rise from the ashes of 
the old. It is the voice of Democracy, 
but it is also the voice of Religion. 

Shaw Desmond. 





ANS ie golfe de la Napoule qm le nom d’une ville forte, edifiee sur Lerina 
) baigne de ses eaux bleues la ville (St. Honorat) ; mais de son temps on n'en 

de Cannes, apparaissent deux pe- voyait plus que des vestiges, 
lies de verdure Sainte-Marguente Bien longtemps apres retabhssement 
Strabon et cette colonie 


tites 

que Strabon et 
Pline I’ancien 
appelaient Lero , 
et Saint Honorat 
la plus petite et 
la plus avancee 
dans la mer, qui 
etait connue sous 
le diminuti de 
Lerina 

Ce double nom 
de Lero et de 
Lerina, nous dit 
Strabon, consacre 
le souvenir d'un 
heroslegendairedu 
nom de Lero qui 
avait son temple 
dans les lies. On 
suppose • que ce 
heros mysterieux 
fut le conducteur 
de la race qui aux 
temps prehistori- 
ques, ^envahit ces 
contrees, A une 
epoque reculee, en 
elfet, les Ligures, 
tribu de race 
Aryenne, Ve Race, 
Venus de 'TAsie 
mineure, envahi- 
rent cette partie 
des Gaules, jusque- 
H occupee par les 
peuples Basques 
de la IVe Race 
ou race Atlanta 
Pline nous donne 


Aryenne, en 598 
avant J C , les 
Phoceens vinrent 
s’y e t a b 1 1 r e n 
m^me temps qu’a 
Marseille. Puis 
vinrent les 
Romains, comme 
Patteste encoie 
aujourd’hui iin 
cippef tres bien 
conserve avec 
cette inscription 
Neptuno Veratia 
Montana. 

('"A Neptune, 
Veratia Montana 
a eleve ce monu- 
ment.”) 

D'autres debris 
du passe sont 
encore visibles 
dans Tile, notam- 
ment une chapel le 
du Vile siecle, la 
chapelle de la 
Sainte Trinite, 
batie sur I’em- 
placement d’un 
temple dont 
Porigine se perd ’ 
dans la nuit des 
temps. Sa porte 
basse est formee 
de trois pierres 

CoPinght- Exclusive property of L'tle Satni CnormeS presqiie 

abbaye de lerins-la chapelle brutes, qui 
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d autres pomts de la construction les 
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Un arclieologue, M. Vasserot y a fait des 
iouilles II a rencontre divers caveaux et 
a exhiim4 un crane dont la bouche etait 
remplie d’algues marines. D'apres lui “ le 
monument a dfi §tre Fobjet d’une grande 
devotion, car les marches, qui descendaient 
du cloitre voisin dans son enceinte, sont 
usees et polies comme du marbre par le 
Irottement, effet prodmt sans doute par 
le passage repete des Meles qui venaient 
vencrer les reliques de quelque grand 
Saint, deposees sous Taut el ’’ 

Cette chapelle est situee 
a la pointe orientale 
de Tile, c’est pourquoi on 
suppose que le temple 
qu’elle recouvre fut 
eleve pent-etre au heros 
Ligunen Lero, dans les 
temps prehistoriques. 

II y a en tout sept 
chapelles dissemmees sur 
le pourtour de Tile, et au 
centre trois eglises prin- 
cipales. De celles-ci fait 
partie Teglise abbatiale 
reconstruite recemment, 
en meme temps que la 
nouvelie abbaye dans des 


proportions tres heureuses 
qui repro-duisent 
dTine faqon parfaite la 
fagade de Tancienne 
eglise, mais report ee au 
couchant, comme Texige 
la tradition des premiers 
Chretiens qui voulaient 
que le pretre fit face a 
I’autel 

L’ascetisme Oriental 
Penetre en Occident. 

La reputation de 
Fascetisme oriental, pra- 
tique par St Antoine et 
St Pacdme dans les de- 
serts egyptiens de la The- 
baide, etait parvenue 
jusqu’en Occident, et d6]a 
au IVe si^cle plusieurs 
ascetes chretiens s’etaient 
etablis dans les ties Lipan 
au nord de la Sicile. 

A cette epoque, celui qui devait donner 
a Pile Lerina son nom modeme de Saint 
Honorat, vint s’y etabhr Elle etait cou- 
verte de ruines et de broussailles pleines 
de reptiles venimeux. 

Un panegyriste de St. Honorat dit de 
son adolescence On Ve.ut cru sous la 
condmte d’tm Maitre mysUneux et divin, 
tar o' est sans le secours d’auoun des siens 
qtdil fut ainsi forme, D’apres la legende, 
void comment il prit possession de 
Lerma 
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Le Saint a son arnvee dam Vile, voyani 
accounr Us serpents, se prosterne et con'jure 
le Seigneur de les exterminer. Aiissitot 
ils expirerent tons ; mais leurs corps 
infectaient Vair. Le Saint monte sur un 
palmier et pne avcc fervour Alors, la mer 
se souleve, les plots 
inondent la surface 
de Vile et emportent 
cn se rekrant les 
cadavres des 
reptiles. 

OUINZE SlECLES 

D’Histoire 
Peu apres Farrivee 
de St Honorat 
dans File, Finva- 
sion des barbares 
Vint semer la 
devastation et la 
mine sur tout 
I’occident. 

La civilisation 
loniaine mena^ait 
d’etre engloutie. 

D’autres solitudes 
monastiques, cedes 
de ITrlande et du 
Mont Athos, par- 
tagerent avec St. 

Honorat le privi- 
lege d’echapper a 
la devastation 
universelle, maisle 
r61e conservateur 
j one par St. 

Honorat fut de 
beaucoup le plus 
considerable. 

Dans le desastre 
de la soci6t^, la 
vie litteraire et 
scientifique se 
retira en partie 
dans File Lerina. 

Sa biblioth^que 

lut la plus belle de FEurope au temps de 
Raymond Ferrand, sumomme le Mon^e 
d'apres Nostradamus, 
parfait en toutes sciences et langues 
exqius en peinture et enluminure.’' En 
690. Saint Amand, abbe de St. Honorat 
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gouvema jusqii’a 3700 niomes repan dus 
dans les diverses provinces de la Gaiile 
Saint Patnee, avant d’aller evangeliser 
ITrlande, vint faire un stage dans File de 
Saint Honorat. 

Semblable a une vigne dont les rameaiix 
ont rempli le 
monde, la petite ile 
fut une pepiniere 
d'ev^ques, de 
saints et de 
martyrs. 

En 732, les Sar- 
rasins, battus par 
Charles Martel, se 
rejettent sur la 
Provence et vien- 
n e n t massacrer 
Saint Porcaire et 
500 moines. Ils 
reviennent pai 
mer en 812 et 
devastent de 
nouveau Fabbaye 
Leurs invasions 
alternent avec 
cedes des pirates 
normands. 

Au Xlle siecle 
la construction 
d'un monastere 
fortifie donna 
quatre siecles de 
paix et de pros- 
perite a File, qiii 
fut de nouveau 
devastee et pillee 
sous Charles Quint 
par les Espagnols 
En 1525 les 
galeres espagnoles 
vmrent relacher k 
St. Honorat. Elies 
emmenaient Fran- 
cois I , fait prison- 
nier a Pa vie. Le 
roi de France y passa la nuit du 21 au 22 
Jmn. 

^ Cent ans plus tard, les Espagnols 
semparerent a nouveau de File et la 
fortifierent, mais ils en furent bientdt 
chasses. Pendant la guerre de sept ans, les 
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Aiistro-Sardes, appuyes 
de la flotte anglaise, 
s’emparent de Cannes 
e t de Tile d e St. 

Honorat, et la convrent 
de mines . 

Sons Louis XV, 

Tabbaye ne comptait 
plus que sept momes 
La Revolution declara 
les lies propriete 
nationale et les mit 
aux encb^res. 

Enfin Dom Marie 
Bernard en 1869 et 
apres sa mort en 1888, 

Dom Marie Colomban, 
qui lui succeda comme 
abbe, releverent 
Tabbaye de ses mines, en y introduisant 
la r^gle de Citaux. 

Elle est aujourd’hui revenue a la paix et 
k la prosp6rite. 

Saint Honorat et ^ Son Etrange 
Destinee 

Au qumzi^me sidcle, le Pape Eugene, 
abordant sur le rivage de Tile, quitta sa 
chaussure et les pieds nus fit le tour de 
Tile. II etait venu Saint Honorat ayant 
reconnu que les choses merveilleuses qu’on 
en disait etaient bien au-dessus de la 
realite. 


LE JARDIN DE L’ABBAYE. 

Ce sen tier existe toujours, sur ce sol 
rocailleux ofi des milliers d’annees et 
vingt siecles d’histoire ont enseveli leur 
poussiere. En le parcourant, nous pouvons 
au]Ourd’hui encore, evoquer dans le cadre 
de cette petite lie, la visite des Papes et 
des Princes, les assauts des pirates et des 
nations de toute TEurope qui se sont 
dispute ce com de terre, arrose du sang 
des martyrs, illustre par la science de ses 
moines, et enrichi de prccieuses reliques 
qui en font un centre spirituel et religieux 
d'une puissance incomparable. 

E Duboc 



Col>yright—E\chiiive property of L'tle Samt Honorat 

VILE SAINT HONORAT. 

Les Moines de Lerins a la manoevre du cannon porte-amarres operant 
un sauvetage. 


Let us build altars to 
the Beautiful Necessity. 
If we thought men were 
free in the sense that in 
a single exception one 
fantastical will could 
prevail over the law of 
things, it were all one as 
if a child’s hand could 
pull down the sun. If, 
in the least particular, 
one could derange the 
order of nature — ^who 
would accept the gift 
of life ? — Emerson. 
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THE RATIONALE OF THE ORDER OF 
THE STAR IN THE EAST 


T here are two difficulties which 
have to be met by one who would 
attempt to set forth the reasons of 
the Order of the Star in the East for its 
belief in the near coming of a great 
Spiritual Teacher (1) The first is that 
the Order, as such, does not inquire into 
the individual reasons which bnng its 
members into its fold The only common 
ground of membership is the bare belief 
that such a Teacher is coming, together 
with a general determination to act 
practically upon that belief, in the sense 
of doing something, if possible, to prepare 
His way. The Order includes members 
of all the great Faiths, and of most 
nationalities, and it is obvious that not 
only psychological differences, but differ- 
ences ol civilisation, tradition and environ- 
ment, must produce corresponding differ- 
ences in the way in which all these people 
think about a subject of this kind. In 
one Faith, for example, the cyclic, or 
periodic, appearance of Great Teachers in 
the world is a regularly accepted article 
of belief ; in another, such an appearance 
would be looked upon as anomalous or 
portentous In one, the claims of the 
Teachers and Prophets of other Religions 
are freely acknowledged , in another, such 
claims will be categorically denied. In 
one the interplay of the spiritual and the 
visible worlds is looked upon as just as 
natural and normal to-day as ever in the 
past, and the possibility of great and 
important spiritual happenings, even in 
our own time, readily admitted, in 
pother. It IS probable that such happen- 
ings would be regarded as belonffing 
rather to the "earlier and more romantic 
ages of the world, and as out of keeping 
with the prosaic and matter-olTact atmo- 
sphere of to-day, 

A again, some ol the members of the 
Order of the Star in the East are highly 
educated thoughtful people, students of 
philosophy and history and so able to 


bring the light of these studies to beai 
upon their expectation of the probable 
course of events m the neai future , 
others are less educated — some quite 
uneducated — and it is natural that the 
expectation, in these cases, will be Jess 
articulate, less able to give an account of 
itself, no matter how deep and true it ma\' 
be for the person concerned. Some of our 
members, too, are grown-up people, others 
are children The expectation is the same 
m both cases, but it is easy to see how 
differently it will clothe itself in the mind 
of an adult and a child 
Thus, what with the non-insistence of 
the Order upon any particular grounds ol 
belief, and the innumerable differences of 
outlook consequent upon the variety of 
race, creed, civilisation, age, and general 
environment in its world-wide member- 
ship — it IS clearly impossible to give the 
reasons of the Order, as an Order, for the 
belief upon wffiich its existence is based 
(2) The second difficulty is that a 
belief of this kind cannot rest wholly 
upon reasons which can be set forth in 
black and white. Its real basis-— the 
force in it which gives it its psychological 
grip— must reside in some deeper part of 
the nature rather in wffiat we should 
call the intuition ” than in the intellect. 
Unless some kind of inner percejitioii of 
this sort be present, it is doubtful wffiether 
any mere catalogue of reasons pointing to 
the probability of such an event in the 
near futm-e would be sufficient to awaken 
belief On the other hand, if the per- 
ception be there, the intellectual reasons 
will undoubtedly do much to enforce and 
confim the belief and to bring it out and 
tix it in the brain consciousness. The 
reasop will be thus rather by way ol 
corroboration and verification' than of 
actual grounds for the belief, and he who 
would endeavour to set them forth has to 
bear this m mind. He is forced to 
remembei, that is to say, that the real 
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life of the belief is something which he 
cannot impart, and something, the ab- 
sence of -wLich must make the most 
elaborate reasoning appear lame and 
impotent. 

These two difficulties impose tw^o cor- 
responding limitations upon an attempt 
such as is made in these papers 

(1) The first difficulty makes it neces- 
sary, if one would state the reasons for 
the belief at all, to state the reasons 
which would appeal to some particular 
class, or section, of the members of the 
Order, and not to the Order as a whole 
And this raises the question of the class 
or section to be selected for this purpose 
Here, I think, geographical considerations 
have to be taken into account In a book 
written for Western readers, for example, 
although to man}?- it might be interesting, 
and also instructive, to learn on what 
grounds the belief is entertained in 
remoter parts of the world — what our 
Buddhist members, for example, have to 
say about it, or how it appears to a 
Mohammedan or, Hindu — yet one im- 
agines that what such readers will prin- 
cipally wish to hear is how the belief 
appeals to ordinar 3 ^ Western minds, 
brought up in Western conditions and 
familiar with the thought atmosphere of 
the West- It is with this particular 
object in view, therefore, that the present 
series of articles has been undertaken. It 
IS an attempt to set forth those reasons 
for the belief m the near advent of a 
great spiritual Teacher, which, as the 
writer knows, appeal to a large and repre- 
sentative section of the Order of the Star 
m the East, that section consisting of 
educated men and women, in touch with 
Western thought and Western affairs. 
If one would qualify them further, one 
would say that they are liberal in re- 
ligion , that they are sufficiently mystics 
to believe that the relations between the 
invisible and the visible worlds, between 
God and man, are just as real and living 
and full of wonderful possiblity as thej^ 
ever were ; and, at the same time, suffi- 
ciently naturalistic to hold that these 
relations work according to law and 


method, and that there exists a vital 
connection between their more striking 
manifestations and important crises in the 
great evolutionary scheme which is being 
worked out in the world. Such an event 
as the coming of a World-Teacher they 
would look upon, that is to say, not as a 
fortuitous happening but as one inti- 
mately bound up with the World-Purpose 
and marking a definite stage in its un- 
folding. Their reasons, consequently, for 
expecting an event of this kind in our 
own day wuuld be derived, firstly, from a 
general conception of that World-Purpose 
and the method of its working out and, 
secondly, from a survey of the conditions 
existing in the w'orld at the present time, 
leading to the conviction that a definite 
and recognisable crisis of the kind referred 
to has been reached. 

(2) The second difficulty limits the 
number of readers to whom an exposition 
of this sort is likely to appeal. It is 
obvious that the inner perception, or 
intuition, alluded to above, cannot be 
implanted from outside It must spring 
from within. Consecjuently, there will be 
many cases where what appear to some 
to be striking grounds for the belief will 
appear no grounds at all ; jUst as there 
are cases where the conviction from within 
is so strong that all ‘‘ grounds or 
“ reasons,’’ although interesting no doubt, 
are quite superfluous as belief-inducing 
factors. In either of these tw'o cases there 
is not much to be gained by the setting 
forth of reasons But there is a third 
type of case where the clear explanation 
of the intellectual grounds of the belief 
may be very useful I refer to cases where 
the intuition is already present, but 
slumbering or latent , and where such an 
explanation may, consequently, help to 
awaken it and make it aware of itself. 
This is not the place to go into the question 
of the intuition and its mode of w^orking 
But we may at least assume that, if it be 
(as many hold it to be) a mode of contact 
with reality lying behind and beyond the 
contact of the intellect and distinguished 
from the latter by being immediate 
instead of discursive, then it may be 
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])()ssible ior a truth to be apprehended in 
this way, and yet for the intellect to be 
unaware of that apprehension until a 
door has, so to speak, been opened, through 
which the realisation of it may come down 
into the bram-consciousness. Something 
(jf this kind seems to account for that 
sense, ■which people so often ha’we m 
liearing of a new truth, of having “ knowm 
it all before ” , that sense which, the 
moment such a truth has been mentioned, 
•.eems at once to make it sink home and 
become an inalienable possession. And 
we may, perhaps, assume that the possi- 
bility of a reserve of truth — already 
apprehended in the deeper parts of the 
nature yet unprecipitated as yet into the 
bram-consciousness—may be the greater 
m the case of essentially spiritual truths, or 
tiuths wLich, although they may concern 
outward physical happenings, have yet an 
essentially spiritual meaning and value ; 
and consequently that the need for 
giving to such intuitions all the intel- 
lectual help in our power may be the 
more pressing. 

There is particularly a call for such help 
at the present time On every side to-day 
there is spreading a sense of something 
great impending, of the gathering up of 
the \^brld-Purpose for some mighty crisis 
big with spiritual significance for mankind. 
And, m view of this, one cannot help 
feeling that there may be some who, 
conscious of this prophetic stimng within 


them, may find in it a revelation of new 
meaning and inspiration, if they can link 
it on to a hope like that which lives m 
the Order of the Star It may well be 
that the feeling “ I knew^ that before ' " 
will flash through some minds w'hen they 
hear of it , and it is to help these, partly, 
that these articles have been wuitten 
There is another purpose, finally, which 
they may serve. None could be more fully 
aware than the particular section of 
members of the Order, to whom I ha\'e 
referred, of the peculiar difficulties en- 
compassing the belief, or rather the type 
of belief with which the Order is associated . 
They are aware of the frequency with 
which some such belief has been held in 
the past, and of the extravagances to 
which any such idea is inevitably liable , 
nor are they ignorant of the sharp an- 
tagonism that must exist between it and 
the ordinary critical thought atmosphere 
of our time. They cannot expect that 
argument will prevail against all this 
All they can hope (and even that with the 
most modest expectations of success) is 
that, by setting forth the grounds of then- 
belief, they will at least show that it has 
grounds, that some reflection has gone to 
the making of it, and that it is not merely, 
as such beliefs have sometimes been, a 
matter of the esoteric interpretation of 
ambiguous texts or the product of un- 
supported revelation. 

E A. WODEHOUSE 


(To be continued.) 


The eye of the poet plunges deep into 
all objects, in order to surprise, m their 
inmost recesses, that portion of God's 
thought which must exist there . . He 

kno'w^s that whatever appears to be an 
exception or an irregularity, appears so 
only because its proper place in the 
universal order has not been ascertained , 
because to condemn at once has been 
found easier than to study He knows 
that there exists not in creation a being 
so fallen, a heart so perverse, as not to 
afford one side by which it may be again 
knit to humanity , one chord capable of 


vibrating m unison with the good, that is 
to say, with universal harmony , one 
aspect under which to appear as apper- 
taining to the beautiful, in other words, 
to the visible expression of universal 
harmony. He seeks this aspect, this 
chord, this side. — Mazzini. 


Give counsel, execute judgment ; make 
thy shadow as the night m the midst of 
the noonday ; hide the outcasts ; not the 
wanderer Let mine outcasts dw^ell with 
thee — Isaiah. 
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ADDRESS BY LADY EMILY LUTYENS AT 
A MEETING OF MEMBERS, NOV. 1st, 1914 


I WANT to speak to you this morning 
of some of the lessons which we, as 
Members of the Order can learn from 
the crisis through which the world is pass- 
ing at the present time. There is a close 
relationship between what is going on in 
the outer world and in the lives of indi- 
vidual Members of the Order, and if we 
can rightly understand both conditions, 
we shall usefully be able to co-operate 
with the great forces which are at work 
Though this IS a world war it is also 
typical of the war which goes on in every 
human soul who is trying to make 
spiritual progress. I picture the world as 
a workshop m which the great Artificer 
is forging weapons for His service, and our 
work at the present time is to try and 
prepare ourselves to be useful weapons 
in His hand. 

There are certain aspects of the present 
war which may guide us in our own 
individual warfare First let us realise 
that when any great force is poured out 
into the world it is not in itself either good 
or bad, but it quickens both.thegood and 
bad in the vehicles through which it 
passes. This war is the outcome of a 
tremendous outrush of force, which, we 
are told, is being poured out into the 
world in preparation for the coming of the 
Great Teacher, and we can see that it is 
producing results both good and bad. 
On the one side, an emphasis and ex- 
aggeration of everything that is brutal, 
cruel and destructive, on the other side, 
splendid and heroic deeds are being per- 
formed. Is not this exactly the same 
with ourselves ? Many of us who have 
been brought into contact with the T.S. 
or the Order of the Star in the East have 
had the same experience. It comes as 
rather a shock to us who have joined an 
organisation of this kind and are brought 
into contact with those ahead of us 
spiritually to find that evil qualities. 


habits, emotions, desires and thoughts 
which we imagined had been finally 
conquered have suddenly revived, and, 
with an increasing intensity, side by side 
with an increasing capacity for good. 
While sometimes we feel capable of heroic 
actions and unselfish deeds that make for 
progress and good, we are also troubled 
by the realisation that there are still in 
us powers for great evil and reaction 
So that m the individual as well as in the 
world at the present time there are savage 
instincts being brought out as well as 
the qualities of saints and heroes. 

There is a great mercy, if we rightly 
understand it, in this work of preliminary 
preparation, for, if we are not now able 
to endure, how shall we abide the day 
of His coming, and how may we stand 
when He appeareth.’' If we cannot bear 
the vibrations of this preparatory time, 
how shall we be able to bear the far more 
powerful vibrations of His actual Presence? 
Our work is to accustom ourselves and 
the world gradually to that great spiritual 
down-pounng which must ever accom- 
pany the advent of a World Teacher. 
If He had come suddenly into the world 
without any preparation, you can imagine 
what would have been the result, how the 
world, being unprepared, might have 
repeated the crime of 2,000 years ago 
This is our testing time as regards our 
usefulness for the future. 

Another lesson we can learn from the 
war IS the extreme unimportance of the 
individual A great plan is being worked 
out, and m that plan each of us is asked 
to co-operate We are given great oppor- 
tunities and it is left to us to take or 
leave them If we refuse and throw aside 
these opportunities when they are pre- 
sented, or if we are too weak to bear 
the strain they bring, then we shall be 
swept aside and others will be imme- 
diately called upon to take our place. 
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The great plan ih not going to be upset 
because one individual drops out. The 
individual soldier is not important , his 
importance consists only in his power to 
co-operate with the whole So our in- 
dividual importance consists m the way 
in which we learn to co-operate with the 
great forces that are at work Our per- 
sonal progress is not of the slightest 
importance except in so far as it gives us 
increased power of service , our happiness 
is a matter of indifference except in so far 
as we can find it in giving happiness 
A great plan is being worked out and it is 
not going to be upset by anything we can 
do or not do. A soldier when he enlists 
has to forget himself utterly, to be pre- 
pared to sink his own individuality, 
because in an army the individual soldier 
is lost among his fellow soldiers The 
fact that all wear the same uniform shows 
that they have become merely units 
m a great army, and so we, also, have to 
put on the uniform of service, our own 
personality and individual progress being 
swept aside for the common good We 
have got to be ready to take what comes, 
to go where we are sent and to do what 
we are told without troubling as to what 
is to happen to us afterwards. 

Another quality which is needed both 
m the soldier and in one who is making 
spiritual progress is adaptahiUty . To be 
able to respond at one moment to a great 
demand, to heroic self-sacrifice in which 
all our energies and powers shall be 
enpged, and the next moment to be 
able to slip back into comparative in- 
activity. Most people find it much more 
difficult to pass through that penod of 
inactivity than through the storm and 
stress. It is a great test for those who 
have played a prominent part in any 
big movement to be suddenly withdrawn 
Irom that active participation and to 
see others filling their places while they 
are left on one side And yet, if we look 
at the lives of those who are being trained 
101 this work and who seem to be most 
necessary to it, we often find they are 

of activity pass them by. It is ,ust as 


necessary sometimes to stand still as to 
go on, and we have to learn to be elastic 
and yet resistant. This is especially 
difficult for people wEo are gradualh' 
being trained to take a wider outlook 
on life, to get away from ordmaiy, ortho- 
dox conceptions, and who therefore are 
inevitably pioneers, espousing unpopular 
causes, ever in the forefront, overleaping 
the barners of conventionality and ortho- 
doxy And yet sometimes it may be 
necessaiy for the progress of the work 
that we should be content to restrict 
ourselves within a narrow limit, to go 
and shut ourselves up once more within 
those barners of conventionality and 
orthodoxy which we feel to have out- 
growm 

Another lesson which this w'ar is teach- 
ing us, a lesson of supreme importance, 
is that life alone counts, the form matters 
nothing On the battlefields of Europe 
to-day forms are being shattered that the 
spirit may find fuller expression and 
reach out to a larger self-realisation It 
is difficult to let go the form which en- 
shrines our beloved, and those whose 
dear ones are fighting in the battle at the 
present time are learning the lesson at 
the cost of terrible pain. But each one 
of us must in turn go through the same 
struggle, there are forms to which we 
cling, those things which belong to the 
lower personality, those things which 
have become very dear and precious 
to us, and yet before we can realise the 
true life of the Spirit these forms must be 
shattered before our eyes Everything 
has got to be laid upon the altar of 
sacrifice so that it may be transmuted 
into an instrument for the world's service. 
Women in all countries engaged in this 
war are giving their dearest, sacrificing 
them on the altar of their countries' 
service, so has each one of us to lay upon 
the altar of sacrifice those things which 
have meant so much to us. Every form 
that binds and fetters has to be shattered 
before the life can find its true expression 
and m this shattering there must always 
+1^ Eastern conception of 

the Trinity the destroying aspect of God 
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IS also the bliss aspect Looked at from 
the physical plane, the destruction of 
form always brings pain, but, looked at 
from the spiritual plane it means bliss 
Many homes are being shattered and 
there is much sorrow in the world to-day 
because these forms which are so dearly 
loved are broken up, but if we could rise 
tor a moment to the spiritual plane, we 
should only see cause for infinite rejoicing, 
tor we should know that the destruction 
we deplore is merely the opening of the 
doors of a prison house that the spirit 
may go free 

Another resemblance between the sol- 
dier and ourselves is the dithculty which 
arises from insufficient knowledge We 
all know that if we speak to any soldier 
who has come back from the Front, he 
can only tell us about the bit ot work m 
which he has been personally engaged, 
and that he knows nothing of the general 
work in which all are taking part, or of 
what IS happening even a few miles away 
He knows far less about the general 
situation than those of us over here who 
can read the newspapers That is also 
true of ourselves , we have got very 
little knowledge of the great plan which is 
being unfolded before our eyes, we can 
only see the little bit of work in which we 
personally are taking part This makes 
our difficulty ; for seeing only a bit of the 
plan it must often appear incomprehen- 
sible, and we are asked to co-operate in 
what often seems to be almost a mad 
endeavour void of common sense And 
yet, if we could see the whole plan, we 
should know that the success of the whole 
depends on the way in which we carry 
out the little bit of work which seems so 
incomprehensible and difficult to us So 
often a great success is dependent on the 
way m which each individual soldier 
or regiment has done his or its work and 
carried out a difficult command The 
best way to do our little share of the work 
successfully is by realising that our 
generals and leaders possess the more 
perfect knowledge which we lack, and 
therefore if we can only trust those leaders 
we do not mind what we are asked to do, 


or question their commands We must 
make use of commonsense and intuition 
in choosing our leaders, but when once 
chosen, let us trust them utterly and to 
the death. Those who are guiding are 
able to understand a great deal more than 
we m our present stage can hope to do 
and that certainly should be sufficient 
for us. We are greatly blessed in this 
movement of the Order of the Star and 
in the Theosophical Society m having 
leaders who are far ahead of us in know- 
ledge and wisdom, and who have attained 
many stages on the path which we are 
striving to tread. We can co-operate 
with the perfect certainty that though 
we may not understand, they would not 
have given us this work to do unless 
they, in their superior knowledge, had 
seen the great end which will result 
from it. 

In the war of nations as well as in the 
war of the individual there is always 
the possibility of a peace without honour. 
We can desert our post or capitulate to 
the enemy, a temptation constantly 
present both to nations and to individuals 
There is always a party in every country 
who agitates for peace at any price, who, 
seeing the terrible cost of war, is ready to 
sacrifice the objects for which so many 
have laid down their lives to bring about 
a peace before the time of peace is ripe 
So is it also in the war which we are 
waging with our lower selves ; we are 
sometimes tempted to ask for peace 
before the victory is won, and we cry 
aloud, as Arjuna cried on the field of 
Kurukshetra, that victory bought at such 
a price is too dear I am sure that every- 
one who is trying to make spiritual 
progress has experienced this temptation 
in the course of a long fight Some 
people feel that they have entered into 
the war unprepared for all that it entails , 
that, carried away by the thought of the 
honour and glory to be attained, they had 
forgotten the wounds and the pain 
They pray for the cup to pass away, not 
seeing that only one person can ever 
take away the cup when once we have 
put it to our lips and that is ourselves 
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it IS useless to cry out into the darkness 
of the pathway we have entered. We 
must either go forward till the victory is 
won or retire as deserters from the field of 
battle. 

Another great difficulty we all experi- 
ence IS to pursue the fight without hatred. 
That is a difficulty which we are all faced 
with at the present time as regards this 
war We are fighting to win and we 
. believe that we shall win, but, if our cause 
is a good one, is it necessary to be always 
repeating tales of German atrocities, and 
trying to stir up hatred of the enemy ? 
The tales may be true, but, on the other 
hand, what about the atrocities of which 
we ourselves are capable ? Let us also 
remember that the Germans are ]ust as 
certain that God is on their side as we are, 
and that they are fighting for a holy 
cause. We have got to combine the power 
of fighting this fight to a finish to the 
utmost of our capacity, yet without 
rousing the spint of hatred. This is also 
a difficult lesson for the individual to 
learn, because when we are fighting our 
lower selves, the enemy seems to us so 
contemptible that it fills us with a kind 
of hatred of ourselves Yet that is not 
the best spirit in which the war can be 
carried on We must fight until we have 
won the victory, but through all this 
fighting let us try to keep out the spirit 
of hatred because hatred always weakens. 
The spirit of love has got to conquer, 
the God within has to rise superior to the 
lower self. “It is not the devil in man 
that wins m the long run The devil in 
man is terrible, but it is the god in man 
that gives victory and happiness 
It will help us to understand all these 
difficulties, of the war outside and the 
war within, if we realise the great purpose 
that is being worked out through tribu- 
lation and pain. The purpose of this war 
is the preparation of the world for the 
coming of the Great Teacher, and each 
Member of the Order is also being prepared 
to act as a channel for the Master’s 
Force. 

The reason for this fighting of nations 
and individuals is that all that is likely 


to obstruct that Force has to be swept 
away , and so the fight goes on between 
the real and the unreal self. The barrier^ 
we erect between God and ourselves 
make it dangerous for Him to pour His 
Life through us What is it that causes 
pain in the physical body but an obstruc- 
tion to the flow of the blood stream ^ So 
also in the spiritual world The life 
force of the Spirit of God is only safe for 
us to receive as we pass it on ; if we are 
stnving to keep it and to hold it foi 
ourselves, then there is a danger that it 
will explode and shatter us Everything 
that is selfish, everything that belongs 
to the lower personality has to go before 
the Spirit can have free play Is there 
anything which seems to be necessary 
for our personal happiness apart from 
others, anything which we want to keep 
for ourselves, be quite sure that in the 
end it will have to be swept away. Before 
the light of God can shine through us 
everything selfish must be cast aside. 
Let us look each into our own hearts and 
see what there is that we feel to be 
absolutely necessary to our welfare and 
then know with certain knowledge that 
we shall have to learn to do without that 
thing Thus, if it is our good name that 
we value more than anything else in the 
world, we shall have to go through the 
mill of degradation and obloquy. If 
wealth seems necessary so that we may 
be enabled to live our life to the uttermost, 
then the time will come when w'e shall 
have to face poverty Or, perhaps, 
instead of wealth or reputation, we cling 
to friendship ; the presence and love of 
fnends means everything to us, yet we 
must some day reach that stage when we 
can stand alone without friends. In proof 
of this, consider the lives of all the great 
teachers who have trodden the path which 
IS called “ the Way of the Cross.” Take 
Mrs. Besant, for example. If you have 
read that wonderful auto-biography of 
hers, you will see that everything which 
she valued in life was m turn sacrificed 
upon the altar of Truth I have never 
read any life that so wonderfully illus- 
trates this as hers, and if you would 
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understand why she has reached her 
present stage, why she has become such 
a great leader of men, why she is loved, 
trusted and revered by thousands of her 
followers, read her life and you will under- 
stand that it is because she has passed 
through the fire until the dross of the 
lower self has been burned away and only 
the pure gold remains. We shall all have 
to face the same ordeal in our turn if we 
would eventually become helpers and 
healers of humanity We shall have to 


face it alone, knowing the difficulties and 
trials, yet with the absolute certainty 
that victory is sure ; knowing that some 
day there will come to us a peace which 
will not be the peace of capitulation, but 
the peace that comes when all fights 
have been fought to a finish and won 
When that day comes, we shall enter 
into the peace that passe th all under- 
standing,” and shall be worthy to stand 
in the ftesence of the Great Peacemaker 
Himself. 


IN THE GARDEN OF THE LORD 


C OME close, little child, while I tell 
you the story of the exquisite joy 
that came to the soul of little blue- 

flower 

In the land of the fairies there lived the 
soul of a flower In that glad sweet home 
of ]oy it had rested for seven fairy years. 
Then one day the Queen of Flowers 
commanded that little soul ‘‘ Go, take 
birth in the land of earth , show out there 
the beauty which here you have learned 
to feel and know , show forth the divine 
life within you, and give to the burdened 
earth the sweet 'Scent of your perfume, and 
the soft healing colour of your blossom.” 

W^here should the little flower-soul take 
birth ? WTere in the dark world should it 
breathe its message of tender love ? 
Where ? 

Now in the land of the East, on the 
southern slopes of the mighty Himalayas, 
there dwelt a loving Teacher, a Holy Man. 
There was none greater than He on all the 
earth. Pure was He as none was pure ; 
tender as none was tender ; great as none 
was great. They spoke of Him in the East 
by the holy name of Maitreya — “ He 
whose name is kindness.” He was the Lord 
of Compassion. 

In that dear Eastern land He dwelt, and 
His far-seeing eyes looked deeply mto the 
hearts of men. 

He who was beauty incarnate loved the 
beautiful things of the earth. He loved the 


flowers Around His magnificent house He 
had planned a glorious garden. Come with 
me, little child, and feel the ]oy of that 
wondrous garden See it now as I hold 
your hand — colour, colour everywhere, 
with the great sun beating down as though 
it has turned its radiance specially upon 
that sacred spot. A thousand million 
sparkling stars glitter in the air as the sun 
plays lightly in the garden. Look ' the 
flowers, the flowers, and their perfumes ' 
Flowers of blue and yellow ; flowers of 
flame and gold , rhododendrons, forget- 
me-nots, roses, pansies, daffodils, prim- 
roses, and the golden lily of Japan A 
mighty blaze of colour bathing in the glad 
sunshine of life spiritual and life physical. 
Listen, little child, a song of joy is sounding 
from out that garden , all nature rejoicing 
in the presence of the Lord. Surely 
it IS the fairest spot on earth. 

The Queen of Flowers looked down, and 
her eyes rested on this beauty She looked 
again at the little flower-soul and per- 
ceived that it held within it a permanent 
centre of living life, the promise of a 
mighty future, and she knew that it 
would be good that it should be born and 
live in the garden of the Holy Man. 

Bend low, little child, while I tell you 
the secret of the Queen of Flowers whis- 
pered to the fames who were to guard the 
buildmg of the form for the little flowqr- 
soul to dwell in She was to be beautiful , 
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pel led 111 ioim , with her scent so sweet 
that men would pause and ask whence 
came the delicate perfume All this, yes, 
ah ' but listen further , she was to be 
blue, blue as the eye^ of the Lord m whose 
^^aiden she grew This the Queen told the 
tairies while the little flow^er-soul said 
good-bye to her playmates. 

One more fairy year passed by, and into 
a tiny seed the little fiow^er-soul entered 
and h\^ed under the dark earth until the 
fames called to her to come out and greet 
the sun She pushed her little shoot 
above the ground, and several fairy weeks 
went by as the fairies w^atched the building 
of the little plant and tiny leaves. Then, 
one day, the soul of the little flower opened 
and showed itself a sweet scented blue- 
fiower, perfect and wonderful A violet 
had bloomed m the garden of the Lord 

Day by day the Lord walked in His 
garden Eyes of wondrous tenderness 
and compassion were His , His hair was a 
glorious gold. The heart of little blue- 
flow'er yearned to the Lord. In the quiet 
hours of the morning and at the peaceful 
evening time she learned to listen for His 
footsteps, whispering sometimes to herself, 
“ He comes ” 

The flow'ers loved Him w'ho loved 
them. 

Fairy weeks went by, and little blue- 
flower waited and w'atched in silence , 
deep, deep silence reigned in the heart of 
the tiny flower. One glad sweet morning 
He came into His garden , little blue- 
flower sent forth her delicate perfume 
in adoration to her Lord, and her heart 
called to Him as never before He paused , 
He smiled a radiant smile , straight to 
little blue-flower the Master went. She 
trembled wuth exquisite joy as He neared , 
deep m her soul she knew a marvellous 
happening was nigh. The Lord looked 
dowm into the heart of the little flow^er 
She veiled her eyes and bent to . the 


ground m deep and delicate reverence , 
then with an aching longing m her heart, 
she opened herself out to the Lord and 
looked upward into His eyes A moment 
of silence A low' cry of joy His eyes 
w'ere violet Deep, deep violet w'ere His 
eyes, and little blue-flower was even as 
the}^ She w'as one wuth her Lord 
The Queen of Flowers smiled m the land 
where she dwelt 

How long the little violet gazed into 
those wondrous eyes, whose colour was 
as hers, I cannot tell The marvellous 
influence of the Lord w^oke a greater power, 
a deeper perception, m that little per- 
manent centre of living life Her heart 
opened to deepest depths, and in flowei 
language she spoke to Him, the Lord “ J 
love Thee, I love Thee , take me to Thee , 
take to Thy tender heart this little violet, 
whose colour is as the colour of Thine 
eyes . take my life into Thine, and let it 
rest in Thee for ever ” 

He stooped, and as He touched her she 
thrilled to His touch ; joy was the pain 
she felt as He cut her gently by the stem . 
She died for Him, and He took her life 
into His. The form of little blue-flow’er 
died, but there was born that day a deeper 
life , the soul of little blue-flow'er liad 
passed to greater things 
O, little blue-flower, what sw'eet destiny 
was thine that brought thee thus, to grow 
in the garden of the Lord. 

O. little blue-flower, sw^eet and beautiful 
in His presence, marvellous the sunlight 
of His life What privilege was thine to 
bloom in that garden, and to worship with 
thy sweet scent the Lord whom all earth 
adore 

O, little blue-flower, in the far distant 
aeons thy soul shall dwell for ever in His 
presence , thou shalt live ,-^He a Lord of 
Universes, thou a living centre of pow'er 
m His garden of souls made perfect. 

Emma Hunt. 


To love IS to know the sacrifices w^hich 
eternity exacts from life, — J ohn Oliver 
Hobbes. 


Friendship is that by which the W'orld 
is most blessed and receives most good.— 
Jeremy Taylor. 
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NOTES AND 

A report has recently come m from 
Major Raimiindo Seidl, National Repre- 
sentative of the Order in Brazil He writes 
that at the time of liis appointment, m 
September, 1913, there were fifty-seven 
members in Brazil, affiliated to the French 
Section. With the appointment of a 
National Representative these became the 
nucleus of the Brazilian Section, and their 
number has been increased by twenty- 
eight new members during the past year. 
Three, how^ever, of the original members 
have died Thus the total membership, 
at the time of writing, was eight^^-two 
There is, in addition to these, one ver^" 
useful worker, Mr H E. Tuman, who is 
affiliated to the English Section. 

Four Organising Secretaries have been 
appointed for North Brazil, Rio Grande 
do Sul, Rio de Janeiro City, and the 
remaining States of Brazil respectively 
The first of these Secretaries, Sehor Don 
Marcolino de Magalhaes, has, wntes the 
National Representative, “ proved a real 
apostle,” and all appear to have been 
active In Rio de Janeiro meetings are 
held on the 11th of every month. The 
Monthly Review, 0 Theosophisia, kindly 
lends its pages for Order news. It has 
recently published a translation of ” At 
the Feet of the Master,” by the Head of 
the Order, and this translation was being 
turned into Braille, for the use of the 
blind, at the time of writing. The 
National Representative mentions that he 
is encouraging daily meditations among his 
members, and concludes with a reference 
to a Roman Catholic priest who, it appears, 
lb vigorously piophesymg the second 
coming of Christ, though vith the usual 

end of the w'orld ” implications 

Jis 

Here is a brief account of work in 
Switzerland, dated June, 1914 Mile. 
Brandt writes ” We close June with 
185 members Our tw'o Local Secretaries, 
one m Lausanne, one m Neuchatel, hold 
regular meetings once a week and are 
most active in propaganda work, although 


COMMENTS 

the chief activity remains centred in 
Geneva, where our monthly meetings 
draw together some fifty to eighty 
members most willing to open their 
hearts and minds to the mighty influence 
of Him w'ho comes We tried to ha^'e 
also an informal monthly meeting at 
which administrative points could be 
discussed and the various activities of the 
Order studied We have planned a scheme 
of work very like that existing in France, 
and we try not so much to create new 
forms of activity along social and economic 
lines as to use forms already existing, 
into which we can pour the life of the 
Order Some members are already work- 
ing along these lines, and we hope that, 
as time goes on, the bright life of the Star 
will be found to be expressing itself in 
forms which will be useful for the future. 
As, with the year 1915, our national 
Theosophical Society moves into new and 
more spacious headquarters, we shall have 
at our disposal a large hall for meetings 
and lectures, and we may rely on these as 
our best means of propaganda. Our 
General Secretary (of the Theosophical 
Society) gave some lectures this Spring on 
Esoteric Chnstiamty, and she tried to 
explain to her very large audience the 
Signs of the Times and of the coming 
Christ Opposition was strong .... 
Unfortunately, few of our members speak 
English and have the benefit of reading 
the Herald of the Star, although some try 
to learn that language m order to be in 
harmony and understanding with the be- 
loved Head and all our English brethren 
The propaganda work is now m the hands 
of one of our members who will do his 
uttermost to work m German Switzerland, 
where our members are so scarce. Though 
so small a Section, we are full of life and 
]oy, and work as hard as we can to spread 
the idea of the Star and to prepare men’s 
hearts for the coming of the Lord of Love ’ ’ 
^ ^ 

The last news from the French Section 
before the war was very good. The 
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inembersliip in France amounted, in June, 
to 1,056. The Cercle des ActimUs, Mme 
Blech wrote, was then very active “ Our 
last meeting of the Section d’Art was quite 
splendid, overcrowded and great enthu- 
siasm It IS good to finish the season with 
a great success. Now the holidays are 
beginning for three months Alas ! who 
knew what those three months were to 
bring forth ? The French Section of the 
Order is now, we hear, very busy with 
work in connection with the war 

5[. 5f{ :i; »• 

“ The idea of a coming World-Teacher, 
xMrs. Kuylienstierna, National Represen- 
tative, writes from Sweden, “ is not new 
lor many people in this country. I know 
some who have joined a society which 
believes in a near coming of the Spirit 
of the Holy Ghost. They believe m the 
imminence of great changes, a re-birth 
of the world m many ways, and hope and 
wish that the Swedes will strive to take 
their share in this and be among the 
leaders in the good work for humanity 

* sis * 

Dr Mar}^ Rocke, late Organising Secre- 
tary for England and Wales, whose 
splendid work in connection with the 
Star Shop in London is so well known to 
all members of the Order, has recently 
been appointed Organising Secretary for 
S India, Adyar Centre, whither she 
departed last summer with our Protector. 
Di. Rocke sends me the following pro- 
spectus of meditations in connection with 
the war, which she has recently been 
organising from Adyar. I print it just 
as it stands . — 

War Meditation of Goodwill. 

Held daily, as long as the War shall last 
at the Star Office, Adyar, Madras, 4-30 to 
4-40 p.m. (England, 1 MO to 1 1-20 a.m ) 

Each member of the Order has the 
solemn duty of guarding through this 
time the channels of goodwill which bind 
one nation to another, channels now m 
danger of rupture ” 

Opening. 

“As members of the Order of the Star 
m the East we assume our solemn duty 
of guarding through this time the channels 


of goodwill which bind one nation to 
another.’' 

“We meet as one of the little centres 
of goodwill which shall not only do then- 
share in minimising the brutality of War, 
but are powerful instruments m the hands 
of the Higher Powers, when They shall 
see fit to use us ” 

“ In each heart is to be kept alive and 
strong a loving sympathy for those 
ranged against it through force of 
nationality ” 

“ We ask that the Divine WiU shall 
find in us clean and deep channels through 
which It may deign to flow.” 

Meditation 

Close with the Invocation 
O MASTER of the Great White Lodge, 
Lord of the religions of the world, come 
down again to the earth that needs Thee 
and help the nations that are longing 
for Thy Presence Speak the Word of 
Peace, which shall make the peoples to 
cease from their quarrellings ; speak the 
Word of Brotherhood whereby the warring 
classes and castes shall know themselves 
as one. Come with the might of Th}' 
Love, come in the splendour of Thy Power, 
and save the world which is longing for 
Thy coming, 0 Thou Who art the Teacher 
alike of angels and of men. 

Meditation. 

1. An instant’s adjustment to harmony 
and unity with all members of centre. 

2. Homage, and offering of channel to the 
Lord, 

3 Meditate (1) '' Endeavour to see, 
even in the present conflict the work- 
ing of God’s plan for men, so as to 
co-operate with it more intelligently 
than^^ would otherwise be possible.” 
(2) On goodwill towards nations 
against which for the time being the 
member’s country strives,” 

4. Helpful thoughts to (a) those involved 
in the War, (b) Star members con- 
^ cemed, (c) special need of moment. 

0 - Project thought-form to country for 
the day “that a Divine Messenger 
win soon be in our midst, and that in 
His presence hatreds shall cease— it 
may be for ever.” 
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Sunday — (^2:) Rulers and all in authority. 
(5) Indian Members and country. 

Monday — Warriors (b) British Mem- 
bers and country 

Tuesday — {a) Women, Children, Aged 
{b) Colonial Members and countries. 

Wednesday — (a) Wounded, Dying, Red- 
Cross. (6) German and Austrian Mem- 
bers and countries 

Thursday — (a) Prisoners, Refugees, Dis- 
tressed Civilians, (&) French Members 
and country 

Friday — {a) “ Dead,” Bereaved (b) 
Belgian Members and country. 

Saturday — (a) All m fear, torture, sus- 
pense All acting heroically. Wounded 
horses, (b) Russian and Japanese 
Members and countries Neutral 
nations. 

Friends. 

Following Mr. Arundale’s suggestion 

that “ groups be organised for collective 


meditation,” members are invited to co- 
operate wherever they may be, at this or 
any other hour in the day, so that hy 
united effort our help may be directed 
with precision and with ■ strength. 
Appended is the scheme of medita- 
tion in use at The Star Room, ’Adyar. 
Quotations are from Mr. Arundale’s 
letter to The Herald of the Star for August, 
1914. 

Other suggestions are that whenever 
our minds revert to the War we add a 
thought of goodwill. That we think, 
speak and act goodwill until we become 
that for which we would fain form a 
channel. That we cease from criticising 
our “ opponents,” That we practise see- 
ing the point of view of other nations 
That we direct thoughts of goodwill and 
strong faith to counteract those of hatred 
and despair now being generated. 

E A W 


TO A GREAT ORATOR 


L EADER of men, with Thy great 
organ voice, 

Fearless and Free, 

Thou persuadest the strong ; the weak 
have little choice 
But to follow Thee 

Successor of Bruno, and that good Joan 
of France, 

Who life did give — 

Disdaining death, and tate, and circum- 
stance — 

That Truth might live , 


So Irhou, reviled, maltreated, dispossessed, 
Wert not afraid , 

But, seeking out the weak and the op- 
pressed, 

Did’st lend Thine aid ; 


Performmg daily, standing there alone. 
Thy sacrifice — 

While the small of heart looked on, and 
cast a stone 
At imagined vice 


Say what thou wilt — ^how can we but 
admire ^ 

Moulder of form, 

Whose gentlest word can set men’s hearts 
afire — 

Or still the storm ! 


Jasper Smith. 



T he shop of the order of the star in 

THE EAST, 290, Regent Street, having Closed, the 
Lending Library has been removed to 

18, TAVISTOCK SQUARE, W.C. 

It is open on Thursdays from ii — i, and from 2.30 5.30 p.m. 

Every other day, except Saturdays and Sundays, from 3—5 p.m. 

Meetings for E^nquirers are held at the 
same address on Thursdays^ from 3 — 4 p.m. 

Lady Emily Lutyens will be at home at 19, Tavistock Square, 
on Thursdays, from 4 — 5.30 p.m. (commencing January 14th), 
and will be very pleased to see any members or their friends. 


The Oriental Esoteric Library, 

1207 Q. STREET, N.W.. WASHINGTON, D.C., US A. 


The Library sells, exchanges and rents by mail books on 
Theosophy, Occultism, Social Movements and Problems. 

Supplies ‘^THE HERALD OF THE STAR” and all 
literature relating to the Order of the Star in the East. 

Publishes the “ 0. E. LIBRARY CRITIC,” a bi-weekly 
review devoted to Theosophy, The Order of the Star 
in the East, and Social Uplifting. 


Send us your address and we will forward you a sample copy free. 
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XLlye CDonfeasion of Jfaitb 
of a IRecruit 


For thzs •war I though ever haUng strife 

E^ilist with S'p'iY'ity rri'i'ficly auift sotiZy 'luy life 
I offer , deemirig not the pr^ce too htgh 
For the great good we seek No way to die 
Could I desire that's better , uor would 'imss 
Fhe chance of '' passing " in a cause like this 

Not m revenge , not for unhallowed gam ; 

Not that our Land should through another's pain 

Reap profit, go I , that were hut to feed 

Fhe flames of future envy , hatred^ greed / — 

But in high surety that the fight we wage 
Willy through its motive pure, redeem an age 
Grown rank with lust of getting ^ saturate 
With thought Ignoble, sordid, obdurate , 

A^n age which boasts the brutish creed that “ hlightf' 
Material power alone, is test of “ Fight " ; 

And changing cunningly the mineral clod 
Into a scythe of Death, makes that its God 

I go to fight, believing that this loar 
Will rid the Earth of thoughts and things that bar 
Man's upward path , make straight, prepare the wav 
For nobler issues m the cleaner day 

Fhat shall he when according to its kind 

Fhe holy seed, which in the human mind 
In recent past has germed, shall meet our needs. 
Fruiting in great-souled projects, selfless deeds. 

In deeper justice, opportunity 

Of richer life in wide community 

Fhen those high energies, the world nozo spends 

On gun-craft, shall be turned to loftier ends. 

Motive IS all abiding good can rise 
Only from acts performed as sacri ficc 
I 'join the mar at my high soul's command . 

Grant that I enter pure in heart and hand / 




By G S, Arundale. 


[It should be clearly understood that the contents of “ In the Starlight ** are the 
personal views of the writer. Neither the Head nor the Order are at all responsible 
for them. But the writer feels he is more useful to his readers in expressing freely 
his own thoughts and feeling, than if he were to confine himself to bare chronicles 
of events and to conventional ethical expressions.] 


EADERS of “ In the Starlight will 
have noticed that I have not 
hesitated to express my opinions 
freely on many of the burning contro- 
versial topics of the time, and, while most 
may understand the reasons underlying 
this freedom of expression, some may fear 
lest I am using the Herald of the Star to 
further special views and attitudes pre- 
judicial to the general interests of our 
Order I want, therefore, to try to ex- 
plain the position I think it my duty to 
take when writing these pages 
From my point of view, members of our 
Order have a very clear two-fold duty 
towards that particular portion of the 
world m which they live and move and 
have their being — (1) The duty of har- 
monising their characters with the tone 
we may imagine the great World-Teacher 
likely to set for the world’s improvement, 
(2) the duty of helping to guide their 
world at its own level and not at theirs 
Let us look at these two duties in the light 
of modern problems and modem con- 
ditions It IS obviously impossible for us 
to imagine exactly the lines along which 
the World-Teacher will give His teaching, 
still less may we hope at present to gauge 
its effect on daily life in the family or in 
the nation. But we may assert with 
confidence that the basic quality of His 
life — for His teaching and His life will be 
indistinguishable — will be a Love which 
is Brotherhood. Perhaps that is all we 
can venture safely to assert, but if the 
assertion be true, we have to set to work 
at once to tram ourselves to express this 
quality as best we can and to lay stress 
on its expression in the world around us 
Members of our Order who accept this 


general principle should keep their minds 
fixed on what it means to them and work 
it out according to their needs and tem- 
peraments They need not worry if some 
members speak of the World-Teacher,, 
while others refer to a World-Teacher. 
They need not worry if some members 
talk of the Christ, while others assert the 
coming of the Lord Maitreya They need 
not worry if some members are all for 
ceremonial, while others are all for prac- 
tical work on the physical plane alone. 
In our Declaration of Principles we declare 
the coming of a Great World-Teacher, not 
because He may not be the World-Teacher, 
but because He comes to all men and 
belongs to all men, and is m whatever 
form the individual sees Him If a mem- 
ber insists that He is the Christ and no 
other, to such a one He is the Christ and 
no other. The member may be nght or 
he may be wrong — it is not for the Order 
to judge All of us look for a Mighty 
Appearance, and it were unworthy of us 
to start wrangling now as to the respective 
values of the definite and indefinite 
articles 

Sjc % 5fC 

The point I want to make is that this 
first duty of harmonising our natures to 
accord somewhat with His is one of the 
great features of the Order of the Star in the 
East, and that we are sometimes needlessly 
afraid of infringing the Order’s neutrality 
I often receive letters from well-meaning 
members who ask whether the Head will 
not be pleased to direct such and such a 
lecturer to be more careful in what he 
says I am told that many of our 
lecturers entirely forget that the Order 
only refers to the coming of a World- 
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Teacher, since they speak openly of the 
coming Christ On the other hand, I am 
also told that u e must be \^ery careful not 
to mention the name of the Lord Maitreya 
in Christian lands ‘‘ as it will put people 
off." Now, I am not voicing the views 
of any one in authority when I say that 
I am glad that our speakers should express 
themselves as they feel and modify as 
much as they like the Declaration of 
Objects to suit their own beliefs. But — 
and it IS an important “ but ” — ^they owe 
it to members of the Order who do not 
think as they do carefully to point out 
that the Order has room for practically 
every form of expectation, that many are 
members who do not hold their views, and 
that the Declaration of Principles has 
been drawn up so as to meet the beliefs 
of all. This is the kind of neutrality we 
want, a neutrality of tolerance, not a 
neutrality of belief The more our beliefs 
are vigorous the better for the Order, 
provided that we gladly give others the 
same latitude on their lines that we claim 
for ourselves on ours Love and Brother- 
hood are the unifying qualities for which 
we all, I venture to think, are looking. 
The Great Expectation in each one of us, 
which has brought us to membership of an 
Order uniting all who expect, no matter 
what the form of the expectation may be 
to each, is based on our knowledge that 
the world needs love and brotherhood 
above all and that only a Mighty One — 
the embodiment of our Great Expectation 
— can be these to all the world. 

■H- ^ 

For this reason I have been endeavour- 
ing to lay stress on these two principles 
dunng the past few months. As an Order 
we have nothing to do with partisanship 
in the present war. As an Order we 
belong to all nations and to none. As an 
Order our mam duty, from the standpoint 
of the individual, is to hold up before men's 
eyes those qualities which we beheve will 
specially prepare us all to be worthy of 
His gaze. When the war is over I shall 
be glad to feel that the back numbers of 
this magazine can be read without bitter- 
ness by all classes of members, and while 


I have not hesitated to express what I 
believe to be true, I have tried at the same 
time to point out the existence of that 
divinity common to us all which makes us 
all very much alike We all make mistakes, 
we all go wrong, but we share a common 
future because we share a common past 
As members of an Order with such an 
expectation before it as ours has — as 
members of an Order which possesses a 
truth not common to the vast majority of 
mankind — ^we must see to it that we are 
worthy of the advantages conferred upon 
us, and whatever our duty may be towards 
the outside world we must long have 
ceased to hate and to despise if we would 
be the advance-guard of the army which 
is marching to welcome Him among His 
own. I hold that it is not true love 
which makes excuses for wrong-doing. 
When wrong has been done let it be 
acknowledged, and if possible prevented. 
True love means justice, it means 
sympathy, and, above all, understanding 
We who look for the Lord of Love must 
seek to show love when the majority fail 
By what measure are we nearer to Him 
than others unless we show understanding 
when it IS difficult to show it and when 
the}^ fail to show it ^ 

This brings me to the second part of tlie 
two-fold duty about which I wrote in the 
beginning the duty of helping to guide 
that portion of the world in which we In'c 
and in which, therefore, we move as His 
agents, as a testimony to His coming 
It is this portion of the duty which most 
people find it difficult to understand, for 
it is our habit much more to live for our- 
selves than for others, and we are more 
eager that other people should share the 
joy of our lives than that they should be 
helped to gam joys appropriate to them- 
selves. Many of our enthusiasts only 
long that other people should believe as 
they themselves believe, and are more 
anxious to increase the membership of 
the vanous societies to which they belong 
than to spread the principles for which 
their societies exist We must frankly 
recognise that we are somewhat in ad- 
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vance of our time, and that the majority 
of mankind will not for a long time be 
helped by those truths which help us It 
IS much more important, to my thinking, 
that the world should be helped to live 
more purely and more self-sacnficmgly 
than that we should endeavour to gam a 
large membership for our Order Most 
people will neither believe that a Great 
World-Teacher is coming among us nor 
accept His teaching when He gives it 
My own opinion is that, as the special 
teachings we know under the label 
“ Christianity ” were by no means wel- 
comed during the lifetime of the Christ, 
so such teachings as we may now receive 
will appeal only to the few, though per- 
haps abstractly recognised by a much 
larger number now than before We shall 
see the new adaptations of old realities 
slowly filtering through the appropnate 
section of mankind, just as Christianity 
has reached the special section of mankind 
for whom the Christ intended it. But 
there will always be sheep of folds other 
than the one specially established as the 
Christian fold was established , and not 
until brotherhood is practised by all will 
it be universally seen that m reality there 
IS but one fold and one Shepherd. I do 
not for a moment wish to suggest that 
membership is unimportant. The more 
propaganda work we do the better, for 
our knowledge must go to all whether they 
be ready to receive it or not But our 
knowledge is no true knowledge unless it 
helps those who reject it as well as those 
who accept it. Our lives depend as much 
upon the truths beyond our ken as upon 
those of which we are conscious, and just 
as one who knew of the law of gravitation 
would guide an ignorant child downstairs 
step by step instead of allowing him to 
jump from the top, so we who know' a 
little more than many may help to guide 
them in the light of knowledge with whose 
existence it would be useless for them to 
be acquainted 

^ Hi 

It seems to me that one man’s meat 
may be another man’s poison. We may 
know, for example, that in the ideal State 


war must be non-existent But does 
that mean that under present conditions 
there should be no war ? I join issue 
here wnth the Peace Societies and with 
those who are opposed to the present 
war on principle To me their argument 
runs as follows “ I do not believe in war, 
therefore war is wrong for all ” This 
may be true, and those who hold this 
attitude are doubtless right to oppose the 
war and even to refuse to have anything 
to do with it. But I cannot help feeling 
that they do not represent the average 
Dharma of most of a nation’s citizens at 
the present stage of civilisation. Say 
what one will, and argue as one may, this 
w^ar has brought out latent qualities in 
man and in beast which otherwise might 
have taken ages to force their way to the 
surface I touched on these in last 
month’s “ Starlight,” and my attitude is 
that we must make use of war as of any 
other force working in the world. Nine 
people out of ten, or any other proportion 
according to taste, are absorbed m this 
war in one way or another, and to my 
thinking, since war has its victories no 
less renowned than peace — a point of view 
many pacificists overlook, it behoves us 
to help people to understand how to 
dominate the war rather than to allow 
themselves to be possessed by it I have, 
therefore, from time to time endeavoured 
to place before my readers such stand- 
points as may be in danger of being for- 
gotten, not that we want to be less 
positive and emphatic, but rather that 
we should temper our exuberance with 
justice — the highest type of bravery. 
Whether I should adopt this attitude 
towards people not yet members of our 
Order I do not know. It depends upon 
the people But I consider it my duty to 
suggest what in my understanding dis- 
tinguishes a Star point of view as to the 
war from other points of view And 
when I say a “ Star point of view,” let me 
hasten to add, for fear lest I be accused of 
introducing the thin edge of the wedge of 
dogma, that by this expression I mean 
tolerance of a point of view opposed to our 
own, and a realisation that when we are 
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convinced that people are utterly wrong, 
we are probably under the sway of some 
little special intoleiance ot our own 
Nobody is evei utterly wrong, at least 
nobody whom we are likely to come 
across*, at the worst, people are possessed 
by distortions which have once been the 
beginnings of truth And some day the 
dis^^tortion will vanish and that which was 
Its determining truth shall shine forth 

^ * 5i 

A Star member maj" be an enthusiast 
for w'ar or may abhor it Do not let us, 
however, have any such ordinary phrase- 
ology as . "I cannot imagine hov/ A X 
reconciles his belief in the coming of a 
Lord of Love with his enthusiasm for the 
present war ” Or, “ How can B Z. fail 
to realise that this war is part of the pre- 
paration for the coming of the Great 
World-Teacher?” Each Star member is 
eager to do his best, and he prepares in 
his owm way for the coming What we 
do want is to reach the level of being able 
to possess strong enthusiasms without 
their usual accompaniment — hatred At 
least, Star members ought to acquire this 
faculty , but I am not prepared to state 
that we can yet expect the average person 
not to hate Ought he to cease from 
hating ^ Is not hatred possibly a danger 
signal for those who have not yet 
learned at once to distinguish between 
true and false. Does not the average 
Englishman hate something German which 
is not good for his personal and national 
welfare ^ Does not the average German 
hate something English which does not 
fall within the scope of his individual and 
national evolution ? Each can only avoid 
what is wrong for him by at present 
hating it. Stealing is abhorrent to the 
individual at a certain stage. Later on 
he never thinks of stealing 

Let me make my point clearer by 
referring to Mrs BesantN pronouncements 
on the war as published m The Common- 
weal and in that admirable daily paper of 
hers— India. Many friends in Eng- 
land cannot understand how she can pos- 
sibly write as she does of the Germans 
and of the German Emperor and of the 


war I am not writing to defend her~ 
she needs no defence from me , but I would 
let you know how I reconcile mv own 
difleient standpoints with hers In the 
first place, if she condemns the Germans 
and their Emperor and I do not, the prob- 
ability is that she sees something that 
I do not, that she condemns because the 
occult law condemns them in the sense 
of declaring them to be on the path which 
makes for purely matenal prosperity, and 
not even for that in the long run I am 
at least wise enough to know how much 
wiser Mrs. Besant is than myself, even on 
points on which I feel myself specially 
competent On the other hand, I may 
suppose that my view is right for me, right, 
perhaps, for those who read the Herald of 
the Star, or it may be a point of view 
which it IS my business to develop ‘ ' If so , 
why does she take a different standpoint ^ 
Surely she does not hate the Germans or 
their Emperor '> Surely she does not belie\'e 
that the Germans are guilty of the atroci- 
ties as published by Allied new^spapers ? 
Why, the Allies are just as bad, onlj' then 
atrocities are published in Austro-German 
newspapers and not among the Allies ” 
I have heard these arguments used Mrs 
Besant hates no one, but she knows liei 
duty better than any one, and she docs 
not hesitate to condemn wRen condemna- 
tion is necessary But she condemns with 
goodwill, while we, judging from our own 
level, imagine that, because she condemns, 
therefore she dislikes or hates Probabh 
she knows that the Germans do commit 
atrocities , probably she know's that the 
German Emperor is not an influence foi 
good Probably she knows that the 
Allied Powers must conquer, if the jilan 
which leads to the appearance of the Loi d 
is not to be hindered or delayed. Prob- 
ably she knows that the Allied Peoples 
must be stirred to their depths if they are 
to combat successfully the forces opposed 
to them Probably she knows that the 
spint of militarism has its special vehicle 
in Germany, though, as Bernard Shaw 
has pointed out, it has a form here, too , 
and she therefore deems it wise to direct 
people’s imaginations against the form of 
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militarism which has found its principal 
home in Germany. She does not write 
her articles to represent her own mental 
condition, as most of us do, but to guide 
those of her readers who have sufficient 
intelligence to know that she can 
guide And nothing is more unfortunate 
than that sensible people often fail to 
realise that the school teacher adapts 
his lesson to the mental level of his 
pupils 

Personally, I am content to go on 
writing in my own way, watching her 
point of view and endeavouring to under- 
stand it If people say to me “ But I 
thought you were a pupil of Mrs Besant 
How do you reconcile the opposing points 
of view ^ Why do you not change 
yours ^ ” I must reply that, while I 
hope Mrs Besant looks on me as one of 
her pupils, 1 imagine she prefers me to 
follow my own conceptions until better 
ones are explained to me, to keep on my 
own lines even though hers may be widely 
apart Her Dharma differs from mine in 
many ways, and to copy her without 
understanding is perhaps just at present 
worse than taking an attitude in apparent 
opposition to hers The Masters need 
many points of view presented to the 
various grades of the human family, and 
perhaps They need my presentation as 
certainly They need hers. All she asks 
is that I shall remember — being her 
pupil — that she knows more than I do, 
and that wisdom on my part consists in 
trying to see why she acts as she does 
rather than in rushing to criticise because 


her expressed views differ from those I 
hold 

f!s ^ 

So much for an explanation of things 
as I see them Let me now turn to a 
matter of business. Readers of the 
Herald of the Star are informed that Mr. 
E. A. Wodehouse, MA (Oxon), has 
accepted, as from February of this year, 
the position of sub-Editor of this maga- 
zine I myself represent for the time 
being Mr J Krishnamurti, until he is free 
to take up the responsible management of 
his Herald of the Star, and am thus a kind 
of substitute for him, with responsibility 
for every issue Mr Wodehouse will now 
take charge of much of the work that 
hitherto Lady Emily Lutyens and I have 
shared between us, though, of course, I 
represent Mr Krishnamurti as final au- 
thority We are very fortunate in secur- 
ing Mr. Wodehouse ’s services, for he has 
very distinguished literary ability, based 
on a brilliant career at Oxford University, 
m the course of which he took the Newdi- 
gate Prize for Poetry and the Chancellor’s 
Medal for English Essay. In addition, 
his close personal touch with our Editor 
wall enable him to help to guide the 
Herald on suitable lines I look for great 
improvement, both in appearance and in 
matter, wuth Mr Wodehouse in the sub- 
editorial chair, and I hope that all mem- 
bers of the Order will co-operate with him 
as far as possible in his plans to give the 
Herald a wide influence and to make it 
worthy of its mission in the world. 

G S. Arundale. 





By Annie Besant. 


[Every reader of this magazine will welcome an article from the pen of the Protector 
of our Order, even though, as in the present instance, it is a reprint. The “ Herald 
of the Star does not, as a rule, print articles which have appeared elsewhere, but 
it has been decided to make an exception in the case of articles by Mrs. Besant — 
first of all, because she is Mrs. Besant, and secondly because, with the vast increase 
of her Indian work in these days, she has really no time, just at present, to send 
us original contributions. We have thus to lay hands upon whatever we can get. 
We hope, in this way, to reprint, from time to time, such of Mrs. Besant’s contri- 
butions to her Indian papers as may seem to us to be of general interest. The 
problem of the child criminal, which is the subject of the present article, undoubtedly 
falls into this category, for it is one which not only India but every civilised country 
has to face. The attention which it is receiving in so many quarters to-day, and 
the practical attempts which are being made to meet it in a wise and humane spirit, 
are among the many signs of that kindlier yet, at the same time, more scientific 
attitude towards human problems which is preparing the way for the civilisation 
of to-morrow.] 


O NE of the matters in which most 
progress has been made during 
recent years is the treatment of 
children who, for one cause or another, 
fall into the hands of the police The 
day has gone by when they were herded 
with older criminals, who amused them- 
selves by degrading the young waifs 
who had come for the first time into con- 
flict with the law. Of old, a boy’s first 
sentence came to be practically his first 
step on the way which led to the " habitual 
criminal,” a way from which he was little 
likely to escape Now, all is changed, 
and the first stumble is very often the 
first step to rescue and to better con- 
ditions. 

The United States of America have led 
the van of reform in this matter “ Ben 
Lindsay ” — more politely, Judge Benja- 
min Lindsay, of Denver— has been the 
maugurator of the children’s courts which 
have now become the established way of 
dealing with child delinquents m Amenca 
Judge Lindsay sat in an ordinary room , 
he took the young criminal on his knee' 
or drew him kindly to his side, and chatted 
with him ; he usually succeeded in 
winning the boy’s confidence, gave him 
good advice, and tried to find someone 
to befriend him. The system of ‘‘pro- 
bation ” gre\v up A sentence was passed, 


but was not executed , the boy was 
handed over to a volunteer guardian of a 
higher social status, and as long as he 
behaved well under the supervision of his 
guardian, the sentence remained a dead 
letter The guardian did not take the 
boy away from his normal surroundings , 
but he befriended him, found him school- 
ing or employment, took him out with 
him, and treated him generally as a 
younger comrade. The system spread, 
and after a time ” probation officers ” were 
appointed, voluntary helpers not being 
always forthcoming Miss Bartlett — now 
Mrs. Bartlett Re, whose books on social 
problems may be familiar to some of our 
readers— studied the system carefully 
in America, and then worked for it in 
Europe The Italian Government showed 
much sympathy with her efforts, and 
facilitated the establishment of juvenile 
courts, apart from the ordinary police 
machinery, and more and more the 
delmquent child came to be regarded as a 
human being to be saved instead of as a 
criminal to be punished 
In America, ” Detention Homes ” were 
established, to receive child delinquents, 
and these were made homes, not prisons' 
It was found that a boy or girl, “ put upon 
honour,” would not run away when 
allowed to go outside the home, and that 
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they rapidly developed into decent lads 
and lasses, when they were surrounded 
with favourable conditions In 1913, an 
Act was passed in the State of Vermont, 
U.S.A., constituting every child under 
sixteen who came into a juvenile court a 
ward of that court , a boy to remain a 
ward until he was twenty-one, a girl 
normally until she was eighteen. The 
term delinquent child ” was defined so 
as to sweep within the net all children 
under sixteen who violated any law, and 
also any child “ who is incorrigible , or 
who is a persistent truant from school , 
or who associates with criminals or 
reputed criminals, or vicious or immoral 
persons , or who is growing up in idleness 
or crime , or who wanders about the 
streets in the night time , or who frequents, 
visits, or IS found in a disorderly house of 
ill-fame, saloon, bar room or a place 
where intoxicating liquors are sold, ex- 
changed or given away , or who patronises, 
visits, or IS found in a gambling house or 
place where a gambling device is operated , 
or who uses vile, obscene, vulgar, profane 
or indecent language, or is guilty of 
immoral conduct.” The Act goes even 
further, for it asserts that the State should 
assume the guardianship of a child who 
is neglected or is m evil surroundings 
A child is not to be regarded as a chattel, 
the property of his parent, but as a trust, 
and if the trust be not rightly discharged, 
the State, as the universal parent — like 
the King as farens patricB — should inter- 
fere. So the Act includes a child ‘‘ who 
IS dependent upon the public for support , 
or who is homeless, destitute, or aban- 
doned , or who has not proper parental 
care or guardianship ; or who begs or 
receives alms ; or who is found living m a 
house of ill- fame or with a vicious or dis- 
reputable person ; or whose home by 
reason of neglect, cruelty or depravity 
on the part of its parents, guardian or 
other person in whose care it may be, is 
an unfit place for such child, or whose 
environment is such as to warrant the 
State, in the interests of the child, m 
assuming its guardianship ” 

Any reputable person, who knows of 


such a child in the district m which he is 
living, can petition the court, with an 
affidavit setting forth the facts, and the 
court summons the person with whom 
the child is, or, in default, issues a warrant , 
it hears and determines the case, placing 
the child, if necessary, in an institution, 
or in the care of some reputable citizen, 
or society. No such child may be sent 
to prison, unless charged with a crime 
punishable with death The final section 
IS noteworthy This Act shall be 
liberally construed to the end that its 
purposes may be carried out , that the 
care, custody and discipline of a child 
shall approximate, as nearly as may be, 
that which should be given by its parents , 
and that the restraint of a delinquent 
child shall tend rather toward his refor- 
mation than to his punishment as a 
criminal ” 

In 1912, Belgium passed a law estab- 
lishing juvenile courts, and m 1913 
an International Congress was held in 
Brussels to consider the best methods of 
dealing with delinquent children It came 
out in the discussion of the powers which 
should be conferred on such courts, that, 
so far, the children’s courts, wherever 
established, had been a success, stress 
being laid on their value in treating 
children individually, and in the absence 
of the formal procedure of the ordinary 
court of law After much discussion, the 
Congress voted in favour of extending the 
powers conferred by the Act of 1912. 

The second question discussed dealt 
with the duties of a judge in the juvenile 
court Should he supervise the future of 
the children whom he had committed 
to the care of a responsible person or 
should he limit himself to the disposal 
of the cases ^ It is fairly obvious that 
no judge, such as a judge in one of the 
children’s courts in America, say in New 
York City, could possibly keep an eye 
on aU the young people who are brought 
before him. A writer in the Journal of 
Criminal Law and Criminology states 
that in New York City they have forty 
officers connected with the children’s 
court, as well as a band of volunteer 
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workers, but that the number is still 
far from adequate to meet the real needs ” 
In large cities with slum populations, the 
number ol delinquent children is very 
great, and a whole organisation of philan- 
thropic workeis is necessary to deal with 
the cases handed over by the judge 

One valuable note was stmck by the 
Brussels Congress — the fact that child 
delinquency is very often closely inter- 
woven with defective health All who 
know^ anything of the observations made 
in schoof clinics, and by the doctors who 
now' caiT}^ out the medical inspection of 
schools in Great Britain, will be aware 
that ill-temper, sloth, petulance, sullen- 
ness, constantly result from physical 
deficiencies or disturbances, and that 
health goes constantly with brightness 
and good temper The peevish and 
‘‘ naughty ” child is constantly the suffer- 
ing child Slight deafness, slight defects 
of vision are responsible for much of the 
apparent dulness and the waywardness 
of the child, and one of the first 
enquiries w'hich should be made in the 
case of every delinquent child would be 
his careful investigation by a children's 
doctor 

As was pointed out the other day at one 
of the meetings of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, held this 
year m Austria, the consensus of scientific 
opinion holds that nature is “ stronger 
than nurture " Do what we may by 


education, training, and environment, 
the inborn character of the child, the 
character which he brings wnth him into 
the world, is stronger than any influences 
which can be brought to bear upon it. 
That this should be so is natural enough 
for all who believe m re-mcarnation as the 
method of evolution — a view which is 
steadily gaming ground m the West N one 
the less, education and environment can 
improve, if they cannot recreate , germs 
of good can be fostered, germs of evil can 
be starved The great success of Dr 
Bamardo’s Homes proves that huge 
numbers of the waifs and strays of the 
slum population of London are not born 
bad," and can be trained into decent 
citizens There is a residuum of con- 
genital criminals, but the proportion is 
not as large as might be supposed from 
the criminal statistics dealing with adults 
Very many children can be saved from 
degradation, if they are given a chance 
In India, practically nothing has been 
done in the way of helping the delinquent 
children A small boy is placed in the 
dock of a police court, charged with some 
petty offence , the magistrate orders him 
to be whipped , he goes out crying, pre- 
sumably is whipped, and is turned loose 
again No one has any responsibility foi 
him , he begs, steals, loafs, and becomes 
a hopeless wastrel. Here is one of the man}’ 
problems which India has to resolve. 

Annie Besant. 


[Reprinted from the “ Leader ” of Allahabad ) 


\ln 'justification of our remark above, that our Protector has nowadays no time to send its original 
contributions, it may interest some of our readers to know that Mrs Besant is now editing no less than 
four periodicals in India, besides having a controlling interest in a fifth The periodicals alluded to arc 
two monthlies, “ The Theosophist ” and “ The Adyar Bulletin ” , one weekly, “ The Commonweal " , 
and one daily, “ New India ” , while the paper in which she has a controlling interest is the “ Leader” 
of Allahabad, from which the above article is taken That her editing really means something is shown 
by the fact that “ The Commonweal,” for example, which she herself founded, has grown within a year or 
two to be quite the most widely influential organ of educated Indian opinion, having a circulation extending 
over the whole country, while “ New India,” in her hands, has, within six or seven months only, raised 
its circulation from 1,400 to 10,000 All this work, it must be remembered, has had to be accomplished in 
addition to incessant labours of other kinds— constant lectures, delivered to all kinds of audiences 
organisation work for various bodies, eg, the Theosophical Educational Trust, the Hindu University 
Scheme, the Young Men’s Indian Association, etc , a host of activities connected with the Theosophical 
Society, of which she is President , and a very large correspondence And yet, somehow, she manages to 
get through it all with that calm, unhurried perfection of detail which is the marvel of all who kno'w her 
Truly of her may it he said, in the words of the ancient Scripture, ” Yoga is skill in action "] 




[Among the many signs to-day of the weakening of materialism and the growth 
of a more spiritual view of Man and his possibilities must be reckoned the increasing 
belief in, and interest in, function of the higher part of Man’s nature — the intellec- 
tual and spiritual part — in the healing of disease. The development of this subject, 
both on its theoretical and practical sides, is incontestably one of the movements 
which “ belong to the future ” and so are worthy of attention and study. The 
present article seems to us very valuable, as bringing together, in a small space, 
a number of the most important principles which have to be remembered in con- 
nection with all spiritual healing ; and particularly because it shows the reader 
with admirable clearness how high the ideal of the true Healer along these lines 


must necessarily be]. 

A LL true healing lesults from the 
/-\ application of perfectly natural 
laws, and there are many subtle 
forces in nature which may be taken ad- 
vantage of, and pressed into service, b}' 
man 

As long as people defy the laws of 
nature, healing methods are necessary, and 
the highest form of these is Spiritual 
Healing, in which the healer merely acts 
as a channel through which the Divine 
Force may flow 

One of the commonest errors into which 
people fall concerning spiritual healing is 
that it IS to be studied and practised solely 
for the purpose of curing physical ailments 
Now, no doctor or healer of any experience 
will deny that suffering is undoubtedly a 
consequence of error , it is evident, there- 
fore, that it is utterly useless to seek to 
cure the ills of the body without first 
removing the defect in the mental or moral 
condition of the patient The cure of 
disease, to be permanent, must come by 
the alteration of the life , this means not 
only a change of thought — though that is 
certainly a step in the right direction — but 
also a change of habit This is simply 
common-sense. Thus the healer’s work 
lies largely in directing the patient 
to right ways of thinking and living, until 
the new life flows with intensity and 
strength throughout both mind and bod^^ 

True healing, therefore, means to attain 
to a living realisation of the words: “ In 


Him we live and move and have our 
being,” to love more, and to enter into 
that peace which passeth all under- 
standing ” It does not mean the giving 
of one’s own health and strength to the 
sufferer, without return, but should be 
mutually helpful and renewing to both 
healer and patient 

No one need fear to try this method of 
healing, provided he sets about it in the 
right spirit — the chief qualifications being 
“ the motive of pure, unselfish service, a 
clean soul, and unlimited compassion ” 

The Master’s command “ Be ye 
perfect,” is the ideal you should ever set 
before you if you would become a healer — 
perfect according to your knowledge , be 
perfect in your resolves, your intentions, 
your motives '‘Be ye perfect even as 
your Father which is m heaven is perfect ” 
— because you have in you the possibilities 
of perfection, because you are in the image 
and likeness of the all-perfect One 

Perfection does not mean transcending 
the law of growth It cannot be attained 
m a single life, but your mistakes will 
teach you wisdom. Never be discouraged 
because of failures, but keep before you 
the perfect ideal of the Master who " went 
about doing good,” and do not forget 
" how far high failure overleaps th<* 
bounds of low success ” Perfect physical 
health is the ultimate or final consequence 
on earth of perfect thought, in a degree 
compatible with present attainments. 
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If you would truly seive humanity by 
becoming a channel tor the Divine Healing 
Force, you must keep your body — the 
temple of the Holy Spirit — clean and pure, 
abstaining from all flesh food, drugs, and 
alcohol, even as you must keep your 
mental and astral bodies free from all 
impure thoughts and desires 

When you are about to give treatment, 
you must free your mind from all outside 
disturbances, and bring yourself to that 
state of calm, quiet peace m which you 
realise your unity with the Divme It is 
often helpful to both patient and healer 
to use certain ideal suggestions or passages 
from Scripture to hold the thought in the 
right direction when entering the Silence, 
but it should be remembered that the work 
or thought IS not of importance, but the 
living essence thereby suggested 

When you have realised the Omni- 
present Spirit, and are calm, peaceful, and 
master of yourself, turn to your patient, 
and in the same gentle, yet strong and 
stimulating spirit, envelop him with an 
atmosphere so powerful that no inhar- 
monious condition of mind or body can 
long withstand it 

Healers must, to a certain extent, 
follow their own method of procedure in 
healing , some place their hands upon the 
patient, or use gentle stroking movements, 
others prefer not to touch him at all — in 
this you must be guided by your own 
intuition and the temperament of your 
patient, remembering, however, that, if 
you lay your hands upon him when giving 
treatment, you should be very sure that you 
are yourself in perfect physical health, as 
otherwise you are liable to pass on your 
own inharmonious conditions to your 
patient, and thus do more harm than 
good. 

When you have finished a treatment, 
it is well to take a few deep breaths in the 
fresh air, or by an open window, lest you 
should, unconsciously, have allowed your- 
self^ to be depleted of vitality by your 
patient, and if you have touched him when 
giving the treatment, do not forget to wash 
your hands, as otherwise you are liable to 
take on his physical conditions. If these 


simple precautions are taken, no harm can 
result to you 

When giving treatment always remem- 
ber that jmu are but the channel for the 
inflow of the Healing Power Diiectly 
you begin to think you are healing, ]ust 
that moment do you hinder the flow of the 
Power Fix your mind on the Infinite 
Spirit, Whose instrument you are, and you 
will find with your recognition of your 
unity with the Divine life will come a 
strength and power before unknown, and 
the more you practise the stronger will be 
the flow of Healing through you 

When you have done all that you can 
to help another, the time will come when 
your work is no longer effectual, and the 
evolving soul must take up the work for 
itself The secret of spiritual healing thus 
becomes the secret of living the spiritual 
life, and the h!ghest healing is the supreme 
triumph of love. It is the dawning of the 
new life of the soul, the true realisation of 
the God within us, as expressed so beauti- 
fully by James Rhoades, in his poem Out 
of The Silence 

“ I, God, enfold thee like an atmosphere . 

Thou to thyself were never yet more near . 

Think not to shun Me . whither would 'st thou fly ^ 
Nor go not hence to seek Me : I am here 

I am thy Dawn, from darkness to release . 

I am the Deep, wherein thy sorrows cease : 

Be still I be still ' and know' that I am God • 
Acquaint thyself with Me, and be at peace ' ” 

Doroihy L Pratt. 


The Divinely-given Art of Healing 


d’o fxkv [xeyiaTOVi el rts €9 voarov TreVot. 
ovK aXe^rjfjL ovSiuy ovre (Bpoicnfxov^ 
ov ypidTov, ovre ttiottoj/, dAAa (f>apfxdKwi^ 
XP^^oi Karea-KeXXovTOf frpLV y eyti 
Kpdcrcts rjTTLujv dKCcr/xaToiv, 
al<s rd? aTractt? i^afMvvovrai vdcrous. 

Aeschylus. Prometheus 476-483. 




AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
STUDY OF THEOSOPHY.— I. 



By F. S Snell. 

[Although, as is well known, many members of the Order of the Star in the East 
are also Fellows of the Theosophical Society, neither the Order itself nor the “ Herald 
of the Star *’ has any oflicial connection with Theosophy. At the same time it is the 
duty of the Order, in view of its special function and mission, to keep itself informed 
as to all thought movements of our time which it considers to be in the direction 
of the liberalising, clarifying, and systematising of our spiritual thought ; and this 
is a duty which is shared by the “ Herald of the Star.’* Among such movements 
the Theosophical movement is unquestionably one ; and it is, therefore, with 
much pleasure that we are able to put before our readers what seems to us to be 
a very able and original presentation of the general Theosophical position.] 


C ERTAIN great problems have en- 
gaged the attention of mankind 
for many thousands of years. For 
example, what is man ? Is he, as some 
believe, a highly complex material or- 
ganism, whose consciousness is, once and 
for all, entirely extinguished at death , oi- 
ls he, as the mystics and prophets of all 
ages have testified, an immortal spirit ^ 
Again, IS the universe the result of the 
interplay of unconscious forces which go 
crashing and clanging on automatically, 
age after age, with no particular object , 
or has the universe, like man, an immortal 
soul of its own ? If so, what is the origin 
and destiny of man’s immortal soul , 
what IS its relation to the great over-soul 
of the universe , and why is man com- 
pelled to toil and suffer amid “ the changes 
and chances of this mortal life ” ^ In 
short, what is the meaning and purpose 
of human existence ^ 

To find an answ^er to such questions as 
these — an answer which shall satisfy head 
and heart alike — is the desire of every 
seeker for truth. To many of us this 
quest is of great practical importance, for 
without a satisfactory theory of things we 
feel a lack of any central and fixed pur- 
pose in our lives We cannot concentrate 
our energies upon any material project as 
an end in itself, for '' the worldly hope 
men set their hearts upon turns ashes (or 
it prospers), and anon, like snow upon the 
desert’s dusty face lighting a little hour 
or two, is gone,” 


Especially in times of bereavement or 
other great trouble, these grim, unan- 
swered questions loom unpleasantly large 
upon the mental horizon, clamouring for 
solution What does it all mean ^ ” 
‘‘What is it all for ^ ” is the despairing 
cry of many a sufferer. 

Some are convinced that no solution 
will ever be forthcoming They argue 
that, as man is and ever must be limited 
to his reason and his five senses as means 
Oi acquiring knowledge, these matters 
must always remain unknown and un- 
knowable This has led men to try to 
make the best of a rather hopeless situa- 
tion by asserting that these problems are 
after all of no great practical importance 
They claim that quite a sufficient incen- 
tive to lead a moral and self-sacnficmg 
life can be obtained apart from a belief in 
either God or immortality. 

This IS certainly not true for all men. 
A belief in immortality is most valuable 
It IS said by some that only the selfish and 
cowardly desire the preservation of their 
consciousness and fear its destruction. 
This is wrong, for if the selfish dread their 
own extinction, how much more does the 
unselfish man mourn the annihilation of 
all the millions of his brothers and sisters 
in all ages, past, present and future ? 
This accounts for the fact that those who 
cherish most closely the hope of im- 
mortality are usually among the best and 
noblest men and women. 

What sort of encouragement is it to 
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the man who believes that virtue is its 
own rew'ard, to feel that after he has spent 
a toilsome lifetime in the patient cultiva- 
tion of those qualities in which he is 
deficient, death will deprive him of his 
liard-earned treasure, and also of all possi- 
bility of regaining it ^ Many believe that, 
if only they w^ere sure that the universe is 
not a “ fortuitous concourse of atoms,” 
but a magnificent enterprise, carried out 
by sublime and beneficent intelligences for 
the sure accomplishment of some glorious 
purpose, they could gladly devote ail their 
li\'es to the helping forward of this enter- 
prise, and so concentrate all their energies 
into one burning focus by the power of a 
great impersonal enthusiasm For true 
and perfect happiness can be obtained in 
this way only. Because of the apparent 
lack of such a purpose, many are dismayed 
at the prospect of immortality. To an 
immortal being, a thousand years are but 
as yesterday, and in the long run he must 
become tired of, and dissatisfied with all 
temporary occupations — even with so 
magnificent a scheme as the building of a 
Utopia upon earth for that must come 
to an end when the planet is destroyed , 
and what is there to do then ^ 

But what shall we do, it may be asked, 
when the purpose of the universe is ful- 
filled ? If it be never fulfilled, then it is 
a wild goose chase ; if, on the other hand, 
it IS to be finished one day, then it is a 
project as temporary as any other, and 
not worthy of the attention of an im- 
mortal being 

Your true believer escapes from this 
dilemma by affirming that the purpose of 
our universe is not an end in itself, but 
subserves some mightier purpose on a yet 
more magnificent scale , this mightier 
purpose subserving another yet higher — 
and so on, ad infinitum The true be- 
liever in God (for all this is what we really 
mean by belief in God) does not fear that 
he will ever, as an immortal soul, find 
himself weeping for more worlds to con- 
quer, like Alexander the Great 

Everyone who sets out upon the quest 
for truth is led to do so by some such 
reflections as these. There are many kinds 


of truth-seekers They may be classified 
roughly as follows — 

(1 ) Those who will believe nothing 
unless they can prove it by means of then- 
own personal observation and experiment 

(2 ) Those who will believe nothing 
unless they can satisfy themselves, by 
careful study and reflection, that it has 
been proved by the personal observation 
and experiment of others who are as 
reliable investigators as themselves, it not 
more so 

(3 ) Those who do not demand rigid 
proof of the ideas they take up, but prefer 
to adopt them provisionally as working 
hypotheses, to be afterwards discarded if 
disproved by any new facts which may 
come to light, or if superseded by more 
satisfactory theories. Thus, when a 
theory works very satisfactorily indeed, 
and accounts for thousands of otherwise 
inexplicable facts — solving in this way 
hundreds of otherwise insoluble puzzles — 
it becomes practically proved, and as real 
to those who hold it as any facts can be. 

(4.) Those who use their intellect mainly 
for the purpose of grasping ideas, judging 
of their truth not so much by intellectual 
means as by intuition, or by an appeal to 
their own innate notions as to what is or 
is not true 

(5 ) To these might be added a fifth 
class, namely, those who have already 
adopted some system of beliefs and do 
not wish to abandon it, but are somewhat 
troubled by certain defects in this system, 
and are looking for a few ideas suitable for 
patchmg it up, as it were 

Theosophical teachings, as a coherent 
body of ideas, have this unique advantage 
— that they can greatly help all these 
different classes of truth-seekers. 

It is important to distinguish between 
Theosophy (a word meaning divine wis- 
dom) and Theosophical teachings Theo- 
sophical teachings are often referred to as 
‘‘Theosophy,” but we should alw-ays 
remember that when we call Theosophical 
teachings “ divine wisdom,” we are reallv 
expressing our own opinion about them, 
and not stating that which everyone 
acknowledges to be a fact. 
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Those who are looking for facts cannot 
afford to ignore theories They must 
study the work of other investigators and 
test the results for themselves. If one 
sets out to build the temple of truth with 
solid facts for stones, one cannot do with- 
out scaffolding. Every sound theory is, 
as it were, a scaffold-pole A theory is to 
be judged by two things by its con- 
sistency with known facts and with other 
more firmly-established theories, and by 
its power of co-ordinating facts and re- 
lating them one to another If there are 
two alternative theories, both of which 
answer these tests equally well, we must 
judge by intuition Sometimes, indeed, an 
intuition may prove to be correct, even 
though the evidence at first appears to be 
against it , and some have a sufficiently 
firm faith in their intuitions to trust them 
in the face of a very strong opposing 
evidence. 

When a really useful theory is found, 
there is sometimes a temptation to rest 
content with it, and to give up the search 
for new facts But we must bear in mind 
that a theory is at best only a temporary 
makeshift ; we are really looking for facts, 
and if a theory hinders us instead of 
helping to bring new facts to light (which 
IS its proper function), it is worse than 
useless A fact which directly contradicts 
all our most cherished beliefs and upsets 
our most firmly established theories, is the 
most valuable kind of fact — for it brings 
us a step nearer truth As often as we 
come across a new opinion which we feel 
will bring us nearer the truth, let us adopt 
it, even though our fellow-men may con- 
sider us fickle for repeatedly changing our 
■\’iews 

All these ways of approaching the great 
problems of existence really fall under 
two headings the intellectual and the 
emotional Each starts with its own 
peculiar assumptions , each has its own 
especial dangers 

The intellectual seeker begins by as- 
suming ideas such as that of the “ uni- 
formity of nature’’ and the “ultimate 
intelligibility of the universe.” To find 
out whether or not love and peace lie at 


the heart of things is one of the mam 
objects of this enquiry , and he must not 
begin by assuming it. He must put all 
emotions on one side, and examine the 
facts with impartiality This is not easy, 
it is all too easy to deceive oneself The 
materialistic thinkers of the nineteenth 
century are a case in point With splendid 
courage they faced one great body of facts 
seeming to point to materialism, and re- 
fused to be blinded to those facts by their 
desire for God and for immortality But, 
though they were successful m putting 
aside this group of emotions, they uncon- 
sciously fell under the influence of another 
group of a different order They were 
dazzled by the magnificent achievements 
of modern science, and filled with disgust 
at the hypocrisy and superstition which 
had overlaid the religion of their, day 
These emotions prevented their recog- 
nising another important body of facts 
pointing to a more spiritual view of the 
universe Only a few brave spirits, with 
keener discrimination than the general 
body of their contemporaries, devoted 
themselves to the study of these obscure 
phenomena, ^thus bringing down upon 
themselves a storm of ridicule and hostility 
from the general public as well as from the 
more orthodox scientists But now their 
labours are bearing fruit, and psychical 
research is beginning to be considered a 
useful and necessary branch of science 
This should be a valuable lesson to all 
who are interested m these subjects. If 
we are to forge ahead of our time, we must 
inevitably adopt ideas which the majority 
of people will consider absurd or dangerous 
If this were not already obvious, it would 
be proved by the number of instances to 
be found in history — instances m which 
men now recognised as great pioneer 
thinkers have been ridiculed by their 
contemporaries. 

“ Your fathers slew the prophets and 
ye build their sepulchres ” is a saying true 
in every age and for every race And yet 
many use popular notions as a standard 
by winch to ludge new ideas , if they agree 
with the popular view, they are true ; if 
not, they are false ' It is not seen that 
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this implies that the man-in-the-street is 
in some way omniscient 
Let us now consider a few points con- 
cerning the intuitional method of seeking 
truth. The assumption underlying this 
method is that the truth or falsity of an 
idea can be judged by an appeal to the 
intuition, or to one's highest and noblest 
emotions Intellect cannot, however, be 
entireh' dispensed with. We must be 
sure that we have clearly understood an 
idea or a group of ideas before we judge it 
Take, for instance, the theory of reincar- 
nation Some say this cannot be recon- 
ciled with the justice of God, for is it just 
to punish men for deeds done in some 
former existence with which they have no 
conscious identity ? How, they say, can 
such punishment possess educative value 
if the man does not know^ for what he is 
being punished ? 

We cannot here consider the doctrine of 
reincarnation in detail, nevertheless, the' 
above argument is based upon a mis- 
understanding of reincamation—at any 
rate as the idea is presented in Theo- 
sophical teachings — and it will serve as an 
instance of the way m which mistakes can 
be made by an over-hasty judgment 
passed after an insufficient study of the 
subject 

Anbther great danger to those who 
follow this method is that of mistaking 
prejudice for intuition. Nothing is more 
surprising than the way in which some 
personal like or dislike will masquerade as 
a noble and impersonal ideal Thus, it is 
fair enough to argue (if proceeding on 
these lines) that the doctrine of eternal 
damnation must be false, as no just God 
w'ouid countenance such a thing, but 
there are some who say (for example) that 
there cannot be any truth in the theory of 
spirit-communications, because the souls 
of our dear departed fnends would never 
condescend to such triviality as table- 
rapping. Now, whatever may be the 
correct explanation of spiritualistic phe- 
nomena, this is a good example of the 
misuse of the intuitional method of seeking 
trath.^ One might as well speak of the 
shocking irreverence of announcing the 


death of a king by the trivial method of 
rapping with a telegraph-key. Those who 
argue m this manner are making their 
appeal, not to any lofty ideal, but to the 
limitations ot their own minds. Great 
thinkers see nothing trivial in any natural 
phenomenon. Even the falling of an 
apple had a deep significance for NewTon , 
it suggested to him the great law oi 
gravitation which he was the first to 
formulate 

So much for how we should search tor 
truth. Let us now apply these methods 
to the study of Theosophy Before we 
can appreciate Theosophical teachings, 
we must have arrived at certain general 
conclusions , or, at any rate, we must be 
prepared to admit them provisionally for 
the sake of argument. These conclusions 
are as follows — 

(1 ) A number of phenomena are daily 
taking place which cannot be accounted 
for by any laws of nature which orthodox 
science has discovered. 

(2.) These phenomena point to tJie 
existence around us of an unseen world, 
full of life and activity, and constantly 
interacting with the material world 

(3) This unseen world is no shadowy 
dreamland under the miraculous control 
of divine caprice, but a region of nature as 
yet undiscovered by science, a region 
wherein the same things always happen 
under the same conditions and every 
cause produces its due effect, just as in the 
material world 

^ (4 ) Certain human beings possess par- 
tially-developed faculties, probably latent 
m all of us, which, if they could be fully 
developed, would bring us into direct 
touch with this unseen realm and enable 
us to observe all that goes on there, just 
as by means of our physical senses we 
know what is happening around us in the 
material world 

(5 ) A detailed knowledge of this unseen 
world, could we but obtain it, would 
throw an invaluable and altogether new 
light upon the great problems of human 
hie which we are seeking to solve. 

Now some wiU be ready to accept these 
conclusions, others not. Those who can- 
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not are not yet ready to receive the 
message of Theosophy, for it will seem to 
them but a mass of childish superstition, 
or a collection of fantastic and incredible 
ideas gathered from folk-lore and the 
religious traditions of uncivilised races, 
woven together by the liberal and in- 
genious use of a fertile imagination, and 
given a pseudo-scientific appearance There 
is, however, one way in which the most 
hardened sceptic may convince himself of 
the truth of these preliminary ideas 
that is by a patient, impartial and tho- 
rough study of the phenomena of spirit- 
ualism and psychical research — if neces- 
sary, by personal investigation and ex- 
periment. 

Much has already been said about the 
necessity for avoiding any kind of bias 
in these studies, but this subject of 
psychical research is so overlaid with 
prejudice, under the influence of which it 
is so fatally easy to fall, that it may be 
well to consider one typical instance of 
this before we turn our attention to the 
actual teachings of Theosophy Sceptics 
argue quite fairly that when a number of 
credulous people attend a seance and sit 
for hours in the dark in a state of expec- 
tant attention, they are more than likely 
to become the victims of fraud and 
illusion, and to imagine that they see 
things which are not really there No 
doubt this occurs — but if this argument 
holds good, it is equally fair to argue that 
when a sceptic, strongly inclined to the 
belief that all spiritualistic phenomena 
are the result of fraud, goes to a seance 
fully expecting to discover trickery, he is 
likely to succumb to his own hallucination, 
and to think that he sees trickery where 
there is none Most people do not see this 
side of the case. This is but one instance 
among many of the way in which students 
of psychical research are apt to allow 
themselves to reason on one side only 

Let us now see what follows from the 
five general conclusions to which we have 
referred. The first point that strikes us 
is that if these things be true, then many 
things which the ancients believed, and 
which we have always dubbed super- 


stition,” may have a great deal more 
truth in them than we at first supposed 
Take, for instance, the belief in fairies ” 
In old English folk-lore, the fairies are 
said to be irresponsible, frolicsome crea- 
tures who have the power of moving 
physical objects, and so either helping 
mankind in a friendly manner or playing 
practical jokes Now, any who have 
studied the work of Dr. Maxwell, Professor 
Lombroso and others, will remember that 
sometimes at spiritualistic seances, in- 
visible agencies, believed by several pro- 
minent investigators to be distinct entities 
and not part of the conscious or sub- 
conscious minds of those present, occa- 
sionally manifest themselves and, by 
means of some strange force as yet un- 
recognised by science, produce physical 
effects — such as moving articles of fur- 
niture, slapping the sitters and pulling 
at their clothes Codes of signals can be 
arranged and conversations held with 
these intelligences, and the belief that in 
this way communication with departed 
spirits can be carried on is widespread. 
Though in many cases this seems the 
simplest explanation of the facts, many 
are puzzled by the frivolity and irre- 
sponsibility exhibited, and are loth to 
believe that after death the human soul 
can degenerate m such a manner May it 
not be that our simple-minded ancestor 
were right after all, and that certain 
races of invisible beings really exist, call 
them fames ” or '' spirits ” as we will ^ 
Again, for example, consider the phe- 
nomenon of “ levitation ” It is recorded 
of S Francis of Assisi that sometimes 
when deep in devotional meditation he 
was miraculousty raised from the ground 
and would remain poised m mid-air. We 
do not intend to liken S Francis to a 
modern “ medium ” — good and honest 
men and women though they often are , 
what we are concerned with for the 
moment is the physical fact of levitation 
There seems strong evidence that it some- 
times happens to-day If that is so, why 
should it not have happened then ^ And 
if S Francis were really levitated, then 
those w'ho placed the fact upon record 
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were probably sane and sensible human 
beini^s like ourselves, and not fanatical 
enthusiasts liable to all soits ol hysterical 
illusions. 

These two instances show’ wdiat a great 
diiterence must be made m our way ot 
treating historical narratives if w’e accept 
the conclusions to wdnch psychical re- 
seai ch leads us It matters little whether 
we continue to affirm that miracles are 
impossible, and that levitation therefore 
cannot be a miraculous event , or whether 
we still regard it and other phenomena as 
miracles, and say that miracles are the 
results of the w’orkmg of obscure and 
little understood natural law’s, and not 
instances of divine interference with th^ 
laws of nature, as w as formerly supposed 
W’hichever way we express it, the con- 
clusion reached is the same certain 
things w e believed to be impossible really 
take place, and those who testified to 
them of old were not necessanty over- 
imaginative or under-educated 

Our attitude towards the ideas of those 
past thinkers w’ho took a spiritual view 
of the universe must also change, for in 
the light of these new’ facts we are no 
longer bound to suppose either that they 
based their theories upon unreliable state- 
ments, or that they abandoned themselves 
so completely to abstract speculation that 
they lost touch with the realities of life 

Arising directly out of the points just 
dealt with is the question whether we, 
m the twentieth century, are the first to 
have taken up psychical research in a 
methodical and scientific manner It wmuld 
be surprising if we were, for, as has been 
truly said, psychical research is, without 
exception, the most important inquiry 
ever undertaken by man At first sight, 
the obvious answer to this question is 
that either the problem has never been 
seriously attacked before, or else that all 
previous efforts have been fruitless, for 
if any certain know’ledge upon such im- 
portant matters had been gained, it 
would have been made common property 
and preserved as a precious heritage 
But we shall endeavour to show that if 
any knowledge of the kind had ever been 


obtained, there is every chance of its 
having been subsequently lost — and, fur- 
ther, that there are several reasons why 
such knowledge w’ould not have been 
made public, but would have been 
jealously guarded by a lew. 

The first point to note is that befoie 
the invention of printing, raihvays and 
steamships, very little knoidedge of any 
kind had a fair chance of becoming public 
property The favoured few’ — generally 
the pnestly class — had almost the entire 
monopoly of learning Then, as regaids 
the preservation of such know’ledge, we 
know’ how’ many times m the past elabo- 
rate and refined civilisations have been 
overthrowm by the inrush of barbarian 
races, and how many libraries were de- 
stroyed on these occasions Christianity 
in its earlier days had also a tendencv to 
iconoclasm , we read in the “ Acts ol the 
Apostles that those wdio had " rare and 
curious works” were prompted by their 
enthusiasm for the new faith to burn them 
in the market-place Indeed, Christianity, 
or rather the abuse of it, made it almost 
impossible until the Renaissance for any 
kind of know’ledge to be preserved In 
the Middle Ages, Europe was under tlie 
entire domination of the Christian Church 
— w’hich, in the days of its blindness and 
superstition, crushed out systematically 
all attempts at scientific research, w’hetliCT 
directed towards purely physical matters 
or spiritual problems Theretore science 
of all kinds was forced into underground 
channels during this period Hence the 
secrecy of most medieval societies, many 
ot which were directly concerned w’lth 
occult science (as is evident when the 
remains of their records are studied m 
the light of Theosophy) We see then, 
that there are several reasons w’hy occult 
knowdedge, if it ever existed in the past, 
might well have become lost 

But by far the most important reason 
for the secrecy of occult knowledge has 
not yet been mentioned It lies in the 
very nature of this know’ledge In physical 
science, no one can possibly have any 
interest in keeping a disco\’ery secret. 
The actual details of a manufacturing 
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process may indeed for a time be “ trade 
secrets,” but even then the mam result 
of the process is common knowledge If 
a man discovers an alloy which can be 
worked into metal filaments for electric 
lamps, thereby saving half the current, 
it is to his own interest as well as to that 
of others that he shall give his discovery 
to the world The astronomer who dis- 
covers a new planet would lose the chance 
of a great reputation if he kept it secret, 
while if he publishes his knowledge it is 
re-inA^estigated by others and m this way 
the progress of science is hastened But 
consider the kind of knowledge which 
really important discovery m occult 
science would confer Take, for example, 
the phenomenon which Freclenck Myers 
called “ psychic invasion ” Instances are 
known in wdiich, during sleep or trance, 
psychic something — a sort of ethereal 
double of the man— leaves the body and 
travels to a distance, sometimes becoming 
sufficiently materialised to be visible and 
to produce physical effects, such as speech, 
or the movement of objects from place to 
place. On awaking fiom trance after the 
return of the double,” the person some- 
times remembers what the double has 
been doing, as one remembers a dream, 
and this phenomenon is occasionally pro- 
duced when a strong desire to accomplish 
some task or perform some mission has been 
in the person’s mind before falling asleep 
Now, suppose someone discovered the 
laws and conditions governing this phe- 
nomenon, so that he could produce it at 
wall in his own case and control its mam- 
testation It is obvious that so long as 
this knowdedge did not become general, it 
would give him great power and unique 
advantage over Ins fellow-men, enabling 
him to enrich himself at their expense to 
any extent he pleased, and to commit 
crimes without the smallest possibility of 
detection. The selfish and unscrupulous 


man would therelore certainly keep his 
knowledge secret, for his power would he 
in the fact that he knew" what others did 
not But so also wnuld the unselfish and 
publiC7Spirited discoverer For, although 
public safety might ultimately he in making 
the secrets of occultism common property, 
this stage would not be reached without 
first entering a dangerous transition- 
period during wdiich society would almost 
certainly be wnecked. For a little know"- 
ledge is a dangerous thing, and the means 
to restrict and safeguard the practice of 
such things as ” psychic invasion ” might 
not be discovered until too late 

Another fact w'hich would increase their 
danger is that m most cases the power to 
control occult forces is a special function 
of the human organism, and depends upon 
the efforts of the man to develop within 
himsell those latent faculties to wffiich we 
have already referred , and whilst the 
efforts of some to do this produce remark- 
able results m a few months or years, 
others may labour in vain lor a life-time 
Hence occult powers, even if the secret of 
their development became generallyknow'n, 
would remain for a very long time a dan- 
gerous monopoly of the few 

We see, then, that those who make 
discoveries in occult science wmuld m any 
case be likely to keep them secret 
Thus, there are no a priori reasons wdiy 
the ancients should not have taken up the 
investigation of these problems and have 
made as much or more progress in them 
as w'e have in our day m physical science. 
Now", for purposes which will appear 
later, let us assume for the moment that 
this actually happened — that at some 
remote period m the past, certain men took 
up the investigation of these problems 
and made great progress therein Let us 
now follow out some of the probable con- 
sequences of this supposition 

F S Snell 


{To he continued ) 





By E A WoDEHOUSE 


I T IS sometimes interesting to trace the 
same idea, or quality, through a num- 
ber of works of art, and to see how it 
is modified and tempered by the 
genius of the artist, the spirit of his age, 
or the character of the subject portrayed, 
while yet remaining recogmsably itself. 
One is reminded of Plato’s doctrine that 
every conception exists, in its own non- 
menal world, as a pure Idea, and that the 
vanous manifestations of it m the lower 
world of matter are only imperfect copies 
of that one Ideal Reality A single Idea 
may thus enter into a myriad different 
forms and yet retain its own transcen- 
dental identity unimpaired 

Let us, in the present instance, form in 
our minds an ideal conception of Strength, 
and then let us imiagine it descending 
from its own supernal world and informing 
the five pieces of sculpture of which the 
photographs are here given — namely, the 
David and the Moses of Michelangelo, 
the reclining Theseus (or Dionysus, as it is 
sometimes called) from the pediment of 
the Parthenon, Rodin’s statue, Le Penseur, 
and the anonymous portrait-bust of 
Julius Caesar. All of these world-famous 
works of art embody, of course, many 
other ideas, or qualities, than those of 
strength , but the quality of strength is 
certainly one which is eminently shown 
forth by each of them and which may 
thus be considered, from the Platonic 
point of view, as a single Idea variously 
manifested through these five very differ- 
ent forms, without losing its own identity 
And how different are its manifesta- 
tions ! 

We see m the David a budding strength, 
both of character and physique, the 
strength of adolescence. The physical 
build IS slight, but it is very strong, and 
the slightness is one which, we feel, will 
rapidly fill out and harden The tree is 


a sapling yet, but it will one day grow 
into an oak. The same vigorous im- 
maturity, if one may call it so, shows in 
the inner character, too The whole 
figure breaths assurance and defiance, not 
without a certain youthful arrogance. 
There is little here of the '' sweet singer 
of Israel ” ; it is the youth of fierce 
mettle, the slayer of Goliath, whom 
Michelangelo has depicted I know of 
no word which would seem to hit off 
the effect of the particular quality of 
strength, both of body and soul, 
exhibited here, better than the Latin 
word crudus, with its various associations 
of idea 

In the mighty figure of Moses, to which 
we next turn, there is no immaturity. 
All IS majesty, maturity, completeness. 
Strength, which somehow connotes an 
idea of effort, is here transmuted into 
Power, wherein all effort has been trans- 
cended. I know of no figure, in the 
history of plastic art, which realises more 
fully than Michelangelo’s Moses the concep- 
tion of the ideal Lawgiver, the Manu, the 
true aval avSpcov. It IS not alone the 
heroically moulded form which, in this 
respect, satisfies the imagination , it is 
the heroic grandeur of soul which shines 
through it. One feels, as one gazes on 
this mighty presence, that the soul of 
it is Power ” — Power calm, self-conscious 
and self-contained And yet the reader 
will detect here, also, a touch of the same 
alertness and defiance which we saw m 
the David. Perhaps we may read in it 
something of the character of the sculptor 
There is something leonine in the quick 
turn of the head , something, too, of 
defiant protection in the way in which 
the great sinewy hand rests on the Tables 
of the Law. Both the David and the 
Moses are, in a certain sense, " aggressive ” 
We feel that both have an air of menace. 




DAVID. 

By Michelangelo. 
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of strength only waiting to be roused to 
swift action.* 

We cannot so easily imagine our next 
figure, the Theseus, roused to swift or 
sudden action All action, from such a 
figure, would flow harmoniously. The 
stiength of the Theseus is not “ gathered 
up,” as we feel it to be in the two Michel- 
angelo statues , it is, as it were, slumbenng 
and equally distributed through the whole 
of that Godlike form. It suggests to the 
w. iter’s mind the image of a mighty lake 
m repose The figure of Theseus might 
well be named Strength in Serenity.” 
Almost more than any Greek statue which 
has come down to us, it gives us that 
combination of dignity and solidity with 
a perfectl}^ rounded beauty, which is the 
supreme achievement of the Hellenic 
genius both in literature and in art Nor 
can I think of any statue in which the 
modelling is of such finished perfection 
and 3/et of so broad a simplicity Had I 
to select a single work of art to illustrate 
the maxim, ars est celare artem, I should 
choose the Theseus. It has all the 
baffling wonder of an end achieved ap- 
parently without means. 

What a contrast to the reticence of the 
Theseus is the great Penseur of Rodin ' 
Here the whole human anatomy seems, 
as it were, to have leapt into self-con- 
sciousness. Every muscle and smew has 
struggled into gigantesque relief. If the 
strength of the David and the Moses was 
” gathered up,” the strength of Rodin’s 
statue IS something more. It is “ con- 
centrated,” in the strictly literal sense of 

drawn to a centre ” We can almost see 
it forcibly drained away from the rest of 
the mighty frame and centred, with the 
desperate energy of concentration, at the 
point just above and between the eyes, 


Those who are interested in the artistic 
effect of details should cover over the horns on 
the head of Moses, and note how curiously this 
changes the character of the figure The 
horns/' of course, are not really horns , they 
are meant to symbolise the flame of divine 
inspiration 


where it becomes a fierce engine thrusting 
and bonng for an outlet The Thought 
which has given its name to this figure of 
The Thinker is not lofty or abstract 
Thought. It is rather the primal brute 
energy of Thought moulding Matter to its 
will Its whole character is elemental. 
One IS reminded of Virgil’s phrase, mens 
agitat molem, or of the lines in Shelley’s 
Adonats which speak of that “ plastic 
stress ” which 

Sweeps through, the dull dense world, compelling 
there 

All new successions to the forms they wear, 
Torturing the unwilling dross that checks its 
flight 

To its own likeness, as each mass may bear 

One can imagine a no meaner function 
for the Thought of Rodin’s Penseur. 
The sheer strength of it demands un- 
willing dross to torture , we feel that that 
vast energy must expend itself on cosmic 
masses It is world-shaping, demiurgic 
World-shaping, in another sense, are 
the strength and wisdom which look forth 
from under the calm brow of Julius 
Caesar. This picture differs from all the 
others, in that it is a reproduction 
of the portrait of an actual man , and 
perhaps the noblest tribute to the great 
man, whom it represents, is to be found 
in the fact that his portrait bust can 
appear in such company without suffering 
by contrast. Here, too, is strength in the 
highest degree, the strength of a will 
tempered like fine steel, backed by the 
profoundest sagacity and knowledge of 
the world The deep-set penetrating eye, 
the intellectual brow, the air of appraise- 
ment and consideration marking the man 
who weighs all men and all things and is 
master of all — all these make us feel that 
this bust is a life-like portrait of the 
mighty genius who is the secular bridge 
between the ancient and the modern 
world, and the founder of modern Europe , 

The noblest man 

That ever lived in the tide of times 

E. A. WODEHOUSE. 
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MASKOJ 


[We wish that we had more space for Esperanto contributions. As 
it is, we can only pay our tribute to a great movement by the 
inclusion of a short article from time to time.] 


O KAZIS ciuvespere maskbalo. Granda 
cambrego lumigis per lustroj ce la 
krepusko , cio brilis Venas 
muziko, parfumo] ka] procesio de homa] 
figiiroj lom post lom cio pli kaj pli 
bnlas ka] la iiguroj grupe kaj duope sin 
tumas sur la vitreca planko 
Tie vidigas junulo felice valsanta lau la 
go]o de la vivo Nenia timo, nenia 
estonta zorgo minacas al li , tradancas li 
la horojn dum cio kaj ciu] ridetas al li. 

Ankaii junulmo movi^as lau la bela 
muziko , en sia koro estas printempo, kie 
floras revoj pn la noblaj kavahro] aten- 
dantaj sm en la estonteco 
Jen estas plenaga virmo Somero floris 
ce si kaj venas la autuno, en km si ko- 
mencas timi pro sia aspekto Si nun pli 
zorge vestas sin, pli ornamas sin por daure 
placi al sia edzo Si jam ne povas esti 
tiom senzorga pn la vestoj kiom si estis 
dum sia juneco 

Jen estas viro sata de vivo, tamen ne 
kontenta. Skeptike li alrigardas cion kaj 
ciujn , la vivo cagrenis Im , li seniluziigis 
Por li la mondo estas plena de egoistoj kaj 
amanto] au '‘duegoistoj,” kielli nomas ilin, 
Jaluzulo ankau sm movas, km vidas 
Sian amatmon dancanta kun almlo Mal- 
dolca estas la vivo por li Tamen li devas 
danci , ciu] ce la maskbalo devas danci 
En lia kapo svarmas venenaj pensoj Li 
koleras kontraii aliulo] — multaj almlo] 

Jen estas solulo, km sercas amikon, sed 
ne trovas. Li dancadas, parolas kaj 
samtempe sercadas Malgrau siaj ndetoj 
li sentas sm tiom soleca en tm amaso, 
kiom en dezerto. 

Nia surtera vivo similas al vespero ^e 


maskbalo. Cm maskbala dancado mal- 
similas la aliajn rilate al la sperto] Jen 
venas felica vespero, jen venas paca, kaj 
jen alproksimigas malgoja. Cm vespero 
estas instrua Ni tradancas balvesperon, 
en km ni renkontas multaj n homojn, 
multaj n maskulojn Niajn vivojn tute 
simile ni trapasas ankati lenkontante 
multaj n homojn, multaj n “ personojn 
Cm persono estas maskulo La vorto 
“ persono unue latme signifls maskon, 
kiun uzas aktoro Cmj ni en la surtera 
vivo estas nur “ persono ” au maskulo. 
Nia masko estas nia fizika korpo Kiam 
ni mortas, ni deprenas la maskon, kaj unu 
la alian vidas tia, kiaj m vere estas En 
la surtera vivo ni nur ekzistas,” latme 
ex sisto . en la surtera vivo ni estas 
“ ekster ” la reala vivo , ni portas maskon 
— la fizikan korpon Ni estas nur per- 
sonoj , latme persona, kaj ni nur ekzistas. 

Kiam dm surtera vivo finigas la ‘ ^ per- 
sonoj ’’ torjetas la maskon kaj sin trovas 
ekstere de la nerealo Tiam la amantoj 
vidas sian anion en gia vera liimo , tiam 
la plena^iloj farigas junaj ; tiam la 
skeptikulo, km antaue ne komprenis, nun 
komprenas , tiam la jaluzulo vidas, ke ha 
jaluzo estas nur memamo , kaj tiam la 
solulo trovas siajn amikojn. 

Kiam 111 forjetas la personecajn maskojn 
kaj desante “ ekzisti,” tiam cio klarigas, 
dio estas reala. 

Nia surtera vivo similas al maskbalo ; 
dm vespero similas al unu surtera vivo. 
Nia postmorta vivo estas kvazau tago 
post balo , gi estas pli longa, pli reala pli 
bela ol la maskdancado. 

H B. H. 



By The General Secretary 

[The aim of this series of articles is to present, as briefly as possible, some of the 
purely intellectual reasons (as distinguished from reasons of any other kind) which 
have led, in the ease of many who are now members of the Order of the Star m 
the East, to a belief that the time is near at hand for the appearance of a great 
Spiritual Teacher for the blessing and helping of the world.] 

I 


OW cm there he mother great 
Spiritual Teacher'^ There is 
only one Teacher, ani He has 
already come and goneT “ What is the 
need for fresh spiritual teaching'? We 
have already all the teaching that we 
require ” In how many minds will not 
one, or both, of these objections arise, 
when they hear for the first time of the 
belief that the time is near for the coming 
of a great Teacher and Prophet into the 
world? 

It is clearly impossible to discuss such 
a belief without raising fundamental 
questions — questions about spiritual truth, 
about the relations between the Religions, 
and about the place and function of great 
Teachers m the world Let us, therefore, 
first of all, do what we can very briefly to 
clear the ground of these. 

There are two broad theories about 
these matters — (a) One, which places no 
limits upon the resources of spiritual truth 
or upon the variety of its possible pre- 
sentations, nor any limits, save those of 
human capacity, upon the possibility of 
its reception by the human mind and 
soul , and which regards the whole place 
and function of Great Teachers, and of 
the various presentations of spiritual truth 
which we speak of as religions, as sub- 
ordinate to a great process of spiritual 
evolution which stretches from the im- 
memorial past forward into the infinite 
future, (b) The other, which imposes — 
both as regards the resources and the 
presentations of spiritual truth — ^restric- 


tions of a special kind, and which would,' 
in contradistinction to the evolutionary 
view, place the zenith of spiritual revela- 
tion not in the future but in the past. 

It need hardly be said that it is with the 
former view that those who believe m the 
possibility of the further appearances of 
Great Teachers amongst men, and of 
further revelations of God to Man through 
these Agents, associate themselves. The 
view IS, indeed, logicall}' necessary to 
their belief Before going on, however, 
to explain their positive opinions in this 
connection, it will perhaps be simpler to 
give their reasons for dissociating them- 
selves from the second of the tw'o view's 
mentioned above 

The view in question takes two familiar 
foiins — (1) In the first, it drams a circle 
round a certain special presentation of 
spiritual truth and claims that only 
within that circle is truth to be found , 
(2) in the second, it draws a line across in 
front of such a presentation and declares 
that the last word in spiritual matters has 
been said and that there can be no advance 
beyond this line. It will be seen that 
these two forms correspond broadly to the 
two questions asked at the beginning of 
this chapter The two spring from much 
the same attitude of mind and would 
probably be found co-existmg in one and 
the same individual , but, from the 
strictly logical standpoint, there is a 
certam difference between them, and their 
respective implications, and for this 
reason they require separate treatment. 
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In tlie first case, what is claimed, 
strictly speaking, is that a particular set 
of people, or a particular institution, pos- 
sess as their monopoly the whole of the 
spiritual truth available at any given 
time. But it is not necessarily denied 
that there may not he further acquisitions 
of truth, as time goes on, within the con- 
fines of that magic circle Theoretically 
there is still room left for progressive de- 
velopment ; but it must be within the 
prescribed area. In the second case, the 
claim which is made is that beyond a 
certain formulation of truth, given out in 
the past, there cannot, at any time in the 
future, be an advance. That formulation 
represents, as it stands, the sum total of 
the spiritual truth, either existing in the 
universe, or at least available to Man 
But it does not, strictly speaking, deny 
(although, in actual life, many of the 
holders of it would undoubtedly deny) 
that of this sum-total some part, at least, 
may be shared by human beings outside 
the privileged fold To put the distinc- 
tion simply — the first person says “ My 
Religion is the only true one , all the rest are 
false. But I do not say that, within the 
limits of my Church and Faith, there may 
not be an ever-widening knowledge and 
realisation of spiritual things to be gained 
by those who are worthy The second 
person says “ The spiritual knowledge 
which has been already vouchsafed to the 
world represents a high water mark It 
is the utmost that we shall ever possess ; 
the utmost, moreover, that we need I 
am ready to admit that what there is of it 
may be already, or may become, the 
common property of the whole world , all 
that I say is that it marks a point beyond 
which we shall not advance, the final 
revelation of God to Man.” This, I think, 
makes clear the difference between the 
two claims, and shows why they require 
to be dealt with separately. 

II 

T here win probably be some of my 
readers who will hold that propositions 
of this kind do not need an answer. 
But such readers must remember that the 


two propositions just indicated represent 
broadly the attitude of a large section — 
perhaps of a majority — of religious people 
in every part of the world. I do not say 
that this attitude is, m every such case, 
fully self-conscious, or that the person 
concerned would be prepared to defend 
intellectually the philosophy involved in 
it. But I do say that, if one were to take 
the average member of any one of the 
great Religions of the world and analyse 
his mental attitude towards his Faith, one 
would find that it amounted very much to 
that of the two views under discussion. 
No matter what his Religion, one would 
find, at the back of his brain, some kind of 
conviction lurking that it, of all Religions, 
is the true one, and that beyond it it will 
be impossible to go. Very few religious 
people, in other words, would be prepared 
to admit that another Faith shares the 
truth equally with their own, or that the 
Religion to which they belong is ever 
likely, in the future, to be superseded 
The attitude, one can see at once, is a 
perfectly natural one ; and it is precisely 
because it is so common and so natural 
that it becomes necessary to notice it and 
the propositions which it involves , and 
to answer these not by a mere repudiatory 
dismissal but by giving specific reasons 
for our disagreement with them For the 
whole difficulty of the case is this — that 
the belief in the near coming of a Great 
Teacher, which many of us hold on in- 
tellectual grounds — having come to it 
through a general conception of the 
method and purpose of the spiritual 
evolution of mankind, and through a study 
of tendencies and of the working of 
history — ^is, nevertheless, one which de- 
mands, as its logical foundation, certain 
specifically religious postulates. We can- 
not talk about Great Teachers at all (m 
the sense in which these words are ordi- 
narily understood) unless we have, first 
of ail, implicitly accepted certain great 
preliminary postulates , the postulates, 
for example (a) of the existence of God, 
(b) of the existence of Beings, human or 
superhuman, qualified to be Teachers of 
the kind we mean, (c) of the existence of 
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^ome kind of Divine supervision over 
human life, manifesting itselt through such 
(freat Ones, and (d) consequently, of the 
existence of a Dnune Purpose, to which 
the outer history of man and of tire woild 
must be considered as in some way sub- 
ordinate. These are necessary postulates, 
being pieconditions of the whole belief , 
and, as I have said, they are religious 
postulates It becomes, therefore, very 
important that a belief, which is so closely 
bound up vuth general religious thought, 
•should be carefully disentangled from any 
elements in that thought which the 
holders of the belief would reject , more 
jiarticularly because, unless these elements 
be distinctly disavowed, they will be 
naturally attributed to it And that is 
whv it is imperative, in order that the 
true nature of our position should be 
understood, to clear the ground by giving 
exact reasons for our dissociation trom two 
quite common views m connection with 
religion, which, perhaps, an ordinary 
1 ationalistic thinker might not deem it 
necessary to notice Having so much m 
common with the Religions, it becomes 
important to show in what elements ol 
jiopular religious thought the belief, which 
we hold, does not share 
Let us, therefore, consider the two views, 
aboi^e referred to, separately 

III 

T he claim of any single Faith, or any 
single body of people, to a monopoly of 
spiritual truth V'Ould be questioned by 
those whose views I am endeavouring to 
set forth (in future, since I associate my- 
self with them, I shall speak of them as 
we on the following general grounds. 

I. It IS impossible to reconcile such a 
claim with the integrity of the Divine 
Justice , since the existence of such a 
privileged circle of people must alwa\rs 
raise the question of that other, pre- 
sumably less fortunate, section ol humanity 
which IS for various reasons left outside 
Thus, m the case of a Religion — estab- 
lished at a certain time and including 
wnthm its confines a particular geogra- 
phical area or a particular portion of the 


population of the globe — we have to 
account for all the countless millions of 
human beings who were born, lilted, and 
died before the date of this revelation, and 
for all those other millions as well, who, 
though existing since that date, ha\'e vet 
been placed by Nature outside its reach 
and scope If we say that the re^Tla^lon 
is only for the more advanced, and not for 
the less advanced peoples of the woild, 
we have still to account for the fairness ol 
these differences m degree of ad\mnce- 
ment If, however, we seek to exylain 
the latter by some kind of large e\’olu- 
tionary scheme, then our hypothesis w ill 
necessarily carry vith it the possibility ol 
further reaches of human e\'olution,' as 
yet unrevealed, invoh'ing, in then turn, 
still wider revelations of spiritual \’eiitics 
than anjT- which we at present possess, and 
thus refuting the exclusive claim bom 
which w'e started The difficulty in 
squaring a claim of this kind witli aiu' 
kind of principle or method in (bid’s 
dealings wuth the w'orld has, indeed, 
alw^ays been a puzzle for theologians and 
others, wiiose business it is to reduce tlu* 
facts of the spiritual life to order Eitliei 
the problem is left m discreet silence, or, 
m order to cut the knot, some kind ol 
special selection is invented-"such, loi 
example, as we find m the \ various theories 
of predestination ” It is almost un- 
necessary to remark that none ol thest^ 
theories really soh^e the difficulty, sinct‘ 
the reason for such a separating oil ol the 
elect from the non-elect is either arbitiar\' 
or '' unknown ” , and it is piecisclv in 
the reason that the justice or injustice oi 
the choice must be sought \AT hold that 
a claim, which involves so serious a dis- 
turbance of natural order as the jeopardi- 
sing of the conception of Divine Justice, 
must have something wa-ong about it 
somewhere, and we consider that the price 
asked for its acceptance is far too lica\w‘ 
to pay 

IT Support IS given to this refusal bv 
the fact (which has already been hinted 
at in an earlier place) that the claim to a 
monopoly of truth is made not in one 
quarter alone, but in many different 
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quarters simultaneously Although the 
great Religions of the world differ from 
one another m the loudness and insistence 
m which they severally make this claim, 
yet m all of them there will be found 
innumerable persons who make it in some 
degree or another And the claim is not 
confined to the great Religions It is 
made, as a rule, by each of the host of 
sects and communities into which those 
Religions are subdivided , and perhaps 
the rival claims of these smaller bodies are 
fiercer and more vociferous than those of 
the larger, for the simple reason that the 
latter find fewer occasions on which they 
can speak with one voice The natural 
conclusion, thcretore, which the observa- 
tion of these facts w'ould seem to force 
upon us, IS that the impulse which prompts 
the claim is one wLich has its origin not 
in the nature of the Religion, Faith, or 
Sect, as such, but m the nature of Man 
Nor, w^e think, need we look very far for a 
human impulse strong enough and general 
enough to account for such a claim That 
natural human egotism, which makes for 
separateness, wdiich likes to grasp for 
itself and to feel itself superior to others — 
may, we fancy, be opeiative in the sphere 
of religion ]ust as vigorously as in any 
other sphere Possibly, indeed, in the 
case of religion there are even stronger 
temptations for it to assert itself, m con- 
sideration of the importance of the thing 
m wdiich a monopoly is claimed Nor can 
we be blind to the fact that the class by 
which such a claim is, as a rule, pre- 
eminently fostered is the class which has 
(or thinks it has) ever^dhmg to gain by 
the widespread belief in its claim and 
everything to lose by its denial 
III Were the theoretical objections to 
the claim not enough, there is, in addition 
to them, the extremely significant prac- 
tical objection that little but misery and 
suffering has follow^ed the making of this 
claim, w'herever this particular claim has 
been made, throughout the history of the 
w^oiid Were the question to be raised, 
indeed, as to wdiat single thing has caused 
the most unhappiness to mankind, there 
are many students of history who would 


answer that the most prolific cause of 
human unhappiness through the ages 
has been precisely this claim, on the part 
of a particular section of humanity, to a 
monopoly of spiritual truth It is this 
claim which lit the fires of the Inquisition, 
which hab been responsible for torture 
and bloodshed and ruthless inhumanity in 
land after land and m century after 
century, and wdiich even now, when its 
physical manifestations have been checked 
by the growth of public opinion, is still the 
parent of some of the ugliest qualities 
possible to human nature The odium 
IheologHiim is proverbially the bitterest of 
hatreds , the jealousy of rival sects is the 
fiercest of jealousies No qualities are 
more unspiritual, in their very essence, 
than the arrogant intolerance, the lack of 
intellectual charity, and the complete 
inability to enter into another’s mind and 
soul, which are the natural psychological 
accompaniments of a claim of this kind. 
And those who w’ould ajiply the practical 
test — wEo would adopt the criterion so 
often recommended in the gospels and 
judge the tree by its fruits — must neces- 
sarily take these facts into account They 
cannot but conclude that a claim which, 
wherever it has been made, has brought 
untold misery in its tram, and wduch, at 
its very touch, seems somehow to harden 
and coarsen human nature — crushing in 
It those finer and tenderer elements which 
may be giouped together under the name 
of compassion — cannot be a true claim 
nor one in harmony wuth the facts of the 
spiritual life 

IV It should be noted, m this connec- 
tion, that the same condemnation holds 
good, though perhaps in a less striking 
degree, even where the claim is made 
from what we should noimally call 
“ good ” motives It may be safely con- 
jectured that the majority of persons wdio 
hold that the particular Faith or Sect, 
into which the accident of birth has 
brought them, possess a monopoly of 
spiritual truth, do so m a rather vague 
way , chiefly through custom, and be- 
cause they have been taught to do so, 
together with an indistinct feeling that it 
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IS wrong to think in any other way A 
smaller number, however, may do so out 
of what they genuinely conceive to be 
loyalty, either to the Founder of their 
Religion or to the Religion itself it being 
their idea that one way in which they can 
do honour both to the Rounder and to the 
Faith will be by maintaining that outside 
the teachings of the former, as embodied 
in the latter, there exists no spiritual truth 
in the world The motive here is com- 
mendable enough and no one will think of 
condemning it , for loyalty is a beautiful 
quality. But we have nevertheless to 
observe that, no matter how praise- 
worthy the motive, the logical implica- 
tions remain the same ; nor is the situation 
changed if, as often happens, the person 
concerned be too ignorant or too cloudy 
in mind to perceive them The claim 
made for the Faith in question still neces- 
sitates the attributing of injustice or 
capricious partiality to God , in the case 
of anything like persecution or cruelty, 
undertaken by more vigorous or more 
interested exponents of the same point of 
view, it implies at least a general sym- 
pathy with these and a conviction of the 
justice of their cause ; while, with how- 
ever little conscious acrimony the exclu- 
sive view may be held, it is still, in the 
general attitude which it involves towards 
the whole of mankind outside the privi- 
leged circle, hopelessly arrogant, coldly 
uncharitable and pharisaically self-com- 
placent The holder of a view ought not, 
we think, to be allowed to escape entirely 
from the obloquy of his view, simply 
because he is not intellectually awake 
enough to perceive it for himself And 
consequently we cannot excuse the claim 
which we are considering simply because 
it is made, in a great many cases, by quite 
good and kindly people from virtuous 
motives, and without being aware of all 
that It logically involves. 

V. Turning from the ethical aspects of 
the case, we may note that a closer study 
of the various Religions of the world 
seems to reveal not the patent and strikmg 
difference between any one Faith and aU 
the rest, which an exclusive claim on 


behalf of that Faith would lead us to 
expect, but, on the contrary, _ a quite 
remarkable similarity It is discovered 
by the fair-minded student that the 
highest ethical teachings of all the great 
Religions are practically the same, and 
that the Founders of Religions have held 
up the same great ideals of life It is 
true that we notice a diference of em- 
phasis sometimes as well as a difference 
in the idiom of expression Every Re- 
ligion seems to have its own particular 
dommant note It may even be said, 
withm limits, to appeal to a different type 
or temperament, or to be suited, in some ot 
its more detailed regulations, for particular 
social or climatic conditions Thus, for 
example, while Buddhism might be said 
to make peculiarly an intellectual appeal, 
the appeal of Christianity might be spoken 
of as eminently devotional, and so forth 
Similarly, the regulations for the dress and 
mode of life of Buddhist monks might 
justly be thought to be specially applicable 
to Oriental rather than Western countries , 
while some of the social ordinances of 
Islam might be regarded as designed for 
a condition of society very different from 
that obtaining in the West. Such difler- 
ences are admitted , and they are, indeed, 
intellectually necessary to balance the 
deeper unity which the study of Com- 
parative Religion indubitably reveals , 
for they make possible for us that con- 
ception of a single underlying Truth, 
adapted to meet the multitude of varying 
conditions in this highly complex world of 
ours, which to many of us appears to be 
the only hypothesis capable of systemati- 
sing and co-ordinating the spiritual life of 
the world. Be that as it ma3q the astonish- 
ing _ unanimity of the great Religions in 
their highest ideals of life, the persistent 
re-echoing of the same sentiments in fai 
distant times and in far distant parts of 
the world, even the universality" of repre- 
sentative religious symbols, are facts by 
this time established amongst students , 
and they go far toward showing how little 
mtemal evidence there is, in the Religions 
themselves, for an exclusive claim on the 
part of any of their number. 
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One word of warning is needed here. 
An attempt is very often made to support 
such a claim by appealing to the highest 
expressions of the Faith, for which the 
claim is made, and setting against these 
the lowest expressions — obviously the dis- 
tortions and corruptions — of the Faith 
which is to be discredited It should be 
remembered that there is no Religion in 
the world, m the case of which this method 
will not, logically, cut both ways The 
only fair way of appraising the Religions 
is to take the highest, noblest and purest 
expressions of each We cannot but feel, 
indeed we know, that, if this be done, there 
will be little evidence remaining in favour 
of any kind of monopoly in spiritual 
thing>,. 

VI One more point may be briefly 
touched upon in conclusion, and that is the 
essential nature of Truth itself It is our 
opinion that to limit the possibilities of 


Truth by confining it to a particular body 
of people, conditioned in an infinity of 
ways and encumbered by every possible 
mode of relativity, is to degrade Truth. 
That any such attempt should be made in 
days when we are beginning to realise 
something of the grand immensity of the 
universe in which our globe is but an 
infinitesimal speck of dust, is only another 
instance of the extraordinary difficulty 
which the human mind experiences in 
adjusting certain of its concepts to an 
expanding Reality Some centuries have 
elapsed since the geocentric theory was. 
finally abandoned in astronomy. But 
how many of us are still geocentric in 
religion ! 

We have now to consider the second 
proposition — namely, that any particular 
body of spiritual teaching can be the final 
revelation for humanity. 


[To he continued.) 


GROW UP BEFORE HIM AS A 
TENDER PLANT. 


The chestnut tree has lit her lamps 
To burn an incense faint and sweet, 
And all over the sanctuary 

The earth has spread a vesture meet 
And beautiful — so beautiful, 

So clean, and green, and neat. 

The hawthorn hedge with frosted hough 
A censer swings on high, 

To sanctify for holy use 
All living creatures nigh. 

So cheerfully — so cheerfully 
They walk and run and fly 


The daisy clasped her treasure close 
Until the Presence came, 

Then yielded it in ecstasy 
Unto the Altar flame, 

And everywhere — and everywhere 
Do golden hearts the same. 

For every sweet and simple thing 
That lives upon the sod, 

And every form of growing Life 
Aspiring from the clod, 

Is offering an offering 
Acceptable to God. 


C. W. 
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PEACE 


1 pray the prayer that the Easterns do 
May the Peace of Allah abide with you— 
Wherever you stayj ^vhere^'el you go, 

May the beautiful palms of Allah grow 
Through the days of labour and nights of rest 
The Love of Good Allah make you blest— 

So I touch my heart, as the Easterns do 
May the Peace of Allah abide ith you • 

T here was once a deal old monk 
who was approached during a time 
of stress and questioned as to what 
blessing he would ask for his people 
“ Let our maidens be brave and our 
\oiing men pure,” he said 
“ But surely, Father,” returned one 
standing near, ” you mean, let our young 
men be brave and our maidens pure ^ ” 
'‘Nay,” he replied, ‘'for Nature hath 
made them so already ” 

And so, at the present time, it is not 
those on the battlefield who need to pray 
for high courage and that peace " which 
passeth understanding,” but those who 
lemain at home 

The great cycles of Nature roll on to 
their appointed ends , vast cataclysms 
presage great events , and as the ending 
of a small year sets its seal upon that of a 
greater one, we set ourselves to prepare 
for that which is to come But though 
our Time may be but a tapestry woven 
across the knees of the gods, we cannot 
leave our work to them. For we are the 
human gods of our little planet , and, 
though the Sun himself may npen our 
corn at the harvest time, it depends upon 
us whether it shall be gathered in or 
devoured by the birds of the air, trampled 
under foot by beasts, or destroyed by the 
o^^erfiowmg of waters 
The man who truly loves humanity 
cannot help but love their life— their 
hopes and fears and all the dear human 
things associated with them Pious horror 
IS for the small of heart. For such as 
love their fellows, the old battles, the old 
exultations, the old despair, the old ]oys 
and sorrows are sacred This is neces- 
sarily so, for real " tolerance that is to 
say, universal love— is a positive thing, a 


flaming reality , not a mere sickly, ncjii- 
committal recognition that those who 
disagree with us are probably right 
according to their lights It does not 
matter whether they are right or not , tlie\ 
may "follow wandering fires” — never- 
theless, they are our brothers and sisters 
^ Sir Bedivere, the last of Arthiu’s 
knights, was sad and lonely when his 
comrades had all laid dowm their swords 
and the last fights w'ere fought Hence- 
forth it was a small w^orld in w'hich ho 
had to wander , for him the gates ol 
glory seemed closed But what if he had 
not acquitted himselt nobly in those 
last battles ^ 

"They also serve who only stand and 
wait ” — plwsically, yes , spiritually, no. 
People are saying that this may be the 
last great war The time will come w'hen 
we shall look back to it with as little pain 
as we now look back to Babylon But how' 
shall we have borne ourselves in the strile ^ 
In the days of Babylon we st^o^T for 
power. To-day we strive for peace And 
this last great battle is being fought, not 
only in France and Belgium, but all o\’er 
the world. Only we shall be able to say 
what part we took in it 
Are we, then, at peace— wuth ourseh'cs 
and with those around us ^ 

One day we shall regret the Old Year— f( ) i 
moments when we have been stiri ed deep A 
always become endeared to our hearts by 
the wonderful magic of Time But it we 
would have our regrets sweet rather than 
bitter— mspmng rather than haunting— 
let us begin the New Year with the spirit 
of peace and the breath of a New' Age in 
our hearts— judging none, but with greet- 
ings for all— so that when those who are 
away come back to us, now or in the 
future, they shall find awaiting them that 
city of which the Good Grey Poet wrote — 

“ I dreamed in a dream I sav a city in- 
vincible to the attacks oi the whole 
of the rest of the earth, 

I dreamed that it was the new city oi 
Friends " 

Jasper Smith. 
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A WORKER FOR PEACE 

[The fact that the world to-day is at war in no way discredits those idealists who have 
spent their energies in the cause of Peace. May it not be, rather, that the great 
upheaval which we are now witnessing is only the device of the World-Spirit for 
bringing to practical fruition that dream of a universal and lasting Peace, for which 
such men and women have long been labouring ? And if this consummation, 
which so many are expecting to-day, be achieved, there is no doubt that it will 
have been made possible, in the first instance, by the efforts of those pioneer-workers 
who, through times of difficulty, of ridicule and of opposition, have resolutely 
proclaimed the ideal of Peace. For to them is principally due the gradual building 
up of that body of thought which, we have every reason to believe, will become 
practically operative in the general settlement after the war. The photograph 
which appears below is that of the veteran Danish worker for Peace, Fredrik 
Bajer, a man of European reputation and one of the most distinguished names 
in the history of the movement.] 


H err fredrik bajer, whose 

portrait appears on this page, was 
born in Nastved, Denmark, on 
April 2 Ibt, 1837. 
his lather 
being the Rev 
Pastor Ba]er 
He studied at 
the S a r g 
Academi, and 
became a 
lieutenant of 
cavalryin 1856, 
and m 1864 
took part in 
the war against 
Prussia and 
Austria He 
was a member 
of the Danish 
Rigsdag, or 
Parliament, 
froml891-1907 
He toimded the 
Peace Society, 
and was Presi- 
dent of this 
liom 1884- 1892 
He IS also Presi- 
dent of the 
W^orld’s Peace 
Bureau in 
Berne, and a 
ill ember of 
the Inter- 
Parliamentai y 
League and the 


Parliaments Alliance In 1908 he was 
honoured by the award of the Nobel Peace 
Piize In all, he has been a member and 
leader of thir- 
teen Peace Con- 
gresses and of 
thirteen Inter- 
parliamentary 
Conferences 
Herr Bajer is 
the author and 
editor of an 
enormous liter- 
ature, consist- 
ing, for the 
most part, of 
pamphlets and 
of articles for 
the Press on 
the subject of 
peace and the 
promotion of 
international 
arbitration 
With his wife 
he founded, in 
1871, the Dansk 
Kvindesam- 
fund, and he 
has the distinc- 
tion of having 
been the first 
person to speak 
m the Danish 
Parliament in 
favour of votes 
forAvomen. 
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By Florence M. Bradford 

[Could women, if admitted to the counsels of the nations, stop War ? The present 
article considers the question in terms of the correspondence between the dualism 
of the sexes and that of the constructive and destructive life-forces in Nature.] 


W HEN men make war it would seem 
that there always arises in some 
minds the question Could 
women stop it ? " Ruskin held the 
opinion that women could easily stop 
war did they seriously desire its cessation. 
Only three days ago, I was almost startled 
by hearing a similar opinion expressed 
by a man whose environment would seem 
anything but congenial to this view 
It was in an atmosphere of official mili- 
tarism that I heard the question Why 
don’t the women stop this war ^ ” A 
friend at my side replied “ If they had 
been allowed their rightful place in the 
councils of the European nations, this 
war would have been impossible.” At 
this time it IS surely interesting to con- 
sider the two points raised . whether 
women could prevent the occurrence of 
a war, and whether they could stop one 
already begun 

Is woman, in so far as she differs from 
man, biologically or ideally against war ? 
Biologically, woman is the life-bearer, 
the hfe-moulder. Her physical body is 
said to have an anabolic tendency as 
against the katabolic tendency in man. 
A considerable amount of her time is 
spent in protecting and training the 
slowly maturing organisms that she has 
brought into the world. She is a con- 
server of energy, a preparer of foods, a 
fashioner of garments, a maker, ruler and 
organiser of homes She is rarely a 
huntress, a slayer of animals, a shooter 
of birds, rarely a commercial schemer 
Few of her undertakings seek her own 
personal aggrandisement. She is more 
often the power behind which makes 
it possible for another to excel. 


Ideally, she projects mental pictures of 
perfect men and women for her sons and 
daughters to call to life, and to incarnate 

Therefore, the conception of war is a 
contradiction of all her instincts, her ideals 
and her activities War comes as a 
menace to God’s image which she has held 
sacred, which she has tried to keep 
unsmirched in her children 

The destruction of field-produce, the 
waste of millions of money, the violent 
slaying and ruthless maiming of men, the 
shelling of homes and ejection of children 
and infants , the pestilence and famine, 
and nameless brutalities that follow in 
war’s wake , all these are severally 
opposed to the life-work and aims of 
women. 

And what can she gain ^ What are 
women’s prizes in war ^ Little in the 
war of ribbons and decorations What 
she may win in this kind, she wins as a 
healer, a surgeon, a nurse, a mender of 
broken bodies, not as a wager of w^ar 
Here, as elsewhere, she turns to upbuilding 
and consoling, to restoring and conserving, 
to staunching the ebbing stream of 
violated life. 

Man, on the contrary, finds in w^ar an 
outlet for his katabolic tendencies ; some 
pleasure, also, doubtless in the vista of 
possible promotion, possible honours and 
decorations But, especially, do dash, 
danger, the excitement of planning 
strategic successes, and the great elemen- 
tal fierce pleasure of fighting, fling a 
glory of shrieking colours over this 
diabolic work of destruction. To be 
esteemed a hero in fighting is still an ideal 
of many men. It is easy to realise the 
wild extremes of thought which will seem 
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plausible to unbalanced masculinism, when 
one recalls the terrible saying of Napoleon 
‘‘ Woman’s fruit is food for the cannon ” 

The value of human life diminishes m 
direct ratio as the selfish personal ambition 
swells Doubtless, when a war has once 
begun men join in it, for numerous 
reasons, of higher or lower quality, 
according to the degree of their evolution 
at the time 

But militarism is the human expression 
of wholesale destructiveness, the inversion 
of the great evolving cosmic process, and 
it inevitably moves along the way of self- 
gratification, the way of personal ambition, 
of the aggrandisement of the lower, the 
animal soul England, in the present 
European conflagration, claims to be 
making war against militarism That is 
m a sense true, but, more correctly, 
England is a less self-conscious military 
power warring against an acutely self- 
conscious and aggressive militarism If 
there had been no preponderance of 
destructiveness in the ideals of England, 
this country could not have become in- 
volved in the present war 

But IS militarism entirely indefensible ^ 

Is not some form of destructiveness 
necessary to all living, progressing nations ^ 
Is there nothing worthless, no waste 
matter needing to be destroyed ^ Were 
the nations of this planet perfect, all 
would agree that war would automatically 
become extinct as the Dodo But the 
nations of the world are obviously im- 
perfect. There are imperfections in laws, 
in commercial systems, in the under- 
standing of sex, of crime, of disease, m 
fact, of the great mystery of Life, as a 
wLole There are, indeed, many blots on the 
present page of our civilisation But does 


war wipe these out ? If it seem for a time 
to obliterate other black spots in the 
wntings of humanity, surely that is 
because it envelopes them all in one huge 
blackness. War merely arms destructive 
ness, authorises wholesale murder “ How 
can Satan cast out Satan ^ ” The ten- 
dency, already too active, in individual 
nations is directed against itself “ Hatred 
ceaseih not by hatred at any time ” 

Yet a destructive, eliminative force is 
certainly necessary to all living organisms, 
individual or national But it must be 
used in close and constant interaction 
with the contrary force. It is necessary 
'' to a vital organism to die daily ”, a 
molecular dying, not a molar one, is 
desirable. 

We have these two forces, a constructive 
force, or the one life-force used construc- 
tively, and a destructive force or the same 
life-force used destructively. In a whole, 
sane, happy man or woman these two 
tendencies are balanced. 

Until a man has found the hidden 
woman m himself he lacks inspiration, 
creative power Until a woman has 
found the man of herself she is ineffective 
on the physical plane of action What is 
true of the individual human being is true 
of the nation. 

Comparatively few men have found the 
constructive power of their own natures 
Therefore this tendency has little sway 
in international questions In the woman 
of to-day this direction of the force is 
predominant m consciousness , therefore 
women are urgently needed in the councils 
of the nations. Were this reform insti- 
tuted, wars would become impossible. 

Florence M. Bradford 




By Annie Besant 


[We are permitted by Mrs. Besant to print the following brief extract from an E.S. 
address given by herself at the time of the South African War. Although several 
years have passed since the address was delivered, yet the circumstances through 
which the world is now passing make what she said then once more appropriate. 
The passage will be interesting to many of our readers as indicating the difference 
between the occult attitude and what may be called the ordinary attitude towards 


the phenomenon of War.] 

HE wise man grieves neither for the 
living nor the dead Why should 
you gneve over the changing forms ? 
They "are not worthy of grief. The real 
life does not change 
Apply that in life That which changes 
IS not the life and there is no reason to 
grieve over its disappearance. Neither 
should we be dismayed by changes in the 
world without , by wars in South Africa 
and massacres in China. We, who have 
been taught a little of the purpose that 
lies behind the outer forms, should be 
equally willing to accept peace or war, 
right or wrong. This does not mean that 
we are not to distinguish right from wrong , 
the undeveloped blur this teaching by 
their unclear thought. We must not 
confuse right with wrong For example, 
the massacres in China are wrong The 
men who do these murders are wrong , 
so that if it fall within our duty, within 
the scope of our work as a nation, to be an 
instrument of the law, in bringing about 
the result of the wrong doing (in other 
words, by what would be called the 
punishment of the wrong-doing), we must 
do that work, but not excitedly, not with 
passion, not with indignant feeling against 
these brethren of ours, who, in ignorance, 
have done evilly Try to keep an abso- 
lutely calm balance of mind, endeavouring 
to look from the standpoint of both sides 
and avoiding all extreme views, or angry 
feelings. You do not need to justify 
wrong, or to confuse right and wrong, but 
you should, as Theosophists, abstain from 
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adding to the evil feelings around you and 
try to form a calm centre of equilibrium 
which would greatly influence the course 
of events Those who by act or word do 
anything to add to the violence of feeling 
are not worthy to be called Theosophists 
It is not a question of distinguishing 
between right and wrong You do not 
think massacres right, nor do you get 
confused as to the position of those wdio 
are to work out a certain result You \\ ill 
see it to be right to bring about the 
punishment of wrong-doing, not to 1 e 
confused as to Dharma 
But it should not be possible lor you 
to be led away by wild excitement and 
passion which entirely fails to lecognise 
the truth of the other side. A student 
should be a centre of right judgment, not 
led away by impulse He should be able 
to see that both sides are wanted for the 
evolution of the race 
In the next few years there will be 
occurrences that will shake the minds of 
men yet more and more It is for the 
members of this school to form a steady 
point of right vision , if this school can 
remain steady, can look with clear eves, 
they may form the steadj^ point whicli 
may help to determine the attitude of the 
race. We must remember that though 
wrong is wrong as regards mdniduals, 
both wrong and right are needed foi 
evolution. What we call wrong is only 
the force working against evolution — a 
force which is absolutely necessary to 
establish, or strengthen, that which is 
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already gained, by affording the resistance 
which makes the forward movement 
possible. 

The forces which appear to be against 
evolution assist the forces to be brought out 
of the Higher Self, and progress depends 
on this assistance. Therefore, in the 
course of the evolution of the individual, 
those are chosen as vehicles of the forces 
of resistance whose progress depends upon 
the lessons to be learned through punish- 
ment and retribution For there are 
some who will not learn otherwise 

When it IS needful that the race should 
be thus tested, prior to taking a step 
onwards, such souls are incarnated, as 
ministers of the law, as need the lesson of 
the result of serious wrong-doing They 
incarnate as forces against evolution, and 
do according to their nature Thus 
working as they have chosen, they reap 
the result, and from the result they learn 
their lesson If you understand this you 
cannot be angry with anyone You may 
strive against them, you may even strike 
away the form that hinders, but you will 
keep your mental balance and give to 
society that steady centre around which 
these forces may sway backwards and 
forwards, so that, being so steadied, a 
step forward may be taken 
You, as students of the occult forces, 
will do no good in society if you do not 
help to modify those forces all through 
There must be no passion, no fanaticism, 
but a steady, calm view of the situation 
that sees all round, and, without raising 
antagonism, gently suggests the other 
side — looking for the good, seeing excuses 
lor the action of each and thus explaining 
each to the other and serving as an 
illuminating influence in the darkness 
which surrounds us. See the errors 
on both sides, see the causes at work , 
not failing to condemn sin, not failing 
to see faults on the side of those who 
represent the onward force. See the good in 
both , see the harm in both , explain, so far 
as in you lies, to our own time, to our own 
society, the nature of the forces at work. 
Do this patiently and temperately, 
making no passionate protest against the 


false view For this reason you were, last 
summer, taught somewhat of the nature 
of war ; so that, when turmoil came in 
your own time and nation, you should be 
wiser than those who shout in the streets. 
That teaching was fruitless unless you 
are able to forget the outer side ; more 
than fruitless if you join those who shout 
for one side or the other. 

In the days that are coming there will 
be more trouble. Apply your knowledge 
to public affairs, and remain calm and 
firm. 

It is not nght that this little body of 
students which includes both the East 
and the West should fail to preserve a 
steady, composed judgment of events. 
They should present to the society around 
them a little clearer light than they fini 
there The next year or two are pregnan't 
with great issues for mankind. 

Annie Besant 


Gudakesha, conqueror of his foes, having 
thus addressed Hnshikesha, and said to 
Govinda, “ I will not fight ! ” became 
silent 

Then Hnshikesha, smiling, as it were, 
0 Bhdrata, spake these words to him, 
despondent, in the midst of the two armies 

The Blessed Lord said 

Thou grievest for those that should not he 
grieved for, yet speakest words of wisdom 
The wise grieve neither for the living nor 
for the dead 

Nor at any time verity was 1 not, nor 
thou, nor these princes of men, nor verity 
shall we ever cease to he, hereafter. 

As the dweller in the body expenenceth 
in the body childhood, youth, old age, so 
passeth he on to another body , the steadfast 
one gneveth not thereat. 

From the Bhagavad-Gita. 
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THE MOSQUE OF S. SOPHIA 

AT CONSTANTINOPLE 

[Ever since the capture of Constantinople by the Turks in the year 1453, the eyes of 
Christendom — and particularly of the Orthodox, or Greek, Church — have been 
wistfully turned towards this celebrated building, once the central shrine of that 
Church, but, with the foundation of the Ottoman Empire in Europe, converted into a 
Mohammedan mosque. The conflict of Russia and Turkey in the present war has 
raised the question in a peculiarly vivid form : To whom will this great temple 
belong next year ? Which is to possess it, the Crescent or the Cross ?] 



S, SOPHIA Exterior. 


T he Mos(|ue of S Sophia is the oldest build- 
ing, definitely built as a Christian church=*-, 
in Europe, having been erected by the 
Emperor J ustinian between the years 532-537 A D 
The architects vere Anthemius of Tralles and 
Isidorus of Miletus, but we are told that the 
Emperor himself took the keenest personal 
interest in the work, spending hours daily super- 
intending it The great feature of the building 
IS its vast dome, the largest in the world, which is 
107 ft m diameter, resting on four great arches 
The original dome fell in 555 A D , m consequence 
of an eaithquake The new dome, which is that 
still existing, was made higher and had forty 
windows in it The material of the building is 
brick, coated to a great height with thin slabs of 
precious marble The walls and the vault are 
mosaiced on a gold ground , but these mosaics 
were covered over with stucco by the Turks, as 


they represented Christian subjects During the 
restoration of the Mosque by Fossan, in 1847-8, 
the stucco was removed and plaster substituted ; 
but the precaution was taken of covering the 
mosaics with matting before the plaster was put 
on The columns of the ground floor are of 
porphyry (eight of them, according to tradition, 
from the Temple of the Sun at Baalbek) , 
those of the upper storey are of verde antique, 
possibly from the famous Temple of Diana 
at Ephesus The measurements of the building 
are — length, 260 ft , width, 238 ft ; height 
to apex of dome, 175 ft The entrance ves- 
tibule is 240 ft long Some idea of the mag- 
nificence of the interior may be gathered 
from the photograph on the opposite page 
The exterior has little architectural beauty, but 
IS most impressive The minarets were added 
by the Turks 


The Pantheon, m Rome, which is five centuries older, and is now used as a church, wa^, of course, originally the tomb 
of tgrippa. 




(Many of the most active disciples of the Great Teacher, when He comes, will, 
one imagines, be found amongst those who are now children. Even now, all 
over the world, children are coming into incarnation, or are already growing up, 
who are destined to play their part m the great Drama, To some of these the 
address, which appears here, speaks of the life for the Star as a high and heroic 
Adventure and tells of the great qualites which that Adventure needs.] 


I DARE say many of you have seen 
that wonderful play m the theatre, 
called ‘‘ Peter Pan, or the Boy who 
Wouldn’t Grow Up,” and I expect those of 
you who have seen it will remember the 
part where Peter, stranded on a rock in 
the midst of the sea, and thinking himself 
about to die, exclaims, To die, oh what 
a Great Adventure that would be ! ” He 
was not afraid to die, because he looked 
upon Death as a great adventure, a 
journey into an unknown land, and 
those of you who are fond of tales of 
explorers will know what excitement 
there is about going out to find an 
unknown country. 

Now, you know that once upon a time 
a Great Teacher lived and taught m 
Palestine, and so wonderful was His Life 
and Work that to-day thousands of 
people, who are known as Chnstians, 
think with the greatest reverence of the 
Christ, and look upon Him as sent by 
God to found the religion of Christianity 
and to lead men nearer to their Father 
‘‘ which IS in Heaven.” And so, also, in 
all the great religions of the world, people 
look back to the time when a Great 
Teacher lived on the earth, One who 
founded the religion to which they belong. 
But to-day, instead of looking backwards 
so much, we are all beginning to look 
forward to the time when the Great 
Teacher will be amongst us again, teaching 
and healing, and some of us are beginning 
to look upon Life, and not only Death, as 
a ‘‘ Great Adventure ” , and. like Peter Pan, 
we are refusing to grow up, for as He told 
us when He was here last, we must be- 
come “ as little children ” if we would 
know Him ; and we believe that life is very 


wonderful just now and that there is 
nothing too good to be true, even for us ! 

Those of us who are launching out into 
this Great Adventure under the Coming 
Teacher have banded ourselves into an 
Order, called the Order of the Star in the 
East, and we each wear a silver star 
You know how proud you are when you 
hear that one of your country’s explorers 
has planted the flag of his nation in some 
strange land where no one has e\'er been 
before Through all sorts of perils and 
dangers he has carried this flag, and when 
sometimes he felt that he would have to 
give up the quest, he has thought of the 
flag, and that thought has inspired him to 
go on, or die in the attempt to reach the 
end of his journey, for the honour of his 
country was at stake 

Well, m just the same way we wear 
the star, because m this Adventure upon 
which we have embarked we may meet 
with many unknown trials, and the stal- 
ls to remind us that we are to be brave in 
spite of all difficulties, and to have faith 
m the Great Leader who will soon be 
amongst us to put Himself at the head of 
the Order He will lead the people of the 
world into a beautiful country wheie 
everyone will live better lives than they 
have ever been able to live before And 
if you boys and girls would like to ha\’-e 
the chance of taking part m this glorious 
Adventure, then you must, like Peter 
Pan, be brave and true. 

Now, when Sir Ernest Shackleton sailed 
away to find the South Pole, he did not 
take away with him a lot of useless things, 
but only what he knew would be abso- 
lutely necessary for his expedition to 
those terribly cold regions , just so much. 
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and no more. And if you want to ]oin 
in this Adventure under our Great Leader, 
you must leave behind you quite a lot of 
things that would only be in the way, 
because they break the law of love , and, 
at the same time, take care that you have 
everything that is really wanted for the 
success of our journey Above all, for 
any adventure (and especially for the 
Great Adventure) you want Courage 
Without that, it’s no use starting at all 
And so, m the Adventure of the Star, you 
will also want lots of courage, the sort of 
courage that will help you to be gentle 
when YOU feel angry, that will make you 
patient m the lace of difficulty, and stead- 
last and true to your Leader when things 
begin to look dark and stormy — the 
courage that will enable you to “ look 
kindly, gently, tolerantly upon all , upon 
all alike, Buddhist or Hindu, Jam or 
Jew, Christian or Mohammedan ” For 
the Great Teacher is not going to start on 
His travels in order to gam anything that 
will benefit Himself No, He is going to 
show' us all the w'ay to the Land of Service, 
wheie people will find their greatest 
happiness in helping each other x^nd if 
we haven’t the courage to set about 
learning the lesson of Service nowg and of 


Be proud to belong to the movement it 
Ls the most august thing in the world 
Once you have become a worker on God’s 
side, there can be no more “ promotion ” 
for you in one sense You can only learn 
to do your work more and more perfectly, 
and over larger and larger areas of life 
But there is no “ higher ” work for you 
the only degrees, which measure height, are 
those which mark the completeness of the 
self-surrtndcr with which you devote your- 
self to the work. There is an immortal way 
of doing the meanest ikings 

sjs 

The sign of all nobility is punctiliousness. 
Be punctilious. Be delicate in conscience 
where others are blunt and careless. The 
grace of nobility is punciihousntss so 


how not to be always asking for things 
for ourselves, we shall never be ready for 
Him when He comes to see if we are pre- 
pared to start on the Great Quest 

If you look upon life as a Great Ad- 
venture, you will find plenty of oppor- 
tunities of displaying courage, for the 
courage of Love we must have, if we wish 
to be enrolled to serve Him One of His 
greatest servants has written a splendid 
book called At the Feet of the Master,” 
which is full of hints on how to develop 
this quality of courage in the service of 
Love, and some days perhaps we will have 
a chat about the book and see what we 
can learn to do “ In His Name ” 

But just now, I only want you to see 
how wonderful Life is at this present 
moment, and how much jollier everything 
becomes when we look upon it as the 
Great Adventure, under the leadership 
of One who is the finest Leader we could 
possibly wish for. But remember that 
the Adventure will mean that you must 
travel far, far away from your small little 
self, out into the land where people think 
of themselves last and others first, be- 
cause He IS there, and where He is, life is 
always beautiful and glad 

Basil P Howell 


finished ” that it works automatically at 
every moment of time Apply this to 
duties, and you will see what the true grace 
of the noble character is 

^ ^ ^ 

Your worth is not estimated by what you 
can do separately, hut by your capacity for 
living a stirring, common life along with 
others Get the sense of the movement 
for, as soon as you do so, you will unlock 
forces which are at present shut up Be 
humble, do not [even m subconscious 
thought) strain for a position which is not 
yours Learn to find your satisfaction in 
another way. Realise the sense of foyous 
companionship in working for those whom 
you acknowledge to he greater 

From a Student’s Notes 




THE PLAGE OF CLEAR 
VISION 



A S year by vear, Hie alter me, we 
pass along the Pilgrim’s Way 
towards Purgation, Illumination, 
Union, there come to'us times oi exceeding 
wonder, when with child-like hearts we 
ascend with God to the place of Cleai 
Vision 

This Place is knowui to those of all 
creeds, to aspirants of all ages, of ^ every 
clime , to Eastern Yogi, to Western 
Monk Nor is it confined to the Religious 
Life, but comes to all who are in the world 
yet not of it — to rich and poor alike, to 
every soul seeking God’s Kingdom by 
whatever means, through whatever form, 
along whatever road the Indwelling One 
would lead him 

Some may experience it as the Mount of 
Transfiguration , others as the evening 
Walk to Emmaus To some, it may be a 
night spent alone m Gethsemane, or the 
descent upon them of the Paraclete 
According to the strength of our sight 
does the Vision unfold before us There 
are those who are able but to receive 
a partial glimpse , so long have their 
eyes been sealed that they can only 
behold, as it w'ere, “ men, as trees, walk- 
ing ” To some a radiant star appears 
beckoning them to Bethlehem, where 
abides their new-born King To those 
who unwearyingly have striven after 
Truth, a distant portal reveals itself amid 
the darkness, w'hile from within a voice 
cries Knock and it shall be opened 
unto you ' ” To many who have sought 
'their Lord in the sepulchre. He shows 
Himself in the light of Eternal Resurrec- 
tion And it is in the Place of Clear 
Vision that many an one, stricken with 
grief, overwhelmed by some crushing 
sorrow, is bathed in God’s boundless 
Love, until his pain is healed, his faith 
restored, and his heart that of a little 
child 


The Compassionate One ever watches 
for souls who are ready and willing to 
ascend thither It may be during an 
illness, some spell of bitter suftenng, a 
time devoted to a brother’s^ service, oi 
perchance during the Spirit’s night, as 
the gloom closes about us and wu think 
ourselves alone, that we shall awaken 
in the Place of Clear Vision. Only God 
can take us there, only He knows wEen the 
journey may best be taken 

There are many m the world who have 
seen but the lesser Light, and therefore 
fear that which is brighter These dwell 
enraptured at the radiance, the beauty of 
their own Vision , and because they 
themselves are unable as yet to bear the 
exceeding Brightness of that which lies 
beyond, they seek in loving ignorance to 
limit the sight of those who have seen 
still further 

But all Visions alike come from the 
Compassionate One, and He gives to each 
what each most needs and can best 
receive Be our Vision what it may, 
it is God’s Gift to us to hold fast for ever, 
no matter how others may criticise oi 
condemn 

The wonder of our sojourn with Him 
can never leave us Perchance a da}' ma\’ 
come when we shall deem it strange that 
our eyes are no longer dazzled b\' 
the Glory, and shall vainly fear that 
all the best m our life has been taken 
away. 

“Not so,” will cry to us the Ever- 
Soaring One within , “ Thou thyself art 
become that Light, therefore its Splendour 
cannot dazzle thee ' ” 

May our groping souls turn ever towards 
the Place of Clear Vision, and thus 
enfolded in its luminous, guiding rays 
may earth’s night become for us the 
- Spint’s noon-tide. 


1 


P. V. C. 



THIS MAGAZINE 

A plain talk about its problems and what must be 
done to meet them. 


In our November issue, it will be re- 
membered, there appeared a letter from 
Lady Emily Lutyens, addressed to all 
Star members in her section, in which 
each member was asked whether he, or 
she, wished to subscribe to the Herald 
A coupon was enclosed for signature, 
containing the following three alternative 
clauses — 

1 I promise to take a yearly subscription for 
myself 

2 I promise to take additional 

subscriptions, to be distributed from the 
Central Office to those who cannot afford 
to pay 

3 I am unable to afford a subscription, but 
should be glad to receive a free copy 

This coupon was sent out to every 
member of the Star in England and 
Wales. I am now able to give Lady 
Emily’s report of the result of this appeal 
The National Representative writes . — 

I received 229 answers to the letter I sent out 
It will be seen that this is a very small number 
out of our total membership, which is 2,054 
Many members have, no doubt, renewed their 
subscriptions without notifying me, but I may 
say that it would have been a very great con- 
venience to me if they could also have filled in 
the form, as the whole purpose of the scheme is 
to be sure that every member of the Order in 
England receives a copy of the Herald, and I 
cannot accomplish this unless members will take 
a little trouble m the matter themselves 

Of those who have replied, 1 74 have promised 
to take subscriptions for themselves , 159 extra 
subscriptions have been promised, and of this 
number 50 have been given by a kind friend 
who, though not actually a member of the 
Order, is m great sympathy with it, and also a 
subscriber to the Herald 58 members ask for 
free copies, so that at the present we have 
about 100 additional copies to distribute As 
soon as I have made quite sure that every mem- 


ber IS receiving a copy, additional ones may be 
used by local Secretaries for distribution 

Emily Lutyens “ 

iij >is ^ 

Although this IS a matter which pri- 
marily concerns the English Section, yet 
the reasons which prompted the sending 
of the letter referred to are of general 
interest to readers of the Herald and 
concern its present position and plans 
They may therefore be given here The 
Herald of the Star has recently completed 
its first year of existence, in its enlarged 
form , and during that year much ex- 
perience has necessarily been gained It 
was found, amongst other things, that the 
style and scale of the magazine, as pub- 
lished during 1914, were really beyond 
our means. I have not the exact figures, 
but I am told that the loss on each copy 
produced last year amounted to 2|d , the 
total loss on each issue being very large. 
This obviously could jiot go on ; and it 
was decided that steps should be taken 
at least to cover expenses on each issue. 
In order to make up so large a deficit, 
somewhat drastic measures became ne- 
cessary The size of the magazine was 
reduced from 64 pages to 48, a less 
expensive paper was ordered, and it was 
agreed that, after April next, the price 
per copy should be raised to 8d and the 
annual subscription to 7s 6d. 

si! si! HS 

As may he imagined, these changes 
were made with great reluctance, and only 

* Lady Emily Lutyens’ offer of free copies 
refers, of course, to members of the English 
Section only 
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under the stiess ot necessity It was 
also thoroughly understood by those 
responsible tor them that they were 
temporal y and conditional — the condition 
being a better financial situation As 
soon as our finances are better estab- 
lished, we shall certainly return to our 
sixty-four pages, a more expensive paper, 
and our oidinai}’ price But, until 
that condition is tuhilled, it would be the 
veiy worst possible policy to continue to 
lose large sums of money on each issue , 
for that simply means eating up our 
rather scanty capital The question there- 
loie arises, with much practical force 
How' are w^e going to improve our position ^ 
It 13 possible that we may receive dona- 
tions But we cannot count upon 
this There is only one really sound way, 
and that is io increase our circulation — 
and this for two reasons — (1) because an 
increased circulation means obviously an 
increased income , (2) because the possi- 
bility of obtaining advertisements depends 
entirely upon circulation , and advertise- 
ments, as every journalist knows, are the 
one great ultimate mainstay of every 
penodical 


The increase of its circulation is, there- 
fore, a piece of work to which all those who 
are responsible for the Herald of the Star 
will have to devote considerable energy 
during the coming year or two , for it is 
the sole means of establishing the maga- 
zine upon a sound financial basis And in 
thinking over this question, and how and 
where to begin, it has naturally struck 
them that, before they begin to consider 
a larger circulation amongst the general 
public, their first care should be to see 
whether the Herald is circulating as it 
should do among those who are actually 
membeis of the Order of the Star in the 
East At present, the mere numbers of 
its circulation show that this is not the 
case. The proportion of subscnbers to 
the Herald to the total membership of the 
Order is roughly about one m eight 
This could undoubtedly be improved and 
It will be the first task of the staff of the 


Herald to work for such an improvement 
and to ask for the co-operation ot membei s 
in this wmrk 

V ^ ^ 

There are two points to remember. 

(1) In many of the Sections of the Ordei 
a considerable proportion ot the member^ 
do not read English Hence our circu- 
lation cannot be large m those Sections 

(2) Even in the English-speaking Sections 
there are many members who are unable 
to afford a subscription , and this diffi- 
culty wall, of course, be increased by the 
recent raising of the price Obvioush 
little can be done in connection wuth the 
first difficulty In connection with the 
second there is, how^ever, one way in 
which the difficulty might be met, and that 
IS by those, who can afford to do so, parang 
an extra subscription, or extra subscrij'- 
tions, m order that copies may thus be 
provided for the poorer members It was 
in order to find out who were the poore. 
members, m need of free copies, and who 
were the richer members, willing to take 
extra subsciiptions, that the letter, abo^’e 
referred to, was sent out by the English 
National Representative to her Section 
It will thus be seen that much of the 
purpose of the letter has been baulked b\ 
members neglecting to answ^er it What 
are needed are the figures, and these can 
only be of use if they stand for tlie whole 
of the Section It ought to be possible, 
by the co-operation of the whole Section,’ 
to arrange that before long ever}-'' member*'* 
leceives a copy of the Herald each month, 
either at his own expense or through one 
of the extra subscriptions provided b\' 
those who are better able to afford them', 
and this will be the goal tow*ards which 
we shall steadily work We hope, too to 
have the same plan adopted in the ot’her 
Enghsh-speakmg Sections, our ultimate 
aim being that, so far as is reasonably 
possible, every member of the Enalisfi- 
speaking Sections of the Order shall become 
a subscriber, either m his own person or by 
proxy, to the magazine Letters have al- 
ready been sent to the National Repre- 
sentatives of Australia, New Zealand and 


A family would, of course, count at, a unit 
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the United States, and to the Organising 
Secretary (S division) of India, asking 
them to co-operate m this attempt , the 
method suggested in all cases being the 
same — namely, the inviting of extra sub- 
scriptions from the better-to-do members, 
and the ascertaining of the names of those 
poorer members who would like to receive 
a free copy. At the same time, of course, 
the increase of the circulation of the 
Herald amongst the general public is re- 
ceiving attention , but the other is our 
first task 

* si 

Having stated what our plan is, I should 
like to ask the help and goodwill of mem- 
bers with regard to two difficulties — 
incidental to the present phase of things — 
which will undoubtedly be felt The first 
IS with regard to the raising of the price 
of the magazine I have tried to explain 
the reasons why this was done, and ha\e 
sliown that it was both inevitable under 
the circumstances and most reluctantly 
carried out It would be pleasant for 
those w'ho are responsible for the Herald, 
and w^ould make their w'ork easier, if 
members everywhere would co-operate to 
the extent of recognising these facts and, 
frankly, making the best of them The 
change is naturally an unwelcome one to 
all concerned, but it is one which the 
financial position of the Herald renders 
quite necessary as a temporary measure 
We simply cannot afford to go on losing 
money on every issue, and the steps which 
have been taken to remedy matters are 
steps which are imperative if we wish to 
keep the Herald in existence. The truly 
helpful attitude, therefore, under the 
circumstances, will be, not to send in 
letters of protest, but to work as hard as 
possible to reduce the time during which 
the increase of price will remain necessary , 
and this can be done by joining us m our 
effort, during the 3^ear which is before us, 
to secure that every member of the Section 
to wdnch one may happen to belong 
receives a copy There is one more point 
to bear m mind and that is that the new 
prices do not begin till April, and that, so 
far as annual subscriptions are concerned, 


the whole difficulty may be avoided b\ 
subscribing before that month If, as is 
conceivable, by the end of the year our 
position is sufficiently improved to render 
possible a return to the original prices, 
then, for the annual subscriber who sends 
in his subscription before April, the diffi- 
culty in question will not have existed 

si. Ji! 

The second difficulty, referred to above, 
is to be found m the idea, which may be 
present m the minds of some members, 
that to receive a free copy is equivalent 
to accepting charity I hope that mem- 
bers may be persuaded not to allow’ ,this 
difficulty to stand in their way. The 
extra subscriptions are paid in to the 
Herald Office, and the copies are sent out 
from there, so that the whole transaction, 
so far as the recipient is concerned, is 
impersonal In the second place, it is 
the Herald itself, rather than the member 
concerned, which receives the financial 
benefit The Herald needs these extra 
subscriptions, and its reason for asking 
for them, and arranging for them, is its 
own financial advantage From the point 
of view ol the particular problem which it 
has to meet, it is quite irrelevant to it 
whether the poorer members of any 
Section receive, or do not receive, copies, 
so long as it receives the subscription 
itself I put the matter crudely, in order 
that the point may be taken Whether 
or no the members of the various Sections 
receive, or do not receive, copies of the 
Herald is, however, a very important 
matter from another point of view — the 
point of view, namely, of the cause for 
which we are all working and of the Order 
to which we belong Every member 
should, if possible, keep in touch with the 
Herald, because m that way he keeps more 
fully in touch with the movement than he 
would do without it. It is one of the links 
which unite us together It is something 
which we all share And a great deal 
which is written in it, from month to 
month — for example, the extremely im- 
portant and valuable Starlight ” notes 
contributed by Mr Arundale — is written 
with the direct intention of addre sing 
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members of the Order throughout the 
world , and one cannot but believe that 
to miss, let us say, six months “ Starlight 
would make quite a considerable differ- 
ence to a member’s efficiency in the Order 
and in his inner attitude towards the work 
For the sake, therefore, both of the 
Herald and of the Order, it is veryTmpor- 
tant that there should be as many sub- 
sciiptions to the magazine as possible, 
and I can only conclude by asking all 
those who may have felt any reluctance 
to accept a free copy, to make this little 
sacrifice and to forego a very natural and 
intelligible feeling of delicacy in order to 
help the w^ork For, in work like ours, 
there are many ways of helping Propa- 
ganda work is only one of many kinds 
To be considerate, not to raise unnecessary 
difficulties, to be willing to put up with 
temporary inconveniences for the sake of 
the work, not to be censorious, to co- 
operate — all these are Star work , and 
perhaps they are, in some ways, the most 
difficult and the most valuable work of all 
E A. W 

^ |c 

I append the following Report of the 
Order in the United States and Canada, 
which I have ]ust received : — 

No. of Members. No of Centres 


U.S.A. 

... 3,746 

56 

Canada 

. . 236 

4 

Total 

. 3,982 

60 


The opening of 1915 finds us m America 
learning, for the first time since the Order was 
organised over here, to know ourselves ! By 
this I mean that we have now come to a point 
where we know our true working basis — our 
strong and weak places, our workers and those 
on whom we cannot depend, our most effective 
methods To take a general glance at our 
affairs, we might find discouraging, as we see 
how few, comparatively, are those who are 
working to carry the Order on into the future ; 
how many are merely lying as dead weight on 
our shoulders But, on the other hand, we may 
be glad to feel that at last w’e are moving forward 
m our normal grooves 

During the first few years of our work, 
members rushed into the Order and out agam, 
started all sorts of impossible schemes of action, 
and, becoming tired of them, did nothing Now, 
however, we find that a goodly group of workers 


are gomg steadily forward m spite of all obstacles, 
that another larger group will lend a friendly 
hand on special occasions, and others who are 
not doing the work are standing by and telling 
us how badly the work is being done A truly 
healthy and normal state of affairs ' 

If we glance at our separate activities we find 
the same kind of average Of our sixty groups, 
forty are domg splendid work, four or five arc 
struggling for existence, the others are doing a 
little but not taking advantage of all oppor- 
tunities There is also a nice promise of new 
Centres A fair army of isolated members is 
also alert, as w'e can see from the steady request 
for propaganda supplies that comes into our 
office Of our Organising Secretaries, Mr 
Cooper is out lecturing, Dr Lindberg is struggling 
with his ]oys and sorrows in Kansas City (mostly 
with sorrows of an obstreperous Star m the East 
press, though Dr Lindberg will never give us 
the satisfaction of owning up to any difficulties, 
he IS most disco uragmgly cheerful *) , Mr Kiinz 
and Mr Schneider are not able to give us much 
direct assistance just now, the one being m 
Ceylon, the other busy with neiv duties I, 
myself, have recently spent several months 
visiting what Star Centres I could reach 

The new departures which are now occupying 
all efforts that can be spared from regular work 
are a little bungalow cottage at Krotona which 
we are trymg to coax into a headquarters and 
social centre for the Servants of the Star, and 
the plans for a Conference and booth at the 
Exposition which is to be held in San Francisco 
this year The war is affecting us, too, stirring 
some to action, hindering others. 

A couple of incidents may be of interest — 
One of our new members is a young Indian boy , 
who tells us he heard Mrs Besant lecture when 
he was at school in India His friend , w ho called 
with him, knew Alcyone's parents and had seen 
Alcyone It seems to have been this slight link 
that brought the two boys in touch with our 
Star member through whom one of them joined 
the Order It is rather rarely that wc find, in 
America, Indians who are m sympathy with 
Mrs Besant's work All too many w'ho come 
here from India fall into company with revolu- 
tionists who are much opposed to her Anothei 
incident is of a psychic nature, unimportant as 
such, yet conveying a meaning possibly, at 
least, if we may judge by its impression on the 
one whom it came She was attending a 
Star meeting of only members Thc\ w'ere 
meeting under adverse circumstances, although 
intent on domg their best for the w^ork, but were 
rather discouraged But suddenly our member 
saw in the air, over the heads of all, a large 
golden circle which seemed to communicate bv 
threads of light with each member m the room. 
And from this symbol she felt the message 
addressed to the meeting, “ You all think your- 
selves so small, but in reality you are ' \’erv 
great ” 

Marjorie Tuttle 
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Sonnets 


Cosmic 3Love. 

My earnest love is man and all the world, 

Each vale, each height, the far horizon’s sweep ; 

All denizens of air and of the deep , 

Each flower oped, each blossom yet unfurled , 

And every beast within a cavern curled 

We are all babes born of one love, who sleep 
Upon one mother’s breast. Wlnlome we leap 
In fleeting sunshine . xvhilome our beings are whirled 
To that sweet sleep which all earth’s children need. 

The ageing mother needs must lose her child. 

And he must find environment more meet, 

Some other fields, some other sights to feed 
The growing vision, vistas fair and aisled 
Leading to that great state when we are made complete. 

0 R. 6ILLBTT 

Bastwart). 

To-night the moon rose red, as though she drew 
Her heavy skirts, ensanguin’ d, through the haze 
Breathed like a curse from stricken Belgian ways 
And desolate fields deep-drench’ d in bloody dew , 

And then, at length, breasting the steeper blue. 

Clear’d into silver, till she seem’d to blaze 
With light distilVd from all the starry rays. 

Lustrous as they. And I, beholding, knew, 

It shall be so when this great War is done. 

The New Age dawns in blood , upon our night 
Red-orb’ d through mists it riseth. Yet anon 
It too shall win the heavens and, silver -bright, 

Fed by the fire of starry souls, mount on 
To its high noon of pure and stainless light. 


B A, W 




[It should be clearly understood that the contents of “ In the Starlight ” are the personal views of the 
writer. Neither the Head nor the Order are at all responsible for them. But the writer feels he is 
more useful to his readers in expressing freely his own thoughts and feeling, than if he were to 
confine himself to bare chronicles of events and to conventional ethical expressions.] 


A LETTER from a French fnend 
reveals to me the fact that all un- 
consciously my monthly musings in 
these columns have given rise to much 
irritation on the part of some of our earnest 
colleagues across the Channel I am told 
that over in France they are face to face 
with the actual horrors of war, and know of 
ghastly atrocities which would make me 
blush to call the Germans friends if only I 
could realise the fiendishness of it all Far 
away from all the turmoil, they say, and 
lulled into ignorance by the placid stolidity 
of my village home, I take what are, to 
me, no doubt, high spiritual attitudes, 
but they are attitudes for which those 
who have to bear the burden have no use 
at all. 

Now, I wish at once to observe that I 
fully sympathise with all who are m the 
midst of the evil karma which the war 
metes out to so many. I am fully aware 
that most terrible deeds have been per- 
petrated by human beings who have, for 
the time, entirely lost touch with their 
higher selves. My heart aches for the 
women and young girls whose purity has 
been attacked — I refuse to say violated — 
by creatures whom one would call animals 
were it not an insult to the innocence of 


these lower creatures. I know of homes 
desecrated, of men and women rendered 
hopelessly insane through misery and 
bodily hurt, of many who have become 
totally blind or who have lost the use of 
all their limbs and are helpless cripples 
In an instant, from fresh vigorous man- 
hood to complete dependence ' 

« Hs * 

I know how bravely France is bearing all 
that her karma has laid upon her, and I am 
human enough, I hope, to know that the 
awfulness of it all means bitterness and 
righteous anger Who am I to say that 
I should not under similar circumstances, 
if my dear ones had been molested, if my 
own family were broken up and outraged, 
be among those who could see but one 
end — ^the utter stamping out of enemies 
who had dared to besmirch the sanctuary 
of my women and the soil of my beloved 
country ^ I do not know what the in- 
dividual dharma of Frenchmen may be — 
this may be their line of co-operation with 
the Divine plan. I am prepared to be- 
heve it is. But my own intuition tells 
me that I am far away from all the whirl- 
pool of passion in order that I may repre- 
sent a standpoint which needs, perhaps, 
as much emphasis as all the others — the 
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standpoint of comparative detachment 
from the individual nation, combined with 
insistence on the fact that a great World- 
Teacher will soon come, and will come the 
sooner the less we generate hatred now 
I do not wish to suggest that we must not 
hate. French friends would pomt 
with outstretched finger at their wrongs, 
and cry . “ Are we to love those who do 
these things to our dear ones ' ” I do 
not ask them either to hate or to love, for 
I cannot judge of the strength of their 
souls when faced by the terrible ordeals 
through which for months they have 
been passing But I must write and 
write and write again from the stand- 
point I believe to have been entrusted 
to me, and because I am living in a 
remote and somnolent village, because 
I have not been put to the test, there- 
fore I am still able to proclaim a 
truth — I do not say the truth — ^which 
needs all the more proclaiming, in that it 
is so easy just now to forget it 

* •Sfr # 

I am accused of calling the Germans 

friends,'’ but I refuse to damn a race 
either because it is temporanly insane or 
because its honour has been dragged into 
the mire by the dregs of its population. 
There are many years yet before we may 
hope to welcome the Great World-Teacher 
among us, and in those years there will be 
time, perhaps, even for the dishonoured 
dregs to learn the road to His Feet It is 
not my business to make entry to that 
glorious road more difficult for them than 
it will undoubtedly be The wrath of 
those whom they have insulted is rightly 
their burden, and one would have to be 
a Super-man to look on an atrocity and 
not to vow retnbulion upon the offender 
But this IS not my work at present 
Rather, do I conceive it to be my duty to 
preserve to the utmost any small channels 
there may be between ourselves and Him 
for Whom we look. Members of the 
Order of His Star and members of the 
Theosophical Society are undoubted chan- 
nels between our Greater Brethren and 
the world at large, and the war is as 
nothing compared with the miracle of 
humble men and women acting to-day as 


channels for Their blessing To fight may 
be part of Their message, but to hate can 
never be, and so, though hatred may be 
unavoidable, I will rather lay stress on 
the love that makes us all one family than 
uphold aspects temporanly in evitable, but, 
thank God, impermanent Therefore, do 
I call the Germans friends,” and there- 
fore have I written as I have written, 
month by month, within these pages 
The Herald of the Star casts upon the 
present the shadowg should we not rather 
say '' the bnlhance,” of coming events, 
and in my own poor way I strive to pre- 
sent to my readers some aspects of the 
future which might so easily be forgotten 
now The future belongs to the present, 
just as the past is dwelling in the present 
now, and those who are living sufficiently' 
detached from the whirl of actualities ma\' 
rightly draw, even out of the actual, 
elements which would seem to belong 
only to the future. Coming events cast 
their shadows back into the present time. 
But existing events ha\^e in them fore- 
shado wings of the future, and it behoi’es 
some of us to mark the identity of the 
shadow^ which is cast by the future with 
the shadow thrown forwaid by the present. 
This IS what I have been endeavouring 
to do, while fully conceding to others the 
rble of being m the daylight of the present 
and far from the shadowland m whicli 
present and future meet, and which, for 
the time, is my abiding place. 

I am very glad that the suggestions I 
made in these columns with regard to 
the spreading of the truths of Karma and 
Reincarnation have been wnrmly wel- 
comed The Propaganda Committee of 
the Theosophical Society in England and 
Wales has decided to take the subject in 
hand, so that after Easter a vigorous 
effort may be made to acquaint the 
general public with two truths winch 
would help them greatly m solving many 
of the complex problems with which they 
are confronted The war would be much 
more widely understood were people to 
realise it both as a Karmic effect, and 
therefore as a clearance of debt before 
making a fresh start, and as a mere in- 
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cident in one of the innumerable lives 
through which the soul proceeds on its 
way to self-consciousness 

Meetings will be held all over the 
country between Easter and Whitsuntide, 
and arrangements are being made with 
the Theosophical Publishing Society for 
the issue of a series of Threepenny Book- 
lets based on these truths and including 
the most appropriate passa.ges from the 
writings of Mrs Besant and Mr C W. 
Leadbeater. In addition, it is hoped to 
publish a few suitable leaflets and pam- 
phlets, but the difficulty of finding writers 
to deal with the subjects clearly and 
forcibly may stand in the way of the 
realisation of this hope for some time 
It is hardly understood how arduous a task 
is the preparation of a leaflet for wide 
distribution Ideas which would not help 
creep in so easily, and a line of argument 
suitable to A may entirely put B off. 
However, we shall see wEat can be done, 
and if any one feels his pen itching to get 
to paper, I suggest Karma and Re- 
incarnation as factors in the solution of 
modern problems ” as a somewhat cum- 
brous title, but pne under which a small book 
might be written of a most valuable kind. 

45- * * 

The Editor of the Herald desires me to 
refer to Mr C W Leadbeater’s birthday 
on February 17th last, and to express on 
his behalf the feelings of deep gratitude 
and affection which Mr Leadbeater gams 
from all who have had the privilege of 
knowing him and of learning from him 
Mr. Leadbeater is all the more remarkable 
in that he causes people continually to 
remind themselves that, to use one of his 
phrases, “ they must mean business,’’ and 
from the very outset he makes it clearly 
understood that those who desire psychic 
powers, or who wish to make progress for 
self-gratification, will find not the smallest 
encouragement from him. He reduces 
life to simplicities and apparently trivial 
details, and expects his pupils to realise 
that the Master’s service consists in doing 
whatever comes to hand, that progress is 
surer if they just do the little things that 
from time to time need to be done, than if 
they concentrated on some kind of super- 


meditation in the effort to shoot them- 
selves to the goal without traversing the 
intermediate stages People in the im- 
mediate vicinity of C. W L , as we all 
call him, are often, to all intents and 
purposes, apparently doing nothing in 
particular, or are absorbingly occupied in 
small domestic details Some, perhaps, 
are typewriting, others are shorthanding 
his replies to letters No outward medi- 
tations, or long hours of study, but simple 
useful work that helps on the cause. 
And. now and then C W L will he‘ out- 
stretched on his sofa and say a few words, 
give a little chat, the hearing of which is 
worth a year’s meditation or study. 
But, then, his hearers are all people who 
have done something in life for the Star 
or for Theosophy, have already toiled in 
the outer world, and have been led to him 
for that tone of the inner life which he is 
so specially qualified to give What they 
do does not much matter. They had 
better be employed, that is all, and 
because they have learned some of life’s 
lessons they are thankful for anything 
which keeps them near him And while 
they are about him, he pours his blessing 
on them and when the time comes for 
them to leave him they wake to the fact 
that his presence is indeed a benediction. 
So we bow in homage to him and thank 
him for all he is to us. 

* * * 

A friend has sent me a remarkable 
cutting from the Morm^ig Post, dated 
February 10th A senes of letters had 
been appearing in that journal under the 
heading, '' The Duty of Anglo- Germans,” 
and in a letter from Dr H M Hain, the 
following passage occurs 

“ Some years ago, \¥hen a missionary 
student, I paid a visit to a good Lutheran 
pastor of my native town We had a long 
conversation about English Church life 
and its great charitable institutions, etc 
When I said good-bye to him he wished 
me God’s blessing, adding ' Remember, 
my son, if Christ comes again, it will not 
be Germany, nor Italy, it will be England 
where He will first set his foot.’ ” 

I should be interested to know on what 
line of argument he bases his belief that 
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the Christ would first set His foot on 
English soil, and how he comes to the 
thought of Christ’s second coming at all, 
especially in this very definite way Per- 
sonally, my own prediction would be in 
favour of the East from which all great 
spiritual teaching has sprung, and when 
I give myself up to the ]oys of dreamland 
I imagine the Great World-Teacher ap- 
pearing first, say, in India, drawing the 
world’s attention to Himself by His life 
and work, and then travelling throughout 
the world bringing new life to those who 
have the ears to hear. I have often 
stopped in front of the Albert Hall, 
watching Him, in imagination, drive up to 
the entrance, crowded with an awestruck 
public, and, passing to the platform, stand 
facing a hushed and quivering multitude 
It gives me a peculiar glow to feel that He 
will be in the world, living in familiar 
places, speaking my own language, stand- 
ing on familiar platforms. Spiritual per- 
fection in our modern homely setting ' 
One often thinks how much easier it 
would be to approach the Christ life under 
the conditions that obtained in ancient 
Palestine ! So much less temptation, so 
much less whirl and competition and self- 
seeking! And now we shall see that 
external conditions make' no difference, 
that it is possible to live the Christ life 
now as it was lived then, and we shall be 
told how to adapt the ancient truths to 
the setting of modern life What a future 
ve have before us ' How wonderful to 
be a young child when He is in our midst 
and to receive the special tenderness He 
bestows on all who are young What a 
memory to hand on to that child’s chil- 
dren. I think I specially envy the young 
parents, now perhaps Servants of the Star, 
who_ will have the inestimable joy and 
privilege of bringing their young ones to 
receive His blessing, for it is a happier 
thing that one’s children should be 
honoured than that one should be 
honoured oneself Many of us, I trust, 
wdl receive His blessing How many will 
win His blessing for their little ones ^ 

^ ;{c 

I wish to draw special attention to the 


effort being made by the Servants of the 
Star Order to give their members some 
definite training so that they may be 
better fitted foi the work that lies in front 
of them In a letter to one of the London 
Secretaries, printed in this number, I have 
outlined what in my opinion is the line 
along which Servants of the Star should 
work, and some of us are now engaged m 
prepanng a senes of instructions for the 
study of the members We must gather as 
many young people as possible into the 
direct service of the Star, and part of the 
Order of the Star propaganda should 
consist in helping to organise centres of 
young people for the service of the 
coming Lord A centre thus formed by 
an elder should at once be brought into 
touch with the junior Order so that it 
may take its place in the general organisa- 
tion As soon as the monthly instruc- 
tions are in regular working order, Servants 
of the Star should endeavour to gather 
round them young people who are not 
yet members and read to them suitable 
portions from the instructions themselves 
An older fnend might be asked to hold 
a fortnightly class at which the instruc- 
tions could form a basis for talk and 
discussion There are so many organisa- 
tions for social service that Servants of 
the Star would probably be well advised 
to confine their membership duties to 
training along lines hitherto more or less 
unprovided for, keeping in touch with 
whatever outside organisations they al- 
ready belong to and serving m these in 
the spirit of the Star, Later on, wdien the 
Order becomes stronger, it may take uji 
external activities of its own, and even 
now this may be possible on a small scale. 
In the meantime, let our young people 
assimilate the spirit of the future as fore- 
shadowed in the truths which are beginning 
to dawn upon our hearts and minds. Mav I 
draw attention to an article I have written 
for a new young people’s quarterly — to 
appear, I think, in April-entitled ‘‘Truths 
for the Young,” as indicating the special 
lines along which some of us think young 
people need guidance ? 


G. S. Arundale. 
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with the invisible worlds which are the 
souFs true habitat , the body, because 
during physical life the consciousness is 
conditioned by the physical brain and 
nervous system, which must be further 
developed if they are to respond to new 
impressions, and also because it is known 
that the mysterious force which produces 
many occult phenomena resides in the 
human organism 

What, then, are the charactenstics of 
the “ super-man,” the type of humanity 
which we may expect nature to produce 
many thousands of years hence ? The 
two most prominent which suggest them- 
selves are self-control — the most perfect 
control of thought, word and deed, so 
that man is no longer a prey to his emo- 
tions, appetites and passions, and can 
“ keep his head ” in any circumstances — 
and unselfishness, the quality which makes 
a man surrender his own personal wishes 
in the interests of the commonweal These 
are the tw’o characteristics which make 
most for the preservation of the race 

We should expect, then, to find that 
the greatest progress in the development 
of occult senses and powers involves also 
the development to an extraordinary de- 
gree of self-control and altruism But 
self-control alone is compatible with the 
most complete selfishness , if any occult 
powers are to be obtained along this path, 
it must be, nevertheless, a ml de sac For 
if evolution tended finally to make men 
more and more selfish, all social instincts 
would finally disappear, and each man’s 
hand would be against his neighbour. 
This would mean the destruction of the 
race The man who is both self-con- 
trolled and altruistic represents a higher 
stage in evolution than the man who is 
self-controlled only, and so the greatest 
occultists must also be the greatest saints 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note, firstly, that the founders of the 
world’s great religions have in almost 
.every case been credited with super- 
physical powers and faculties, and secondly 
that in Hindu and Buddhist literature we 
find it distinctly laid down that such 
powers can be developed by leading a pure 


and blameless life and the long and 
assiduous practice of a system of bodily 
and mental training Hence the various 
systems of yoga (literally, union”) The 
two chief kinds of yoga are ra]a yoga and 
hatha yoga, which aim at developing re- 
spectively the higher and lower t\^pes of 
occult powers. Ra^ja yoga hastens evolu- 
tion, while, in hatha yoga, control is grad- 
ually gamed over the sympatlietic nervous 
system and thence over the involuntary 
muscles, so that the hatha yogi, as it were, 
retraces the evolutionary path of the race 
and acquires incidentally the lower kinds 
of clairvoyance which man possessed m 
the past. 

These considerations prove nothing, but 
in the light of them we see that there is 
nothing to forbid the supposition that in 
the past certain individuals may ha^’e 
reached, either naturally or artificially, a 
sufficiently high level of evolution to give 
them power to investigate the invisible 
worlds, and the problems connected with 
them,with the same accuracy and thorough- 
ness with which physical science explores 
the material world 

We shall now attempt to show that, 
granting this, there is no reason wdiy the\' 
should have been m every case prominent 
characters in history, or indeed known to 
the world at all for what they w'ere. 
Their knowledge would give them such 
power over others that they 'might well 
have made themselves leaders of the race 
Under the rule of men devoted entirely 
to the welfare of the race and imbued 
with w’'eil-nigh superhuman knowledge, w us- 
dom and foresight, free from any taint oi 
personal ambition and selfishness, the 
earth would have become a paradise. 
But this has not happened Why not ^ 

Here we have a question which can be 
answered fully only in the light of Theo- 
sophical teachings" Meanwhile, however, 
we may observe that since man is a])t to 
be rebellious and to have his owm ideas 
as to what is best for him, such rulers 
would be compelled to exercise a good 
deal of autocratic powder, checking by 
force the tendencies of their subjects. 
Using their insight into character, they 
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would choose the best possible men as 
their subordinate officials , using their 
knowledge of the secrets of nature, they 
might largely eliminate disease and famine, 
while war and destitution would be un- 
knowm. But would it be well for man to 
be perpetually nursed by semi-divine 
rulers ^ Whatever may be the evils of 
modern and ancient civilisations, whatever 
sufermgs they may involve, it is obvious 
to any thoughtful student of histor)^ that 
only by being left to work out his own 
destiny in his own way can man develop 
the best that is in him Whether we are 
believers in democracy or not, we all agree 
that it teaches most valuable lessons 
which could be learnt in no other way It 
is very doubtful whether, for instance, the 
splendid qualities now growing in English 
and Americans could have sprung up 
under the influence of even a benevolent 
and wise autocracy 

The ancient adepts, whose knowledge 
and insight would give them broad and 
long-sighted views, would see this, and 
would prefer to allow man to suffer 
a little in the present rather than to stunt 
the growth of his character by taking 
matters out of his hands. For they would 
be interested m the welfare of the race as 
a whole, and not in any one nation or any 
particular individuals Consequently, they 
would not meddle with politics, nor in any 
way impose their authority upon others ■ 

But would they not always be knowm 
amongst us, revered and loved for their 
wisdom and compassion, the trusted 
guides and advisers of kings and states- 
men ? Knowing, as they would, the 
origin and destiny of the human soul, the 
purpose of life, the conditions of life after 
death, and how these are affected by our 
life here, would they not come forward as 
the spiritual advisers of mankind, telling 
us of “ the things that belong to our 
peace,” and proving their authority to 
speak upon such matters by undeniable 
demonstrations of their powers over 
natural forces and their insight into 
human nature ^ 

It would be of little use to them or to 
us if they did so. For they would not be 


appreciated, as history has repeatedly 
shown We ridicule and sometimes mar- 
tyr those who are a hundred years ahead 
of their time ; what w^ould happen to a 
man bom some hundreds of thousands of 
years ahead of his generation ? Men do 
not like to be told that they must love 
their enemies and do good to those who 
despitefully use them ” Nor do they 
regard exhibitions of occult powder as 
proofs of occult knowledge and consequent 
authority to speak upon spiritual matters. 
Even if the '' phenomena ” given are 
irreproachable, they will still be regarded 
by the majority as the results of fraud and 
hallucination For these reasons, the 
adept, when he appeared before men, 
would bring ‘‘not peace, but a sword” 
He would therefore restrict his appear- 
ances as an adept to those occasions when 
he considered circumstances were suffi- 
ciently favourable to make the venture 
worth while, when he saw that the time 
was ripe for the setting in motion of a 
new spiritual impulse for the uplifting of 
mankind 

For the most part, therefore, he would 
live in seclusion — not necessarily as a 
hermit, but keeping his adeptship un- 
known to others around him — working 
silently but none the less powerfully for 
human progress For much of his work 
would naturally he m the unseen worlds, 
whence he could reach the souls of men 
directly, and so stimulate the spiritual side 
of their natures, seeking thus to remove 
the causes of human misery rather than 
to devise temporary alleviations of it 

The very essence of altruism being co- 
operation and brotherhood, the adepts 
would be likely to form a secret fraternity. 
It would not be necessary for them to live 
together physically, for we must suppose 
that telepathy is one of the first of the 
pow'ers which an occultist would learn to 
control. But they would, nevertheless, 
band themselves together, the better to 
carry on their common work of service to 
humanity, and in order to preserve their 
knowledge When they saw among men 
any who possessed the proper qualifica- 
tions and showed sufficient promise, they 
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would accept them as pupils, tram their 
occult faculties and instruct them in 
occult science, in order that their ranks 
might be recruited and their knowledge 
handed on to their successors. If, there- 
fore, there was ever a brotherhood of 
adepts in the past, it might well have 
survived to the present day 

It may be asked, what is the use of such 
speculation, which proves nothing ? It is 
in order that we may reject nothing as 
absurd or impossible which might, m 
fact, be worthy of investigation. If a 
man says that he is Jason, and that he 
has just returned from the quest of the 
golden fleece, and expects to be taken 
seriously and literally, we reject his claim 
at once, and do not waste time in en- 
quiring whether there be any grounds for 
it But if someone says that he has 
discovered how to manufacture large 
diamonds, we may think his statement 
highly improbable, but we should be wise 
if we enquired into the matter before 
deciding against it, especially if the man 
in question be of trustworthy character 
and a good chemist This is because 
there are a pnon objections to the first 
statement, while the second is at least 
theoretically possible. 

Now, in the light of all that has been 
said, it will be seen that the claims put 
forward in Theosophical teachings, though 
enormous and startling, are not inherently 
absurd or impossible, and though they 
should not be accepted — even as working 
hypotheses-"Without persevering study 
and careful reflection, they should not be 
rejected at first sight. 

The chief of these claims may be stated 
as follows. The occult fraternity about 
which we have been speculating really 
exists, and its members are human beings 
living upon earth at the present moment. 
The fraternity is known as The Lodge,” 
or The Great White Brotherhood,” and 
its members as “ the Adepts,” or “ the 
Masters of Wisdom and Compassion” 
They represent a stage in human evolution 
as far beyond the average man or woman 
as they in turn are ahead of the higher 
mammalia. Their knowledge of the deep- 


est mysteries of nature, both physcial 
and superphysical, is correspondingly 
great , and this knowledge in its totality 
is Theosophy, the wisdom-religion.” It 
is the body of truths underlying all the 
great religions of the world and partially 
revealed in their scriptures 

All the greatest mystics, prophets, seers 
and spiritual teachers that the world has 
ever seen belong to or are working in 
harmony with the Great White Lodge 
Masterhood is reached at a certain 
definite stage of development, marked by 
the passing of what is called the Asekha 
Initiation. But evolution does not stop 
here, and so there are many ranks and 
grades above the Masters — in fact, they 
are linked to an endless hierarchy ol 
spiritual intelligences stretching upwards 
in an unbroken order till, in the words oi 
Huxley, “ we reach something practically 
indistinguishable from omnipotence, omni- 
science and omnipresence.” 

The Lodge and its members, individu- 
ally and collectively, have but one object 
— to serve humanity , for that is their 
special work in the management of the 
cosmic household Let it be understood 
that ” service to humanity ” does not 
mean giving men and women, either 
singly or as a whole, what they personally 
desire for themselves, but rather what is 
good for the development of their souls 
in the long run, which is not always the 
same thing. They work in many ways, 
for the most part unthanked and un- 
recognised 

” Of your several questions,” one such 
Master is said to have once written in a 
letter, ” we will first discuss, if you please, 
the one relating to the presumed failure 
of the ' Fraternity ’ to ‘ leave any mark 
upon the history of the wmiid.’ They 
ought, you think, to have been able, with 
their extraordinary advantages, to have 
‘ gathered into their schools a considerable 
portion of the more enlightened minds of 
every race ’ How do you know they have 
made no such mark ^ Are you acquainted 
with their efforts, successes and failures ? 
Have you any dock at which to arraign 
them^ How could your world collect 
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proofs of the doings of men who have 
sedulously kept closed every possible door 
of approach by which the inquisitive 
world could spy upon them ? The prime 
condition of their success was that they 
should never be supervised or obstructed 
What they have done they know ; all 
that those outside their circle could per- 
ceive was results, the causes of which were 
masked from view. To account for these 
results, men have, in different ages, 
invented theories of the interposition of 
gods, special providences, fates, the benign 
or hostile influence of the stars There 
never was a time, within or before the 
so-called historical period, when our pre- 
decessors were not moulding events and 
' making history ’ , the facts of which 
were subsequently and invariably dis- 
torted by historians to suit contemporary 
prejudices. Are you quite sure that the 
visible heroic figures in the successive 
dramas were not often but their puppets ^ 
We never pretended to be able to draw 
nations in the mass to this or that crisis 
in spite of the general drift of the world’s 
cosmic relations. The cycles must run 
their rounds Periods of mental and moral 
darkness succeed each other as day does 
night. The major and minor must 
be accomplished according to the estab- 
lished order of things And we, borne 
along on the mighty tide, can only modify 
and direct some of its minor currents 
If we had the powers of the imaginary 
personal God, and the universal and 
immutable laws were but toys to play 
with, then, indeed, we might have created^ 
conditions that would have turned this 
earth into an arcadia for lofty souls But, 
having to deal with an immutable law, 
being ourselves its creatures, we have 
had to do what we could, and rest thank- 
ful. There have been times when a 
' considerable portion of the enlightened 
minds ’ were taught in our schools. Such 
times there were in India, Persia, Egypt, 
Greece and Rome But the adept is the 
efflorescence of his age, and comparatively 
few ever appear in a single century. 

“ Can you turn the Ganges or the 
Bramaputra back to its sources , can 


you even dam it so that its piled-up 
waters will not overflow the banks ? No, 
but you may draw the stream partly into 
canals, and utilise its hydraulic power for 
the good of mankind. So we, who cannot 
stop the world from going in its destined 
direction, are yet able to divert some part 
of its energy into useful channels Think 
of us as demi-gods, and any explanation 
will not satisfy you ; view us as simple 
men — perhaps a little wiser as the result 
of special study — and it ought to answer 
your objection ” 

The founder of each great religion is a 
messenger of the Lodge Every religion 
has two sides There is the exoteric 
teaching wherein simple moral precepts 
and some of the mam outlines of spiritual 
truths are presented in a manner suited 
to the particular race for whose benefit 
the religion is especially intended, 
generally in the form of parables, allegories 
and symbols There is also the esoteric 
teaching, in which the principles and 
details of occult science are more fully 
and accurately given and much that is 
hinted at in the exoteric scriptures is 
expressed plainly and directly This is 
intended for the few among the followers 
of the religion who are ready to become 
pupils of the Masters and to receive 
training and instruction at their hands 
They are the priests of the religion, and 
teach from personal knowledge and not 
merely from belief based on a study of 
scriptures They form a sort of nucleus 
or inner circle within the generah religious 
body, a focus for the spiritual forces work- 
ing among ‘ ‘ them that are without . ’ ’ Thus 
the priesthood of a religion consist of those 
who have added unto faith knowledge,” 
and should be a permanent and recog- 
nised school for the practical study of oc- 
cultism and the training of future adepts. 

Most religions are founded upon this 
general plan, but they all tend to fall into 
decay and corruption as time goes on , 
hence the necessity for continually re- 
newing spiritual life in the world by 
founding new religions. The decay of a 
religion is partly due to the fact that its 
leaders, so long as they are initiates of the 
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White Ledge, never use compulsion, and 
so there is nothing to prevent the followers 
of the religion growing rebellious, breaking 
loose from their leaders, setting up others 
of their choosing, and carrying on the 
religion in their own way, with priests 
who base their teachings upon their owm 
interpretation of the scriptures and upon 
such misunderstood and misapplied frag- 
ments of occult knowledge as may have 
been preserved. Or the religion may 
decay simply because, as time goes on, 
fewer and fewer successful candidates for 
the priesthood are forthcoming, and so 
the test for admission has to be lowered 
repeatedly until at last the light of know'- 
ledge fades altogether from among the 
priests of the religion, and they become 
blind leaders of the blind, w^alking, like 
their followers, by faith and not by sight. 

But the Lodge is concerned with many 
enterprises having the regeneration of 
mankind as their object, besides the found- 
ing of religions Many well-known move- 
ments to-day are originated and helped 
(directly or indirectly) by the Masters of 
Wisdom and their disciples In the last 
quarter of every century, however, a 
definite effort is made by the White Lodge 
to bring spiritual enlightenment to the 
Western nations Tow’ards the end of 
the nineteenth century, the Theosophical 
movement was initiated *by Helena 
Petrovna Blavatsky, a pupil and messen- 
ger of the Lodge There is a rule wdiich is 
binding upon all initiates to the effect 
that no display of occult power be given 
to others with the object of proving the 
reality of occult knowledge, or of the 
initiate’s claim to possess it H. P. 
Blavatsky’s mission was to the Western 
world of the last century, just at the time 
when it was most deeply sunk in ma- 
terialism, She saw that nothing but 
objective proof would avail to break this, 
and so applied for and obtained special 
exemption from this rule for the purposes 
of her work. If any doubt the wisdom of 
such a rule, they have only to study the 
life of '' H. P. B as she liked to be called. 
For the phenomena which she produced 


as proofs of her authority to teach, and 
of the reality and authority of her occult 
superiors, caused a great deal of trouble. 
To begin with, they shortened her own 
life and ruined her health, besides bringing 
down upon her a storm ot ridicule, con- 
tempt and false accusations from friends 
and foes alike They also brought the 
whole movement which she founded into 
bad odour, and it would be difficult to 
estimate the number of people, even at 
the present day, who are kept from 
studying Theosophy by the thought, “Oh, 
the Theosophical Society was founded by 
Madame Blavatsky, who was proved to 
be a fraud and a charlatan b}^ the Psychical 
Research Society ” On the other hand, 
they w'on the support of many who really 
needed objective proof of superphysical 
realities before they could believe m them, 
and among these have been the staunchest 
and ablest supporters of the movement 
If his heart also is in the right place, there 
is no better Theosophist than one who has 
been through the mill of agnosticism and 
has won his way to the light by scientific 
evidence 

“ Say what you will,” once said Madame 
Blavatsky, “ it was upon my phenomena 
that the Society was founded ” And she 
was right 

There are, of course, “ phenomena- 
hunters,” whose one idea is to stand and 
gaze in amazement and childish curiosity ; 
but these must not be confused with the 
earnest sceptic. He who demands rigid 
proof, and, having received it, accepts it, 
is perfectly right and quite justified from 
his own point of view, which is a sound 
and logical one. It would be veil if there 
were more mutual respect and toleration 
between the mystic, who requires no 
material proofs, and the scientist : for the 
scientist is too prone to look upon the 
mystic as a superstitious person, and the 
mystic to regard the scientist as a “ phe- 
nomena-hunter.” This most emphatically 
he IS not, for he values the phenomena, 
not for thenaselves, but for the precious 
truths to which they bear witness. 

F. S. Snell. 


{To be concluded) 






[Mr. W Loftus Hare is a well-known student of Comparative 
Religion, and we welcome an article from him on one of the 
least known, yet most fascinating, bye-ways of his subject ] 


T here are two fundamental assump- 
tions that lie at the base of all 
Chinese philosophy (1) that the 
Universe is a vital organism, a living 
creature, and (2) that it lives according to 
law ; this law is not conceived as being 
imposed on the universe as an ordinance 
which it must obey, but as being the law 
or will of its being There follows 
naturally from these ideas a third (3) that 
the Universe is good; not as contrasted 
with evil, but as being itself the exhibition 
of law on the grandest scale, and therefore 
necessarily right. So far as I know, no 
Chinese pessimist has challenged the 
Universe or doubted that it must be re- 
garded as the highest criterion of rightness, 
consequently there follows the inevitable 
dependence of ethics upon metaphysics 
(4) man must behave as the Universe 
behaves , he is part of the vital organism 
and for his own sake had better fall in 
with its laws 

I believe this statement will cover and 
unite all Chinese moralists— Taoist, Com 
fucian, Altruist, and Egoist alike , where 
they begin to differ is in their conception 
of what the laws of the Universe are, but 
chiefly and fundamentally, as to how to 
obey or copy them 

The word Tao,” which has formed the 
battleground of so many controversies — 
unnecessarily, as I think—pnmarily means 
“ way ” “ T’len-tao ” is Heaven’s way , 
“ Shen-tao ” is the way of the spirits, and 
still survives in the Japanese National 
religion Shinto. Long before Taoism 
proper, and long after it, the word was 


used m the simple sense already proposed ; 
namely, the law, process or order that is 
that of the Universe, or indeed of any vital 
form that exhibits law in its operations 
But since the Universal Order has the 
widest sweep of any, and contains them 
within its own orbit, it is worthy of being 
exalted in our conception above all others 
The Taoists made it the peculiar subject 
of their contemplation and study and are 
remarkable not only for the metaphysics 
which they evolved but for the ethical 
doctrines they formulated during their 
brilliant philosophical career. 

I think, then, my readers will under- 
stand my motive in asking them to 
connect the idea of Universal Order with 
the word Tao whenever it appears in this 
article, as it will appear many times, 
untranslated Also, as we proceed, the 
word may gain in richness of content. 

It will be necessary to make a brief 
reference to the orthodox Chinese philo- 
sophy out of which, and in a manner, 
against which Taoism arose That 
curious and enigmatical book called the 
Yi-hng, is the original literary depository 
to which all Confucians resort; it is 
quite clearly one of the probably many 
books in which ancient Chinese philosophy 
first was recorded , the Yi-kmg is a 
document referring primarily to divina- 
tion ; it is a diviner’s code, credited with 
hoary antiquity and authority ; and it 
reveals clearly enough the general prin- 
ciples of a view of life which, even to this 
day, dominates the Chinese people. There- 
in is a system of dualism set forth, of 
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conflict and interaction between Yang and 
Yin, two opposite principles It is rightly 
called the “ Book of Changes ” because it 
purports to explain the myriad permu- 
tations of the two opposing principles 
By a kind of natural alchemy all \asible 
forms are produced by the combination, 
movement and rest of the original ele- 
ments. For divining purposes all these 
changes are set forth' by pseudo-alge- 
braical symbols — the kwa or hexagrams 
of the Yi The appendices to the Yi-king 
display an interesting philosophical phase , 
their authors appear to be approaching 
that point at which the two opposing 
principles Yang and Yin are resolved in 
Tm-chi “ The Great Original.” Monism 
IS therefore already m this ancient philo- 
sophy ; but at this point the tug-of-war 
between Kung-fu-tze and' Lao-tze may be 
understood to have occurred Lao, the 
older sage, concentrating his gaze on the 
metaphysical aspect of the Universe, saw 
more clearly than anything else its Tao. 
Rung, the practical moralist, engaged m 
discriminating between right and wrong 
action, turning away from metaphysics, 
elaborated and enforced the already old 
system of “ propriety and righteousness.” 

This divergence of aim, interest and 
temperament mcreased with the centuries 
until it became almost a partizan feud 
The literature produced by this opposition 
enables us fortunately the better to 
understand both schools of philosophy 

Neither Lao-tze himself nor any of his 
followers claim to be the origmal teacher 
of the Tao ; on the contrary, they all 
affirm that it was known by “the an- 
cients ” and practiced universally in some 
far distant golden age. Their whole 
polemic is directed against the Confucians 
as belonging to that class of men who have 
lost the knowledge of the Tao. These 
Taoist teachers are “ voices in the wild- 
erness ” urgmg men to turn away from 
the artificial to the natural hfe and— 
philosophically — from rationalistic dualism 
to true wisdom and mystical monism. 
There can be no doubt, despite their flowery 
language, that they really believed what 
they said about the ancients who “ pos- 


sessed the Tao ” , that is, who lived in 
perfect accord with the Order of the 
Universe without any external regulation 
or volitional morality — even without 
knowing it ' I quote a few passages which 
will put us in right perspective with this 
teaching , we must realise that it is a 
professed revival of something that has 
been lost, namely, the manner of living 
according to the Tao 

The ancients who showed their skill m prac- 
tising the Tao did so, not to enlighten the 
people, but rather to make them simple and 
ignorant — Tao-teh-King 65 1 

The people had their regular and constant 
nature they wove and made themselves 
clothes ; they tilled the ground and got food, 
this was their common faculty They were all 
one in this, and did not form themselves into 
separate classes, so were they constituted and 
left to their natural tendencies Therefore, m 
the age of perfect virtue men walked along ^^utll 
slow and grave step on the hills there 

were no footpaths on the lakes no boats 

or dams , all creatures lived in companies and 
the places of their settlement were made close 
to one another Birds and beasts multiplied 
into flocks and herds In this condition 

the birds and the beasts might be led about 
without feeling the constraint ; the nest of the 
magpie might be climbed to and peeped into 
Yes, in the age of perfect virtue men lived in 
common with birds and beasts and were on 
terms of equality with all creatures as forming 
one family , . Equally without knowledge, 
they did not leave the path of their natural 
virtue , equally free from desires, they weie in 
a state of pure simplicity In that state the 
nature of the people was what it ought to be — 
Chwang-tze IX 2. 

In the age of Perfect Virtue they attached no 
value to wisdom, nor employed men of ability. 
Superiors were but as the higher branches of a 
tree , and the people were like deer of the wild. 
They were upright and correct without knowing 
that to be so was Righteousness ; they loved 
one another without knowing that to do so was 
Benevolence , they were honest and leal- 
hearted without knowing that it ivas Loyalty ; 
they fulfilled their engagements without knowing 
that to do so was Good Faith , in their simple 
movements they employed the services of one 
another, without thinking that they were con- 
ferrmg or receiving any gift, therefore their 
actions left no trace and there was no record of 
their affairs —Chwang-tze XII 13. 

The men of old shared the placid tranquillity 
which belonged to the whole world At that 
time the Yin and the Yang were harmonious and 
still; their resting and movement proceeded 
without any disturbance ; the four seasons had 
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their definite times ; not a single thing received 
an injury^ and no living being came to a prema- 
ture end Men might be possessed of the 
faculty of knowledgej but they had no occasion 
for its use This is what is called the state of 
Perfect Unity At this time there was no 
action on the part of anyonCj but a constant 
manifestation of spontaneity. — Chwang-tze XVI 
2 

Following this attractive picture of the 
age of Perfect Virtue is a quasi-historical 
account of the stages through which that 
age decayed, culminating in the startling 
declaration, which is the key to the 
doctrine ' 

" They left the Tao, and substituted the Good 
for it, and pursued the course of haphazard 
Virtue '' 

The Tao, then, is clearly beyond Good 
and Evil, beyond the Yang and the Yin, 
above all volitional morality 

Statements of the kind I have quoted, 
scattered through the writings of the 
Taoists, never seem to have been con- 
tradicted, and so I imagine they must 
have represented a general Chinese idea 
of the most ancient days But how shall 
we regard them ^ Not, I think, as his- 
torically accurate, but as written for 
edification This age of perfect virtue ” 
IS what the Taoists wanted their con- 
temporaries to go forward to. Its prin- 
ciples are obviously their ideals of a social 
order produced “ by a certain guidance ” 
of the Tao. They want men to live by 
the Tao ; and their symbolical formula is 
that of the restoration of somethmg that 
has been lost. While, therefore, we 
honour these teachers for not pretending 
to be initiators of the doctnne they 
cherish, we are not compelled to take 
precisely their view of its origination ; in 
any case, either as a revival or as a novelty 
their philosophy must be historically 
placed in the sixth to the first centuries 
B C. The chief exponents are thus related : 
B c Author Work. 

530 Lao-tze Tao-teh-King ^ 

400 Lieh-tze Taotst Teachings ^ 

Translated m the “ Sacred Books of the 
East,'’ vol 39 , by Balfour in “ Texts of 
Taoism ” ; by Dr. Paul Cams in “ The Canon 
of Reason and Virtue " ; and many others 

2 Translated by Lionel Giles m “ Taoist 
Teachings " John Murray. 


B.c Author. Work. 

300 Chwang-tze The Writings of 

Chwang-tze ^ 

230 Han-fei-tze Essays and Commen- 

tary on Lao-tze ^ 

100 P) pseudo-liwang-ym-tze ^ 

I now propose to devote the rest of my 
space to a systematic exposition of 
Taoism, quoting as often as possible the 
original words of the sages. I shall 
divide the subject into several parts, 
dealing with (1) Metaphysics, (2) Cos- 
mology, (3) Ethics, (4) Sociology, (5) 

Government, (6) Mysticism. 

By means of metaphysics we endeavour 
to contemplate and express the ultimate 
nature of reality , 'we try to penetrate 
into the very heart of the Universe and its 
myriad forms Of physical phenomena 
we know just what we see and can deduce 
by reason , of the metaphysical noumena 
that are the inner sources of what appears, 
we know very little. The opening chapter 
of the Tao-teh-Kmg deals with the relation 
of the inner and outer aspects of the 
Universe, and comprises in its few words 
an epitome of the whole philosophy The 
chapter is aptly called “ Tao’s embodi- 
ment ” I quote it in full 

The Tao that can be discussed is not the 
endurmg and unchanging Tao The name that 
can be named is not the enduring and un- 
changing name 

Conceived of as having no name, it is the 
originator of Heaven and Earth , conceived of as 
having a name it is the Mother of all things 

Under these two aspects, it is really the 
same ; but as development takes place, it 
receives the different names Together we call 
them the Mystery , where the Mystery is 
deepest is the gate of all that is subtle and 
wonderful 

Always without desire we must be found 

If its deep mystery we would sound ; 

But if desire always within us be, 

Its outer fringe is all that we shall see 

— Tao-teh~King I. 

Lao-tze’s “ proof of the reality of the 
Tao,” as we might express it, is terse 
indeed. The idea of beauty involves that 
of ugliness also , goodness that of evil. 


1 Translated by Ur H A Giles ; and in the 
Sacred Books of the East," vols 39 and 40. 

2 Not yet translated mto English 
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length that of shortness, and so on. In 
the same way the idea of the '' existent 
gives birth to that of the non-existent '' , 
in other words, the outer world-order 
involves and necessitates an inner world- 
order, which IS the Tao They are iden- 
tical, however, and it depends upon our 
condition of sensibility which we see and 
Enow. 

The Tao is not bright above nor dark beneath 
Infinite in operation it is yet without name 
Issuing forth into manifestation it returns to 
itself Tins is the appearing of the non-apparent, 
the Existent form of the non-Existent This is 
the unfathomable mystery i — Tao4eh-King XIV 

Mighty Tao is all pervading It is simul- 
taneously on this side and on that All living 
things subsist from it, and all are its care It 
works, it finishes and knows not the name of 
merit In love it nurtures all beings and 
claims no excellence therein. It knows neither 
ambition nor desire — Tao-teh-King XXXIV 

After having grasped as far as we are 
able the idea of the Tao m its innermost 
aspect we have to turn our minds to the 
most difficult theme of its Time and Space 
relations. Tao is the most remote and 
the most near , it is the most intangible 
and the most tangible , how, then, can 
we fill up the gap between these two ex- 
tremes ? First of all, Chwang-tze tells 
us in Book XVII., by means of a con- 
versation betwixt the Spirit of the Ocean 
and the Spirit of the River, that however 
“ great and however “small” things 
may be, these terms are merely relative 
to one another , by comparison with 
something smaller the small becomes 
great, by comparison with something 
greater the great becomes small. Heaven 
and Earth, on the one hand, and the tip 
of a hair are placed in the same category 
as equally important (Incidentally, it 
IS the same with the noble and the mean 
the good and the bad) Again, the 
lelative subtlety or grossness of form 
makes no difference, “ for the ‘ subtle ’ 
and the ' gross ’ both presuppose that 
they have bodily form ” ; This brings me 
to the point I want to make clear the 
manifested Universe exists in Time and 
Space. “ Where there is bodily form, 
gross or subtle, there is the possibility of 
mathematical division and measurement, 


and expression in words ” “ But wdiat 

cannot be discoursed about m words, and 
what cannot be reached by discriminating 
thought, has no qualities of subtlety or 
grossness ” This is, of course, the Tao 
I state its metaphysical and physical 
relation in the formula The Tao is 
essentially eternal, non-spacial and im- 
material , its manifestations are ever 
changing, spacial and material 
But in what substance and in what 
chronological order does it manifest ? 
The answer is given in Taoist cosmogony, 
a science by which we trace the thread of 
the energy of the Tao as it passes from its 
metaphysical aspect to its “ ten thousand 
things” in the physical order. I take 
leave to doubt whether such a science 
among Taoists was legitimate, for it 
partakqs too much of “ knowledge and 
speculation ” which in other men they 
condemn But still, it gives us a concept 
of the organic and moral unity of all life, 
which is important, and it stimulates the 
wish of the Taoist to explore intuitivch’ 
and mystically, if not by intellection, the 
subtler material planes ot the physical 
order that are most sensitive— such is the 
theory— to the operations ot the meta- 
physical or Pure Tao. 

The Cosmogony of Lao-tze is not so 
precise as that of his successors, but it is 
the basis of their elaboration In the 
passage which I now quote it will be 
noticed that he does not distinguish be- 
tween the metaphysical and the physical 

There was something undefined and incom- 
plete, coming into existence before Heaven an I 
Earth How still it was and formless, standing 
alone, and undergoing no change, reaching 
everywhere and in no danger of being exhausted' ' 
It may be regarded as the Mother of all Ihingh 
I do not know its name, and I give it the designa- 
tion of a way or course . It passes on in 
^nstant flow. Passing on it becomes remote 
Having become remote, it returns.— 

King XXV 

We shall now learn more precisely from 
Lieh-tze what this “something unde- 
fined” is, what IS the “course” or 
evolution through which it passes in its 
“ coming and going ” ; we shall also learn 
that Pure Tao stands as an essence, 
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transcendent above it, but as an energy, 
immanent m its successive transforma- 
tions Lieh-tze repeats what appears m 
the first Book of the Tao-teh-Kmg, namely, 
that the Unnameable Tao is identical with 
the Nameable cosmos , the Unknowable 
Tao is the same as the Knowable world. 
It was the very nature of the Unnameable 
that it should evolve a world of names 
and particulars Its inherent nature ne- 
cessitates that it should unfold itself m 
the realm of the Yin and the Yang. In 
this way he makes the Yi dualism into 
a monistic s^^stem by giving it a head to 
its shoulders ' 

This IS the evolution of Tao in Time and 
Space conditions 

There was in the beginning Chaos, an un- 
organised mass It was a mingled potentiality 
of Form, Breath and Substance 

A great change took place m it, and there was 
a Great Starting which is the beginning of Form 

The Great Starting evolved the Great Begin- 
ning which IS the inception of Breath 

The Great Beginning was followed by the 
Great Blank, which is the first formation of 
Substance Substance, Breath and Form being 
all evolved out of the primordial chaotic mass, 
this material world as it lies before us came into 
existence — L%eh-tze I 

Of course this does not tell us much more 
than the Taoist conception of an orderly 
and necessary evolution from Chaos to 
Cosmos He makes it clear, however, 
that this IS accomplished by “ the Solitary 
Indeterminate,” ” the Going and Coming,” 
'‘the Non-Striving ” Tao The Tao is 
that which creates everlastingly but is not 
created, which transforms eternally but is 
not transformed The forms that come 
are doomed to go, those that go are sure 
to come ; but the process of Coming-and- 
Going remains for ever. This is all an 
elaboration of Lao-tze’s brief dicta, already 
quoted above. I may add, what perhaps 
is to be expected, that Lieh-tze gives an 
account (though fantastic almost to the 
pomt of absurdity in its details) of the 
order in which living forms evolved from 
germs fioatmg in the water — ^lichens, moss, 
plants, grubs, insects, moths, birds, trees, 
animals, and men " Man then again 
enters into the great machinery of evolu- 


tion from which all things come forth at 
birth and which they enter at death.” 

I can assure my readers that though 
all this abstruse speculation in meta- 
physics and cosmogony of the Taoists 
may be difficult to accept, yet it is abso- 
lutely necessary to understand its prin- 
ciples if we are to grasp the significance of 
their Ethic. It is this Let the Tao 
work in its own way ; let it " come and 
go,” create, transform ; do not interfere 
with, improve or correct what is the 
Order of the Universe , cease striving and 
all things will revert to their natural order. 
In a word, positively, let the Tao take 
possession of your whole nature, and have 
no rebellious or fearful attitude with regard 
to it Have faith in the Universal Order. 

A great deal is said in the literature 
about the “ attributes ” or " character- 
istics ” of the Tao, to some of which I 
have already referred , for ethics there is 
one outstanding quality of Tao’s pro- 
cedure referred to hundreds of times ; it 
IS Wu-we^ What do these words mean ? 

“ Non-action,” “ doing nothing,” “ dumb- 
inaction ” are all very nearly right, but 
there is a repellent sense about them all 
Wu-we% ts non-wtlhng. The Tao, from 
the remoteness of its metaphysical being 
to the farthest extreme of its material 
forms does not strive. It has no end to 
gain. It is gentle in all its operations and 
produces beautiful and age-long phe- 
nomena. All the grand and mysterious 
operations of nature were pomted to by 
Lao-tze and his successors as illustrations 
of the Tao , for instance, water which 
seeks the lowest place is more powerful 
than rocks and mountains. Let muddy 
water be still and it will become clear ’ 
This in a metaphorical formula is the 
ethic of Taoism 

The true men of old knew nothing of the love 
of life and the fear of death . . . They ac- 
cepted their life and rejoiced in it, they forgot all 
fear of death . , Thus there was m them 
what IS called the want of any mind to resist 
the Tao, and of all attempts by means of the 
Human to assist the Heavenly Such were they 
who were called the True men — Chwang-tze 
VI 2 

In Book XXII. Chwang-tze tells a 
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parable to this effect Intellect went m 
search of the Tao and meeting Silent Non- 
Striving {Wu Wet Wei) asked * By what 
process of thought and anxious considera- 
tion do we get to know the Tao Where 
should we dwell and what should we do to 
find our rest m the Tao ? From what 
point should we start and what path 
should we pursue to make the Tao our 
own ? Wu Wei Wei remained perfectly 
silent, indicating that there is no answer 
to these questions, as ,they are wrongly 
stated The Yellow Emperor then at- 
tempts to explain the problem 

To exercise no thought and no anxious con- 
sideration IS the first step towards knowing the 
Tao ; to dwell nowhere and to do nothing is the 
first step towards resting in the Tao ; to start 
from nowhere and pursue no path is the first 
step towards making the Tao your owm — 
Chwang-t^e XXII 1 

Does this seem forbidding, impossible, 
impracticable ^ Taken out of its archaic 
literary form it simply means that the 
order of the Universe can be intuitively 
perceived, felt and possessed only as we 
suppress our personal thinking, stnving 
and pursuing He who practices the Tao 
daily dimmishes his striving — again and 
again until he arrives at not striving at all 
Having arrived at this there is nothing he 
does not do ' Why ^ Because the Tao 
IS working silently its way through him. 
Lao-tze said 

Look at the spring, the water of which rises 
and overflows , so with the perfect man and his 
virtue , he does not cultivate it, and nothing 
evades its influence He is like heaven, which 
is naturally high, like earth which is naturally 
solid, like the sun and the moon which shine of 
themselves , what need is there to cultivate his 
virtue ^ — Chwang-tze XXI 4 

I believe we have m a passage like this 
— and there are many like it — the key to 
the philosophy on its ethical side. This 
spontaneous virtue (so different to the 
kind inculcated by volitional morality) 
shining from distant Tao through the 
actions of him who allows it to do so, 
illuminates the world. Tao4eh-Ktng means 
“ Tao-virtue Book,'’ the book that ex- 
pounds “ tao-teh " as against all the 
artificial codes of man. In rejectmg 
Confucian morality the Taoists did not go 


below it, but soared, as they believed, far 
above all such human controversies and 
inventions. They were not “ immoral- 
ists," but super-moralists 

My reader will not think, I hope, that 
this seemingly mystical doctrine was pro- 
pounded for a few idle recluses hidden away 
in the caves , it was seriously offered to 
all — to Emperor, minister, moralist, fisher- 
man or gardener. The culture of the Tao 
IS in its beginnmgs small, but in its endings 
universal ; it radiates in all directions 

Whoever develops the Tao in himself will be 
rooted in virtue Whoever develops the Tao m 
his family will cause his virtue to spread Who- 
ever develops the Tao in his village will increase 
its prosperity Whoever develops Tao in the 
world will make virtue universal How 

else should I come to know the laws which 
govern all things, save thus, that I observe them 
m myself ^ — Tao-teh-Ktng LIV 

Chwang-tze tells of five kinds of people 
who harbour “ ingrained ideas ” and 
practice special methods of their own 
devising (1) Scholars, who are always 
blaming the world and who stand aloof 
like withered trees ” — pessimists, I should 
venture to guess (2) Scholars, who wish 
to tranquillise the world by discoursing 
of benevolence, righteousness, loyalty and 
good faith — Confucians, no doubt. (3) 
Courtiers, who are always emphasizing 
ceremonies and rectifying relations be- 
tween high and low ; who wish to 
strengthen the state and do their utmost 
to incorporate other states with their own 
— they are still with us, alas ! (4) Simple 

lifers, resorting to marshes and lakes, 
angling and living at ease, avoiding the 
society of the world in their desire to live 
at leisure. (5) Recluses and ascetics, 
“ blowing and breathing,” regulating the 
breath, hvmg like bears m the forest in 
the hope to attain longevity, to live as 
long as the Chinese Methuselah! The 
Tao, declares the philosopher, gives all 
these good things without resort to special 
means of striving after them It confers 
a lofty character without exalting oneself 
above others, self-cultivation without 
“ benevolence and righteousness,” good 
government without fame and great 
services to the state, ease without running 
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away to the seaside, longevity without 
occult practice. (See Chwang-tze, XV ) 

I could fill pages with extracts to prove 
that the Taoists regarded their doctrine 
as entirely practical politics.” The 
Chinese will listen to nothing that is not 
so ; the question of Government, there- 
fore, merits special attention, and it will 
be clearly seen that Taoist policy would 
tend towards the reduction of govern- 
mental function to a minimum , in fact, 
towards entire cessation But then, how 
much better would be a world ruled by 
spontaneous virtue of the Tao 1 Did not 
the old Hebrew prophet declare on God’s 
behalf, '' I will write my laws tn your 
hearts ” , and did not the Christ teach 
that within is the Kingdom of God ^ 
Human government is obviously a make- 
shift — and a very poor one, too. Lao-tze 
writes • 

The man who refrains from active measures 
should be King When the actions of 

people are controlled by prohibitive laws the 
country becomes more and more impoverished 
. . Therefore the wise man says . 

I will design nothing , and the people will be 
spontaneously rectified I will keep quiet, and 
the people will find their rest I will not exert 
myself, and the people will come forth. I will 
discountenance ambition, and the people will 
revert to their natural simplicity. 

The state should be governed as we cook 
small fish, without much business — Tao-teh- 
KtngLVII ,LX. 

^ I have no space to print the many 
passages in condemnation of war that can 
be found in the Taoist writers , but I 
must do them the justice to say that I 
have never found any sophists among 
them who preach both Wu-wei and war 
War IS non-Tao in its acutest form. 

I think I can now best serve my readers 
by explaining the machinery, if so we 
may call it, by which the Tao is conceived 
to work in man the marvellous trans- 
formations that are claimed for it. Why 
does the Tao create order in the world if 
men will but stop meddling ? What are 
its psychological channels ^ For, even 
though we do not accept the Chinese 
explanation we are bound to admit that 
if the claims made on behalf of the Tao are 
valid, there must be such channels. We 


call to our aid, therefore, Kung-fu- tze, 
Meng-tze, and Han-fei-tze, the Taoist 
commentator , between them, I think, 
we shall learn what, psychologically con- 
sidered, Virtue IS 

Kung-fu-tze, like all Chinese philoso- 
phers, believed in the Tao, but his con- 
ception of it was not so profound as that 
of the Taoists It was no more than Jhi, 
the fundamental virtue , but what 
IS that ? Sympathy, loving-kindness, 
friendly feeling or a feeling of human 
fellowship , it is an inborn feeling in 
every man’s heart awakened when he 
meets another , it is the foundation of 
society which would fall to pieces if it 
were lost and which does, as we now see, 
threaten to decompose by the universal 
outbreak of antipathy Jm is like the 
door that must be used to go out of the 
house, says Kung-fu-tze * 

A man who has Jen wishing to establish 
himself will have others established , wishing 
himself to succeed, will have others succeed — 
Analects VI. 

Meng-tze has refuted for ever those 
explamers-away of morality in the follow- 
ing passage 

Everybody has a feeling for others which he 
is unable to endure . Suppose a child is 
at the point of slipping down into a pit It 
awakens in the spectator a mingled feeling of 
apprehension and compassion which urges him 
to an immediate rescue of the child This is 
not because he wants to confer a favour upon 
its parents, nor because he wishes to be honoured 
by his friends and fellow- villagers It is simply 
because he cannot bear its pitiful screams 
Men, who have no feeling of compassion, there- 
fore, are no human beings — Meng-tze Book Ila 

Fellow feeling is the highest heavenly honour 
ever conferred on man It is the safest abode 
ever secured for men There is nothing that 
could check its course — Book VII 

“ Fellow-feeling is the norm of the 
universe. When that norm is lost there 
ensues lawlessness and discord,” says 
Ch’eng-tze, a Confucian philosopher. I 
now only have to quote one more passage : 

Jen is to love others with gladness of heart, 
to rejoice when they are blissful, to be grieved 
when they suffer misery. This is because the 
heart is unable to refrain from being so affected, 
an4 has nothing whatever to do with a desire 
tor compensation — Han-fet-tze’s Commentary on 
T.ao-tze 
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Now, I think we may conclude this dis- 
cussion in a few words Jen in man is 
jUst his share, his participation m the 
universal Jen. The “ sympathetic nervous 
system of the universe runs with its 
finest filaments through all sentient crea- 
tures. By means of it each one may feel 
for his fellotv. The Confucians were right 
in basing their morality upon it, but 
were not the Taoists right in tracmg it up 
to its original source ? Thus, for them, 
there were two reasons why no mjury 
should be done to another creature , first, 
because it was contrary to Jen , secondly, 
because Tao works and must not be 
meddled with. “ Always there is the 
Great Executioner, yet men will cut and 
carve,” said Lao-tze The operations of 
the Tao m us are the subconscious pro- 
cesses of the circulation, respiration, 
assimilation — ^without our volition , in the 
same way Jen appears and works in us 
spontaneously, uniting and harmonising 
men. 

Before its downfall into quackery and 
popular superstitions Taoism soared aloft 


m mystic flights entirely consistent with 
w^hat the earlier sages had taught 
“ Kwan-yin-tze ” is the last work from 
which I shall now quote , and I hope my 
readers will notice how his metaphysical 
aspirations extend themselves naturally 
from w^hat has already been said. 

Let my essence be merged m the essence of 
heaven and earth and all things, as different 
waters could be combined into one water 

Let my spirit be merged m the spirit of 
heaven and earth and all things, my animal soul 
in the animal soul of heaven and earth, my soul 
be merged into the soul of heaven and earth 
and all things as all different metals could be 
melted into one metal 

It IS thus that heaven and earth and all things 
are no more than my essence, my spirit, my 
animal soul and my soul There is nothing that 
dies, there is nothing that is born — Kwan-yin- 
tze. Book IV. 

The mystical aspiration in Taoism de- 
veloped into a definite discipline which 
was practiced in the early monasteries, 
and if we may credit what writers have 
said, provided some remarkable, but not 
unexpected, mystical experience. 

William Loftus Hare 


A FORTHCOMING SERIES OF ARTICLES 



We are happy io announce 
menis have been made for the 
this Magazine of an 
important senes of 
articles by Mr W 
Loftus Hare, entitled 
“Systems of Medita- 
tion J which will begin 
next month and con- 
tinue to the end of this 
year. Theseneswilltake 
the form of a historical 
sketch of the various 
systems of contempla- 
tion, yoga, prayer, etc., 
practised through the 
ages in the different re- 
ligions of the world and 
in different schools of 
spiritual and mystical 
thought The following 
are the titles of the 
articles : L Introduc- 


that arrange- 
publication in 
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tion ; Primitive Prayer as Magic II. H indii 
Yoga. III. Buddhist Jhana. IV. Greek 
Contemplation. V. 
Early Christian 
Prayer. VI. Catholic 
Contemplative Prayer 
VII. Quietist Doctrine 
and Pr acti c c of 
Meditation VIII. 
German Mysticism. 
IX. Retrospect and 
Synthesis. 

' We are fortunate in 
been able io 
secure these articles, 
as Mr. Hare is a deep 
student of these matters 
and writ es w it h 
authority upon a suh- 
'ject which is of great 
^ interest to a rapidly 
growing number 
of people. 




By The General Secretary. 

[The aim of this senes of articles is to present, as briefly as possible, some of the 
purely intellectual reasons (as distinguished from reasons of any other kind) which 
have led, in the ease of many who are now members of the Order of the Star in 
the East, to a belief in the near coming of a Great Spiritual Teacher for the blessing 
and helping of the world. 

Last month it was pointed out that there are two common arguments which 
are used against the possibility of such a Coming : (a) that spiritual truth is the 
monopoly of a particular Faith or organisation, already in existence, and that it is 
impossible that this monopoly should, at any time in the future, be infringed; 
(b) that the highest possible teachings have already been given to us and that we 
are still far from having realised these in our lives ; consequently that the world 
does not need another Teacher. The first of these arguments was discussed last 
time; the second is the subject of the present instalment.] 

1 . 


Why Repeated Teaching is Necessary. 

T he view which would draw a Ime 
across in front of any particular 
presentation of spiritual truth and 
maintain that this is the final revelation 
for humanity, no other being either 
needed or possible, is usually based upon 
some such argument as follows 

It IS held that, when once a set of lofty 
ideals has been proclaimed — as, for ex- 
ample, by a great spiritual Teacher — 
there cannot arise the need for any 
further spiritual revelation until men have 
learnt to live up to these ideals. If, 
moreover, the body of spiritual doctnne 
m question be clearly the highest that 
could be preached, if the ideals which 
it holds up are those of a well-nigh 
unattainable perfection, then it is only 
a logical extension of the argument to 
sa}' that there can obviously never again 
arise the necessity for fresh teaching. 
Both forms of the argument are extremely 
common In the case of members of the 
Christian Faith they are practically uni- 
versal They may be said to constitute 
the great objection which arises in the 
average Christian mind, when the idea 
of another advent of the Christ as a 
Teacher, or, more generally, the near 


coming of some great Teacher, is heard of 
for the first time “ What is the need,’' 
it is asked, for the coming of such a 
Teacher, when we are yet so far from 
having realised the ideals which were 
preached two thousand years ago ? Nay, 
what need can there ever be, seeing that 
the teaching of our Lord represents an 
unattainable summit of perfection ^ 

Now, it seems to us that these argu- 
ments would be sound enough on one or 
tw^o conditions. 

If, when once a goal had been clearly 
foreseen, human life w^ere simply a steady 
and undeviating ad^"ance in pursuit of it ; 
if nothing more than the statement of 
an ideal were needed in order that that 
ideal should be followed , and if the 
recognition in the abstract of a noble 
spiritual philosophy carried with it, as a 
necessary consequence, the ability, or 
even the willingness, to apply this philo- 
sophy practically to life , then, possibly, 
once to have learnt the truth, once to have 
heard the message of the Highest, might 
be all that mankind required 

But human life and human nature are, 
unfortunately, neither so simple nor so 
amenable to rule. We live m a more 
complex world than this, and the “ straight 
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liiK* '* liankh, will 

111 ft WHik. We luav !ui\e what theoiv 
will : \u' ma\ tiunk o{ the evolution 
i.f liiimaiiitv ats proreeduifr by cycles, or 
III ail ''pinil, oi as a series of 

waves r\ei and lallin.i' but we 

<4« iirvii daiin loi mankind that its 
4 or\ Is that of an tinbioken and un- 
diwiatini^ advance towards an ideal ol 
fiimiari |K‘HtTtion. lliere are too many 
distuibnn* factois in tfie way. Let iis 
si*e wlsat some* of these aie. 

IL 

L The Fact of Change. Whateyer we 
iiia\ think human life, we must at least 
acknowledge that it is in a process of 
never-ceasing change. Mankind, as we 
know it, is ever on the move Not only is 
it constantly becoming conschms of new 
needs, and, for the satisfaction of these, 
litdng driven on to fresh experiments 
and fresh explorations, but, partly as a 
result «}f all tliis ferment and unrest, it 
K for ever passing into new and untried 
external conditions. Strange problems 
gather in its path and demand solution, 
novel difficulties confront it, and it is 
for ever bung taxed liy new calls upon its 
resources and its jKiweis of adaptation. 
So iHT'-istent indeed is this process of 
change, ofxwating m eveiy corner of 
human existence, that as a uile it needs 
only a few centuries for the world to 
Ixicome, to all intents, a new place And 
the transmutation is not merely an outer 
pnxiess. With it goes, as a necessary 
accompaniment, an innei change. Ideal^ 
ways of looking at things, interests, fears! 
aspirationb™-aIl these undergo a silent 
transformation and substitution from 
age to^ age. ^ Every epoch has its pre- 
|K>ha*ssions, its owm normal and charac- 
teristic reactions , each sjieaks its own 
|»s>Thological language, and the sets of 
values which each constructs for itself 
an* different. 

Tlie result of all this is that the nddle 
ol life has continually to be read anew. 
And, although it may be true that the 
Ideal solution of that nddle may reraam 
me same from age to age— that there is 


no human situation so novel or so com- 
plex that It ma3" not conceptually be 
resolved in terms of the loftiest spiritual 
virtues, such as Love, Compassion, Selfless- 
ness — yet it IS clear that this is not the 
real problem before humanity The im- 
mediate concern of human life is, in 
logical language, with the particular, not 
with the universal What it needs for 
practical purposes is not so much a Science 
as an Art of living. About ultimate ideals , 
or about general principles in the abstract, 
there is seldom much question , the 
difliculty lies rather m linking on such 
principles to the problem m hand , briefly, 
in the application of them to life. And it 
is here that a real crisis may arise in 
connection with any spiritual revelation, 
or body of teaching, handed down from 
the past. No matter how lofty it may 
be in its origin, nor haw intrinsically pure 
and noble, there may come times when, 
for various reasons, the link is lost between 
it and the concrete, living problems of 
the age , and these times are naturally 
most likely to come, when the process 
of change in the outer circumstances 
and conditions of life is particularly 
rapid and widespread. But the emer- 
gence^ of even one problem of the first 
magnitude will be sometimes sufficient 
to throw the whole of man^s accustomed 
philosophy out of gear and to deprive 
his spiritual tradition of its practical 
guiding value We need not, indeed, 
find much difficulty in imagining a con- 
dition of things m which the accumulation 
of new^ elements in life, and hence of new^ 
pioblems, shall have been so rapid and 
so overwhelming that the humanity of 
the time will veritably stagger and reel 
under the burden, and utterly lose touch 
with the principles which are theoreticalh^ 
there for its guidance Every such cnsis 
IS a challenge to the accepted spiritual 
tradition ; and it may reach a point of 
intensity where that tradition is quite 
unable to cope with it ^ 

A Limitations of Human Nature. 

Another lies in the constitution of 
human nature itself Human nature is 
not the one-pomted, docile, ideally de- 
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termined thing which the theory of an 
unbroken progress, on the basis of a single 
revelation of truth, would seem to demand 
Its adaptation to high ends is by no means 
frictionless For man is a battleground , 
and if there be one principle in him which 
makes for ideals, there is another which 
just as naturally makes m the opposite 
direction ; and it is only when the former 
has achieved a very considerable victory 
over the latter that any kind ot straight- 
foiward and consistent quest of the ideal 
becomes possible , and this, of course, 
means a high stage in evolution In the 
case of the great mass of mankind it is 
by no means true to say that to see the 
highest IS to desire to follow it. The 
pursuit of a spiritual ideal, m any exacting 
sense, is a task which calls for a self- 
abnegation for which most human beings 
are not ready, and for a reinterpretation 
of values which they are very far from 
being inclined, or even able, to make 
What does this mean ? It means that 
there is constantly at work m the world 
what may be described as an enormous 
bias of '' anti-ideal ” human limitation, 
seeking to shape the circumstances and 
conditions of life to its own likeness 
And, as things are, this bias is, m a certain 
sense, stronger than the opposite tendency 
towards the ideal and, consequently, 
more likely to get its own way. It is 
clear that we have here a disturbing 
factor of the profoundest significance. 
For the effect of it wiU be to set up a 
dualism m life, corresponding to the 
duality m human nature itself The 
voice of the lower self will cry out against 
the voice of the ideal , and as the former is 
the nearer, the louder and the more insistent, 
it will be the more likely to be heard , 
and thus, only in a different fashion this 
time, it will be possible for the life of an 
age to pass out of touch with its spiritual 
tradition If there can be times when 
the mere accumulation of outer problems 
can shut out the light, so, too, there can 
be times when human passions and human 
selfishness have so wrenched and dis- 
torted life that a mere appeal to abstract 
ideals, or to any traditional code of ethics, 


will have become purely academic, and 
when some altogether new force seems to 
be required, to deal with a malady which 
the citation of familiar formulse (possibly 
because they are familiar, or because they 
are formulae) cannot touch 
III. The Growth of Knowledge. In 
addition to these two kinds of crisis 
there is a third, which the whole nature 
of life goes to render of frequent re- 
currence That IS the intellectual crisis 
brought about by the acquisition of new 
knowledge Man, as he evolves, is con- 
tinually opening up new avenues of 
knowledge and experience, and has thus 
ever to be reshaping his general philo- 
sophy of life m order to make room for his 
stores of fresh facts This need for the 
unification of its experience is one of the 
deepest cravings of human nature , and, 
consequently, it must fare ill with any 
body of tradition which for one reason 
or another resists such synthesis Now, a 
spiritual tradition is peculiarly liable to 
offer such resistance For one thing, it 
will have been given to the world in 
another age, and the form in which it is 
expressed will have been the form suited 
to that age Natural feelings of venera- 
tion will have tended to crystallise this 
form, and this conservative tendency 
will grow stronger as time goes on The 
effect of all this will be to render the task 
of adaptation and reconciliation parti- 
cularly difficult Where, in order to 
bring about such a synthesis, the utmost 
breadth and freedom of interpretation 
are essential, together with a frank dis- 
carding of the outer form in order to 
arrive at the spirit within, any such 
attempt is sure to be met by the immense 
weight of opinion which will think it 
wrong, and even impious, to tamper with 
the letter of tradition In any such 
conflict it IS not the new knowledge which 
will suffer, but the apparently discredited 
tradition It is beside the point to 
maintain, in such a crisis, that the pro- 
found spiritual facts of life remain un- 
touched by any additions to the sum of 
human knowledge, that the criterion 
of spiritual truth is an inner criterion and 
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quite independent of ordinal*}^ external 
“ tests,” or that the ethical side of a 
religion may be considered quite apart 
from the intellectual All this may be 
true enough in the abstract , but the 
fact remains that concrete human beings, 
men and women living in the world, do 
demand that any presentation of spiritual 
truth, making a claim upon their assent 
and allegiance, shall be capable of recon- 
ciliation with the highest and most 
enlightened thought of their time. And, 
although this demand, possibly owing to 
the very weight of the accepted spiritual 
authority, may be slow in making itself 
heard and felt, yet, sooner or later, it 
must do so , and when it does, the onus 
of self-justification must fall upon the 
spiritual tradition Sooner or later every 
religion has to meet this challenge of the 
intellect, and the crisis, when it occurs, 
may well be of the most painful kind. 
Here again the intensity of it will depend 
upon the rapidity with which the intellec- 
tual changes have come about and the 
character, direction and volume of the 
new knowledge. But it is quite easy 
to see that we have here a disturbing 
factor quite sufficient, like the other two, 
to create a profound breach between an 
age and its spiritual tradition, and to 
render necessary the introduction of some 
new agency — some authoritative reinter- 
pretation of basic spiritual verities — m 
order to set things right, 

A Recurrent Spiritual Impasse. 

There are thus distinguishable— even to 
a most cursory view— three great elements 
of disturbance inherent m life itself and 
m human nature, each one of which is 
capable, under certain circumstances, of 
creating what may be called a '' spiritual 
impasse ''—of rendering impotent, so far 
as their motive and guiding force is con- 
cerned, our past revelations of spintual 
truth The first consists in the throwing 
up, by the ever restless process of human 
life, of outer conditions so new, so obscure 
as to their principle, so overwhelming in 
their menace, that they seem to fall out- 
side the scope, or at least of the effective 


operation, of the familiar precepts of 
tradition. The second is to be seen in 
that lower side of human nature w'hich — 
just as real as the higher side and just as 
much a factor to be taken into account — 
tends ever to arrange life to suit itself, to 
establish its owm code of ethics and to 
organise its owm system of values , the 
concrete result of which is to relegate the 
precepts of the higher idealism to a more 
and more remote region and, while perhaps 
theoretically admitting their beauty and 
their truth, to disconnect them from the 
working machinery of life and so to 
deprive them of practical value The 
third of those disturbing elements is to 
be found in the continual acquisition of 
new knowledge and in the consequent 
need for an ever-widening intellectual 
synthesis , the demand for such synthesis 
being not only a fundamental demand of 
human nature, and thus one which 
imperatively calls for satisfaction, but, as 
we have seen, one which, for reasons 
that are inherent in the whole character 
of a tradition jealously handed down 
from the past, must always attack any 
formulated system of spiritual truth on 
Its most vulnerable side 
All these elements of disturbance arise, 
as has been pointed out, from the nature 
of the forces at work in life itself. And 
the very causes which give rise to them m 
the first instance are such as to render 
them recurrent The seething cauldi'on 
of change must, of its own inner restless- 
ness, continue to throw up new external 
problems for man to solve — certainly as 
difficult, perhaps more difficult, than any 
which have been thrown up in the past 
The lower and less developed side of human 
nature must persist, until overcome, in 
its endeavour to impose its own law upon 
life, and so to create difficult and trying 
situations , nor, when one such tangle 
has been resolved, is it unreasonable to 
suppose that another will soon succeed it 
—for this getting in and out of difficulties 
is at least one of the ways by which 
wisdom is gained in the great school of 
life. Finally, it is impossible to place 
limits to the expansion of knowledge. 
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New knowledge of all kinds must con- 
stantly be gained, and with it must come 
the ever-renewed demand for synthesis 
Again and again must the deeper spmtual 
idealism justify itself, not only m the face 
of but in terms of the general wisdom 
of its time 

What does all this involve ? The 
answer is quite simple Surrounded by 
his practical problems man needs to be 
shown how to arrange his life afresh 
m relation to the external verities of the 
Spirit. Faced by its lower self — shut 
out by it, for the time being, from the 
clear vision — humanity needs to be re- 
minded once more of its own higher 
possibilities — not in words dulled by 
custom, but by a new and authoritative 
utterance which shall stir it to the depths 
and make all things new Bewildered by 
the apparent conflict of knowledge and 
faith, it needs to have revealed to it that 
wider Wisdom in which the dualism shall 
be swallowed up and the two become 
one. And all this, from the very nature 
of the case, has, in the long history of 
mankind, to be done not once but many 
times 

In a t^ord, the spiritual need of humanity 
IS a recurrent need and arises out of the 
nature of Man and of Life. 

III. 

How is this Need to be Met? 

There are two possible answers. Assum- 
ing the truth of the last spiritual revela- 
tion, then the help, the instruction and the 
regeneration of heart, which are needed, 
may come through the offlcial custodians 
of that revelation ; or it may come through 
another channel The guardians of a 
past tradition may become the prophets 
of the future ; or, on the other hand, 
there may be reasons which make it 
peculiarly difficult for them to do so, and 
which would lead us to expect help from 
a different source. 

Here, again, one would be quite pre- 
pared to admit that in a simpler world, 
where everything proceeded smoothly and 
equably m the direction of the ideal, 


much might be possible which is, un- 
fortunately, out of the question m our 
world as it is And the present is a case 
m point. If we could but get rid of one 
or two disturbing elements — if we could 
lift man's spiritual history right up out 
of relation to the coarser and grosser facts 
of life — then it is conceivable that a single 
spiritual tradition, conserved in a par- 
ticular institution or organisation, might 
continue to the end of time, always 
expanding, perpetually renewing itself, 
ever adaptable, ever flexible, ever respon- 
sive to the needs of the passing age. 

But, alas ' spiritual traditions and 
spiritual institutions, like all others, have 
to face the rude buffets of life and are 
amenable to its iron laws They also are 
subject to processes,” internal and 
external , and the passage of time and 
the weakness of human nature do not 
leave them untouched. 

Degeneration in Religion. 

We may detect in the history of every 
Religion — as time passes from the date of 
its first inauguration — a certain definite 
process of change — a change, in every 
case, so silent, so gradual, so regular, that 
it might be compared to those marvellously 
regular changes, achieved in apparently 
haphazard fashion, which make the laws 
of Comparative Philology among the most 
certain and unvarying on earth. That 
change is a change in the relation between 
the outer form of the Religion and the 
indwelling Spirit within it 

Every Religion is a combination of ah 
inner Spiritual Life with the form — 
doctnnal, institutional, sacramental, etc — 
through which that life finds expression, 
and in which it is visibly embodied. And 
being such a combination of life and form, 
it is necessanly under the sway of that 
invariable Law which governs this dualism 
all through Nature For, in this connec- 
tion, it does not matter what kind of form 
it be. Whether it be the more concrete 
form which gives expression to the life 
of a tree, an animal, a human being, or 
the more abstract form which, none the 
less truly, gives expression to a truth, an 
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inspiration, an idea, a system of ideas — 
precisely the same facts hold good. 
Every form alike has to pass through 
the three stages of growth, maturity 
and decay. 

These stages, as has been already 
said, mark a gradual change in the 
relation of the form to the life At 
first, for a time, the form is malleable 
and elastic, responding to the pressure 
from within, and so giving a more or less 
true expression of the life. This leads up 
to the culminating point of maturity, 
where life and form are m equipoise. And, 
finally, we have the penod when the old 
responsiveness begins to fail The form 
becomes rigid, inelastic, unyielding , and, 
as it does so, it becomes more and more 
of a prison-house for the urgent life within 
— until finally the primal demand for 
space and growth and freedom, which 
resides in all life, compels the doors to be 
broken open — and that form, having 
played its part, is cast aside 

The process is visible in all institutions 
and, among them, in Religion. Every 
Religion has its time of youth and growth, 
when the first inspiration is still fresh, 
the early ideals unsullied, and the youthful 
enthusiasm unabated It has then its 
period of maturity, of realised splendour 
and dignity and power. And last of all 
comes, with the inevitable tread of 
limping Fate, its period of decay — the 
time of ossification, of rigidity, of tfe pre- 
ponderance of the form over the life 
And, when this happens, the symptoms 
are precisely what we should expect from 
the nature of the case The letter takes 
the place of the spirit , external obser- 
vances acquire an exaggerated impor- 
tance ; doctrine is esteemed above life ; 
non-essentials are magnified into essen- 
tials. At the same time the old inspira- 
tion, the old realisation, the warm in- 
tensity of the first hand religious life, 
tend to disappear , and with them tends 
to disappear also the influence of the 
Religion, as a moulding force, upon the 
life of the time Organised Religion 
passes from the side of ideas, of progress, 
of daring adventure for God, on to the 


side of established things, respectability, 
orthodoxy, the status quo , and so begins to 
lose, insensibly, the respect of the Children 
of Light and to pass out of touch with the 
great Spirit of Progress at work m the 
world Gradually the Religion ceases to 
have a message for its age Its voice is 
dumb m times of difficulty Its officials 
are no longer, m the true sense, teachers 
and leaders It becomes, m a word, not 
a strong, life-giving, regenerative force, but 
something which stands itself m need of 
life and strength and regeneration. It 
is no longer the physician, but the 
sick man 

Such IS the decay of a Religion — the 
decay not of the spirit within, but of the 
form in which the spirit is clothed , and 
It is a decay to which every Religion in 
the world — ^]ust because it is m the 
world — ^is without exception subject As 
the historian Gibbon very truly remarked, 
we have to consider not only 3y whom, but 
to whom, a Religion is given , and where 
a Religion, as every Religion must be, is 
handed over to the custody of ordinary, 
fallible, human beings, limited in a 
hundred various ways, we cannot expect 
it to retain the purity, the largeness of 
vision, and the intense spiritual life which 
it had when it came fresh from its 
Founder But the cause is really much 
deeper than this It is to be found in 
that fundamental, ever- changing relation 
of life and form, to which reference has 
been made , and decay comes, not really 
through anybody’s fault, but by the 
simple passage of time. All things, said 
Heracleitus, are in a state of flux , ' and 
this is the true and the final explanation 
of the instability of all institutions, 
religious as well as secular, in our world 

The fact which we have to face un- 
flinchingly, if we would be honest m 
thought, IS that all this applies just as 
much to ouf institutions as to everybody 
else’s. It is not legitimate for us to 
exempt the particular forms, sacred or 
secular, in which our life is clothed, from 
the general law of all forms Knowing 
the law, and recognising it as law, we 
must realise that the time must come, 
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without any shadow of uncertainty, when 
our Religion, our polity, all the vanous 
orderings and arrangements of our life, 
will disappear like all the rest and pass 
into the limbo of things forgotten. 

IV. 

Religions and Civilizations. 

One thought may, perhaps, help us to 
realise this a little more clearly If we turn 
to the history of the past, we shall find 
that the Religions of the world have 
never come into being, nor existed, as 
separate things Looking back on them 
we see them, in each case, imbedded in a 
Civilisation , and no historical student, 
possessed of the true historical sense, will 
venture to separate the Religion from its 
larger setting. For the historian a Civili- 
sation, in all its manifold manifesta- 
tions— spiritual, political, social, artistic, 
etc. — is ever one thing— on organic 
whole vitally cohering together. It is 
the expression of a single great wave of 
life, having about it a certain distinctive 
quality— a dominant note, an idiom, call 
it what we will — ^which, however much it 
may elude the resources of language, 
runs nevertheless through all its varied 
manifestations and makes it clearly recog- 
nisable as one In consequence of this 
unity, every part of the body is subject 
to the great cosmic processes which affect 
the whole And thus it is that, as 
Civilisations have decayed, Religions have 
decayed with them. The great life-wave 
recedes, and with it the vital force drains 
out of all the forms, both secular and 
spintual, which it had built for its self- 
expression Ever interdependent in life, 
the Religion and the Civilisation, to which 
it belongs, are equally interdependent m 
death. When one goes, the other goes 
with it 

Unless, therefore, we would break the 


continuity of history, we must apply the 
same principle to any Religion which we 
may happen to be considering Instead 
of regarding it as something quite outside 
the laws of Nature and as unrelated to 
historical processes, we must regard it 
as governed by those laws, as inhering m 
a larger whole, and that whole as perish- 
able We may not, it is true, be able to 
obtain that clear and rounded vision, at 
close quarters, which is possible m the 
case of the remote past, but at least 
the inference presses upon us that — just 
as every Religion in the past has been 
linked to a Civilisation and, when that 
Civilisation has disappeared, has perished 
with it — so is it, in the present also, with 
all Religions and will be m the future. 
Civilisations must come and go, and with 
them Religions will come and go also 
Each is for a time only ; none is for ever. 
Our own Religion, like our Civilisation, 
must, sooner or later, fade and vanish, 
to be succeeded in the fulness of time by 
other presentations of the Eternal Truth, 
imbedded m Civilisations yet unborn 
This IS, perhaps, a hard saying. But in 
all these matters a choice has ultimately 
to be made between the negation of 
natural law, and of everything which past 
expenence has to teach, and the facing 
of uncomfortable facts. That we should 
like what is ours to be somehow exempt 
from the operation of the great law of 
decay and death goes without saying; but 
we can only do this at an intellectual 
price which many thoughtful people 
will be unwilling to pay It is at any rate 
a legitimate view — supported by all that 
history tells us and in harmony with 
common sense — that what has happened 
in the past will happen again, and that 
the mighty laws which govern the world- 
process know no favourites and no excep- 
tions 

E A WODEHOUSE. 


[To he continued ) 
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THE INDIAN WORK OF OUR PROTECTOR 


T AST month we promised that we should 
I j lay hands on anything from our Pro- 
tector which happened to come our way, 
even though it might be a reprint from one of 
her Indian papers. A recent mail from India 
has brought in the report of a speech of 
hers, delivered at the Indian National Con- 
gress of December last, as well as an article 
on " Hinduism and Nationality,” recently 
published in 
“New India” , 
and these we are 
including in the 
present number 
We believe that 
they will he use- 
ful as giving a 
glimpse of Mrs 
Besanfs politi- 
cal work in 
India — work to 
which she is, for 
special reasons, 
giving more and 
more of her time 
nowadays Since 
many people 
have misunder- 
stood her aims 
and motives in 
connection with 
this work, it may 
he well to men- 
tion here that, 
from the very 
first day when 
Mrs. Besant 
landed in India 
in the year 1893, 
she has been 
guided by two 
great principles with regard to India, both of 
which she has undeviatingly pursued through 
all the changing circumstances and fortunes 
of her Indian career. The first is, that India 
has a great imperial future, and that her des- 
tiny IS inextricably linked with that of 
England, but that the only terms on which 
she can enter upon that future are those of 
equality of treatment with the white race The 
second is, that she has also a great spiritual 
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future, but that the essential condition of such 
greatness lies in the free development of her 
own indigenous spiritual life. For both these 
principles she has laboured unceasingly, lift- 
ing her voice continually on the one hand, 
to protest against in'justice, arrogance, 
and colour prejudice, while, on ihe other 
hand, working through her lectures and 
her books, through the educational institu- 
tions she has 
founded, and 
latterly through 
the various peri- 
odicals which 
she owns and 
edits, to arouse 
Indians to a 
sense of the great- 
ness of their 
ancient spiritual 
tradition and to 
the necessity of 
working out their 
own salvation 
through the wise 
and reasoned 
adaptation o f 
that tradition to 
the changed 
needs of to-day 
All this 
work has how- 
ever, for Mrs. 
Besant, a deeper 
importance and 
significance. It 
IS well known 
that she believes 
that the Coming 
Teacher will 
take an Eastern 


body For her, therefore, the position 
of the Oriental in the world, the respect in 
which he is held, his political status, his 
relation to the white races are all, conse- 
quently, matters of the most urgent and 
vital importance, for they concern the 
Great Teacher Himself. It is this side of 
her work in India which links it on to 
the Star, and to all that the Star means 
for the world as a 



By Annie Besant 


I N a friendly leaderette in our admi- 
rable contemporary, the Leader of 
Allahabad, attention is called to a 
phrase of mine in one of my addresses 
at the Theosophical Convention, lately 
held at Adyar : A revival of Hinduism 
was absolutely necessary for the growth 
of India as a Nation/’ The Leader asks 
what was meant by the word “ revival,” 
and says * — 

Does the following subsequent passage in the 
speech supply the interpretation ? — “ In India 
the younger generation were rather inclined to be 
indifferent to the faith of their fathers and to 
look to the West rather than to the East for the 
spring of their national life ” It is perfectly 
true that while “from the West Asia had much 
to learn m the way of science, m the way of 
carrymg on trade and commerce, etc 
in the higher regions of metaphysics, philosophy 
and spirituality the East was ever leadmg the 
way.“ 

Yes When I first came to India m 
1893, the younger generation, from col- 
lege students to men who were reaching 
middle life, were disciples of John Stuart 
Mill, Huxley, and Spencer, not only in 
politics and in science, but also in agnos- 
ticism. A few, here and there, among 
the many of the educated whom I met, 
were profoundly religious, holding a wide 
and enhghtenecl but deeply spiritual form 


of Hinduism, and presenting that great 
faith in the most attractive of aspects, 
satisfying the intellect and inspiring the 
emotions But the large majority had re- 
volted from the narrow orthodox concep- 
tions, and, in that revolt — as did so many 
in the West in regard to Christianity — 
they had thrown aside religion in rejecting 
theology. It seemed to me then, it seems 
still, that the revival of the spirit of their 
splendid faith in that generation, and the 
inculcation of it in their children, was a 
necessary preliminary for a vigorous and 
lofty National life It was necessary, be- 
cause, alike in the sublimity of its spirit- 
uality and the intellectual splendour of its 
philosophy, Hinduism stands supreme 
among the religions of the world To 
realise this supremacy was to establish 
national self-respect, and to see India, in 
religion and philosophy, as the teacher, 
not the pupil, of the West. It needed a 
spintual impulse to re-awaken the eager 
self-sacrifice which is the essence of public 
spirit, and the sense of unity which is the 
life-blood of a Nation I believed then, 
as I believe now, that ' — 

There was no progress possible for any form 
of human activity if the roots of that activity 
were not struck deep in the ocean of spiritual 
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iite There was no possibility of National 
spirit in the country without self-respect being 
the very basis of the Nation_, and therefore it 
was necessary to hold up the great ideal of the 
past India, mighty in knowledge, mighty in 
intellect, might}' in religion and in physical 
prosperity 

It was necessar^h also, as the Leader 
says, to take care that ‘‘ superstitions that 
hamper social progress ” should not be 
“ bolstered up.” Superstitions are as fatal 
to religion as is scepticism, with the added 
danger that they foster credulity, while 
scepticism encourages enquiry and stimu- 
lates mental activity. Knowledge, and 
knowledge only, destroys both, by re- 
placing blind credulity and blmd in- 
credulity, alike, by the observation of facts. 
There are, in all great religions, ceremonies 
and observances which are based on a 
knowledge of the laws of nature working 
in superphysical as well as in physical 
matter , these were regarded as super- 
stitions in the latter part of the nineteenth 
centur}’' by many scientifically educated 
men, but the more advanced science of 
the twentieth century is begmnmg to 
adumbrate their value “ A little know- 
ledge,” as Bacon said, '' inchneth a man 
to atheism , but deeper knowledge bring- 
eth him back to religion.” Many of us 
have found that to be true 
It was, and is, my belief that Hinduism 
is the most potent lever for raising India 
into National Self-Consciousness , it was 
that belief which made me spend my first 
few years here chiefly in the effort to 
arouse Hindus to a recognition of the 
supreme value of their National religion. 
The educational propaganda trod closely 
on the heels of the religious work, the 
urging of a National education which 
should recognise religion and morals as 
an integral part of the teaching of youth 
Inevitably with this became mterwoven 
the social -question of child-parentage— 
the premature fatherhood-that sapped the 
health of the schoolboy, the premature 
motherhood that imposed purdah on the 
girl-child, and removed her from school 
before the most precious years for educa- 
tion had begun. But these child-mar- 
riages were no part of the older Hindu 


religion in the days of its virility , 
Damayanti w'as no child when she loved 
Nala , Savitri was no child when she went 
forth from her father’s house, found and 
pledged her maiden faith to Satyavan, 
and held to her word against parents and 
Narada. 

Hinduism, beyond all other faiths, has 
encouraged intellectual effort, intellectual 
research, and intellectual freedom. The 
only authority recognised by it is the 
authority of Wisdom, and that convinces 
the reason, it does not trample on it 
The six great Darshanas* are the proofs of 
Hinduism’s intellectual liberty. 

The main defect of Hinduism in modern 
days IS its loss of virility, of independence 
of judgment, of following conscience 
despite even venerable authority, as did 
Ball Hmduism was, and in its fulness is, 
a most manly faith , but it has been too 
much regarded as a religion of Sannyasins 
only The other side of it needs to be 
emphasised, the threefold object of the 
life of the ordinary man , Dharma, Kama, 
and Artha. 

The civilisation and culture of India 
must be mainly based on Hinduism m the 
future as in the past, a Hinduism en- 
lightened, progressive, virile, keeping 
touch with the past, but advancing boldly 
into the future, and discarding all that is 
outworn and useless. Hmduism is pecu- 
liarly fitted to shape and colour the 
National future, for it is non-aggressive 
as regards other religions it makes no 
converts, it assails no beliefs, it is as 
tolerant and patient as the earth. '‘Man- 
kind comes to Me along many roads. By 
whatever road a man. comes to Me, on 
that road do I welcome him, for all roads 
are Mine.” So spake Shn Krishna. It 
is all-embracing in its reverence for 
spiritual greatness , it honours the Pariah 
Saint, and places flowers on the tomb of 
the Muhammadan Fakir. It has no 

* The SIX great representative schools of Hindu 
philosophy, ranging from an uncompromising 
materialism up to the loftiest spiritual Monism, 
all equally recognised as belonging to Hinduism 
and havmg a place within its fold. 
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quarrel with any other religion , it asks 
only to be unmolested in the practice of 
its ow. 

In political matters, religious differences 
have no place The citizen, as citizen, is 
all that the State should know Favour- 
itism of one creed by the State is ever a 
source of civic trouble, and all the devices 
current here to thwart and frustrate the 
National will — appointed members, sepa- 
rate electorates, and the rest — are all 
anathema to the free citizen A method 
for the representation of minorities should 
be studied with the help of English 
thinkers, if needed, but it should be based 
on political, not religious, differences. 
Hindus and Muhammadans must be only 
Indians to the State In their respective 
religions they have an equal right to 


freedom, to protection by the law. We 
who regard Hinduism as the greatest of 
living faiths, as the mother of all Aryan 
religions, we ask for it no privileges — it 
can hold its own, where the State does 
not preferentiate against it. We know 
that, by its own inherent strength, it will 
do more than any other religion can do, 
to strengthen Indian Nationality. For it 
is of India, in India , it looks not outside 
India for its sources of inspiration Its 
sacred Scriptures are indigenous ; its 
sacred language has come down from time 
immemorial , it treasures the traditions 
of the past , it is throbbing with the hopes 
of the future. Our National cry is 
couched in its ancient tongue : Vande 
Mataram. 

Annie Besant 


(From New India ) 


Such iS the religion founded m immemorial antiquity, that has come down from the 
Rishis Such ought to he your religion, heirs of the past, descendants of those mighty 
ones t Just in so far as you live it, in so far are you really Their heirs. Just in so far 
as this is dear to you, and practised by you, are you learning the lesson of evolution as it 
was taught by Them, and given to the people They instructed ; 'just so far are you profiting 
by opportunities greater than those offered to any other nation, opportunities that, wasted,, 
will be bewailed by you under less favorable conditions in many a life to come 

ANNIE BESANT 

{Concluding words of a lecture on Hinduism delivered at Adyar in 1896.) 


TO A B 

Great Teacher loved! whose books are silken skeins 
From which full strongly is my duty knit ; 

Whose spoken words are pure prismatic stains 
That tint my soul and shew the form of it , 

Oh weaver of fine souls for future life I 
I oft with word would thank you, but I see 
The way to thank is entrance in the strife 
To do the world!’ s work in the lives to be. 

Weave on, dear lady, for your silks are those 
T hat bind the rose’s perfume to the rose. 

H B. H. 




By Helen Horne. 
[A note from Adyar ] 


Tyiy^HILE the Star Order, the mmn 
Vr stream of preparation for the World- 
Teachefs advent, -flows steadily on 
its way, other channels of preparation are 
flowing beside it. Indeed, at a time like 
the present, when things are hastening to a 
great climax, and floods of spiritual life 
are ready to pour over the world for its 
cleansing and preparation, it is hardly likely 
that any good, pure, honest channel made 
by men, whether made in knowledge or 
Ignorance, will remain unused. 

Notable among the movements in India, 
initiated long before the Star Order, yet 
directly “ preparing the way ” by seeking to 
educate, unify, and uplift India, and so 
bring her into line, educationally and poli- 
tically, with more forward nations, is the 
New India Movement, that finds its voice 
in the National Congress 
The Congress is, first of all, a political 
movement. It was founded in 1885, as an 
annual gathering of exponents of advanced 
National thou^t, from all parts of the 
country ; but has now attained the higher 
status of an organised association with a 
definite constitution, and a fairly recognised 
relation to the Government. In the Session 
of December 1914, an attempt was made to 
improve and modify its methods of work 
Its aim IS twofold : first, to give expression 
to public opinion , second, to mould, en- 
lighten and organise this public opinion, so 
that it may become a power with which 
the Government will have to reckon. 

The Congress met in Madras this year, 
and there was an unusually large gathering. 
The four subpets on the programme for 
consideration were ' — 

1 India's Position in the British 
Colonies. 

2. India's Literary Status. 


3. India's Industrial Development in 
view of the disintegration of the industrial 
life of Austria and Germany owing to the 
War. 

4. A further advance in the direction of 
S elf-Government 

Sir S Subramama Aiyar, ex- Judge, 
gave the Welcome" address, taking as his 
suhpet, “ India's Destiny in the Near 
Future " 

The Presidential address was given by 
Mr. Bhupendranath Basu, who had 'just 
returned from England, being there when 
the Viceroy sent his famous message assuring 
the loyal and unswerving support of India 
to the Suzerain's country in the present 
crisis. Coming straight from Congress work 
in England, he naturally made that work 
one of his topics He regretted that the 
attitude of educated India in the present 
crisis had been interpreted in some quarters 
to mean that India had no grievances. 
The Presidential speech was calculated to 
remove that impression 

In the evening, Mrs Annie Besant de- 
livered a public Lecture in the Congress 
Hall, under the auspices of the Congress, 
taking as her subpet, “ Methods of Political 
Work." 

Sitting in Madras, simultaneously with 
the National Congress, were the Indian 
Industrial Conference, the Educational Con- 
ference, and at Adyar, the Conventions of 
the Theosophical Society and the Order of 
the Star m the East. Thus Madras was 
the centre, for a few days, in which five 
great movements met and concentrated their 
thoughts on their future work ; all, whether 
consciously or unconsciously, helping in the 
great work of preparation for the Coming of 
The Teacher. 


Helen Horne. 
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METHODS OF POLITICAL WORK 

By Annie Besant. 


Friends, — I am to speak to yon to-night 
on methods of political work. You will 
readily understand that in choosing such 
a topic at such a time, there is a distinct 
object in my mind, — to lay before you 
certain principles along which political 
action may naturally be pursued, to try 
to show you how, when you have chosen 
your line of political action, you should 
try to understand the methods which are 
either suitable to that which you have 
chosen, or unsuitable, thereby retarding 
that which you really desire to attain 
For it IS necessary for any sane and 
thoughtful political work and propaganda 
that you should first know the aim 
towards which you desire to direct your 
efforts and, having definitely chosen your 
aim, then as deliberately to choose the 
methods which are m consonance with the 
aim that you have selected Unless some 
such rational method is adopted, you waste 
half your time by running along false 
lines, by trying paths which are no tho- 
roughfares, by a chance adoption of one 
method at one moment, which a little 
later you find inconsistent with the objects 
you are trying to attain Without clarity 
and accuracy of view, no system of real 
and useful political action is possible, and 
I want to show you, if I can, from English 
struggles of the immediate past, the 
methods which are being used in the 
nation which is gradually growing towards 
Democracy 

I want, if I can, to show from instances 
in the life of my old and dear friend, the 
late Mr. Charles Bradlaugh, some lessons 
that may be valuable to you ; for, 
although it is true, as I know, that a very 
large number of younger men among you 
think that the name of Charles Bradlaugh 
is a name to conjure with, I sometimes 
fancy that they have not studied his 
methods nor understood the way in which 
he attained the various triumphs of 
his* life. In trying to put some of these 


methods before you, I shall point out, 
what IS very obvious, that the conditions 
here are unfortunately different from 
conditions in England, and that you must 
modify your methods to suit the en\iron- 
ment in which you are Then I shall ask 
you to realise what is meant by the self- 
government for which the Congress is 
working, to realise that before you can 
govern yourselves collectively you have 
to learn to govern yourselves individually, 
and that a number of ill-regulated and 
uncontrolled enthusiasms felt by many 
are not the way m which political 
liberty can be wisely obtained and self- 
government for India can be reached. 
So little IS the time, perchance, that you 
have, before you will be called upon to 
exercise that inherent right of every 
citizen to control the government under 
which he lives , so little time for pre- 
paration, such great lack of real under- 
standing of the demands Democracy 
makes on democrats — demands of a land 
that no autocracy can make — and unless 
you realise the nature of the demands, you 
will fail in your attempt and so throw back 
political liberty for centuries This war 
IS changing everything, the attitude of 
England to India and India to England, 
and the attitude of the Empire to India, 
and the value of Indian civilisation and 
Indian life But you cannot spring with 
a single leap into the power, ability and 
knowledge that are wanted wisely to 
govern a mighty country like this, and the 
one fear that I have felt lately has been that 
self-government may come into your 
reach before you are really ready to grasp 
it and to use it readily when you have 
attained it. But when that catastrophe 
comes in this country, — namely, when 
liberty comes to them and they are not in 
a position to avail themselves of it — ^that 
would be a misery which would throw the 
whole world backward and would make 
India, not as she is to-day admired m jthe 
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world, but marked as a people who asked 
for a power which they could not wield, 
because they had not prepared themselves 
by the individual discipline that it needed 
^ It was my good foitune m my younger 
days to work hand in hand with Mr 
Charles Bradlaugh I may say that he 
was practically my political tutor. And, 
although I was in the political atmosphere 
in my own home, I none the less took no 
active part in politics, but only studied 
them until I had the happiness of meetmg 
the greatest of popular leaders and, living 
side by side with him, working with him, 
and acting as his right hand in moments 
of peril, so that I realised the powers of 
the people and also their weakness, the 
danger of popular leadership as well as 
the splendour of achievements possible 
to such powers. One thing was very 
marked in Charles Bradlaugh. He was, 
in the noblest sense, a demagogue ; that 
is, leader of the people. He did not allow 
those who were following him to sway his 
judgment or to make him change the Ime 
of action on which he had determined , 
and if Mr Charles Bradlaugh was some- 
times a terror to his enemies, I can assure 
you that sometimes he was a terror to his 
friends as well 

For one thing he always said ‘‘ I will 
not have violence, I will not have disorder ” ; 
and that he held as the very centre of his 
political propaganda. What was his exact 
position ? You must remember I am 
thinking of the times when there were 
such difficulties in Ireland, when Habeas 
Corpus was suspended, when public meet- 
ings could not be held. I learnt the lessons 
of true democratic growth m times of 
difficulty and danger that laid down a 
great truth which I venture to commend 
to you. It was that, wherever there were 
constitutional means open whereby re- 
forms can be gained and popular liberty 
can be widened, resort to force was a 
crime against the country That so long 
as any other way was open, so long as 
there were legal. Parliamentary, consti- 
tutional ways of acting, no patriot who 
loved his country had any right to plunge 
his country into disaster, into violence, 


or into political crime He realised what 
a hot-tempered man does not realise, that 
he can stir a mob for action, but cannot 
stop or check it, and so in the political 
work he laid down the rule that by using 
law% even if it is bad law, you can alter 
it legally and so get rid of the burden that 
presses on you In the second place, 
even when you are in the right, do not do 
anything to provoke a strife that you may 
not be able to control , and, lastly, the 
honourable political leader in times of 
danger will never say to his followers “go,’’ 
but he will always say “ come.” As he 
was just beginning to pass within the 
shadow of death, he said that there was 
not one man who could reproach him that 
he had sent him to gaol, there was not one 
woman who could reproach him that 
politically he led her husband into trouble 
That was a noble ideal. 

Now, what are the two ways of political 
action ^ One constitutional, by way of re- 
form, and the other the way of revolution 
and of everything that leads up to revolu- 
tion. Let us take them and look at them. 

When Mr. Bradlaugh came into 
political life, the law in England touching 
the Press exacted securities from every 
editor, proprietor, printer and publisher. 
No paper could be issued without giving 
security, first lodging £200 as security 
agamst any possible blasphemy or any 
possible sedition that he might commit in 
the course of the conduct of that paper 
There was the question. How did Mr. 
Bradlaugh solve it ^ He did not give 
security, and when the Treasury asked 
for it, he wrote a very polite note . “As 
I am an unbeliever and a republican, I 
should forfeit my security once a week, as 
mine is a weekly paper, and as I am not a 
rich man I cannot afford to forfeit £200 
a week.” Then he went on publishing his 
paper They wrote and said that they 
would prosecute the person who was respon- 
sible He wrote back “I am responsible. I 
am the editor, printer and publisher, and if 
you will send a policeman to buy a copy 
of the paper, I shall attend on him and 
sell a copy myself, in order that you may 
take action against me.” Accordingl;^ a 
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policeman came and bought a copy of the 
National Reformer. Mr Bradlaugh was 
an admirable lawyer, and if you want to 
gam constitutional refoims you need not 
be ashamed that the Congress is a Congress 
of lawyers, because it is in the lawyers you 
will gam the ability gradually to change 
constitutional laws that press upon you 
You cannot do it by running your heads 
against the walls of the law. Well, he 
sold his paper They issued the first writ 
in the prosecution. But not being aware 
that they were dealing with a very careful 
person, they issued the writ for a particular 
number about a fort- 
night later than the 
particular one which 
they had bought. Mr. 

Bradlaugh said nothing 
They went through all 
their business The whole 
business of law was gone 
through until they had 
finished their case Then 
he got up and said there 
was no evidence against 
him ' ' There is no proof 
that I published that 
paper ” The judge took 
up his notes and said 
‘‘Here is your own writ- 
ing Why do you say 
there is no evidence ^ 

You say here that you 
are the printer, publisher 
and editor.’' Imme- 
diately Mr. Bradlaugh 
said ‘ ‘ My Lord, I did not give notice that m 
May I was in any way connected with the 
paper. This paper is of May 1 8th, and I had 
no connection with it then ” Mr Brad- 
laugh had always a wicked way of be- 
having in court. He stood there quietly 
for a minute and then said “ My Lord, 
with your permission, I wish to enquire . 
If a burglary happened in House No. 4, is 
the evidence for a burglary in House No. 
18, in the same street, sufficient for a 
burglary in No. 4?” On that the judge 
lost his temper and dismissed the case. 
(Laughter.) What was the result of that ? 
That during all the time of the enquiry 


he was running into all kinds of expense 
and trouble , that he was agitating the 
country against the imposition of security, 
and when, finally, they took up the whole 
matter in Parliament, Mr Mill was one 
of those who helped. Finally, in despair, 
they abolished the whole of the security 
which fettered the Press. You can very 
often, when dealing with unjust legisla- 
tion, get the better of it, if you deal with 
it legally and carefully and wear out the 
people and gradually exhaust them. In 
that way Mr Bradlaugh won some of his 
greatest victories While that is not 
applicable to your Press 
Law here, as I shall 
point out m a moment, 
because you cannot fight 
legally where you are 
fighting against auto- 
cracy, you might yet 
learn a method of politi- 
cal action in a country 
like India, where it is 
possible to appeal to a 
court of law when you 
are dealing with legal 
questions, and so gradu- 
ally, by skill in argu- 
ment, brmg about abet- 
ter condition of things. 

Now let me take 
another case, the most 
critical m which he 
was ever engaged. You 
remember he was elected 
to Parliament, and that 
he thought that, under the law as 
it stood, he had a right to affirm or 
to take oath , he claimed to affirm. The 
House of Commons refused the applica- 
tion and he vacated his seat. He went 
again to his constituency, which again 
elected him, and he came up to the table 
of the House of Commons and said he was 
prepared to take the oath. They said 
that he could not take it because he was 
not a believer, and, therefore, he ought 
not to be allowed to take the oath He 
said he was duly elected by the consti- 
tuency, and that, if he was willing to fulfil 
every part of the law, the Parliament had 
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no right to impose a new condition He 
raked up the old law of Champerty and 
he fought his first fight in the law courts 
While he was fighting these cases in the 
law courts he went every day to the House 
of Commons and sat outside, where he 
had a right to sit inside Meetings were 
held all over the country, meetings of 
thousands of men demanding that Parlia- 
ment shall admit a properly elected mem- 
ber to its ranks. He was elected some 
three times, every time he was rejected. 
One time they put him in the Clock Tower 
because they were afraid of the popular 
trouble outside Then they barred him 
from the seat, and he fought it in a court 
of law and went up to the House of Lords 
At last, m the House of Lords, he won his 
case, and it was declared that no man may 
give money to another to make an infor- 
mation which should bar or bring upon 
that other person any legal penalty in 
which the man who gave the money had 
no interest himself 

And now came the worst part, which 
was the most instmctive. There is 
an ancient right m England that 
seven people might go to Parliament 
with a petition. Parliament guards against 
being terrorised by a mob by not allowing 
more than seven people at a time to 
assemble within a certain area around the 
Parliamentary House. Thatbeingso, public 
meetings would have been illegal It would 
liave been putting force upon Parliament. 
What then was to be done ? There was 
this right of petitioning, and the people 
who came up by thousands, miners in 
South Wales, agriculturists from all parts 
of the country, they came up, not m tens 
and scores, but in thousands, to protest 
against the exclusion of Charles Bradlaugh 
from the people’s House. He had made 
up his mind to test the question legally 
again, and the way in which it was 
arranged by him was that he should walk 
up to the lobby of the House of Commons, 
where he had a right to go. Then the 
head of the police should put his hand 
upon his shoulder and stop his going any 
urther, and he would at once yield 
dhat was a technical assault, and he 


wanted a technical assault in order that 
he might be able to appeal to the law 
courts agamst what he believed to be an 
illegal exclusion from his seat. 

In order to show the popular feeling, 
scores of thousands came up to London 
ready to support his cause, and then came 
the difficulty These men, passionately 
devoted to him, ready to fight for him 
and ready to carry him by force into the 
People’s House, how could he leave them 
outside while he himself was undergoing 
a technical assault within ? They had 
a legal right to go m parties of seven, each 
carrying a petition to Parliament that 
Parliament will do justice to Northampton. 
There is no limit to any number of sevens. 
Gradually seven by seven filled the wdiole 
of the Westminster Hall Then the great 
gates of the Parliament Square were 
closed Outside the whole street was 
crammed with men who were curious and 
devoted. These stood near the lobby of 
the House on the top of some of the steps 
left vacant by the police. The crowd 
below were holding up their petition, 
shouting out : “ Petition, petition.” The 
police looked out Suddenly we heard a 
great crashing going on inside the House. 
Then we heard breakages inside the House. 
For one moment a temptation came to 
rescue their leader To do that was to 
act against the agreement, and so I threw 
myself between the police and the crowd. 
The police could not believe that I could 
stop the crowd, but I remmded them that 
Mr Bradlaugh would not allow' a fight 
between the pohce and the people, and 
we found him outside rejected by brutal 
violence from the People’s House, where 
he had a right to sit, and, standing There 
with a nng of police round him' and 
thousands of men within sight. Did he 
change his methods and make a revolu- 
tion ^ No. He determined that he wuuld 
win by law and not by force. He would 
not allow methods to be used which, 
earned out to their logical result, meant 
revolution. He was again re-elected at 
the next general election Then he went 
up and no further difficulty was put in his 
way in taking his seat, and he sat, though 
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only for a short while, in Parliament. He 
was always protesting against the past wrong 
that had been done him, until, as he lay 
dying, they moved question to repeal every 
resolution against him as against the liberty 
of England and the rights of electors 

There you have a method of politics 
that I would ask you to consider, — 
deliberately and determinedly to stand by 
the law ; even against physical violence 
inflicted by law-breaker on the law- 
supporters. Sitting for years in silence 
where he had a right of speech rather than 
let many suffer in the defence of one 
Then I said to him '' Mazzim fought and 
Garibaldi fought, many a revolution was 
successful.” His answer was, "'As long 
as there is any method left for liberty, 
except violence, so long that method 
should be chosen in preference to any step 
which meant revolution.” 

Now let us refer to another instance, 
which will bring me to the Socialist Party 
in England. It is divided into two wmgs 
One . wing works for constitutional 
reform through Parliament, through muni- 
cipalities, and through all the many bodies 
that represent the popular will Those 
are called the Fabian Society, They are 
constitutional Socialists They say, you 
cannot have Socialism until you have 
people educated. You may have the 
form but never reality. Let us work by 
agitation step by step, and by public 
meetings, above all, by education and 
joining ourselves with the Parliamentary 
Labour Party. That will bring about 
changes m the Parliamentary constitution. ’ ' 
The other party, the Social Democrats, 
the revolutionary party, — they will not 
have a quiet way of Parliamentary action. 
They say, “ you get your rights by fighting 
with a strong hand ” And so these two 
parties are there — both Socialists — ^but 
differing in method. 

Now you can work together when 
you have the same aim and general 
effort and method But you cannot work 
together even with the same end if your 
methods are different and antagonistic 
Now, m democracy, and until democratic 
forms of Government are - possible in 


modem days, — ^in democracy you must 
choose not only your aim, but also your 
methods as to how you propose to establish 
it Do you propose to establish it by 
the methods of building on what you have, 
and gradually increasing liberty as you 
go on step by step and act by act, in con- 
stitutional ways, deliberately adopted ? 
Or do you want to say that you cannot be 
patient and that, therefore, you should try 
to hold meetings and provoke the autho- 
rities ? That IS the revolutionary way. 
The advocates of the latter understand 
that anythmg that provokes the con- 
flict of force has, as its only logical 
outcome, a change by revolution. 
Now that party is dying out. It got 
a number of people into gaol. But 
what did they do in a practical way ? 
Nothing, and the association vanished 
The other party, the constitutional, has 
gradually socialised the whole of the 
municipal institutions in England They 
have gradually, by Parliamentary methods, 
brought about a large number of reforms 
for which they were working, so that now, 
when the impetus of war came, every- 
body was prepared for Socialism. And 
you have the Government seizing railways, 
fixing prices for grain, and yet not one 
man has gone into gaol for breach of the 
law, and not one has suffered any penalty 
because he was advocating ' that which 
now has been gained. 

Now take the case of Ireland. In 
Ireland they have two ways which were 
successive and not simultaneous, as in the 
Socialistic agitation They tried methods 
of terror and they failed. They started 
the boycott of everybody. The word 
boycott ” was never used there as a 
weapon against the Government, but only 
against individuals, for a common-sense 
reason boycott on the individual is 
efective You can frighten one man, 
but you cannot frighten a Government. I 
don’t like terrorism even of individuals 
It is always sure to fail Ireland failed in 
this method. Remember, m England, 
where there is more freedom than m 
Ireland, remember that no effective step 
was taken m the gaining of Home Rule 
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until boycott and all revolutionary and 
violent methods were definitely given up 
and Parliamentary meeting adopted. 
Ireland has now won Home Rule, but she 
has won by Parliamentary methods Some 
noble and splendid patriots went into 
gaol. They failed because at the present 
stage of human evolution the common- 
sense of the majority will not tderate 
useless violence, and knows that every 
method of terrorism inevitably fails If 
terrorism can ever succeed, it would 
have done so in Russia and under 
most terrible persecution. The Govern- 
ment, even in Russia, has proved the 
stronger against perhaps the most 
unselfish revolutionary movement that 
the world has ever known. Violence 
has always failed and it has never 
succeeded in gaining that which . it 
desired. 

I know you are in difficulties here which 
do not exist in England, because there is a 
growing democracy, while here we 
have an autocracy But the spirit may 
be adopted to your environment You 
can aim at democracy, you can aim at 
nothing else. How are you to try to pre- 
pare yourselves for democratic triumphs 
along democratic lines ^ If you are earnest 
in acquiring democracy, you must first 
become democrats You cannot build 
houses without bricks. Now what is a 
democrat ? He is a man who gives free 
speech to all, who shows tolerance for 
the opinions of every one and who bows 
to the will of the majority, and instead 
of rebelling against it, tries to turn it into 
a minority by convincing people that he' 
is on the right side, and not by oppos- 
ing it That is not the democratic method 
that some of your people are following 
here Some of our friends in the United 
Provinces suffer very much under what 
is called the Hindu-Mahomedan ques- 
tion You have not that question here 
to the same exfent It is a burning question 
in the north. It is a question which forces 
itself on every man’s attention. The 
Congress, they say, does not fight for 
them, this Hindu-Mohamedan question 
IS shirked by the Congress. How, then, 


do they act ? They stay away You 
can never convince people by staying 
away Having got a democratic associa- 
tion which gives everyone a right of speech, 
the people who want things strongly are 
always troublesome, and they cannot 
serve their enemies better than by staying 
away and leaving others to carry on things 
exactly as they like. And so I wrote to a 
friend “You can never hope to get the 
Congress by sulking away in Allahabad 
You want the Congress to take up the ques- 
tion Come here and bring up the 
question from one Congress to another 
Make yourself unpleasant to everybody by 
pressing the question and then, when you 
have educated the Congress, you 
will carry it out ” You cannot win, 
amongst a democratic people, if you are 
not ready for battle. If you cannot dare 
to be defeated you are not fit for 
democracy. You are trying to use auto- 
cracy under fhe shadow of democracy, and 
it is the most fatal political blunder you 
can commit 

There are a number of people in this 
country who do not like everything that 
the Congress does. Nobody can please 
everybody, especially in the education of 
democracy All you have a right to is a 
right to persuade other people that you 
are right. That is the way by which 
England gradually won her freedom; 
that training in method which admits 
that the majority has the right to 
rule and bows to the majority when 
the majority is against one’s own wish. 
And if you would do this, you must 
begin your self-government lower than 
you do now. You young men, who are 
training for political work, should go into 
local bodies, into the District Boards Do 
you think that you are going to gam self- 
government by delivering a series of lec- 
tures or writing articles ^ You will gam 
self-government when you have learnt 
methods of political action and the know- 
ledge of men which is necessary in order 
to become a leader amongst people. Go 
and try in the village committee, then in 
the taluk committee, then in the district 
committee, and then in the provinces 
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committee, then yon will begin to be a 
democratic reality. Let your opponent 
have his say. Learn your opponent’s 
weakness. Listen to him carefully and 
see where you may be at fault, or whether 
he is talking unwisely These are the 
ways in which you can make improve- 
ment in democratic methods You have 
a splendid organisation in the Congress, 
and you want only men to work it. Its 
constitution is admirable, — ^with one small 
amendment which can be carried out if 
you educate the people into it What is 
the good of a district committee which 
never meets ^ What is the good of a taluk 
committee that never tries to educate 
villages under it ^ If enthusiasm is wanted 
in the Congress, it is not because of the 
lack of constitution, but it is because of 
the want of work from one year’s end to 
another What work there is does not 
stir enthusiasm because it is not work 
which appeals to the hearts of the young. 
What is needed is to support your 
Congress everywhere. It is the only 
representative body you have. It 
ought to include all those who agree 
with the one aim of self-government, with 
the one method of constitutional means 
of gaining the self-government. That is 
the creed of the Congress and without 
that men cannot work together. The 
mam question between constitutional and 
revolutionary actions is a gulf which no 
Congress can pass, and the sooner that is 
recognised the better 

I have been touching on the funda- 
mental questions of political method, and 
I believe that self-government is com- 
paratively near. I now come back to the 
point from which I started Would it 
not be well for you to prepare for it now ? 
The Congress is the voice of educated 
India. You have no other political 
weapon and the Congress is the only way 
in which you can reach the hearts and 
minds of democracy in England Improve 
it, but do not try to destroy instead of 
building up. 

Come into it by hundreds. Send your 
delegates by the hundred. But remember. 


it is not a Parliament. It is not a body 
in which every part of the nation may be 
represented It is only a national organi- 
sation for the gaming, by certain consti- 
tutional means, of certain definite reforms 
It is national as the National Liberal 
Club is national It has a nght to call 
itself national, not as representing every 
section of the people, but as a group of 
men to gam definite ends by definite 
means I would ask you, as I ask people 
m England, to think of your own country 
and the possibilities open before her. If 
you throw aside an opportunity of showing 
yourself an united nation with a single 
voice, you will be throwing away an oppor- 
tunity that may not return for centuries 
Is not India dearer to you than your own 
feelings of grievance or reverses ^ What 
do our feelings matter before the call of 
the motherland, which asks for union and 
which asks for help ^ There is no winning 
freedom for her save with the willing help 
of the very best types of men and women 
in England Now they are beginning to 
understand you Give them a chance. 
Do not make them despair of India by 
the folly of disunion over petty things. 
Many of you have been thinking, praying 
and hoping for her, and now, when there 
is a chance of the realisation of your hopes 
and prayers, will you throw it away by 
childish disagreement, by playing with 
politics indicating revolution when there 
IS no ground for it ? Save the country, 
for the love of the country is greater than 
the love of the husband and the wife or 
the parent and the child ! Realise your 
responsibility and neither talk wild words 
nor do wild actions , but ]om hand in 
hand — so-called Extremists and so-called 
Moderates — all who are willing to accept 
the creed of the Congress, that is, self- 
government within the Empire and the 
use of constitutional means only Agree 
on that and India will rejoice in your 
decision, and work, when the days of 
Congress are over, that next year there 
may be a record of work for India which 
shall justify your claim for self-govern- 
ment. (Loud cheers.) 

Annie Besant. 



THEOSOPHICAL HEADQUARTERS BUILDING AT ADYAR, MADRAS. 


The Convenhon of the Order of the Star in the East, for 1914 [writes a member of the 
Order from India) was opened at Adyar, by the Protector, Mrs Besant, in the large Lecture 
Hall, at! am., on December 2Sth. 

Long before the hour of meeting, early as that was, people began to gather in the hall, till 
it was filled with a silent, expectant crowd. 

A large number of Indians with a few Europeans found accommodation on the ground, 
sitting cross-legged, on the big carpet that covers the floor ; numbers more filled every available 
chair and bench, while others found standing room 

It was a notable crowd, a rather wonderful crowd in its way , a crowd of many colours, 
both as to skin and dress. It seemed as if the Coming Lord had worked a miracle even 
before He comes ; for the erstwhile impossible was achieved, and people of alien races and 
castes were seated together in friendly congress, literally without distinctions of creed, race, 
sex, caste or colour. 

Precisely at seven o'clock came the Protector, accompanied by Mr. Jinara^adasa. Quickly 
mounting the platform, they took their seats under the shadow of the statues of Madame 
Blavatsky and Colonel Olcott A burst of the irrepressible applause that always greets the 
Protector was firmly but kindly suppressed by her as being unsuitable to ike sacred 
character of the meeting 


The following is the text of the 
addresses 

The Protector of the Order. This 
meeting of the Star is rather mtended 
to brmg down upon us the blessmg of the 
Great Ones; and that blessing is not 
quite wisely sought after if we make 
a whirl of merely emotional feeling 
of the more excited kind.* We have 
restricted the meeting to members of the 

* Tins was in reference to the applause which 
greeted the speaker's entrance, which she had 
checked. 


Star, because we want it to have the 
character of a direct appeal for blessing 
to the Great Lord for whose coming we 
are preparing And so I will ask you 
now to turn your minds to Him for Whom 
we look, to think of Him in His Himalayan 
home, waiting and working there, guiding 
and shaping our thoughts and our actions, 
in order that we may work along the lines 
of the Hierarchy m preparation for His 
commg. 

The work that we have to do, in order 
to prepare the world for it, is work of the 
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most serious and important kind. Both in 
the East and in the West it is necessary 
to widen out the minds and the hearts 
of men, in order that they may be pre- 
pared to receive the mfluence of the 
Great One, who will never force Himself 
on any, but who always welcomes those 
who are ready to receive Him. There is 
one very significant verse m the Chnstian 
Scripture : “ Behold, 1 stand at the door, 
find knock, if any man hear my voice, and 
open the door, I will come in.'' You have 
m those words, put very graphically, the 
position of the Divine Lord towards all 
who are capable of service He makes, as 
it were, the- first step forward. He stands 
at the door of the heart and knocks But 
He will not force the door open He 
will not use even His mighty influence, 
so that the door may be opened, without 
the full consent of the person to whom 
the appeal is made But if the consent 
is there, the willingness, the readine.ss to 
receive, then at once He is ready to enter 
and to give the blessing of His presence 

And in a very real sense, now, He is 
standing at the door of the world and 
knocking , and it is for us, who believe 
m Him and who love Him, to try so to 
influence the heart of the world that its 
door may be opened to let Him come in 
The preparation, so far as the mmd is 
concerned, is to try to familiarise the 
outer world with the idea of this Coming 
of a Great Teacher from time to time 
We all Imow how, before the great 
Illumination, He who is now the Lord 
Buddha came time after time to this 
world, m order to give to each new sub-race 
the special form of the Eternal Truth 
suited to the type of the sub-race with 
which it had to do We know how, after 
He passed away from earth, His successor, 
the Lord Maitreya, came, and how, as 
Sri Krishna, and then as the Christ, He 
shaped the hearts and minds of men to 
the reception of some of the profoundest 
truths of religion 

It IS for that same Lord, the Lord 
Maitreya — for Eis return, promised by 
Him when he came as the Christ , the 
promise which is now to be fulfilled — that 


we are preparing. If we can familiarise 
the mind of the world with this idea, we 
shall do much then to prepare His way 
by puttmg the idea reasonably, thought- 
fully, in a way that the ordinary culti- 
vated and thoughtful person will under- 
stand Already there are appearing with 
the coming sub-race the signs, in the 
world around us, of the approach of one of 
those great crises into which the World- 
Teacher ever steps. 

All these outer things make your outer 
work in the world 

And then the preparation of the heart — 
that IS to be made by your own intense 
conviction of His Coming, and by the 
depth of your own love for Him, which, 
spreading out around you, will radiate 
to the people whom you meet, and with a 
mighty influence rouse their emotions 
and prepare them to be in tune with His 
Coming In that way, by preparing the 
hearts of men, we shall win for Him a 
welcome when He comes 

It may be that the coming of the 
Lord will be quickened by the great 
events which are now going on in Europe. 
We have, m the great war now raging, 
what has always happened with Great 
Comings — ^the gathering up of the forces 
of evil, in order that they may be broken. 
There was always a terrible time before 
an Avatara was revealed You will 
remember the stories, how the earth, 
overweighted with evil, went to ask for 
help from the Gods To-day we have the 
same thing Although we do not speak 
of this as an Avatara, we still have the 
same general tendency, the same repeti- 
tion of identical phenomena which we 
always find m the case of larger and 
smaller cycles , and so, at the present 
time, there is this gathering up of evil 
in the West, in order that it may be 
destroyed in preparation for the Coming 
of the Lord 

It may help you a little, perhaps, to realise 


An Avatara, according to the Hindu belief, 
IS a special Incarnation of Deity, who visits the 
earth at the opening of one of its greater cycles 
The visits of the World-Teacher, on the other 
hand, are connected with its smaller cycles. 
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how firm IS the foundation of knowledge 
under this, if you glance at one thing 
that IS to happen It was spoken of in 
Mr. LeadbeateTs forth-looking into the 
future. I refer to what seemed at that 
time the most improbable and impossible 
thing, but a thing of which people are 
now very widely talking — namely, what 
one may call the United States of Europe, 
the establishment among all the nations 
of Europe of a common concert, a Council 
of Europe which shall prevent the re- 
currence of the horrible conditions under 
which that continent is suffering to-day 
That could not have come about without 
such a shaking as is now taking place, 
for national jealousies would have 
prevented it. That, then, is part of 
the preparation which has to be accom- 
plished 

And so strengthening ourselves, if 
strengthening were necessary, in our 
knowledge and our faith, we see how 
things are shaping themselves outside, 
also, as well as on the inner planes, to 
make the world ready for the Coming 
Teacher. For the work itself is double — 
the giving of a new form to religious 
truth, on the one hand , on the other, the 
founding of a new civilisation 

Taking all these things into account, 
we can see how steadily, step by step, the 
Plan of the Hierarchy is working out, 
despite all the warring wills of men that 
may surround it. 

And so it ever is The Plan is unchange- 
able, and none can check its progress 
And so I would say, brothers — you who 
wear the symbol of the Star which shows 
the presence and the blessing of the King 
of earth — never forget that, in going 
forward, you are following the One Leader 
to Whom men and angels and devas 
and the highest bow within our world. 
And so may the blessing of the Holiest 
come down upon you and make you 
worthy of the position which you hold 
in the preparation for the Coming of the 
Lord 

Mr. C JiNARAjADASAz—Brothers of the 
Star, — I, who was present on that memor- 


able occasion,'^ feel, as the years pass, 
that everything that was said and done 
IS being fulfilled day by day, with 
greater and greater glory To each 
that was present. He that came to give 
His blessing gave his own particular 
message Some there were who flowered 
in devotion , others who felt the strength- 
ening of their wills , and some like myself 
who seemed to touch the very heart of 
Beauty itself And that day in a very 
real sense was the beginning of new 
things for me , life has grown as it should 
grow to us that love the beautiful, as a 
most exquisite flower that opens, so that 
now, wherever we go, we see the rays of 
the Star shining in the heart of every- 
thing It is for us who are the Brothers 
of the Star, who wear this symbol of His 
commg, to feel more and more that there 
can truly be no place on earth where a 
ray of that Star cannot penetrate ; and 
if we are true to our vow of serxice in 
His name, there will be no place which 
will not be ready for His coming 
We gather here in this Anniversary 
Meeting to look back and to look to the 
future , and always for us, since He has 
yet to come, the work lies in the future 
Looking into the past we see our founding, 
the acceptance of us all, as Brothers of 
the Star, by the Lord on that great day, 
and the message thereby given to us to go 
forth to prepare His w'ay. There could 
be no sweeter privilege than to prepare 
His way in the way He has asked us to do 
it Not through strife and struggle — 
that IS the dharma of others , but to us 
He has given the duty of preparing His 
w^ay by Devotion, by Steadfastness, and 
by Gentleness, and each of you who has 
tried to live in the spirit of those ideals 
will know, as the days pass, how you feel 
more of devotion because He has yet to 
come, that you are more steadfast because 
He comes, and you know what an ardour 


* Referring to the remarkable meeting of the 
Order of the Star, held at Benares, on December 
28th, 1911. This meeting is commemorated 
annually at the Theosophical Convention m 
India by having the chief Star Meeting on that 
date each year 
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there is m your love and in your gentle- 
ness, because both are the manifestations 
of the One who is to come 

Our duty is clear, to go forward swiftly 
and understanding^. As our Protector 
has told you, this great world-cataclysm 
is a part of the preparation It is for us, 
Brothers of the Star, with no feeling of 
hostility, to understand fully, to under- 
stand what is being done, to look at it as 
a struggle forward into the Light, and to 
understand that nations sometimes, in 
struggling to the Light, grasp hold of 
darkness It is our duty to understand, 
to sympathise, to speak the message of 
love and peace 

We may well congratulate ourselves. 
Brothers, that, m the year that is past, 
our magazine has grown, that we are 
doing greater things in the world, that 
stage by stage we are fulfilling the orders 
given to us by the Lord to prepare His 
way , and so I bring you back again to 
that day when He came to us and gave us 
His blessing, to think of that, to realise 
it as the very heart of our life as Brothers 
of the Star The day will come when we 
shall look into His face, and see there the 
utmost humanity and perfection, strength 
veiled m beauty, the power of God mani- 
fested as a son, a brother, a lover These 
things that men have dreamed of it shall 
be our privilege to see, to understand to 
understand for always, so that never 
more after that Coming shall we ever 
forget what is love, what is steadfastness, 
what is devotion Heralds of the Star 
we are, as our Protector told us Let us 
go forth carrying invisibly above our 
brows the Star, remembering that there 
can be no difficulty which will not be 
solved, because the power of the Star is 
shining over us , knowing that there is 
no darkness which will not be dissolved, 
because with us is the Star In the power 
of love and in the aim of steadfastness, 
and in the blazing flame of devotion, let us 
go forth and prepare His way ; and as 


we prepare His way He will come into our 
hearts and dwell there and be for ever 
with us And for us then He will come 
long before He can come to the world at 
large , that is your privilege and mine. 
It is only as those that gather round Him 
have made shrines in their own hearts for 
His dwelling, that He can come the swifter 
and the sooner 

We are to go forth and prepare, as 
soon as we may, for the Coming, for He 
has said “ When the world is ready by 
your work I shall come.” Wear the Star, 
think of it, dream of it, go forth remem- 
bering that the world is waiting, crying 
out to Him to come , but He works with 
Nature’s laws and cannot come till 
Nature is ready. Let us, as parts of 
Nature, go forth and build up the greater 
Nature, as the work for His coming, and 
then all life will flower and the beauty of 
life will come into our hearts Then will 
be the new day for humanity, the day of 
which the dawn is already here Let us 
look forth towards the blazing light of the 
Sun that shall shed its light on all hu- 
manity, the Sun of Righteousness, sure of 
His blessing as we work in His name, and 
go forth speaking His message, giving 
each in his own little way the blessmg of 
His love Let us then go forth north and 
south, east and west, in our hearts the 
message of love and tenderness and peace 
and strength, and m our minds and in our 
hands the power to achieve. For though 
the Star is the symbol of His coming, it is 
also the symbol of the Mightiest Strength 
the world contains Strength in love — 
that should be our motto, — love which is 
the strongest thing on earth ; and if you 
love in His name. Love will give you the 
power to accomplish all things. We have 
with us not only the Love of the Lord, 
but also the Power of the Lord Who 
stands above all Yours and mine, then, 
the privilege to wear the Star, visibly or 
invisibly, and to go forth for men’s sakes 
in the name of the One who is to come. 



THE IDEALS OF THE HERALD OF THE STAR. 


The attention of members of the Order 
is drawn to the following correspondence, 
consisting of (a) a letter from Dr. 
Rocke, m India, to Mr Arundale, 
which was sent on to Mr Wodehouse , 
(b) Mr. Wodehouse’s letter to Mr Arun- 
dale, commenting on the same , and (c) 
Mr. Arundale's reply to Mr. Wodehouse. 

I 

From The Organising Secretary 
Adyar, Madras, 

January Sth, 1915 

Dear Mr Arundale, 

I think I will send my letter to the Herald 
Office lia you, so that you may know how 
things are working Kindly forward all en- 
closures on at once to the Herald Office 

We have sent out back numbers of the 1914 
Herald to some hundreds of Clubs and Hotels 
m India ; also ive made up bundles for Con- 
vention and sold cheaply to members for further 
piopaganda 

Mr Wadia thinks we should do better if the 
Herald were of wider interest, eg, if we could 
have a good man in each important country 
who would supply articles on the movements 
there How w'ould it be to have it divided up — 
as it w’cre — into Sections — England, India, 
America, etc , and each country's activities 
(Social reform, progress ot all kinds as well as 
of Star work) represented, eg , all Mrs Besant's 
work of Social Reform here should find a large 
place, and a good report of the Indian National 
Congress just over The Herald ought to be an 
aid to Mrs Besant, as are New India and the 
Commonweal But so far English reconstruction 
alone finds a place I think the Herald should 
be much wider, bigger in its sympathies, and 
envelop the world Not by articles m foreign 
languages, but b}' representations from the 
w hole globe by picked men in each place Then 
each number wuuld contain its various National 
Sections 

1 also think that the average member pines 
for more real Star news and misses it It is that 
which draw s subscribers and is their real interest 
m it 

Yours fraternally, 

M Rocke 


II 

From the Sub-Editor of the " Herald " 
16, Tavistock Square, 

London, W C , 

February ^rd, 1915 

My dear Arundale, 

I tbmk Dr Rocke's letter important, as it 
perhaps indicates the lines on which the Herald 
may ultimately have to be shaped There is no 
doubt that the Herald is at present a little 
“ desultory ” so far as much of its material is 
concerned, and, with the limited space at our 
disposal, it would be well if we could make the 
whole thing more tightly knit, with a more 
definite plan running through it, and giving a 
greater sense of the Movement, m the broader 
sense, which it is intended to embody 
The plan of making the Herald into a kind of 
survey of the w^orld’s movement toward the 
New Age is, of course, an excellent one But 
it at once converts the Herald from being a 
merely literary magazine (or semi-hterary) into 
a highly complicated and organised affair 
{a) It must have agents in every country 
feeding it with news, and the right kind of news 

(b) This news will have to be digested and pro- 
bably re-digested before it can be used, and 

(c) there must be somebody, each month, to 
synthesize it and make it into an intelligible whole 

Assuming that we could do this last piece of 
work in the Herald Office, we should require to 
organise, in each country, some machinery for 
keeping in touch wuth all that is going on, along 
the required lines, and for arranging the material 
thus gathered, and sending it in to Head- 
quarters , while at Headquarters, w^e should 
want a staff of writers capable of dealing with 
it and arranging it 

There are other alternative plans wffiich might 
more or less fulfil the same ideal, but wffiich, m 
some ways, would be simpler and more workable 
(i) Instead of making each issue of the 
Herald into a kind of World-Synopsis, gathering 
up all the movements each time, w'e might have 
articles about a few movements m each number 
(preferably movements in different countries), 
and make the Annual Volume, not the single 
number, our World-Synopsis, by a process of 
accumulation This, I think, could be worked , 
but it would need a rather drastic Weeding out 
of much of our present material m order to 
make room for it. 
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(2) We might have a Quarterly Supplement^ 
taking a single branch of activity (e g , Educa- 
tion) and gathering up the developments m it 
which are making for the future, all over the 
world 

(3) Instead of a Supplement, we might devote 
one number out of every three to something of 
this kind 

(4) We might start m a humble way by having 
one or two special departments in the magazine 
reserved, either for special countries or for 
special activities [e g., “ The Movement in 
India,” or ” Education ”) This would mean, in 
practice, a development of what has been already 
done, in a desultory way, in “ Notes and 
Comments, during the past year ” 

The mam question underlying all these pos- 
sible alternatives is " What kind of Magazine 
do we wish the Hey aid ultimately to become ? ” 
Do we wish it to be a kind of record of the 
world’s activities, within the limits of our 
special mission and interests, or do we wish it 
to be a magazine of high literary and artistic 
quality which people will read for pleasure quite 
apart from instruction ? I doubt whether we 
can combine the two ideals very effectively, 
without some mutual sacrifice of the one to the 
other, as the former is encyclopaedic, the latter 
aesthetic and literary 

There is one possible plan which would avoid 
this particular difficulty, and that is that the 
Order, as distinct from the Herald, might pub- 
lish a Quarterly of an encyclopaedic nature, 
while the Herald might be left free to pursue its 
own projected ideals of beauty and literary 
interest — with, of course, the great Ideal, for 
w'hich it stands, runnmg through it, though not 
aggressively or obtrusively 

If the Order ivere to publish such a Quarterly, 
quite apart from the Herald, then the necessary 
funds would have to be raised from the various 
Sections of the Order 

Personally, I should prefer whatever is pub- 
lished to be done under the auspices of the 
Herald rather than separately , in which case, 
the idea of Quarterly Supplements, of an 
encyclopedic character, would appear to meet 
the case, since it would provide the general 
survey which members require, wuthout turning 
the Herald into a kind of “Movements” Blue 
Book, which would be the danger of Dr Rocke’s 
plan if carried to extremes 

As regards the question of Order, news, which 
Dr Rocke says is the mam attraction to mem- 
bers, this can only be met by stirring up our 
National Officers to send m a brief Report 
every month Do you recommend this ^ If so, 
I will set the machinery in motion from the 
General Secretary’s office Personally I thmk 
it would be a good plan, although I am 
well aware how difficult it will be. 

Yours fraternally, 

E. A. WODEHOUSEj 

Sub-Editor. 


Ill 

From the Private Secretary to the He 
Bude, Cornwall 

February jih, 1915. 

My dear Wodehouse, 

I am m receipt of your letter of comment on 
Dr Rocke’s suggestions 
Subject to correction by higher authorities, 

I regard the function of the Herald of the Star as 
twofold — 

(I ) To be the vehicle for a special attitude or 
tone m relation to the problems of daily life — 
whether political, social, religious or any other ; 

(II) To bring into relief such movements as 
are directly m preparation for the coming of a 
Great World -Teacher, or as are working out m 
embryo the principles underlying the higher 
civilisation now about to dawn upon the world 

Under these circumstances, I do not wish to 
see our Herald assume any cut-and-dried policy 
or to commit itself to any special function It 
should rather mirror the progress made towards 
the \uder outlook and insist upon what I may 
call a “ Star ” attitude towards everyday affairs 
as opposed to the attitude conventionally 
current 

The object of the Herald is to aid its readers 
in acquiring such independence of view-point as 
shall enable them to harmonise with the Great 
Teacher’s instructions and guidance, and I con- 
clude, therefore, that a wide range of subjects 
should be included in its pages so as to meet the 
needs of varying temperaments and proclivities 
As regards the first part of the Herald's 
function, I consider that it should be our endea- 
vour to secure regular contributions from those 
who are, from their position, likely to be in pos- 
session of the tone and attitude towards worldly 
problems upon which it would be well for Star 
members to ponder. You and I know many 
such, but I may take as examples, Mrs Besant 
and Mr Jmarajadasa, each of whom differs from 
the other in the matter of view-point, but both of 
whom are united m the possession of a tone which 
stamps their writmgs as sign-posts on the path 
which lies before us We want contributions 
from such as can embody this attitude, because 
without it much of our work would be im- 
possible 

The Herald should, therefore, become a centre 
from which shall emanate a new way of lookmg 
at things, the feeble and vulgar reflection of the 
Way of the Lord 

I hope it wffil not be deemed presumptuous to 
suggest that the Herald has special opportunities 
of gaming indications as to the principles under- 
lying this Way If it has, it must emphasise 
such knowledge as may lie open to it, and any- 
one who can help m this direction must be sure 
of a thankful welcome from those who are 
responsible for the policy 

Many people will by degrees be gaming a 
wider outlook upon life as the Sun of the Lord 
rises above the horizon and its rays find entry 
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into their hearts They may be llnkno^^n to the 
world and their message may he uncared for and 
unappreciated, but its home is in the Herald, 
and we must not so narrow our scope or con- 
\ entionalise our standard that it finds our pages 
closed 

We who are in charge of the Herald must 
remember that we are conducting a magazmo 
which ive would fain make His magazine — a 
\ ehiclc for His message , and w^e must not allow 
our natural desire for literary excellence to over- 
ride the need of including contributions which^ 
though perhaps not of the first quality, yet 
bieathe the fire of enthusiasm or exemplify m 
simple language the qualities of Devotion, 
Steadfastness and Gentleness upon which our 
Order rests 

To turn to the second portion of the Herald’s 
function, we must rely to a considerable extent 
upon the co-operation of Star members m all 
parts of the world, so that w'e may at least 
receive news — with appropriate comment based 
on local considerations — of movements in which 
the Star is likely to be interested Either our 
own editorial staff will w'ork such neivs mto 
articles, showing the bearing of the particular 
mo^ ement on the general plan as we understand 
It, or, if the new's be already w^orked up mto a 
readable article, it may be published as it is 

I think that most of our members are already 
adequately familiar wuth the lines along which 
evolution is to take place, and will, therefore, 
be able to discriminate between news of value 
to us and news which is relatively unimportant 
If, how evei , this be not the case, extracts from 
Mrs Besant's The Changing World and The 
Immediate Future, together with a summary of 
Mr. Leadbeater's forecast of the immediate 
future as outlined in Man Whence, How, and 
Whther, might be collected into a pamphlet and 
distributed among possible contributors as a 
general statement of the policy of the Herald 
and as a guide to the kind of article most wel- 
come to Its pages 

We^ must not, however, rely on such con- 
tributions, and the editorial department must 
for some time to come rely upon writers whom 
it can conveniently approach In spite of 
repeated solicitations, for example, I have been 
unable hitherto to obtain a single article by an 
Indian living in India 

You will see from what I have written above, 
that I answer your question as to whether we 
wish the Herald to be a record of special ac- 
tivities m the affirmative If we can combine 
literary and artistic quality with such a record, 
so much the better, and I consider that the 
Herald is destined to become a pioneer m the 
literary and artistic world, no less than m the 
social and political and religious worlds But 
for the moment the latter has more attention 
than the fornler, and we must take what we can 
get Let us be clear, however, that the Herald 
IS a pioneer in all departments of life, and that 
as Its value increases and its power develops, 


ive shall be able to enlarge its size so as to 
include month by month many more topics 
than our very limited resources at present allow 
I agree with your proposal as to Quarterly 
Supplements, when funds permit , but at pre- 
sent it IS clear that funds do not permit ' 

Order news, to which Dr Rocke alludes, is a 
difficult problem Distance will inevitably make 
some news, e g , from New Zealand, very stale 
On the other hand, it is good that members 
should have a fairly detailed synopsis of all that 
is going on in the Order, and my suggestion is, 
therefore, that instead of making a monthly 
report, it be made bi-monthly or even quarterly, 
and then issued, perhaps, as a Supplement This 
-would not cost much, if the Supplement were 
short, and would ensure the possibility of news 
from all over the world We should have no 
regularity m monthly reports and they would 
arrive at our office at difierent times, and much 
confusion w'ould result Perhaps you will put 
your General Secretary's Office m motion to 
organise the necessary machinery to ensure a 
regular flow of reports of interest 
The Supplement would, of course, be issued 
free to all regular subscribers, not to the casual 
reader, and would be a synopsis — fairly full — 
of the world's work within our Order 
Apart from this, I strongly favour the publi- 
cation by National Representatives of a period- 
ical cheap bulletin of Star news in their country, 
this bulletin gradually becoming the basis of a 
sectional magazine inspired by the Herald 
Members ought to know what is going on in 
their own country, and a monthly sheet printed 
on one side of the paper only would be far 
better than nothing at all Many Sections are, 
of course, already doing this and doing it very 
well 

I hope I have mtelhgibly indicated my own 
ideas m the foregoing pages We must at 
present do what we can, and, above all, cut our 
coat according to our cloth It is well to have 
a clear idea as to a comprehensive scheme 
Let us for the time carry out part of the scheme, 
and be content with a little, until our efforts 
reward us with increased opportunity to trans- 
mute more of our theory mto actuality 
Above all, let us try to combine beauty with 
simplicity, simplicity with power, and power 
with -wisdom, and m judging the value of a 
contribution for our pages let us submit it to 
the tests — 

Is it simple ^ 

Is it beautiful in form ? 

Is it virile ^ 

Is it wise ? 

The nearer it approaches these standards the 
more certain it is of an outstanding position 
within the covers of the Herald of the Star, it 
being understood, of course, that it has been 
wri-tten in such light from the Star as may have 
been available to the writer 

Yours fraternally, 

George S Ar-ondale. 
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A Letter from Mr G S Arundale to a 
Friend 

Dear , 

I have been thinking over your letter since 
yesterday, for, as I wrote to you, I am very 
anxious to do what I can to help 

I quite see all the difficulties of the situation, 
and I have various suggestions to make, some 
of which may be feasible and others not 

1 I am not in favour of general meetings for 
older and younger members of the S S , except 
on special occasions Whenever there are 
ordinary regular meetings only those should 
come who are above a certain age, say, 10 or 12 
The others must either have their own special 
meetings or have none at all save rare gatherings 
of a special kind for all members. I favour the 
age of 12, with exceptions, for the senior meet- 
ings, and below that age for the j unior meetings 

2 This IS, however, a relatively unimportant 
matter, since I do not feel we need to concentrate 
our attention very much on meetings, though 
periodically these may be useful We have, 
rather, to take into account the facts (i ) that we 
have not many members, (ii) that they are 
scattered all over the country — one here and 
one there, and meetings would not at all meet 
the case of the majority The question is as to 
what we are out to do, as members of the S S 
Order To help, yes ' but pnmarily to train 
ourselves for future, rather than for immediate, 
work, except m the qase of a few much older 
memlDers like yourself, whose youth permits you 
to be a member and whose age enables you to 
guide What do we want ^ We want young 
people who have (i ) Love, and (ii ) Wisdom, 
because He has these to perfection, and we must 
at least have glimmerings of both if we would 
learn to grow like Him This does not mean 
we are to keep on talking of these at meetmgs, 
but rather that we should practise them with 
the help of those who know more than we do for 
the moment By wisdom I mean, of course, the 
special real wusdom, not mere intellectual know- 
ledge The latter the members can gam in 
their schools or from their tutors, the former 
some of us alone can give. Let us see how these 
two great forces are to be given to our young 
people. I am leaving aside the question of 
social service, as I do not think our Order is old 
enough to undertake this line of activity with 
much usefulness Individual members, and 
sometimes a group may do so , but we can leave 
this out of consideration, though it is important 

Wisdom Love 

Our young people have to be trained in these 
and shown the best methods of acquiring them 
To this end, as we cannot have classes for every- 
one, I suggest that with the help of older mem- 
bers we establish correspondence clashes on 
various important branches of our subjects, just 
as there are correspondence classes for mtel- 
lectual knowledge Could we not get hold — in 


the ‘'Love” department, for example — of someone 
who would write a series of lessons or letters on 
At the Feet of the Master, which could go to 
each member periodically, be studied by him 
with the help of elders, and questions asked of 
the writer, and answered by him, before the 
next letter goes out If no one better offers, I 
might see what I could do in this direction 
myself But I am not at all sure I could do it 
well That might be sufficient for the ” Love ” 
department at present, since later on we might 
take up another book and work through that 
As regards, then, the ” Wisdom ” department, 
we must concentrate on such special great truths 
as our members will not find in the teachings of 
their churches or at school For example, a 
senes of lessons on {i ) Karma, (ii ) Reincarnation, 
(m ) Great Teachers, (iv ) Brotherhood, (v ) Law, 
(vi ) Courses of reading, etc , would be valuable, 
especially if difficulties were asked, partly 
answered orally and partly by means of 
supplementary letters. I think that regular 
lessons or letters, give them whatever names may 
be most attractive, would keep our young people 
going comfortably, give them the feeling that 
they belonged to somethmg, and would not in 
the least interfere with occasional meetings (if such 
could be held) at which the lessons could be 
discussed, while at the same time our young 
people could be undergoing depmte training, 
and I thmk that this is the most important 
element in their membership of the Order of 
the Servants of the Star 
Any new member could begin his lessons at 
the beginning, as copies could be cyclostyled, 
and so we should be giving our young friends a 
Theosophical education side by side with any 
other kind of education they may be receiving 
My idea would not take up much of their 
time, if the periodical letters were, say, fort- 
nightly The expense would not be great save 
for postage and paper and cyclostyling, and I 
think some of us elders might help in this — it 
being understood that the individual members 
pay the postage of the lessons they return. Or 
you could let each member, for a small fee, keep 
his set of lessons , then they could be printed 
As writers of letters, I would suggest Lady Emily 
Lutyens, Mr Herbert Whyte, Dr Armstrong 
Smith, Miss Bright, Miss F Arundale You 
may know others But some of these I know 
would help I would not suggest that members 
should have all the lessons at once, as this 
would not help as much as periodical issuing 
Organismg Secretaries and their helpers would 
have to see to the regular transmission of the 
lessons and would receive all replies and diffi- 
culties which they would transmit periodically 
to the lesson writers concerned 

In course of time, these little beginnings 
would evolve into a young people’s magazine, 
but we need not bother about that at present 
All I have written above applies, of course, to 
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rather older members of the Order For the 
younger, I suggest a set of stones m very childish 
language, hut not siUv, on (i ) The Star, (ii ) A 
World Teacher, (iii ) Sn Krishna, (iv ) The Christ, 
(v.) The Lord Buddha, (vi ) The childhood of 
Jesus, of Sri Krishna, etc We could easily 
adapt the existing material on these subjects, 
and I w ill try to ask Miss Arundale to send you 
a sample story These would be read to our 
“ nursemaid children " by their mothers “Books 
tor Star Bairns “ they would be These stones 
would be given out periodically also, and thus 
create a pleasurable anticipation After a time 
a book could be published, no doubt 
Such are my general ideas 
As regards a discipline, I will think it over 
further, and I may later send you a tentative 
discipline for any who like that sort of thing, 
but it must not be in the least obligatory or 
even recommended Those who want it will 
take it ; those who do not will leave it alone 
All I have written, as I have already said, 
will be the backbone for meetings and social 
service The duty of the young is to grow rather 
than to do, except m as far as doing is involved 
in growing. And first they must know Let us 
help them to know, so that their service may be 
along His lines, and thus really m His service 
Write to me again after talking over this 
letter with your friends It means that the 
elders must give much help, but the young need 
the old just as the old need the young, and the 
Servants of the Star need the help of those who 
know more than they do at present We are simply 
giving w hat we know, we do not impose it They 
can take it or leave it, but I think it is our duty 
to offer it, since it is part of what they need to 
know for His work George S Arundale 
February \%th, 1915 

Dear Fellow Servants of the Star, — 

I am sure there are many of us who feel the 
need for, and would like to join, the corre- 
spondence class suggested in Mr Arundale's 
letter. The first monthly letter will be the first 
of a senes on At the Feet of the Master, by 
Mr. Arundale himself. The letters will be sent, 
at a small cost (for postage and cyclostyling) to 
each member who signifies his wish to receive a 
letter, by forwarding M. in stamps, with his name 
and address, clearly wntten, to me, on or before 
the end of each month, commencing with March 
Non-members may secure the same by a payment 
of 6d . monthly. Questions and difficulties ansmg 
out of these letters should be sent in to the leaders 
of a group, who, if unable to deal with them 
personally, will forward them to the writer of 
the letter Those Servants not attached to a 
group may send their questions direct, with a 
stamped and addressed envelope enclosed 
Local Secretaries or those wishing to form a 
group will, I believe, find these letters invaluable 
The letters will be issued on the first of each 
month. Yours sincerely, 

R. Balfour Clarke (Org Sec. pro tern ), 
19, Tavistock Square, London, W C. 


Mr JOHN RUSSELL'S ARTICLE 
A member of the Order in Holland writes to com- 
plain of the statement in Mr John Russell’s article, 
“ The School of War,” which appeared in our January 
issue, to the effect that ‘ ‘ in Brussels, or some other 
place in Belgium in possession of the Germans, the 
Military Governor had issued an order that all civilians 
should salute the German officers or be shot ” The 
complainant writes that she has asked a German 
officer, who was there, and that he denies that any 
such order was given We sent her letter on to Mr 
Russell himself, who writes as follows in the course of 
his reply “I quite see what the writer means In cold 
print the statement, especially unsupported, does seem 
very terrible But when I was speaking (from notes 
only), I remember saying that it might not be true 
But the truth or untruth did not affect my purpose 
(I based no argument on it), which was only to show 
by a vivid illustration how much I personally cared for 
liberty and how bitterly I should resent any such 
dictation from an enemy But speaking as a private 
mdividual'to a handful of friends and their friends is not 
the same as speaking (apparently under your banner) 
to your Order all over the world, and I see now that I 
certainly (and perhaps you and Lady Emily) ought to 
have foreseen the possibility of offence It is no real 
defence — but I can only plead my inexperience m 
writing for the great public Two more things , — (1) 1 
have heard, and read, the statement many times (it is 
now impossible to say where), but I have never before 
heard it questioned, (2) Nobody who knows me would 
accuse me for a moment of deliberate unfairness to our 
enemies " We think that our Dutch complainant can- 
not but be satisfied wuth the generosity of Mr Russell’s 
reply. The question whether the order referred to was 
actually given or not may, perhaps, as a matter of 
strict fairness, be left open, 


A HERALD OF THE STAR 
PROPAGANDA FUND 
It has been felt that much can be done towards 
making the Heialdof the Star and the Grder more 
generally known by sending free copies of the magazine 
to Public Libraries, Hospitals and other places where 
it IS likely to be widely read A fund has, therefore, 
been started in England, entitled the Herald of the 
Star (English Section) Propaganda Fund, the money 
collected by which will be used m buying up copies 
every month for free distribution m suitable quarters 
We have already, through donations received, been 
able to send out 82 copies this month to Public Libraries, 
whilst 17 have been sent to hospital nurses, who are 
members of the order, for use among their patients 
or for sending to colleagues at the Front It will 
be readily seen that there is practically unlimited 
scope for such work, and all donations, no matter how 
small, will be thankfully received They should be 
addressed to R Farrer, Esq , Treasurer, 16, Tavistock 
Square, London, W C 

We have to acknowledge with thanks the following 


subscriptions , 

J Krishnamurti, Esq 
G S Arundale, Esq .. 

Miss Arundale 
J Nityananda, Esq 
Lady Emily Lutyens 
Miss Bright 
J D Carter, Esq 
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Other Sections would do well to start a similar fund 

E. A W 
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fit should be clearly understood that the contents of “ In the Starlight ” are the personal views of the 
writer. Neither the Head nor the Order are at all responsible for them. But the writer feels he is 
more useful to his readers in expressing freely his own thoughts and feeling, than if he were to 
confine himself to bare chronicles of events and to conventional ethical expressions.] 


F riends tell me that discussion 
often takes place in branches of the 
Order of the Star in the East as to 
the kind of work most useful in fulfilment 
of our obligations under the Declaration 
of Principles. Three divisions of opinion 
manifest themselves — two with many 
adherents respectively, the third havmg 
a few followers who belong to either of 
the other two divisions, and, m addition, 
its own special devotees. 

One opinion declares that, above all, 
the Order must be practical in its work, 
ever seeking to demonstrate the soundness 
of the principles of the Order by success- 
fully shanng in — ^perhaps taking the lead 
in — ^various methods of social and other 
regeneration. The practical school holds 
that the best propaganda is that of deeds 
not words, and that though words are no 
doubt useful upon occasion, they have 
little value except as they are uttered by 
people who can point to useful public 
activity as illustrating the value of their 
truths in ordmary everyday life. We are 
told that the world generally will become 
much more sympathetic to our message 
if it feels our co-operation in its problems, 
that the Order as such should endeavour 
to organise suitable schemes for the 


amelioration of the sad conditions under 
which so many millions of people live 
Or if the Order cannot undertake this 
work officially, propaganda should be 
kept m the background and members be 
urged to associate themselves as actively 
as possible with such existing organisa- 
tions as may be in harmony with our 
ideals 

Another opmion states that the spread- 
ing of the truth of the coming of a great 
World-Teacher is the Order’s mam 
raison d'Ure Practical work will no 
doubt be undertaken by many members, 
but this is a private matter. The Order 
needs evangelists to spread the message, 
for, while there are many to do practical 
work, there are few — twenty thousand 
among fifteen hundred milhons — ^to tell 
the world that its Teacher is coming again 
among His children. Twenty thousand 
knowers to dispel ignorance, as to one 
great fact, among hundreds of millions ! 
Surely an impossible task, if we remember 
that there are notmanyyears left in which to 
prepare for His coming. At all events, the 
Order, as such, according to this view, takes 
no account of external activities — ^it has no 
time to do so , and all its energy must 
be spent in so spreading the truth for 
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winch it is responsible, that every one 
capable of understanding it shall, at least, 
have heard it. We need lecturers, pamph- 
lets, books, translations of Order literature 
into all known languages, stump orators, 
meetings in private houses — in short, a 
huge organisation with the object of 
reaching as many people as possible all 
over the world. All social reconstruction 
will be the wiser if those who undertake it 
know of the coming of a great World- 
Teacher, and while there are many people 
in eveiy^ country with plans for social 
reconstruction, there are not many who 
know the truths for which the Order 
stands. We must proclaim our gospel 
and leave others to apply it to the world’s 
affairs. 

A very few are opposed to all propa- 
ganda and practical work, or consider 
that propaganda and practical work need 
the support of their own special line. 
They contend that the only way to reach 
the world at large is either to reinforce 
other kinds of activity by meditation and 
the sending out of thought-force, or to 
confine activity entirely to such medita- 
tion, trusting to the power of spiritual 
force to do quickly that which would take 
so much longer if approached with forces 
originating mainly on the lower planes 

Let me say at once that, m my opinion, 
no rules whatever can be laid down to 
cover the activity of the Order as a whole. 
The policy of the Order is to bring practical 
brotherhood one step further into physi- 
cal-plane being by uniting people from 
all walks and opinions in life on the com- 
mon platform of an expectation of the 
coming of a great World-Teacher The 
Order doubtless gains most of its adherents 
from some special class of people who 
have certain theories of life by no means 
antagonistic to the principles of our Order. 
Let us imagine for a moment—I do not say 
It is true— that most of our members in 
England are of what is called the middle 
class ; are, in politics, of liberal tendencies 
with a slight tinge, perhaps, of Socialism i 
are not wedded to any special form of 
oithodox religious belief. (Please note 


that I have carefully explained (i ) that 
I do not assert the truth of the assumption, 
(ii.) that by using the term most of our 
members ” I provide for all who consider 
themselves exceptions ) The result must 
inevitably be that the Order will spread 
among those with whom our members 
come into touch, while many other classes 
of our population will remain entirely 
Ignorant of the Order’s existence. But, 
though the gi'eat World-Teacher will 
receive a special welcome from those 
among us who have fewer conventional 
barriers to break down, yet He comes to 
all, and the Order must not as an Order 
commit itself to any activity which might 
inevitably shut out possible members. 
Individual members have the duty of 
taking part in all outer activities that 
appeal to their sense of duty, but the 
Order in its official capacity must be so 
scrupulously neutral that it can include 
within its ranks those who outside arc 
most intolerant of each other. “ We 
believe in the coming of a great World- 
Teacher” is the platform common to us 
all We believe that He is coming “ soon,” 
and if there be any among us whom we 
feel to be spiritually our superiors, we 
will, naturally, “ strive to co-operate wuth 
them These are the attitudes to which 
we are committed while members of the 
Order, and all varieties of work and life 
are open to us, provided they do not con- 
flict with these special attitudes 

* :|C :<c 

Personally, I feel that, the more active 
individual members are along their respec- 
tive lines, the better for the Order. Every 
smgle member brings to the life of the 
Order something that no other member 
brings. Let that fact be quite clear. You 
and I may not be able to discover what it 
is that he or she does bring, but that is 
our blindness, and not evidence o‘f the 
member’s worthlessness The humblest 
most retiring, least influential member' 
livmg far away from all external activities’ 
perhaps too old or infirm to do anything 
on "^e physical plane, may be one of the 
Lords most valuable messengers. The 
thoughts we think, the emotions we feel, 
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in the privacy of our homes, as we sit idly 
by the fire, as we take a lonely walk, as 
we go about our trivial household duties, 
are, in their way, as valuable to Him — it 
w^e have borne Object ii, m mind — as 
the inspiring addresses of facile speakers, 
the organising activities of those with 
planning capacities, the writings of our 
fluent writers. Indeed,' those who are 
more in outside activity, are hardly 
sufficiently cognisant of the extent to 
which they draw for their power upon 
the lonely member who has only 
thoughts to send and commonplaces 
to perform Each one of us, howevei 
situated, is, according to our measure, 

a living plume of fire, raying out upon 
the world the Divine Love which fills his 
heart.” The lonely worker, shut off, it 
may be, by illness from all external work, 
and the capable, vigorous, healthy organ- 
iser, writer or speaker — both are living 
under His benediction, and both are 
sending out into the world such Divine 
Love as may be in their hearts We need 
them both, the Order would be the poorer 
without either of them ; and I may bear 
testimony to the fact that under both 
conditions true and ample service is 
possible. If the personal note be per- 
mitted, may I say that I have seemmgly 
gained more power of usefulness through 
inactivity than through activity, though 
both are indispensable. The meaning of 
the Lord’s coming has never been clearer 
to me than in times when I have been 
shut off from outer work, and my very 
isolation has helped me to realise more 
keenly the troubles and suferings of my 
fellow creatures Activity and inactivity 
—both are forces m our growth. Action and 
reaction If some of us sleep while others 
watch, have we not some time watched 
while they have slept , and may it not be 
that, if not in this life then perhaps in 
another, we, in our turn, shall waken to 
the watching, while those who now are 
watching shall sleep and renew their 
strength ? 

5}: sis 

Let us not judge, therefore, as to what 
the Order needs, nor seek to mould it 


to our own small outlook But let each 
one of us work his hardest at that which 
lies nearest to his hand Let the organisers 
unite to organise, the speakers to spread 
the message far and wide, or, in groups, to 
advance their respective solutions for the 
world’s ills Let the writers join m 
writing. Let all who think alike try to 
work in common — whether they be or- 
ganisers, or writers, or speakers. Let 
those whose souls are filled with the desire 
to spread the message, leaving others t6 
apply it, discover ways of spreading it 
effectively Our Order should be able 
not only to spread the message, but to 
indicate as well the lines of its applica- 
tion But let other workers have their 
place also. Let those who work along 
the lines of meditation and contemplation 
bring their share of the offering And let 
the lonely and the ailing bring that 
beautiful offering — hope in the midst 
of silence, loneliness and suffenng. 

Hs ^ * 

The Theosophical Society has its Orders 
of Service, in which all kinds of activit}' 
and modes of thought are represented. 
The Order of the Star in the East should 
estabhsh as many groups among its 
members as may make for more efficient 
work Taking England as an example, 
I can imagine our National Representa- 
tive and her Organising Secretaries ascer- 
taining roughly the nature of the activities 
in which the members under her juris- 
diction are engaged Many, we will 
suppose, are active m Theosophical move- 
ments and are fully- occupied. Against 
their names in the register will be written 
“ working m Theosophical activities ” 
They are doing all they can, and should 
not be called upon to join new movements 
Some of our members, again, may be 
living outwardly conventional lives m 
society, having little public association 
with the Order. Such, members should 
meet together now and then to determine 
how most usefully to help those amongst 
whom they hve Our great object is 
to help people to live more useful, and, 
consequently, happier lives, and truths 
which will not help them are best kept m 
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the background— not because we are 
afraid of uttering them, but because we 
have discrimination and are wise enough 
not to force indigestible food upon weak 
stomachs, however digestible it may be 
to us When the Great Teacher is among 
us He will not proclaim the coming of a 
great World-Teacher in the near future ' 
Similarly, wLilst His advent is one of the 
most important truths we have, or- 
dinarily we have to live without it, and 
we must find other reasons for leading 
noble lives than that of being worthy to 
know Him when He comes So our 
society members, I use the term to mark 
their special duty, have been sent by 
Him into their spheres of life to help their 
fellows where their fellows need and can 
receive help , and the value of the Order 
of the Star in the East to them is not that 
it gives them truths which they must 
at all costs utter to those around them, 
but that its special truth gives them the 
key to many other truths which may be 
of use. The coming of a great World- 
Teacher IS a priceless truth indeed, but 
behind it and related to it are a number of 
other truths — some of them truths from 
which it takes its life. Brotherhood is one 
of these truths. The existence of our 
Elder Brethren is another. The essential 
unity of all religions is yet another You 
cannot be a member of the Order of the 
Star m the East without immensely 
widenmg your acquaintance with truth 
as the result of knowing one special aspect. 
Look into your truth treasure house, of 
which the Order of the Star, or the 
Theosophical Society, has given you a 
key, and take out from it such pearls as 
may gladden the hearts of your surround- 
ings. But do not fall into the temble, 
though well-meaning, error of imagimng 
that because such and such truths have 
given you peace, therefore they must 
necessarily give peace to everybody. Out 
of your own peace must come the under- 
standing that each one of us can only 
find peace on his own road, and if your 
peace be deep and abiding you will dis- 
cover that it IS a channel through which 
you may travel to the roads others are 


treading and help them with fire from 
your own torch to set aflame their torch 
of peace which shall illumine their way 

s!' :1 s!; 

Some members, again, may be living in 
isolated places, and these should be linked 
with others similarly situated, so that out 
of the isolation may come a unity the 
stronger for the ^^aluable experience 
isolation gives A system of mutual 
correspondence, of combined meditation, 
or association in some common occupation 
which can be carried on by people at a 
distance from each other , such are ways 
in which the karma which has caused 
the isolation may be turned to good 
account. 

Further, branches of the Order in town^ 
and cities might agree on some combined 
efforts m connection with social recon- 
struction, so that groups in, say, Cardiff , 
Liverpool, Bath, Southampton, Exeter, 
and so on, might, after a conference, 
undertake m their respective towns either 
a special kind of propagaiida directly 
in connection with the Order, or place 
before their fellow townspeople certain 
other definite truths more likely of accep- 
tance, or the insistence on certain town 
reform schemes based on the ]oint ex- 
perience of members in many towns. 

I have not space to elaborate this to 
any adequate extent, but I feel strongly 
that with a little more care we might 
utilise much more fully both the collective 
and the individual capacities of our 
members, without committing any single 
member to work which he does not 
approve, or for which he is not fitted. 
Those who can work together should at 
least share their respective experiences 
and join in common schemes, even thougli 
they may be unable to live near each 
other , while those who can best work 
alone, or whose outlook is foreign to the 
tendencies of the majonty, should follow' 
their line of activity, resting assured that 
every little helps, whether done by one 
alone or by many together. 

* sk 

I have been privileged to see an advance 
copy of the first issue of the new Quarterly 
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to whicli I referred in last month’s 
“ Starlight ” It is called The Young 
Age and is edited by Mr. and Mrs Whyte — 
whose names are ample guarantee that the 
magazine will leave nothing to be desired 
as regards quality and appearance. In- 
deed, the number before me is most 
attractive, and, having myself written to 
the Theosophical Publishing Society, 161, 
New Bond Street, London, W , to order 
as many copies as I can afford (2s. 6d 
yearly, post free , America, 75 cents), I 
earnestly advise every reader of the 
Herald of the Star to do the same. 

^ 

I do not know whether readers of the 
Herald are familiar with the work being 
done by a band of devoted workers at 
Letchworth On January 20th, they es- 
tablished “ The Garden City Theosophical 
School ” — the first definitely Theosophical 
School m England, though not the first 
in Europe — France having shown us the 
way. Mr. Wodehouse contributes to the 
present issue an account of a visit to this 
school, and I commend it to the attention of 
all who have the welfare of England at 
heart Wherever there is a Theosophical 
school, there the Masters have a home, 
and the part England has to play in the 
future depends as much npon her children 
being trained in atmosphere as upon 
her attitude in the present crisis. The 
war and its incidental needs are so pro- 
minently before us all that I fear lest little 
thought be left for this humble beginning 
of a great movement, and yet its needs 
are no less pressing We have admirable 
workers in Dr. Armstrong Smith and a 


small band of trained assistants , we have 
an enthusiastic Secretary m Mrs. Ransom ; 
and we have a house and some pupils 
But we have j^et to win our way, and 
children come slowly Parents naturally 
hesitate to send their boys and girls to an 
institution which has not yet proved its 
capacity, but proof of capacity lies m time 
alone, and funds are needed to enable 
the young school to exist Those of us 
who know how much Theosophy has done 
for us will surely be glad that the young 
should be brought up from the beginning 
m the knowledge of all that really makes 
life worth living, and though the calls 
upon our resources be many, let us at 
least give heed to the call from this little 
Theosophical home Having lived many 
years as a teacher in the Central Hindu 
College at Benares, I know how from the 
smallest beginnings, and m the face of 
the utmost discouragement, that institu- 
tion rose to fame throughout India — 
becoming a powerful centre of influence 
and of thought, and domg more for Indian 
youths than any other mstitution had 
ever done before. Why ? Because it 
was started by Theosophists and, until 
recently, controlled by Theosophists and 
inspired by the greatest of all Theo- 
sophists — Mrs Besant. Mrs. Besaiit has 
given her warm approval to this little 
school in England, and it is controlled by 
Theosophists. Let us help it to do for 
England what the Central Hindu College 
has been doing for India. Who will help 
with money or articles suitable for school 
use ? 

G. S. Arundale. 




F. S. Snell. 

[Concluded from page 10 S ) 

fin our last issue, Mr. Snell began by distinguishing the two kinds of psychism, 
higher and lower, and went on to show what are the logical conditions, involved 
in its very nature, which attend the unfolding of the former. He explained the 
arguments pointing to the existence of a secret fraternity of Adepts even in our present 
day, hinted at the laws which must govern Their work, and showed why it is neces- 
sary that, from time to time, They should put forth special efforts in the outer world. 
Such a special effort, he maintained, was the founding of the Theosophical Society 
in 1875 by one of the pupils of the Great Lodge, H. P. Blavatsky. He then pro- 
ceeded to say a few words about the phenomena displayed by her during the early 
years of the Society’s existence, and continues, in the present instalment, his 
review of her work] 


W HEN H.P B ’s work began, she was 
sent to America to meet her future 
colleague and co-worker, Colonel 
Henry Steele Olcott In the work of found- 
ing the Theosophical movement, H P B 
was always the teacher and Colonel Olcott 
the man of action Together, in New York, 
in 1875, they founded the Theosophical 
Society, which has now grown to such 
large proportions and has spread all over 
the world H.P B ’s task was to combat 
materialism, and so she made common 
cause with Spintualists, for the movement 
was then at its height in America Soon, 
however, she had both Spiritualists and 
materialists against her, for while she 
affirmed that the phenomena of the 
Spiritualists were genuine, and proved the 
existence of invisible worlds and of un- 
suspected forces in nature, she denied 
that the communications obtained were 
always what they purported to be, and 
strongly deprecated the practice of passive 
mediiimship, which places the medium at 
the mercy of hordes of undesirable in- 
fluences and entities from the other 
w'orld. She demonstrated that occult 
forces were natural forces just as heat and 
magnetism, and proved this by showmg 
that she could control them In 1878 
she journeyed to India with Colonel 
Olcott, and the International Head- 
quarters of the Theosophical Society w^ere 
founded at Bombay in 1879. They were 


transferred to Ad 3 "ar, Madras, their pre- 
sent situation, in 1882. 

While H.P B. was working in India, her 
phenomena attracted the attention of the 
English society there, and won her some 
supporters and more enemies Among 
the former was Mr A. P. Smnett, Editor 
of the Pioneer Of a sceptical and scien- 
tific turn of mind, he investigated the 
extraordinary phenomena which H P.B. 
w’as producing, and, having convinced 
himself of their reality, became one of her 
staunchest supporters, and devoted him- 
self to Theosophical w'ork. Up to this 
time, no Theosophical books had been 
published except Isis Unveiled, two bulky 
volumes by PI P B., containing a great 
deal of most valuable occult information 
upon theology and science. The book 
was not, however, a systematic exposition 
of the broader principles of occultism, but, 
as Mr. Smnett says in The Occult World, 
it aimed “ at producing an effect upon the 
reader’s mind rather than at shooting in 
a store of previously accumulated facts ” 
The book shows, however, that Theosophy 
is no new candidate for the world’s atten- 
tion, but a re-statement of principles 
which have been recognised from the very 
infancy of mankind The historic sequence 
which establishes this view is distinctly 
traced through the successive evolutions 
of the philosophical schools, and the theory 
laid down is illustrated with abundant 
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accounts of the experimental demonstra- 
tions of occult power ascribed to various 
thaumaturgists. 

Soon after the establishment of the 
Headquarters of the Society in India, the 
publication of Mr Smnett’s book, The 
Occult World, attracted great attention in 
Europe, and Mr Sinnett journeyed to 
England and with Dr Cobb and Mr 
Massey, founded the well-known London 
Lodge of the Theosophical Society, thus 
becoming one of the pioneers of Theosophy 
in England H P B. herself came to 
Europe in 1885 and to London m 1887 
Meanwhile, Colonel Olcott w’as touring in 
India and Ceylon, lecturing and founding 
lodges everwhere. 

During the closing years of her life, 
H P B wrote The Secret Doctrme This 
was, and is to-day, the deepest and most 
comprehensive work upon Theosophy and 
occult science which has been published 
since the modern Theosophical movement 
began In the two volumes, “ Cosmo- 
genesis and Anthropogenesis,’’ the 
history of the evolution of our system is 
traced, from the standpoint of occult 
science, from the nebula to the present 
age. There are many statements in this 
marvellous book which were in direct 
conflict with the science of the author’s 
time, but which are being verified, one by 
one, by the latest discoveries. The “ third 
motion of the earth,” the atomic structure 
of the electric fluid, the great pulsation of 
solar energy which takes place every 
eleven years, the idea that all the physical 
senses are but modifications and refine- 
ments of the primal sense of touch , these 
and many other — now recognised as trae, 
but unknown in H.P.B.’s day — are to be 
found set forth m The Secret Doctrme. 

Besides expounding the teachings of 
occult science, H P.B always made it 
clear that all these facts were capable of 
verification by those who could and wnuld 
fulfil the conditions of discipleship and 
devote their lives to the study of practical 
occultism and the service of humanit\" 

* In pursuance of this point, see “The Physics of the 
Secret Doctiine” by W. Kingsland, and “Scientific 
Corroborations of Theosophy ” by Dr K Marques 


She gathered around her a small grouj) of 
earnest students, several of whom, be- 
coming accepted as pupils of the Masters, 
have survived her, and are now leaders 
of the Theosophical movement. They have 
made many and valuable contributions to 
Theosophical literature, and their work is 
still going on. Scarcel}^ a year passes 
without the publication by them of the 
results of some important researches 
undertaken with the aid of the occult 
faculties which they have developed 

In this way has growm up the great 
body of teaching of which modern Theo- 
sophical literature is composed. It covers 
an enormous range of subjects Some 
ivorks are scientific, others poetical, giving 
instructions to those who would fit them- 
selves for future discipleship. Some set 
forth the main outlines of occult science, 
being the teachings of the Masters given 
out through their pupils, while others 
embody the results of observations made 
bv the pupils themselves, filling in parts 
of these outlines in greater detail 

Such are the claims as to the nature of 
Theosophy and Theosophical teachings, 
and their authority and value, which we 
find put forw'ard in Theosophical literature. 
The next problem is, how far can these 
claims be \ enfied ? 

Now, absolute proof based on first-hand 
knowledge can be obtained only by the 
few who are able to win it — ^but, short of 
actual proof, there are several lines of 
study and argument by following which 
the student may convince himself of the 
genuineness of these claims ; and these 
w^e will now consider. But first let us 
remark that there are many who remain 
agnostic as to the nature and origin of 
Theosophical teachings, but use them as a 
storehouse of valuable ideas which have 
an intrinsic value of their own, apart from 
their associations or the authority which 
IS here claimed for them. This attitude 
IS sound, and is to be highly commended. 

At the same time, a reasoned con- 
viction as to the reality of the Masters 
and of their connection with the Theoso- 
phical Society is a valuable thing, and 
alters for the better one’s whole outlook 
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on life. For, in Theosophy, if it is what 
It claims to be, we have surely the most 
glorious opportunity ever offered to man 
For years, perhaps, we have been blindly 
gi oping after truth, “ faintly trusting ” 
the “larger hope.’’ We have been like 
wanderers m a tiackless desert But 
now, if these claims are genuine, we have 
struck a royal highway leading straight 
to the goal we are seeking. The universe 
is not left to itself, a complex of blind, 
automatic forces, but is an organised 
scheme, a magnificent enterprise which is 
being worked out by hierarchies of spiritual 
intelligences towards the realisation of 
a glorious ideal It is a work in which 
we can take our part Here, on the 
pages before us, we see described the 
great panorama of evolution upon a scale 
far more magnificent than that offered 
in physical science — the great journey 
of the soul, the meaning and purpose of 
existence. We see the life beyond the 
grave mapped out in detail , and many 
things in connection with that after-life 
which perplexed and disquieted us are 
cleared up in a rational and satisfactory 
manner. Moreover, we see how it is 
possible for us consciously to mould our 
own , instead of drifting unconsciously 
forward on the mam current of evolu- 
tionary tendency — carried hither and 
thither by every gust of circumstance and of 
passion — ^to forge ahead by our own efforts, 
and to become, like the Masters themselves, 
towers of strength and beauty, shedding 
upon. all the hght of Their wisdom and 
compassion, and grounded firmly upon 
the rock of that eternal peace of God 
which passeth understanding. The gate- 
way of the path to the Divine Wisdom 
lies ahead of us, even now we read the 
words of those who are treading it, and 
who live in conscious communion with 
the Great Companions Themselves 

If only I could believe all this ! is the 
wish of many Conviction — a reasoned 
conviction, gained by the use of the 
intellect, not by its suppression— may be 
W’on by study. 

Conviction may come simply through 
the careful study of internal evidence. 


To illustrate what is meant by this, let 
us suppose that a well-educated Chinaman, 
versed in English, but entirely ignorant 
of modern science and its discoveries, 
came across, somewhere m the wilds of 
Mongolia, far removed from any traces 
of Western civilisation, a box of scientific 
text-books, elementary and advanced, 
dealing with all the chief branches of 
science If he studied them systematic- 
ally, he would find statements which 
would appear to him miraculous and 
incredible. Wireless telegraphy, the lique- 
faction of air, the new “ flying tram,” 
and many other phenomena would seem 
as strange and unnatural to him as 
materialisation, etc., to us. For, removed 
from any laboratory, and without appara- 
tus of any kind, he could not verify the 
statements by performing the experiments 
descnbed. Nevertheless he would be 
forced, sooner or later, to a reasoned 
conviction that he was reading accounts 
of actual facts, and gaining real know^- 
ledge. For human imagination and in- 
genuity, and what is known to psychical 
researchers as the dramatising tendenc\' 
of the subconscious mind, may be able 
to produce some remarkable results, 
but it is altogether incredible and absurd 
to suppose that they could ever produce 
a body of literature at all comparable to 
fhat of modem science. The minute de- 
tails, the splendid coherence and clearness 
of the conceptions and the ring of truth 
and sincerity about the whole w^ould 
preclude any such idea. No intelligent 
person, however unacquainted with 
modem science, could fail ultimately to 
be convinced of its reality by studying 
its literature, although he would at first 
find many apparent tnconsistencies and 
gaps in the chain of argument if his study 
were superficial and unsympathetic 
Now, from the nature of the case, 
Theosophical teachings are not and cannot 
be so convincing to the lay reader as those 
of modern science. In physical science 
we have detailed accounts of the series 
of experiments leading up to every fact 
upon w'^hich the general principles are 
based Modem Theosophical literature 
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has been appearing only during the last 
thirty odd years, and, enormously though 
it has grown and is daily growing, it would 
require millions of volumes to record all 
the myriads of facts upon which the 
broad outlines of occult theory are based, 
even if all these facts were expressible in 
human language. Besides this, as already 
shown, secrecy as to the practical working 
details of occult science is a necessity , 
and many scraps of information, harmless 
in themselves, might, if taken m con- 
junction with other facts already known, 
put the intelligent student on the track 
of dangerous discoveries Hence there 
are gaps here and there in the information 
which renders it less logically complete 

The detailed accounts of clairvoyant 
observations are more complete and cir- 
cumstantial so far as they go, and bear 
a closer resemblance to the careful and 
accurate accounts of practical experi- 
ments which are found in the records of 
physical science 

Nevertheless, in spite oi. all this, there 
is enough parallel between the teachings 
of physical and occult science as regards 
consistency, clearness and coherence to 
give a good deal of point to the illustration 
given above with regard to the Chinaman. 
Every day adds to the list of intelligent 
and reasoning men and women who are 
convinced of the truth and reliability 
of Theosophical teachings by the internal 
evidence, just in the same way as our 
imaginary Chinaman was convinced of the 
reality of physical science. This convic- 
tion is gained, not so much by the accumu- 
lation of positive evidence in its favour 
as by the difficulty — if not the impossi- 
bility — of accounting satisfactorily for the 
existence of Theosophical literature upon 
any other hypothesis There are only 
two alternative theories which can be 
considered even for a moment. The first 
IS that the detailed accounts of life after 
death, the workmg of invisible forces, 
etc , are the results of conscious and 
deliberate fabrication with intent to 
mislead This idea, however, must be 
discarded for three reasons. The student 
becomes impressed with the utter lack 


of an}^ adequate motive on the part of 
the authors of this supposed fraud , by 
the impossibility that what he reads could 
have been invented even by the greatest 
genius the world has ever known , by the 
absence of any of those tell-tale slips and 
contradictions w^hich must surely creep 
into the work of even such a genius m the 
course of ten or fifteen years and twice 
as many closely-printed volumes True, 
one IS always coming across what looks 
at first Sight like a flaw, but alw^ays upon 
closer enquiry the difficulty resolves itself 
and the apparent contradiction is ex- 
plained (It should be remarked that 
this experience is well-known to every 
student of physical science , if he be 
intelligent, he will often find the text- 
book apparently at fault, but he is told 
'‘You wall understand it better when 
you know more of the integral calculus ”) 
In some work done upon occult chemistry, 
for example, in which the various chemical 
atoms were observed and described clair- 
voyantly, we have two versions, one the 
I'esult of early and somewhat hasty 
researches, and the other that of later 
work, done with fuller and more finely 
developed clairvoyance. These two ver- 
sions differ in exactly the same way as 
two series of scientific observations might 
differ, the one being conducted with finer 
instruments than the other. 

The second alternative theory is that 
the wmters of these Theosophical books 
are honest visionaries who describe to us 
rather peculiar and long-continued hallu- 
cinations, unconsciously embroidering 
what they seem to see in order to make it 
fit in with their preconceived notions. 
This theory, if adopted, must be buttressed 
by another We must account for the 
entirely concordant results of the clair- 
voyant researches of different investi- 
gators, either by the hypothesis of collu- 
sion between them or by supposing a 
collective or telepathic series of hallucina- 
tions, possibly arranged <^hy collusion 
between their respective subliminal selves. 

There are, however, several important 
objections to such a view. We have in 
the literature of Spiritualism a great deal 
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f)f wliat may be the rebult of more or less 
accurate clairvoyant observation, but 
which could be explained somewhat in 
the way just suggested without straining 
the theory too unmercifully But what 
we find in Theosophical literature is 
unique It may, at first sight, seem to 
have little or nothing to distinguish it 
from other “ occult '' communications, 
but those w’ho have studied it closely and 
intelligently agree that there is no real 
parallel anywhere And what, in fact, 
are the tests by which we distinguish 
reality from hallucination ? On what do 
do we base our conviction that our 
physical senses do give us true impressions 
of realities external to ourselves ^ Surely 
one of the chief reasons is the law, order 
and invariable sequence of cause and effect 
which Ave observe in the w^orld around us, 
standing out in sharp contrast to the 
law'lessness and grotesque incoherence 
of the dream-consciousness But the 
clairvoyant observations and other occult 
treatises in Theosophical literature bear 
just this stamp of reality , they have 
nothing in common with what w^e usually 
associate with delirium or the visions 
w’hich come to those whose imagination is 
excited or whose nerves are over-strained 
and out of order. 

It IS remarkable, too, that neither Mrs 
Besant nor Mr. Leadbeater — through 
whom a large proportion of Theosophical 
teachings have been given out since the 
death of H.P B. — showed anything at 
all remarkable m the way of psychic 
powers before their long and arduous 
training under HP.B All the great 
clairvoyants whom one associates more 

or less with the Spiritualistic movement 

Andrew Jackson Davis, Emmanuel 
Sw^edenborg and others— either have 
been born with their gift, or it has grown 
naturally and without effort on their part 
In fact, the impression which grows on 
one in reading Theosophical literature 
IS that the real difference between Theoso- 
phical teachings about the invisible worlds 
and most accounts derived from other 
sources corresponds exactly to the differ- 
ence betw^een a Government ordnance 


survey map of a country and the rough 
sketch map of some pioneer visiting it for 
the first time 

A remarkable and typical piece of 
evidence in favour of the objectivity of 
these clairvovant powders is found in a 
most interesting account of the manner 
m which the researches m occult cliemistr}^ 
were conducted* . — 

'' Lithium was found in this 

bottle, and both Mrs Besant and Mr 
Leadbeater made drawings of it [t e , the 
chemical atom of Lithium as seen clair- 
voyantly), but, alas, a rude shock was 
the result . the drawings were (quite 
apart from the artistic powers of both 
draughtsmen) quite different ' But ver}^ 
soon this difference proved immaterial 
when It appeared that Mrs. Besant had 
drawn the picture as seen sideways, and 
thus represented a sort of Imgam, whereas 
Mr Leadbeater drew it as seen from above, 
and made it resemble a sort of rose-like 
arrangement 

If the atom was a ‘‘ collective liallu- 
cmation,” or a dream of Mr Leadbeater’s 
telepathically communicated to Mrs. 
Besant, why should one see it end-on and 
the other sideways ? 

So much for the internal evidence for 
Theosophy. The external evidence is 
much stronger, but can only be barely 
mentioned here. It will be evident to 
anyone who has followed this paper so 
far that, if Theosophical teachings are 
what they claim to be, then (1) when 
comparative religion is studied in their 
light, it should be evident that all religions 
have sprung from a common spiritual 
origin, and many difficulties and puzzles 
which perplex the anthropologist, the 
mythologist and the student of compara- 
tive religion should be cleared up m a 
remarkable illuminating manner ; and 
(2) the extraordinarily complex and 
puzzling phenomena of psychical research, 
which seem so unrelated and so difficult 
to account for by any theory, should 
in the light of the teachings of Theosophy 


. * See the THEOSOPHIST, Vol XXXI T)a‘'e in5- 
van^MaSen Wntten’.'- b? Johann 
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fall into their proper places in a natural 
and orderly manner, a great deal of light 
being thrown upon the many baffling 
enigmas which are connected with them 
Now, in point of fact, Theosophy does 
fulfil these two conditions in a most 
remarkable manner But this part of 
the evidence cannot be appreciated except 
by those who have made some study of 
comparative religion, psychical research, 
and Theosophy as well It is a significant 
fact that practically all who study 
these three subjects at all thoroughly 
are eventually led to accept the claims 
of Theosophy as being most probably 
genuine 

A word must be said on the subject ol 
the various charges and allegations which 
have been made against nearly every great 
Theosophical leader, and most of all 
against H P B herself To deal with 
these charges in detail is beyond the scope 
of this paper How’ever, an impartial 
study of the literature of the subject should 
convince most people that these charges 
are at any rate not proven That is to 
say, there is, at the very wmrst, a possi- 
bility that they are not true Now^ if this 
be granted, it will be seen at once that the 
mam issue — that is, the validity of the 
claims put forward in Theosophical teach- 
ings — ^is not affected. For if H P.B had 
never had a single adverse rumour 
breathed against her, her writings and 
those of her successors w^ould not be m 
any way more valuable to us If they 
have any value at all, it is an intrinsic 
value entirely their own. If they did not 
throw abundant light upon the problems 
of life or clear up a single difficulty of any 
kind, they would sink into a well-deserved 
oblivion even if they had been divinely 
revealed in the sight of all by an angel 
from Heaven, or certified as correct by a 
committee of the world’s leading savants 
If, however, they can pass the severe test 
which any teachings whatever must pass 
if such stupendous claims concerning then- 
origin are to be accepted by anyone, even 
provisionally, then it is reasonable to infer 
that those who gave them to the wmrld 
must therefore be something more than 


charlatans or idle visionaries, in spite of 
all appearances to the contrary. 

In conclusion, let us say that the origin 
of this paper has been to give the reader 
some idea of the general nature of Theo- 
sophy and Theosophical teachings, and 
the position i^’hich they occupy in relation 
to other schools of thought We have not 
attempted to prove or to disprove any- 
thing, but merely to clear the mind of 
preliminary objections and to indicate 
roughly the lines ot argument and reflec- 
tion along which conviction may ulti- 
mately be reached after further study and 
thought 

If any be dismayed at the thought of all 
this study, it may be pointed out that the 
search for truth, the attempt to unraA-el 
“ the knot of human death and fate,” is 
no light task The battle is to the strong 
The Kingdom of Heaven must be taken by 
force. For those w^ho do not feel equal to 
the task of thinking out these problems 
for themselves, there are plenty of ready- 
made, cut-and-dried systems of belief, 
and they have only to choose one of those 
and trust it implicitly 

Once, however, a certain stage in in- 
tellectual development has been reached, 
this IS no longer possible There is a 
certain crisis in the soul’s growdh, a kind 
of spiritual coming of age, after which the 
man can no longer put his trust in creeds, 
commit his conscience to the care of a 
priest, or have his thinking done for him 
by others It is the beginning of a process 
wdiich wull lead him one day to the thresh- 
hold of initiation He can never be the 
same again , his spiritual childhood is 
past, and, though he may lull temporarily 
the craving within him for knowledge and 
truth, it will return again, ever stronger 
and stronger He may . imagine he is 
seeking mere intellectual satisfaction, try- 
ing to gratify his curiosity about the 
universe ; but something more profound 
than this is stirring him, long though it 
may take to realise and express itself , 
for to know^” m its fullest sense, means 
something deeper than intellectual recog- 
nition The man w^ho knows he is im- 
mortal, and realises it m every fibre of his 
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being, must perforce live as an immortal, 
and become as a god, knowing good and 
evil Intellectual acceptance of a truth is 
the first preliminary to knowledge in this 
sense The further stages are reached by 
pondering over the truths grasped with 
the mind and learning to realise them by 
the power of the creative imagination, 
which builds them into the very essence 
of the soul itself. 


This is the real use of Theosophical 
teachings , they are not only to be read, 
but also to be marked, learnt and inwardly 
digested He who leads the life of a 
Theosophist, governing his thoughts, feel- 
ings, words and actions m accordance with 
the Divine Wisdom, shall know of the 
doctrine, whether it be true. This is, 
after ail, the onty final proof of Theosoph 3 ^ 
F S. Snell 


tEreaeurc in Ibeaven 


I have wandered into the heart of pine 
woods away from the ceaseless activity of 
life in a great city, because it is well at 
times to withdraw into the silent realms fif 
dream to water the seeds which experience 
sows in the garden of the soul. The path 
1 have followed leads to a ndge of hill, and 
stretching away in front of me are valleys 
swept by golden sunlight, with here and 
there tiny clusters of red-roofed cottages, the 
homes no doubt of the labourers who till the 
fields. They are symbols of my thoughts 
io-day, those dear little nestling cottages to 
which the tired men return after their work is 
done. Such havens of rest as they seem to 
me to he are within the reach of us all, but 
I think we oft allow weeds to overgrow the 
paths that lead to them, because we are so 
busy in the fields. Over -activity in the world 
devours the substance out of which we must 
build our City Beautiful, and if Life is to 
radiate that inspiration “which hghteth 
every man that cometh into the world ” we 
must not sacrifice hour§ of ingathering 
thought to the call for outflowing action. 

It IS written that twelve met of old in an 
upper chamber, and that there the Spirit 
descended upon them, giving the power to 
speak in other tongues,-— to each man, that 
is, according to his most sore need. When 
sentiency is stilled then only can the heart 
respond to the Wisdom spoken by Divine 


Ups, or the will accord with that of the 
Teacher These hours of solitude gather 
up the bequests of the dead past, and in 
them the future is generated , wherefore it 
IS written, “ To the eye of the Seer, past and 
future are orbed into the Eternal Now I' . 

My thought leaves many years behind and 
passes through the scenes of this earth life, 
extracting from each experience a little 
legacy of force, — and before me, dunn'g one 
intense moment, shimmers the misty picture 
of a future in everlasting time. ... A 
Divine Presence speaks to me, “ Because it 
has been given to you to see with clearer 
vision than is yours m daily life, sow the 
seeds of past years in worthy soil to make the 
future a fair thing. Enrich the treasure 
house of your inner life if you would help to 
build Chrisf s kingdom in the outer world I ^ 

And with halting words I pray that I may 
pass through that future with a heart ht by 
a love that understands, and with hands 
strong to uplift and to save other souls from 
sinking beneath the turbulent waters of life. 

Is that so transcendent an aspiration ^ 
Nay , I think quiet hours such as this among 
sweet-scented pines foster a Power which, 
after countless ceons of unfolding, will issue 
yet another “ fiat lux in the darkness of 
chaos and launch a new star into the blue 
vastnesses of Space. 


D. S. 0. 



SIX GREAT PICTURES 

Annotated by Alfred Hitchens 

[Mr, Alfred Hitchens will be remembered by many readers of the Herald as the painter 
of the portrait of the Head of the Order, coloured reproductions of which were given 
away with the first number in January, 1914. Mr. Hitchens here takes a number 
of famous works of art and contributes a brief descriptive note on each.] 

(i) The Virgin and Child, with St Jerome belongs to the earlier period of Italian 
and St. Dominic adoring the Infant Christ, Art, about the end of the fourteenth 
by Filippino Lippi — This arresting picture centur\^ when the expression of pictorial 
in the National Gallery of London ideas was chiefly dependent on form. It 
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IS an exceptionally beautiful work Its 
decorative qualities are of so high an 
order, the balance of the masses of the 
composition so satisfactory to the eye, 
that the spectator falls under its magic as 
once. But there are other and perhaps 
greater qualities, for, in common with so 
many pictures of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, it is painted from the 
heart, with a loving sincerity and depth of 
reverence that would fain inspire the 
beholder with a passion akin to its own. 
Note the humility and contentment of the 
Mother who nourishes Divinity , the 
ecstatic adoration of the aged hermit who 
“ sees ", the absorbed attention with 
which the great Saint Dominic studies the 
history of that Divine life, the purity of 
which IS symbolised by the lily he holds. 
Note, too, that the one little piece 
of horizon in the picture is above the head 
of the Holy Child— that meeting point of 
Heaven and Earth , while behind and 
above the Great Father of the Church 
is placed a more pastoral landscape, with 
hill and dale and winding path along which 
the wayfaring man shall come and go 

The form of the composition of the 
figures IS triangular, and much of the 
decorative beauty is owing to the inter- 
change between the light of the sky 
carried down into the figures, while the 
dark masses below are exalted by rock and 
tree reared against the sky The judg- 
ment with which the trunk of the holly 
tree and its neighbour are introduced is 
particularly happy, for they steady the 
composition and concentrate attention 
on the mam figures 

The effacement of the personal self of 
the artist, shown in the loving care 
evinced throughout the work, in the doing 
of all to the Glory of God rather than to 
that of the artist, places such a work m 
the front rank. 


(II ) Spnng, by Botticelli — This cele- 
brated work is now one of the glories of 
the Academy at Florence 

In this picture we leave the atmosphere 
of religion and enter the fields of allegory, 
symbolism, and poetry, in which the 
mystical and original mind of the artist 
loved to wander 

We find, however, many of the same fine 
qualities which were noted in the former 
work — the earnestness of intention in ex- 
pressing the subject , the patient and loving 
workmanship, the repose and calmness in 
the attitude of the figures, and a decorative 
quality, which, if not so massive as in the 
Lippi, gives a feeling of great grace, 
refinement and beauty. Spring, typified 
by a female of mystic mien, “ heavy 
laden " with the burden which shall 
brighten the world, advances with stately 
step over the flowering earth. In the 
forefront is the figure of Flora, one of 
the most beautiful and poetical creations 
m Art By her side a sylvan Spirit 
shnnks from the touch of the playful 
Zephyr. In front of Spring, three other 
Spirits of the woods, like three Graces, 
gyrate m rhythmic dance , and their 
general movement, intertwined hands, and 
light stepping feet make one of the most 
charming dancing groups it is possible to 
conceive The solitary figure of the 
young husbandman, intent on the con- 
dition of the tree m front of him, gives the 
added note of relief and equilibrium by 
the introduction of the masculine element. 
We notice that a floating Cupid is already 
aiming an arrow which shall open the 
young man’s eyes to the charms of the 
three gracious damsels he now ignores 
Forms, attitudes, draperies, background, 
and workmanship are all witnesses to the 
poetical vision of the author’s mind 

Alfred Hitchens 


{To be continued) 





A Talk with Dr. Armstrong Smith 
By E. A. WoDEHOUSE 


T he last two or three years have 
witnessed a great going ahead in 
theosophical activities of every kind, 
and one of the most interesting of these 
has been the inauguration and develop- 
ment of the Theosophical Educational 
Trust 

The Trust, of which Mrs Annie Besant 
IS life-President, was officially established 
m 1913, and has as its objects, (1) to 
establish Schools and Colleges which shall 
be open to students of every faith and in 
which religious instruction shall be an 
integral part of education , (2) to do all 
such things as are incidental or conducive 
to the carrying out of the above object. 

It will be seen that these objects realty 
resolve themselves, when analysed, into 
three general principles, (1) that religious 
education is an essential accompaniment 
of secular education ; (2) that the most 
suitable form of religious faith, in which a 
child shall be instructed, is that into 
which he has been born ; (3) that students 
of different faiths should be encouraged to 
mix together and in this way learn to have 
a fellow feeling for one another and a 
respect and tolerance for beliefs other than 
their own. 

All these pnnciples are essentially 
theosophical, since it is the business of 
theosophy both to unify and to spiritualise 
life ; and the Theosophical Educational 
Trust has already, since its foundation, 
done much good work along these lines 
m India, a country where religious educa- 
tion has been sadly neglected for a long 
time past and where religious antagonisms, 
due to the presence of so many different 
creeds and sects, are apt to be somewhat 
acute. Several Indian Schools have, 
during the past two years, been brought 
under its constitution, and the organisa- 


tion shovs Signs of developing rapidly 
into a real, educational power in that 
country. 

Such already existing Schools as have 
come under the Trust in this way have 
undergone hut slight external changes 
They were Schools in which, inmost cases, 
religious education was already being given 
All that has happened, with their affiliation 
under the Trust, has been that, instead of 
being isolated units, they have become 
part of, and share in the life of, a great 
and growing organisation, founded upon 
a progressive spiritual idea , with the 
prospect, moreover, of being linked up, 
as the years pass by, with educational 
institutions in far distant parts of the 
world, and so of participating actively in 
a new era of educational cosmopohtamsm 
But, for those who believe in ideas, such 
a change as this is by no means of small 
importance ; and it will be easily seen 
how much this larger relationship may 
add both to the dignity and the life of 
any School 

Within the general number of Schools 
thus affiliated by the Trust there are, 
however, a few which form st. special class 
These are Schools which have been 
definitely founded by Theosophists since 
the inauguration of the Trust ; m which 
the Teaching Staff is composed chiefly, or 
wholly, of Theosophists , and in which a 
definite attempt is being made to estab- 
lish a system of education scientifically 
thought out in the light of the theoso- 
phical conception of life. . 

Up till recently there were only three 
Theosophical Schools, in this sense of the 
words, two of them in India, the third 
in France. Of the Indian Schools, the 
parent institution of the kind is at 
Benares, India, and was started in 1913 
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by Mrs Besant, with the aid of a few of tracted a slight attack of plague When he 
the members of the old Central Hindu came out, the business community of 
College and School Stafis The other is Hawaii, in recognition of his self-sacn- 
at Cawnpore and dates from 1914. It ficing services, sent him £1,000, saying that 
was founded, and is being supported, they had heard that he w^anted to take 
mainly by the energy and generosity of a medical degree By this gift he was en- 


Mr L Arathoon, 
theosophical 
resident of that 
city. 

At the begin- 
n i n g of the 
present year, 
however, a 
fourth, was ad- 
ded, this time in 
England. This 
was the Garden 
City Theosophi- 
cal School at 
Letchworth , 

Herts, first plan 
ned out in India 
m 1911 and 
subsequently 
matured and 
brought to frui- 
tionbytheun tir- 
ing enthusiasm 
of two Letch - 
worth Theoso- 
phists, Mrs 
Sidney Ransom, 
and Miss Hope 
Rea, aided by 
a jfew Theo- 
sopliical friends 

An ablePnn- 
cipal was found 
for the new 
School in the person of Dr. Armstrong 
Smith, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 

Dr Armstrong Smith has had a vaned 
career. For eighteen years the Pnncipal 
of a succession of schools in the Hawaiian 
Islands, he ended up as Pnncipal of the 
Pnncess Kaiulani School from 1896-1900. 
During the plague epidemic of 1899 he 
volunteered his services as a nurse in the 
Plague Hospital, of which he was appointed 
Superintendent. For three months he was 
absolutely shut in and, incidentally, con- 


MRS. SIDNEY RANSOM 
Hon. Sec of Committee. 


abled to come 
to England and 
study at the 
Middlesex Hos- 
pital, where he 
qualified in 
1905 

It may be 
mentioned that 
two yeai's pre- 
viously to the 
plague he had 
gone through 
a similar ex- 
perience as a 
volunteer nurse 
m a cholera epi- 
demic 

After qualify- 
ing as a medical 
man, he spent 
the next two 
years in taking 
about twenty 
different prac- 
tices in England 
as locum tenens. 
He then went 
to sea as Ship- 
Surgeon to the 
P. & O. Co., 
and eventually 
became Super- 
intending Sur- 
geon to the P. & 0. Co. m Bombay. The 
climate of Bombay not suiting him, he 
returned home, and, by the kindness of 
the P. & 0. Co , was allowed to go by 
Honolulu, and so was able to see his 
beloved Hawaii again. So delighted were 
his many friends, of all nationalities, to 
see him again that it took him an hour- 
and-a-half to walk down the principal 
street in Hawaii ' 

On arriving in England, he went into 
the Anti-Vivisection Hospital at Batter- 
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sea as House Surgeon for over two years. 
On the outbreak of war he went over to 
France as second in command to Dr. Haden 
Guest and was appointed Chief Medical 
Officer of the hospital at the Hotel 
Majestic and helped Dr Guest to organise 
several other hospitals. 

Dr. Armstrong Smith entered upon his 
duties as Principal of the Garden City 
Theosophical School in January of this year. 


The School was definitely opened on 
January 20th, and it was on the afternoon 
of that day that the writer found himself 
travelling by the Great Northern Railway 
to Letchworth, to see the School and to 
have a chat with its Principal about its 
prospects and all that it meant to do. 

It w’as a wet and windy day, and I 


found Dr Armstrong Smith, with fiappmg 
mackintosh and collar turned up, awaiting 
my arrival on the Letchworth platform. 
As we walked the few hundred yards from 
the station to the School, he explained to 
me that I must not expect too much, as 
it was only the first day and they had 
had rather a scramble to get things ready 
in time. However, they had managed to 
make a start and the opening morning 
had gone off well ^ 

“ Some of our children have gone home,’' 
he said, as we turned into the garden gate, 
‘'but you will see most of them ” 

The School building consists of two 
picturesque semi-detached houses which 
have, for the purposes of the School, been 
made into one. The upper part of one 
house is for the boys and the masters, 
that of the other for the mistresses and 
the girls— for the school is, of course, co- 
educational. On the ground floor are the 
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class-rooms, the dining-room, the music- 
room, the Headmaster’s study, etc r „ 

The first visit we paid, on our arrival, 
was to one of the boys’ bedrooms, and I 
vas pleasantly surprised to find, not the 
ordinary gaunt dormitory, but quite a 
cosy little room, painted all in white, with 
only two beds m it, and furnished exactly 
like a bedroom in a private house. 

This is in accordance with one of Dr 
Armstrong Smith’s ideals '' We w^ant,” 
he said, “ to 
make every- 
thing as com- 
fortable and as 
much like home 
as possible. It 
is one of our 
principles that 
it is good for 
children, even 
when at school, 
to live in pleas- 
ant and, if pos- 
sible, beautiful 
surroundings ” 

1 noticed a 
large bunch of 
violets m a glass 
on one of the 
little dressing- 
tables. 

“ Yes, that 
was for one of 
our smaller new 
boarders who 
arrived yester- 
day. We knew 
he would be 
feehng a bit 


MISS H 


M. HENSLEY, Mation 
lonely; and so we thought that it would give 
him a comfortable feeling, if he found that 
we had prepared for his coming by putting 
some flowers in his room. As a matter of 
fact, he did notice them the moment he 
came in and was delighted ” 

“This,” said Dr. Armstrong Smith 
opening another door, “ is the room where 
w'e shall put our visitors. One thing 
which we intend to do, in order to bring 
new life into the School, is to have a guest- 
chamber, which will be at the disposal teach 


of anyone wdio cares to come down and 
spend a week-end wuth the children. The 
only proviso which we make is that he, or 
she, should be interested m the School and 
genuinely fond of children We have 
already received promises from a certain 
number of such visitors A Scout- Master, for 
example, who has been doing Red Cross 
work at the Hotel Majestic in Pans, hopes 
to pay us many visits and teach the chil- 
dren scouting. He may even manage 
to come twice 
every month 
Another of our 
promised visi- 
tors is a w'ell- 
known Suffrage- 
worker, while a 
thirdis a teacher 
of singing — one 
of De Reszke’s 
assistants, m 
fact — who IS 
coming down, 
not, however to 
teach smgmg, 
but simply to 
go out with the 
children. An- 
other friend who 
has promised to 
take the chil- 
dren out and 
initiate them 
into his pel 
hobby, the 
study of bird 
life, IS a doctor 
who has been 
actingas 
Radiographer at the Majestic. Local 
people, too, have been very kind in this 
way Only to-day the Danish fanner, 
from whom we get our milk, has offered to 
show our children over his farm. The\' 
should enjoy this as he mforms me that 
he is the proud possessor of pigs which go 
to bed up a staircase ! Another most 
generous offer has been that of a local 
photographer, who has promised to come 
m, without remuneration of any kind, and 
children not only how to take 
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photographs, but how to develop and 
enlarge them So that you see we are 
not without friends ' Later on, we hope 
to number amongst our visitors workers 
m humanitarian activities, contact with 
whom should be a good means of awaken- 
ing in young hearts the desire to be useful 
to others. In all these cases we impose one 
unalterable condition , and that is that 
anyone who comes down shall spend his 
time with the children and shall turn on 
whatever talent he 
happens to possess 
for their benefit 
Thus, if he is a 
musician, we shall 
expect him to play 
to them If he is 
a 'humanitarian 
worker, we shall 
ask him to tell 
them about his 
work and what he 
IS trying to do and 
to try and make 
them interested m 
it , and so forth 
In this way, we 
hope to make these 
week-end visits in- 
to a regular insti- 
tution, and I know 
that there are 
many people who 
would be only too 
delighted to help 
in this way ’’ 

We then went 
downstairs, look- 
ing first into the 
dining-room where teachers and children 
have all their meals together, and then 
into the large school-room Some of 
the children had gone home, as this 
opening day was a half-holiday, but 
about ten or twelve remained, and these 
w^ere playing together in merry groups, 
apparently quite acclimatised to their new^ 
surroundings and realising already, to all 
outward view, the Headmaster’s ideal of a 
large, happy family 

We have seventeen children altogether 


lor our opening day,” said Dr. Armstrong 
Smith, “ ranging from that little lighthaired 
fellow over there of four years old, to Helen 
here of fourteen,” indicating a thoughtful 
looking girl who was standing near ' ' Helen 
is our musician, ’ ’ he added “Which reminds 
me, I must show you our music room ” 
We entered a small room which opened 
out of the room where the children were 
playing In it there was a first-class 
cottage piano and a large gramaphone. 

“ The grama- 
phone,” said Dr 
Armstrong Smith, 
“is about the best 
that IS made, with 
wooden needles, 
and we have laid 
m a large stock of 
classical records 
We intend to use 
it not merely for 
amusement, but 
for regular musical 
instruction. What 
we have done has 
been to buy up old 
Queen’s Hall ana- 
lytical program- 
mes (we have sixty 
of these up to 
date), and to mark 
off in these, and 
index, the pieces of 
which we have 
records. We pro- 
pose, as soon as this 
is done, to have a 
regular course of 
lessons, taking one 
piece each day and studying it in connection 
with the programme analysis, — ^that is to 
say, playing it over several times and noting 
its construction, the various subjects, the 
workmg out, etc,, also its chief beauties 
and what meaning it is intended to convey 
The leading motifs wiU be played ovei 
on the piano first by the teacher Later 
on, we shall take up stones from the 
operas and biographies of musicians ” 

“ Are the music lessons compulsor}^ ? ” 
“ By no means No child will come to 
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them, unless it wishes to. That applies, 
moieover, not only to music but to all 
subjects here. One of our principles, m 
all our teaching, wall be to study the 
natural tastes and proclivities of the 
children and not to seek to press them 
along lines tor which they have no apti- 
tude. Indeed, wherever such a course is 
consistent with the requirements of a 
sound education, we shall cut out from a 
child’s curriculum any subject which it 
dislikes and for which it has no bent at all. 
Naturally, this will not be possible with ah 
bubjects, but it will be with others You 
see, as Theosophists, we believe that every 
child has a long past behind it and that 
there are already latent within it certain 
strong tendencies brought over from that 
past. These we seek to release, in order 
that the child may have freedom to develop 
along Its own path , and that is why we 
are against forcing it to go along lines 
which are obviously uncongenial ” 

Dr. Armstrong Smith then went on to 
speak of what wih perhaps strike the 
reader^ at first sight, as a rather staitlmg 
innovation. 

“ We shall not have examinations at 
the end of every term, as is usually done 
m schools,” explained the Pnndpal. 
” We shall have them when the children 
themselves wish to test their knowledge. 
Moreover, the results of the examinations 
and the percentages gamed will not be 
publicly announced, but will be a private 
matter between teacher and pupil. In 
this_ way we hope to do away with the 
.spirit of competition, without destroying 
any of the keenness and stimulus to effort 
which an examination should provide 
For the fact that the child himself asks 
to have his knowledge tested will make 
him anxious to do well ” 

” Then you will have no prizes ^ ” 

' ‘ No. The reward for having done well 
in any subject will be the privilege ot 
being allowed to help someone else who is 
backward m that subject.” 

” But later on, I suppose, you intend to 
send your pupils out into the world to 
take the ordinary competitive examina- 
tions ? ” 


'' Of course we do We fully realise 
that, at a given time, we shall have to 
start cramming our pupils for examinations 
of one kind or another It is not part of 
our intention to turn out cranks or fad- 
dists or pngs We w^ant our children to 
go out into the ordinary life and be 
ordinary people If they wish to make 
money in business, let them do so and 
help the world in that way. One thing 
we recognise as essential, and that is that 
they must be capable of earning their own 
living. And this, of course, means the 
passing of examinations , and examina- 
tions, in their turn, mean a certain amount 
of crammmg. But we propose to post- 
pone this cramming process until it 
becomes imperatively necessary and to 
spend our energies, during the earlier 
years, in developing their powers of con- 
centration, and of memory. For if this 
is earned to a sufficient point, the sub- 
sequent process of crammmg will be harm- 
less, and even pleasurable.” 

” How do you propose to do this ^ ” 

By the tray. We started this morn- 
ing with a tray with eight things on it 
We wish gradually to tram the children 
to such quickness of perception and 
retentiveness of memory that, after one 
glance at the tray and its contents, they 
shall be able to remember the names of 
the objects, their relation to each other on 
the tray, and their detailed appearance 
[le., marks, dents, smudges, etc), and to 
guess their length, breadth and height, 
and their weight It is wonderful how 
rapidly children can be taught to excel in 
this sort of thing. We shall do it every 
day, as long as the School lasts, and you 
can imagine that, at the end of a con- 
siderable period of this kind of training, a 
child can hardly fail to be well equipped 
for the special effort of prepanng for an 
examination. We shall also have, of course, 
a conespondmg method of aural training, 
which will consist, at first, in reading one 
verse of poetry very slowly once through, 
and then seeing who can repeat it, and 
afterwards going on by degrees to two or 
more verses This we shall also do daily 
The principle which we recognise very 
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btrongly, all through this, is that, if 
vou train the faculty, everything else 
follows. I ought to mention, by the 
way, that, until the children are old 
enough to go in for examinations, they will 
have no homework All preparation will 
be done during school hours.” 

You are - anxious not to over-tire 
them ^ ” 

'‘Yes, it IS my strong opinion that, 
when a child leaves the School m the 
afternoon, all thought of work should be 
put aside till the following day Home- 
work, as it IS ordinarily done, is responsible 
for a great many unnecessary headaches 
and a great many cases of unnecessanly 
strained eyes. And even where it causes 
no specific malady, it has often the eftect 
of dullmg the brightness which is essential 
to all successful school work. You cannot 
do much with a tired pupil This we 
recognise so clearly that we intend to 
have a lounge at the back of the class- 
room, so that any child, who feels tired, 
may leave his desk and go and sit back 
against the wall ” 

At this pomt tea was brought m, and 
with the tea appeared Mrs. Sidney Ransom, 
who may be justly regarded as the moving 
spirit m ah the preliminary work which 
was necessary in order to bring the School 
into existence. 

Mrs. Ransom related briefly how the 
idea of the School, which had suggested 
itself first of all to four ladies at the Adyar 
Theosophical Convention of 1911, had 
objectified itself, through many vicissi- 
tudes into the actual institution beneath 
whose roof we were now sitting It was 
not until 1914, she told me, that the 
project definitely entered the realm of the 
practicable, although a gocd deal of 
preparatory committee work had been 
done m the interval. At the London 
Theosophical Convention of 1914, the 
General Secretary of the T S. m England, 
Dr. Guest, took the chair at the meetmg 
where the scheme and its needs were 
announced, and his powers of persuasion 
drew from the audience a large sum of 
money and the promise of more. That 
was m July. Mrs. Besant had been inLetch- 


worth a little previously and had expressed 
her approval of a plot of land that had been 
selected as the site of the future School, 
and had undertaken to help m paying the 
rent of it. Money came in quite freely for 
a little while — and then came the War 
” It looked as though our plans would 
have to be abandoned,” said Mrs. Ransom. 
” But we held tight and merely put oft 
the opening Dr. Armstrong Smith went 
away to France We, left behind, went 
on with the negotiations, trusting that, if 
the scheme were predestmed to fall 
through, we should find insuperable ob- 
stacles m our way , whereas, if it were 
meant to succeed, we should somehow 
find our path smoothed for us. And this 
last is what actually happened. Promises 
of pupils increased m number. Teachers 
were found, houses leased, and the work 
went on With the return of Dr. Arm- 
strong Smith in the early part of De- 
cember, we felt the way to be clear and 
hurriedly got things into as good order as 
was possible in the time. Without even 
taking a much-needed rest. Dr. Armstrong 
Smith turned his energies at once into the 
work of preparation, and we were able to 
announce that we should open on January 
20th. But,” added Mrs. Ransom, “ this 
would have been quite impossible, had not 
Miss Hensley, our matron, picnic^ d in a 
practically empty house to watch over 
arrangements So that it was really only 
by rather desperate efforts that we were 
ready to open by to-day ” 

Dr. Armstrong Smith explained, after 
Mrs Ransom had left us, that, of all this 
w'ork, by far the heaviest burden had 
fallen upon Mrs. Ransom herself, who had 
been indefatigable in all the trying and 
wearisome work of preparation, writing 
innumerable letters, acting as Secretary 
of the Committee, finding and furnishing 
suitable premises, and, m addition to this, 
going about and giving lectures on the 
aims and ideals of the prpposed School. 

“Talking of aims and ideals,” I said, 
“ how would you express, m a few words, 
the ideal of the School ? ” 

I would say,” replied Dr. Armstrong 
Smith, “ that our one great object, in all 
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oil]' dealings with our cliildren, w-as that 
they should be prepared here to go out 
into the w'orld and to make that world a 
little happier. The ideal of the School is, 
in other words, the ideal oi service, and 
It will be from this standpoint that we 
shall give all our ethical instruction I 
mean that, in teaching any virtue, we 
shall teach it entiiely from the point of 
view' of its usefulness to others. The 
visits of humanitarian workers, to which 
I have already 
alluded, will be part 
of the same scheme 
tor both by precept 
and by example we 
wish to accustom 
our children, from 
their earliest years, 
to the idea that 
there is only one life 
that is worth living, 
and that is the life 
of service to man- 
kind.” 

“ Do you intend 
to have any special 
system of disci- 
pline ^ ” 

“ Our system of 
discipline,” said Dr 
Armstrong Smith, 
with a twmkle in 
his eye, “will be to 
have no discipline 
But please under- 
stand that this does 
not mean no disci- 
pline at all What 
w^e w'ant is that 
the children should discipline them- 
selves. How ? By explaining to them 
the reasons why they should do the thing, 
and so enabling them to see the point of 
\ie\v of the teacher The fault of most 
of the discipline at Schools is that it merely 
consists of a series of commands and pro- 
hibitions, of which the grounds are never 
explained ; consequently, however excel- 
lent the rule may be in itself, the child 
himself is not enlisted on its side ” 

Shortly afterwards there happened to 


arise a men\', but somewhat turbulent 
clatter, which continued for a minute or 
two, outside the door of the room in which 
w^e were sitting 

“ I will show' you what I mean about 
discipline,” said Dr Armstrong Smith, as 
he disappeared from the room 

In a few moments the completest silence 
reigned without 

“ How did you manage it ? ” I asked 
the Headmaster, on his return 

“ I simply asked 
them quite gentl}' 
whether they really 
wished to prevent 
us from working in 
here, and naturally, 
when it was put to 
them, they warmly 
disclamied any such 
intention. Nothing 
would mduce them 
to make a noise 
now; whereas, if I 
had simply ordered 
them to be quiet, the 
same outward result 
might have been 
brought about, but 
without the same 
spontaneous inward 
assent and co-opera- 
tion. That is what 
I mean by the 
children disciplinmg 
themselves.” 

“ Have you no 
rules, then ^ ” I 
asked 

“ As a matter of 
fact, we have two,” replied Dr Armstrong 
Smith, “ one for pupils and one for teachers 
The rule which is given to all the children 
who come to the School is this Never 
mention anyone's name without recollecting 
whether what you are going to say is true 
and kind. This rule applies both in school 
and out of school. It is the only rule we 
make . all the rest the children will make 
for themselves. The rule for teachers is on 
somewhat different lines. It is this When- 
ever convenient and 'possible, no question, 
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seehng %nfofmaUon, from any of the chtldren, 
IS to he directly answered, hut they are to he 
taught to think it out or look up the answer for 
themselves. I think you will see the purpose 
of this. When I was studying the methods 
of Normal Schools in Chicago, I never 
heard a direct answer given to such a 
question.” 

“ To return to the deeper ideals of the 
School, I suppose that, since it has been 
definitely estabhshed as a Theosophical 
School, you have certain special plans as 
to religious teaching ^ Are you going to 
teach Theosophy ? ” 

“ We shall teach Theosophy m this 
sense, that we shall do our best to impress 
upon our pupils the cardinal theosophical 
truth, that the essence of all rehgions is 
the same and that all are worthy of 
reverence One point upon which we 
shall be very strict is that no irreverence 
of any kind will be allowed , and this 
leeling of reverence, extended equally to 
the beliefs of those who may happen to 
belong to different sects or other religions, 
will be the basis of that attitude of 
tolerance which we shall strive to impress 
upon our children's minds. As regards the 
books which we shall teach, Mrs. Besanf s 
Universal Text Book of Religion and Morals, 
— in which, as you know, she shows how 
the same fundamental truths appear, veiled 
under different forms, in all the religions, 
— ^will be our text-book for religious in- 
struction. In connection with this, and as 
illustrating this underlying religious har- 
mony, we shall have readings daily from 
one of the great Scriptures of the World, 
— one day a passage from the Bhagavad 
Glia, another day from the Bible, a third 
day from a Buddhist Scnpture, and so on. 

“ The School itself,” continued Dr. 
Armstrong Smith, '‘is to be run on two 
books, Education as Service and At the 
Feet of the Master, by J. Knshnamurti , 
and, if anyone wishes to understand 
thoroughly our methods and the ideals at 
which we are striving, I cannot do better 
than recommend him to read these two 
books. They give us the working pro- 
gramme of our School. 

“This aspect of our ideals, however, 


concerns rather our teachers than the 
children themselves ; and I am happy to 
say that we have been much helped by 
bemg able to start with a set of teachers 
who thoroughly understand wEat the 
School stands for and who, bemg earnest 
Theosophists themselves and keen upon 
the work, will be able to create and 
mamtam the kind of spirit which we need. 
Our Staff, at the present moment, consists 
of three in addition to myself, and all of 
them have come here from love of the 
work Miss H. M Hensley, our Matron, 
is an LL.A. of St Andrew's, with twenty 
years’ experience of teaching work, and 
has made a great pecuniary sacrifice m 
] oining the school Although accustomed , 
moreover, all her life to teaching work, she 
volunteered to take on the work of matron, 
as no Theosophist was available for the 
post, and so here she is, and we find her 
quite invaluable Miss Irene White, our 
lady teacher, is an M A. of Victoria 
University, Manchester, who has taken 
Honours in English, and who has, 
for some time past, been teaching older 
girls m the Burnley High School. Coming 
here has meant for her a great sacrifice in 
salary and position Mr. Pidcock, too, 
threw up his post in order to ]om us, 
answering our advertisement the moment 
he saw it. So that, as you see, I have the 
great advantage of starting with a Staff 
with whom it will be both easy and 
pleasant to work.” 

“ Have you no other Teachers ? ” 

“ Those I have mentioned constitute 
our permanent Staff. But we have two 
visiting teachers who will come in from 
time to time ; one for Physical Culture, 
the other for Eurythmics. - The former is 
Mrs. Ralph Pearsall, a pupil of Madame 
Oesterberg ; the latter, Miss Gladys 
Cawston, an exponent of the Dalcroze 
system, who is to teach the children to 
mterpret music in dancing. We shall also 
have special teachers for piano, violin, 
elocution and science. 

“ Later on, of course, we hope to 
increase our Staff a great deal , and one 
of my pet plans, as soon as we can get the 
money, is to send off one of our teachers 
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tu the United States, or some other 
country, to visit the schools in one of the 
big cities there, paying attention to his 
or her own speciality , at the same time 
kee])ing his eyes open for anything else of 
interest, which might possibly help the 
School I hope that it may be possible to 
send oft a succession of teachers in this 
way, so that the School will always have 
one of its Stall travelling. 

“ But naturally this kind of scheme 
needs plenty of money for its practical 
realisation, and this brings me to the 
question of funds Please, if you can, let 
your readers know,” said Dr Armstrong 
Smith, “ how badly we need money. Not 
only must it be some time before the 
School can become self-supporting, but 
there are all kinds of things which ought to 
be done, but which are at present im- 
possible owing to lack of funds. We need 
money to endow scholarships, for instance , 
many children are waiting to come to the 
School, \\ho can only afford to do so if they 
receive some kind of help Then, again, 
the time must come very soon when the 
present house will be too small for us, and 
then we shall have to build for ourselves. 
But far more urgent than these things is 
the necessity of merely keeping the School 
going. We have only a small capital 
and for some time we must spend from 
this m order to meet our ordinary working 
expenses So that if you could do any- 
thing to bring home to some of our friends 
in the outside world the urgency of our 
need, we who are working here should, all 
of us, be most grateful. 

“ I might add,” continued Dr 
Armstrong Smith, '' that there are many 
other things besides money for which 
we should also^ he grateful. I have, m 
fact, a ‘little list’ which eloquently setb 
forth our needs. Here are some of the 
items Tennis net and posts , croquet 
set ; games of all kinds, indoor and out , 
framed pictures; photographs, classical 


historical and geographical , a lawn 
mower, a typewriter , apparatus for Phy- 
sics, Chemistry, and Nature study ; paint- 
boxes , a good clock ; gardener’s tools , a 
garden roller , garden seats and deck chairs , 
finally, books of all kinds, including a few 
of the standard sets, e g , the Encyclopaedia 
Britanmca and the Historian’s History 
of the World , also a Times A^las. All 
these things are really working necessities 
for the School, but we are at present 
getting on as best we can without them 
So that anyone who wishes to lend us a 
lielpmg hand will know m what w'ays he 
can do so ” 

I promised Dr, Armstrong Smith that 
I would do what I could to make knovm 
the needs of the School, and shortly 
afterwards the time came to take mv 
leave 

Reviewing what I had seen and 
heard, as the tram carried me back to 
King’s Cross, I was conscious of having 
spent a very charming and exhilarating 
afternoon. Perhaps it was the winning 
personality of the Principal,— eager, en- 
thusiastic, alert, and bubbling over with 
ideas for his School—, perhaps the happy, 
family atmosphere of the School itself , 
possibly, the feeling of having witnessed 
the first beginnings of something destined 
(who knows ^),in after days, to be very big 
and to play an important part in the ideal 
movement of the age, perhaps it was all of 
these together At any rate, I returned to 
London delighted with all that I had seen 
and most anxious to make all my Theo- 
sophical friends realise how promising a 
new seed of life had been planted in their 
midst. 

Cannot Theosophists in England do 
something to water this seed and to shelter 
It during Its eaily and lender days of 
growth^ Later on, no doubt, it will 
become strong and self-sufficient It is 
now, especially, that help is needed. 

E A. WODEHOUSE 
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By Jasper Smitpi 


I AM sitting on the edge ol a trench at 
the eastern end of yesterday’s battle- 
field. The moon has just risen, and 
all around, as far as the eye can see, are 
the bodies of men. 

“ In the midst of life we are in death ” 
As long as I live, whenever I hear those 
words, I shall think of a battlefield by 
night, whereon are hundreds of men’s 
bodies — some are heaped here and there 
in a horrible writhing mass , others kneel 
or stand upright in the trenches, still 
grasping their rifies , only a few he peace- 
fully gating at the stars. Life in death 
truly — and of a horrible kind > I am con- 
vmced that every time I look away those 
nflemen take aim, those writhing heaps 
give a fresh heave, the struggle is renewed 
But those are the bodies. Their spirits 
I feel throng around me. They are still 
hot and angry and red with blood 1 
shudder, fearing every moment their 
touch They whisper to me of the soft 
'' phwitt ! ” of the bullet as it finds its 
mark , of the turning-motion of the 
bayonet as it is withdrawn , of the terrible 
satisfaction as the enemy falls 
Are we, 0 God, the children of the light ^ 
What have we done that it should be our 
lot to make war more terrible than it ever 
was before ^ We have discarded the 
sword ; but it is the same hate which 
flings the shell, the same red hand which 
wields the bayonet. Alone on this battle- 
field at night I am visited by soldiers of 
Darius and Xerxes, of Alexander and 
Mahomet. 

Beside me, at the bottom of the trench, 
lies the body of Felix, my boy-friend. 
We had not seen each other for a long 
time. We have each had duties to per- 


form, and were each sure that the other 
was performing his. That was in the far 
distant days in the beginning of the war 
God knows how far distant those days are 
now ' It seems to me that the war must 
have commenced with the beginning of 
my life — and that all before it was part of 
some previous existence 

Felix and I were much to each other. 
I would have done anything for him . 

and now that I find him I can do nothing 
tor him 

How changed he is already ' Flow 
unlike the Felix I knew How old and 
careworn he looks . . . my boy ! But 

such things must be My brave boy ' 
how proud I shall be of him when I meet 
him again in other lives ’ What added 
strength our friendship will have , what 
new S 3 nnpathy will have developed 
between us 

Greater love hath no man than this, 
that he lay down his life for his friend ” 
I think, now, that that means that some- 
times we may have to give up our lite’s 
happiness for life after life for the sake of 
one we really love, that the loved one may 
be free for the moment to follow out his 
own destiny, honourably to complete the 
task he has undertaken In this lies the 
secret joy buried deep within many a life’s 
tragedy.“ 

Therefore I will not mourn for my friend, 
but will continue honourably to carry out 
my self-imposed tasks, joyfully to follow 
the starry constellations of my own high 
ideals Then, when once more we walk 
the earth together, his eyes will no longer 
be full of pity (as I see them now), but of a 
deep gratitude and a wondrous love. 

Jasper Smith. 




By W Loftus Hare 

[In the series of articles which begins this month Mr. Loftus Hare will give a brief 
historical survey of some representative systems of meditation, concentration and 
prayer practised at different times in the various religions of the world.] 

I.— INTRODUCTION. 


I N commencing the present senes of 
articles on the systems of medita- 
tion in use in religion, I desire, above 
all things, to make clear at the outset the 
main purpose of the effort Readers will 
not find in these articles anything of- the 
nature of instruction by which they may 
learn the difficult processes of meditation , 
not only, in the first place, would such 
instruction be futile and even dangerous 
if given m the form of magazine articles, 
but in the second place, I do not regard 
myself as a teacher in that sense Never- 
theless, I shall not be disappomted if any 
one, reading these pages, feels stimulated 
to study and to practice Even if they 
do not, the effort will, I hope, still be of a 
useful character and not merely productive 
oi intellectual interest. 

I can best explain my purpose by relating 
the way in which I came to find myself 
attracted to this topic. When I first began 
to study the religions of other people 
(directed thereto , as I seem to remember, by 
Leo Tolstoy, of blessed memory) I always 
found that the philological web through 
which one had to grope one’s way was 
wearisome and unprofitable unless one 
had already a conception of religion as a 
reality, as experience Of what use was 
it to compare the pantheon of this race 
with that, to disentangle myths and fables, 
to study cosmologies and ancient sciences 
or the evolution of theologies, unless we 
were sure that all these thmgs circulated 
round an invisible but vital centre ? 
They could only be understood, I came to 
see, as symbols, ai*bitrary or traditional, 
invented or handed dow'n by men who 
were, in their different ways, conscious of 
real religious experience 


So m my studies I slammed through 
theologies and cosmogonies as quickly as I 
dared, and always tried to reach the core of 
the matter as soon as possible. Admitting 
to myself the hypothesis that religious ex- 
perience w^as genuine, however various, 
and suspecting that the unity of religions 
— if it existed at all — la\^ in experience 
and not in conceptions, I at length 
pitched upon the doctrine, practice and 
experiences of prayer and meditation as 
tliat sphere which is nearest to the centre 
of things religious and spintual. I sawg 
too, that this was where religion is 
strongest. While the sceptics were laugh- 
ing to themselves about the creation of the 
world in seven days, exposing '' the mis- 
takes of Moses,” and enjoying the con- 
tradiction of science, history and theolog}^ 
and wffiile the defenders of orthodoxy were 
adopting all sorts of shifts to save, as the}’ 
thought, their citadel of religion, I felt, and 
and still feel, supremely unconcerned about 
it all, thinking that I had very nearly placed 
my hand on the thread of Ariadne which 
would lead me out of the labyrinth when- 
soever I was ready to start. I came to 
believe that in the experience of many 
ancients and moderns meditation was 
found to be the Pathway to Reality. I 
remember, too, applying to this idea the 
words of the Christ m the Gospels (on 
philosophical if not philological grounds) 

Enter ye into the narrow door . how wide the 
door and spacious the threshold, of the way 
leading to utter destruction, and many are they 
who go that way. How narrow the door and 
difficult the threshold, of the way that leads 
into the life, and few are the finders of it — 
{Matt vii., 13 ) 

Strive with earnestness to enter m through 
the narrow door For many, I tell you, will 
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seek to enter in and will not be able — [Luke 
xiii , 24 ) 

Watch and pray, that ye fall not in temptation, 
the spirit indeed is earnest, but the flesh is iveak 
— {Mark XIV , 37 ) 

I thought that these words, if looked at 
in their universal significance, might be 
regarded as the simplest exhortation to 
religion, free of all knowledge or doctrine, 
or faith — religion, that is, reduced to 
terms of the will-to-a-more-abundant-life. 

The whole of my studies has led me to 
the conviction that it is right to make a 
distinction between religion and religions 
The present senes of articles will, I hope, 
lead us to the truth about this, and indeed 
is intended to do so Even if they enable 
us to frame anew a conception of what 
religion actually is, and to define it, let no 
one say that such a result will be only of 
theoretical value.” I am convinced that 
a clear conception of what religion is will 
be found to be the criterion by which 
everything is tested and all things related. 
The idea of religion is the synthetic idea 
that fuses together all the apparently 
separate fields of human activity . Eco- 
nomics, politics, the arts and the sciences 
all concern and serve the soul. 

I ask my readers, therefore, to hold 
tentatively, if they wish, to the hypothesis 
that there is a real if hidden process which 
the soul of man is passing through towards 
a goal , that process is defined by many 
different symbols — a journey, an odyssey, 
a return of a wanderer to his long-lost 
home, a Pilgrim’s Progress, an eightfold 
path, a battle terminating in triumph, a 
wandering through the desert to a pro- 
mised land. These are but symbols, and 
if I venture to express a preference I 
could combine the conception of the old 
Taoist with that of Plato The Assimila- 
tion of the Soul of Man to the Universal 
Order. 

How, then, shall we view religions'? 
In two ways I think first, as experimental 
disciplines prepared and practiced with a 
view to hastening or facilitating the inner 
process of the soul ; second, as philoso- 
phies or doctrines which, so far as their 
propounders are able in the epoch of the 


world m which they operate, explain or 
present the intellectual aspect of a process 
that is not m itself intellectual There is 
no inherent contradiction in this , men 
describe intellectually the mechanical 
processes of machinery, those of chemistry 
and geology , though it be not so easy, the 
psychic processes can be to a large extent 
encompassed and explored by means of 
the intellect But let us remember this 
When we have formulated our doctrine 
and set up our discipline, established our 
institutions, built our temples and cathe- 
drals, baptized or converted ourselves and 
others to this or that faith, religion is not 
any of these things. They are its servants, 
its environment, its transient historical 
and intellectual phenomena While we 
dispute and refute, preach and teach, the 
sbuls of men, like a flock of birds on the 
wing, are wending their way home They 
are becoming assimilated to the Universal 
Order But let us not think that this is 
inevitable or compulsory. Men do not 
slip through the narrow gale nor are they 
dragged through it. They must strive to 
enter it Assimilation of the soul to the 
Universal Order is dependent, as I think 
we shall find, ultimately on the will of 
man 

The various systems of meditation, of 
which I have to write, may be regarded as 
the varied mental and spiritual discipline 
which, according to time and circum- 
stance and philosophic background, the 
great initiators of religions have adopted. 

IT — Primitive Prayer as Magic. 

There are various reasons why we should 
take a brief glance at the earlier faiths 
and magical cults of the ancients. Firstly, 
it will be seen how gradually the primitive 
formulse merge into petitionary prayer, 
how this again sinks down into meditation 
of a positive character, and again into 
quiescence But the most important 
pomt is to realise that behind all magic — 
good or evil — prayer and meditation, there 
is the exercise of mental and volitional 
processes. I hope that, in the examples of 
primitive prayer which I adduce here, 
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this will be sufficient iv clear, and I need 
not point it out each time 

My own feeling is, too, that when 
regarded in this light we shall have very 
much more respect for what has been 
called magic, we shall learn that the 
modern systems of psychological and 
emotional discipline which aie now so 
much talked of in the West have a very 
ancient pedigree 

In the present papei I give illustrations 
only, of interest in themselves no doubt, 
but ministering, as I intend they should, 
to the building up of the central idea 

(^?.)---Ancient Chaldean Magic. 

Magic rests on the belief that the powers 
m the world are controlled by spirits, and 
that therefore to be able to over-rule these 
spirits is to have the mastery of nature 
The primitive systems of religion called 
xAnimism, Fetishism, Shamanism, and 
Totemism, all pre-suppose a belief that 
every sensible object in nature encloses, 
or IS possessed by, a spirit, wdiich is the 
life of the thing In the ancient Akkadian 
Magical tablets, the spirits are known as 
Zi : the river, the storm, the fire, the sun 
and moon, the arrow, the sword, the 
stone, the animal, the tree — every per- 
ceptible object in Nature, and, if we 
mistake not, every word also, had a Zi 
Scholars tell us that the early Sumenan 
system was actually that of an adoration 
of these elementary spirits, who were 
distributed throughout Nature, some- 
times blended with the objects they 
animated, and sometimes separate from 
them The Zi caused evil and good, 
guided the movements of the heavenly 
bodies, brought back the seasons in their 
order, made wind to blow and ram to 
fall, rendered the earth fertile, causing 
plants to germinate and living beings to 
multiply. Now, as evil is everywhere 
present in Nature, side by side with good, 
plagues with favourable influences, death 
with life, destruction with fruitfulness, so 
the opposing forces of the Z% constituted 
a vast dualism which embraced the whole 
universe, and kept up a perpetual struggle 
in all parts of creation 


Upon this dualistic conception rested 
the whole edifice of sacred magic, of magic 
regarded as a holy and legitimate inter- 
course, established by rites of divine 
origin, between man and the super- 
natural beings surrounding him on all 
bides Placed unhappily in the midst of 
this perpetual struggle between the good 
and the bad Zi, man felt himself attacked 
or preserved by them at every moment , 
his fate depended on them. He felt the 
need of some aid against the plagues and 
diseases they sent upon him This help 
he hoped to find by incantations, in 
mystenous and powerful words, the secret 
of which was only known to the magicians 
in their prescribed rites and talismans 
It IS important to remember that the 
Sumerians believed possession or obses- 
sion by an evil spirit to be the cause of all 
diseases, and that the general mode of 
treatment was that of exorcism, in which 
the magician called to his aid a more 
powerful beneficent spirit to drive out and 
replace an evil one Thus, for driving 
out evil — 

May the evil incubus depart , to another place 
may he betake himself 

May the propitious spint and the propitious 
colossus rest upon the body 

Conjure, 0 Spirit of Heaven ' 

Conjure, 0 Spirit of Earth ’ 

One more quotation, from a much later 
hymn, may be given to make the position 
quite clear. It is from a hymn to the 
Sun God, whom the hymn writer regarded 
as being superior to the Heaven and the 
Earth. 

O Sun God, King of heaven and earth, director 
of things above and below , 

0 Sun God, that clothest the dead with life, 
delivered by thy hands , 

Judge unbribed, director of mankind, 

Expulsion of evil and of the sickness of the 
flesh IS brought about by thee 

Figures of a person to be bewitched 
were made, and evil words addressed to 
them, and the curse was supposed to fall 
upon the person represented by the image. 
The suppliant therefore had recourse to a 
more powerful spirit whom he hoped 
would work in the contrary direction. 
The following is an example . — 
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" 0 Nusku, thou mighty one, thou oifsprmg of 
Anu, thou Image of the Father, first-bom of 
Bel, Produce of the Ocean, Created one of Ea > 

I have raised on high the torch, and I have given 
light unto thee The magician hath enchanted 
me ; with the spell wherewith he hath bound 
me, bind thou him ' The witch hath en- 
chanted me , with the spell wheremth she hath 
bound me, bind thou her > The woman that 
worketh magic hath enchanted me , with the 
spell wherewith she hath bound me, bind thou 
her f And may the fire-god, the mighty one, 
make of no effect the incantations, spells and 
charms of those who have made figures in m}^ 
image, and drawn pictures of my form, who have 
caught my spittle, who have plucked out my 
hair, who have rent my garments ^ and who 
have hindered my feet m passing through the 
dust ’ 

(&.) — Penitential Prayer 

It is in a collection of inscriptions 
of very ancient date, written m the 
sacred Akkadian character, that we 
meet with the intimate soul of this people 
The Hebrew penitential psalms have for 
long been regarded as the most beautiful 
revelations of the human heart that 
religious literature contains ; but the 
following specimen I think equals many 
of the well-known compositions. It will 
be seen that conjuration and command 
have given place to appeal clothed in the 
most beautiful language and accompanied 
no doubt by outer ritual. But do not 
let us forget the inner will-process that is 
present m all pra^^er 

Priest . " Over his face, which lor tears is not 
lifted up, falls the tear. Over his feet, on which 
fetters are laid, falls the tear Over his hand, 
which from weakness is at rest, falls the tear 
Over his breast, which like a flute pipes forth in 
•cries, falls the tear ” 

Penitent . "0, my mistress, m the trouble of 
my heart I raise the cry to thee ; say : How long 
shall my heart be wroth ^ Oh, my mistress, speak 
pardon to thy servant ; let thy heart be at rest ! 
To thy servant who suffers pain, grant mercy » 
Turn thy neck unto him, accept his supplication ' 
Be at peace with thy servant with whom thou 
art angry O, my mistress, my hands are 
bound, yet I embrace thee f 

Leaving aside the practices of savage 
races, and turning to the better known 
forms of prayer in use among the ancients, 
we thus find the closest possible relation 
between what is generally known as magic 
and prayer. 


In its simplest and primitive definition 
prayer is a certain relation between beings 
living in the seen world, and beings living 
m the unseen. From the oldest times, 
men have addressed towards the unseen 
petitions, conjurations, threats, sacrifices, 
ritual movements, odours and sounds , 
and these, with the object of effecting 
some change m the phenomena of their 
lives either for the good of the petitioner, 
or the discomfiture of his enemy 

Now, magic was a branch of that total 
activity which had for its object the com- 
munion between the seen and the unseen. 
The examples which are here presented in 
order to show that prayer, m its earlier 
forms, was no more than magic, are 
specially selected from the authoritative 
scriptures of the Indians, Chinese, Baby- 
lonians and may be taken as evidence 
sufficient to sustain our first general 
proposition 

(c.) Ancient Indian Magical Charms 

It IS quite clear from the Vedic Hymns 
that there was at an early period of the 
Aryan invasion of India a class of persons 
who were regarded as specially powerful 
in obtaining, by means of their incanta- 
tions and charms, a definite power, not 
only over the unseen, but over other men 
The series of extracts which follow, taken 
from the well-known Atharva Veda, need 
little explanation 

A Charm to secure Harmony between 
several persons. 

I render you of tke same aim, of the same 
mind, all paymg deference to one person through 
my Harmonious Charm (A jJA Ved m., 30-7) 

A Charm to appease anger. 

As the bowstring from the bow, thus (with a 
ritual action) do I take off thy anger from thy 
heart, so that having become of the same mind, 
we shall associate like friends Like friends we 
shall associate I take off thy anger Under a 
stone that is heavy do we cast thy anger — 
{Ath Ved VI , 42, i and 2 ) 

A Charm to bring about submission to one^s 
will. 

Your minds, your purposes, your pl3,ns, do 
we come to bend. Ye persons yonder, that are 
devoted to other purposes, we cause you to 
comply * 
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With my mind do I seize your minds do ye 
with your thoughts follow my thoughts ^ I 
place your hearts m my control • come ye, 
directmg your nay after my course ’ — [Ath 
Ved VI , 94 ) 

A Charm to secure perfect Health, 

From thy eyes, thy nostrils, ears and chm, 
the disease which is seated in thy head, from 
thy brain and tongue, do I tear it out 

The disease that is in thy every limb, thy 
every hair, thy every joint , that which is 
seated in thy skin, ivith Kasyapa’s charm that 
tears out, to either side do we tear it out — 
{Ath Ved 11 , 32 ) 

If we may suppose a malefic charm or 
spell had been directed by a black magi- 
cian upon a victim, there were counter 
charms to repel such sorcery. The fol- 
lowing is an example : — 

With this herb have I destroyed all 
spells, that which they have put into thy field, 
into thy cattle, into thy men 

Evil he to him that purposes evil, the curse 
shall recoil upon him that utters curses back 
do we turn it against him, that it may slay him 
that fashioned the spell . — {Ath Vedx,i) 

It is pleasant to learn that charms were 
also used for purposes of moral reformation 
as the following mstances will show — 

Against mental delinquency 

Pass far away, 0 sm of the mind ! Why dost 
thou utter thmgs not to be uttered Pass 
away, I love thee not ! To the trees, to the 
forests go on > — {Ath Ved vi , 45 ) 

Expiatory formula for sms. 

From the sms which knowingly or unknow- 
ingly we have committed, do ye, 0 gods, of one 
accord release us ' 

If awake, or if asleep, to sm inclined, I have 
committed a sin, may what has been, and w-hat 
shall be, as if from a wooden post, release me • 
—{Ath Ved) 

These charms, although historically 
later than the Yoga of the Upanishads, 
represent in character a primitive system 
of Yoga; it is for that reason that I 
include them under the general class of 
magic. 

(^Q-^Chinese Divination. 

The ancient Chinese physical philo- 
sophers divided the spheres of the universe 
into eight. Each was ruled by its own 
invisible Lord, and to each was assigned a 


symbol called a trigram. There came to be 
established, in the minds of the astrologers 
and geomancers, a system of correspon- 
dences between physical phenomena and 
the will of the Unseen The Yi~Kmg 
deals with this matter It was conceived 
that visible Nature was ‘in exact corre- 
spondence with the Invisible All things 
m the eight spheres were supposed to 
bear relation to each other on the sexual 
prmciple. 

We have here the elements of a weiy 
crude alchemy, or chemistry of Nature, 
there being one clear and true perception 
that the changes of visible Nature are 
combinations or permutations of the 
simple elements of N ature . The Y t-King , 
therefore, explains the various possible 
elemental combmations up to 64, and 
gives the symbolic notation attached to 
each 

How, then, would Divination proceed ^ 

By assuming that Heaven (which ruled 
Earth) had complete control of visible 
phenomena, and that Heaven would 
accept the system of symbolical notation 
invented by Fu-hsi and King Wan, the 
divining officer took certain stalks of a plant 
and manipulated them until, as if by 
chance, they fell into the forms of certain 
of the above mentioned 64 hexagrams. 
We read m the Yi-King . — 

Therefore when the superior man is about to 
take action of a more private or of a public 
character, he asks the Yi, making his enquiry in 
words It receives his order, and the answer 
comes as an echo's response Be the subject 
remote or near, mysterious or deep, he forth- 
mth knows of what kind is the coming result 
If the Yi were not the most exquisite (sensitive) 
thing under Heaven, would it be concerned m 
such an operation as this ^ 

In all these operations forming the Yi, there 
is no thought or action (on the part of the 
divmer) — {Yi~King, Sec I, ch 10, 60-1-2 ) 

The closing sentence is of great im- 
portance. It shows that the diviner 
makes himself a medium through which 
the spirits act. He exercises no volition, 
but at the moment when he feels himself 
to be ''in union with the Almighty,” 
he divides the divining stalks auto- 
matically. 

Before concluding our study of Chinese 
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Magic, and by way of showing its gradual 
evolution into petitionary prayer, I shall 
now quote from two documents The 
first illustrates the combined use of the 
double divination, the oracle, sacrifices 
and petitionary prayer. It is taken from 
the Shu-King The period is 1121 B C. 

Two years after the conquest of Shang, the 
King fell ill and was quite disconsolate . . 
The Duke of Chow took the business on him- 
self, and reared three altars to the former kings 
{his ancestors). 

The grand historiographer had written on 
tablets his prayer, which was to this effect ' 
“ Your great descendant is suffering from a 
severe and violent disease — if you three kings in 
Heaven have the charge of watching over him, 
let me, Tan, be a substitute for his person. 

Oh, do not let that precious Heaven- 
conferred appointment fall to the ground 

I will now seek lor your determination 
in this matter from the great tortoise-shell 

The Duke then divined with three tortoise- 
shells, and all were favourable He opened with 
a key the place where the oracular responses 
were kept, and looked at them, and they were 
also favourable He said : According to the 
former the King will take no harm I, the little 
child, have got the renewal of his appointment 
from the three kings (his ancestors) — {Shu-K^ngJ 
Part V , Bk VI ) 

The second illustration, so impressive 
in itself, IS important, because to sacrifice, 
divination and prayer is added the element 
of penitence and expostulation with 
Heaven. It is from the Shth-King, and 
refers to an incident occurring in 822 B C. 
King Hsuan on the occasion of a great 
drought, expostulates with Heaven and 
all the spirits, who might be expected to 
help him and his people , asks them 
wherefore they were contendmg with 


him , and details the measures he had 
taken, and was still taking, for the removal 
of the calamity 

Bright was the milky ^vay, shining and re- 
volving in the sky The King said Oh, what 
crime is chargeable to us noiv, that Heaven 
thus sends down death and disorder ^ Famine 
comes again and again There is no spirit that 
I have not sacrificed to, there is no victim I 
have grudged , our symbols are ex- 

hausted How IS it I am not heard ^ 

The drought is excessive, and it cannot be 
stopped Fierce and fiery, it is leaving us no 
peace My end is near , I have none to look 
up to, none to look round to The many dukes 
and their ministers of the past give me no help 
O ye parents and ancestors, how can ye bear to 
see me thus ? 

The drought is excessive Parched are the 
hills and the streams are dried The demon of 
drought exercises his oppression As it scatter- 
ing flames and fire, m3^ heart is terrified with the 
heal My sorrowing heart is as if on fire 

How IS it I am afliicted with this drought ? 

Reverent to the intelligent spirits, I ought 
not thus to be the object of their anger 

The drought is excessive All is dispersion, 
and the bonds of government are relaxed. 
Reduced to extremities are the heads of depart- 
ments , full of distress are my chief ministers 
and my attendants. There is no one who has 
not tried to help the people I look up 

to Great Heaven, why am I thus plunged m 
this sorrow ^ 

Perliaj)S I have assembled enough 
examples of ancient magic to sustain my 
general theme without having recourse to 
Egyptian magic It is there that magic 
IS seen to be the handmaid of religion m 
the most emphatic manner. 

Next month I shall deal with Hindu 
Yoga 

W. Loftus Hare 


{To he continued ) 




By The General Secretary. 

[The aim of this series of articles is to present, as briefly as possible, some of the 
purely intellectual reasons (as distinguished from reasons of any other kind) which 
have led, in the ease of many who are now members of the Order of the Star in 
the East, to a belief in the near coming of a Great Spiritual Teacher for the blessing 
and helping of the world. 

Last month the very common question : “ Why is fresh teaching necessary, 
when we have not yet learnt to live up to the teaching which we have already 
received ? *’ was answered by showing that there are certain factors inherent in 
life itself which render the spiritual need of humanity a recurrent need. As to 
the further question : “ How then is this need to be met ? ** it was shown that the 
new spiritual life, thus demanded, can only be met by a new dispensation or revela- 
tion, Religions, like the civilisations to which they are invariably linked, are 
perishable things and none can continue to supply the world^s spiritual needs 
for ever. 

This month the chief question considered is that of the Christian doctrine 
of the Second Coming of the Christ] 


L 


The analogy of ordinary teaching. 

T he theor}'’ of a succession of spiritual 
revelations has its analogy in what 
we know of ordinary teaching. 

We have no analogy for the teaching 
which simply proclaims a lesson and does 
nothing more. The teacher, in every de- 
partment of teaching, not only states, but 
helps his pupil to learn 
At the same time every wise teacher 
knows that the real benefit to the pupil 
lies in the effort to learn. So that his 
instruction will be alternated with periods 
during which the pupil will be set to 
assimilate and reproduce what he has 
been taught. 

Enlarge all this to the scale where the 
Teacher is the messenger of God and His 
pii])ils great masses of humanity, and the 
same principle still holds good. It is still 
the most reasonable conception of the 
office of the Teacher that He should hold 
up an inspiring ideal to men, should then 
allow them to develop their own strength 
and their spiritual natures by doing their 
best to strive towards it, and finally, 


when the suitable moment arrives, should 
come forth again to show them where 
mistakes have been made and to state the 
ideal afresh 

But, meanwhile, much will have been 
learnt in spite of the mistakes — possibly 
through them. A part of the lesson 
will have been built .into the common 
consciousness of the race, and — far oil 
though the ideal may be, from the 
point of view of its perfect fulfilment — 
nevertheless, on the whole, there will have 
been an advance. From the standpoint 
of the Teacher, the step foreseen by Him, 
when He last came, will have been taken, 
and the time will have come for a fresh 
step. In the learning of the lesson, more- 
over, and through the meie lapse of time, 
conditions will have changed , the whole 
setting of life will have become different. 
Consequently the hour will have come not 
merely for the repetition of the old lesson, 
but for its re-expression and modification 
to suit these new conditions. The funda- 
mental truths vnll be the same as they 
have ever been and as they ever will be ; 
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but they will be given a turn to meet the 
altered circumstances of the time. The 
old lesson will be applied to new problems 
and will be brought into line with new 
knowledge. 

And then, when all this has been done, 
mankind will be left to work out the new 
lesson — to deal practically with it, to 
embody it in institutions and incorporate 
it with their individual, civic and national 
life, to express it in art and literature, and 
to weave a new civilisation out of it And 
this may well take centuries and millennia 

Even at the end of that time, however, 
the old ideals may be still, apparentty, as 
far from realisation as ever The mass of 
mankind may still be, comparatively 
speaking, untouched by them And once 
more the question might, with seeming 
justice, be raised “ Where is the need 
for more teaching, when what we have 
has not yet been learnt ^ 

But in spite of that the Teachei will again 
come, to point out what has been gained 
and to show wherein error has been made 
and what it is which needs correction And 
once more He will preach the old truths, 
only (as ever) bringing their application 
up to date and reshaping them for the 
guidance of the coming age , the secret 
of the matter being that what we call 
'‘ideals’’ are only the potentialities of 
human nature externalised and expressed 
in words, and that the whole process of 
so-called teaching and learning consists in 
the stimulating, from without and within, 
of these potentialities into actuality It 
is because human nature, in its deeper 
aspect, IS one and eternal that the teaching 
remains fundamentally the same It is 
because it is, in another aspect, constantly 
changing as it unfolds, that the teaching 
has to be revised and re-expressed. 

If we can look upon the religions of the 
world as engaged in promoting different 
stages of this unfolding — ^not necessarily 
always higher and lower stages but simply 
different — ^we shall obtain a juster, more 
catholic, and more philosophical view of 
the marvellously complex and well-ad- 
justed process of the spiritual evolution of 
humanity. 


It IS, at any rate, difficult to conceive 
of any more rational way of teaching and 
lielpmg the world than that suggested 
above — always supposing that we are 
willing to admit (a) Divmd supervision, 
(b) the gradual evolution or unfolding of 
the spirit in man 

Man, continually under direct guidance, 
w'ould not grow He would be an auto- 
maton He must learn, experiment, 
struggle for himself. Man, on the other 
hand, utterly without such guidance, 
would soon sink submerged in the morass 
of his own errors, his own selfishness, his 
passions and his materialism. 

II 

The Idea in Buddhism and Hinduism. 

It IS interesting to note that in some of 
the great religions this combination of an 
eternal teaching with a succession of fresh 
Interpreters of it is clearly understood. 

Both Buddhism and Hinduism believe 
in one eternal and unchangeable Truth. 
But a cardinal doctrine m both of these 
great religions is the belief that, m order 
that men may be helped to grow into 
knowledge of this Truth, many messengers 
are needed Thus the Buddhist, although 
he looks to the Lord Gantama Buddha as 
the tount and source of his Faith, yet holds 
that He was not by any means the first 
Buddha, nor will He be the last. Every 
age, or great cycle, in his belief, has its 
Buddha , and there is an interesting 
passage in one of the Buddhist scriptures 
where the Lord Gantama Buddha is re- 
corded as speaking of His Successor, the 
Buddha to be — the Great One who, as 
the passage says, is to be called by the 
name of Maitreya or Loving Kindness 
Such a future Buddha is known as a 
Bodhisattva. 

According to the Hindu belief, there 
are two classes of Great Being who 
periodically come forth for the helping of 
the world The one consists of the 
Avataras, or special Incarnations of God. 
These seem to mark the great stages of 
world-evolution and are therefore sepa- 
rated by enormous intervals of time. The 
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other coiivSistb ot the Rishis, — Superhuman 
Beings who, having passed through the 
human stage and evolved out of it, yet 
remain in our world for the helping and 
blessing of humanity Ordinarily those 
Gieat Ones dwell m the secret places of 
the earth, from whence They help to pro- 
mote by their invisible influence the wel- 
fare and growth of mankind. But occa- 
sionally, at times of great and urgent 
need, one or other of these Friends of 
humanity comes forth to move publicly 
amongst men, to teach, exhort, and in- 
spire. Of such are the greatest among the 
spiritual Teachers of humanity. 


III. 

Christianity and the Second Coming 
of the Christ. 

It has often seemed a pity to the writer 
that Christianity, which bnngs out so 
clearly the idea of humanity as the 
children of God, dwelling constantly 
under His loving care and protection, 
should not, in its doctrine as commonly 
accepted, have allowed some room for this 
most inspiring idea of the ‘repeated 
comings of Great Teachers, For by taking 
its stand upon the last appearance of the 
Christ and maintaining that the next 
coming of the Lord will be associated with 
the end of the World-Process, as we now 
know it, it has raised one or two diffi- 
culties which must be serious obstacles to 
the thinking mind. 

The thoughtful person finds himself 
forced to believe (1) either that the 
second coming of Christ is comparatively 
near at hand , in which case, if it means 
the end of the world, it is hard to see 
why the world should be destroyed when 
so few of its lessons have been reaUy 
learnt , or (2) that that coming is still 
very, very far ahead , in which case he 
cannot but wonder why humanity should 
be left for so long without the kind of help 
which only the coming forth of a Great 
Spiritual Teacher amongst men can give, 
and for which the need is still as great as 
It ever was He sees that it is psycholo- 


gically incorrect to say (and we have 
already set forth some of the reasons 
against it) that once to have had a spiritual 
ideal proclaimed is sufficient for man’s 
needs for he recognises that, for the 
purposes of life, what we have to consider 
is not the theoretical truth of an ideal but 
its practical effectiveness, and it is cleai' 
enough that there are many cases which 
may impair this, even m the case of the 
highest and noblest of ideals — ^perhaps, 
even more easily in this case than in any 
other 

He is therefore strongly tempted to 
ask “ If, as seems reasonable, the history 
of humanity is still very far from being 
finished, and if things are such, in our 
world, that man stands constantly m need 
of a renewal of his spiritual inspiration, a 
clearing of his inner vision, and a restora- 
tion of spiritual creativeness, hope and 
energy — ^why, then, may we not believe 
that some Great Teacher, some authorised 
Messenger of God, may yet again at in- 
tervals come to help us, to encourage us 
and, where need be, to correct and rebuke 
us ? Why should not we be permitted to 
see, from time to time, the perfect life 
lived anew, to see the very Soul of Love 
incarnate amongst men, and to receive 
the words of life afresh from the lips of 
perfect Wisdom ? Why, in fact, should 
not the Christ Himself come again m our 
midst, not as an Avenger and Destroyer, 
clothed in terror and in wrath, but just as 
He came before~as a simple Teacher and 
Lover of men ? ” 

If this were only true, he feels, tlien 
there would exist no longer the difficulty 
that Christian thought is almost entirely 
retrospective, that it is hard to reconcile 
with the great facts of a progressive 
evolution, and that it imposes a view of 
truth which the reflective mind must be 
puzzled to fit in with a world of e\^er 
expanding knowledge and experience. 
And that is why, as I have said, it has 
often seemed a pity to the writer that the 
idea of a Truth, constantly expanding and 
unfolding with the process of evolution, 
and of a succession of Teachers who shall 
come to restate and reshape that Truth m 
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accordance with the changing needs of a 
growing humanity, should have com- 
mended itself so little to ordinary Christian 
thought, and that the conception of the 
second coming of Christ should have been 
almost entirely overgrown with eschato- 
logical implications Why, we cannot help 
asking, should there not be a third 
coming, and a fourth, or even more — each 
time, of the Christ as a Teacher — marking 
gieat epochs, or cycles, in the age-long 
future history of mankind ^ 

And there is really, he w'ould note, in 
the actual text of Scripture quite a reason- 
able opening for 1:his freer and more ex- 
tended view, if we only cared to take it 

If we turn to the famous twenty-fourth 
chapter of St. Matthew, where our Lord is 
questioned about the signs which shall 
precede the end of the world and His own 
second coming, we shall find that the 
actual words for what is commonly 
translated '' in the end of the world ” 
are iv a-wTeXeta rov atoiros, which, as a 
matter of fact, do not mean in the end 
of the world” at all, but “in the com- 
pletion (or consummation) of the age.” 
The reader does not need to be told that 
this gives an entirely new sense to the 
passage , for it at once opens out the idea 
of a spiritual dispensation, enduring for a 
particular period, or cycle, then to be 
succeeded b}^ a fresh dispensation designed 
for the next great world-age ; this second 
dispensation, moreover, to be inaugurated 
hy the same Great Spiritual Being who 
gave the first 

I do not say that the words, “ m the 
consummation of the age,” necessarily 
involve this view, but they at least make 
it possible , and if it be possible, it seems, 
• to the writer, at least, that the view thus 
opened^ out is both historically more 
reasonable, and philosophically more in 
harmony with what we know of the nature 
both of man and of truth, than the view 
more commonly held 

There is one line of thought which may, 
perhaps, help to support the newer view 
I do not propose to work it out in detail, 
but merely to suggest it to the considera- 
tion of my readers. 


IV. 

An historical view of the Christian 
Dispensation. 

If we regard the visits of Great Teachers 
as connected (as they undoubted!}' are) with 
the influx of a fund of fresh spiritual energ}^ 
into the world, then we may theoretically 
postulate a certain succession of events 

The energy thus released will, for a 
time, be powerfully at work externalising 
itself into form and building up that 
complex outer structure which will em- 
body, preserve and organise the spiritual 
life originally poured out This work will 
proceed for a time, and then the time of 
building will be over , and after that will 
come, according to every known law of 
nature, a period of decay, when the 
structure thus erected will begin to 
crumble, leading on to a still later point 
when the hour shall have struck for the 
liberation of a fresh wave of life, which, 
m its turn, shall be the soul of a new 
structure like the first. We have already 
made reference to this unalterable law 
which governs the interplay of life and 
form. The point now is that the formula, 
thus provided, enables us to divide up 
human history into great alternate periods 
of construction and destruction — the 
period of construction following invariably 
upon the release of a new wave of life, and 
the period of destruction ensuing when 
that wave shall have reached its culminat- 
ing point and have completed its work of 
building. 

Now, if we apply this formula to 
Christianity and regard the last coming of 
the Christ as marking the pouring forth 
of a great wave of fresh spiritual life into 
the world, to be followed at a later pcunt 
by a second coming of the same Great 
Teacher and the influx of still another 
wave, then the writer would venture to 
suggest that it enables us to fit the facts 
of Christian history, as we know them, 
into an intelligible historical plan. 

No one who reads the history of Chris- 
tianity, as an organised Faith, can fail to 
detect a great Up and Down, a flow and 
an ebb, during the two thousand years of 
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Its existence We note, first of all, a great 
omstiucti\’e penod in winch not only is 
an elaboiate and highly complex eccle- 
siastical organisation being built up, but, 
later on, also a great secular politv, the 
so-called Holy Roman Empire With 
lliese goes the building up of a social 
s\'steni thoroughly organic in itself and 
dominated by a single great principle, 
i r , the Feudal System 

All these show the great mark of tme 
constiuctiveness, as opposed to disintegra- 
tion, and of the Life as opposed to the 
Foim—namely, the mark of unification 
We sec m them the working of a great 
unifying, synthesizing life, gradually 
obliterating racial, territorial and religious 
divisions and reducing outer heterogeneity 
to homogeneity 

More and more, as the liie-v^ave does it 
work, does Europe come to he an organic 
body and the expression of a single col- 
lective soul The culminating point of 
this constructive period may be fixed 
about the twelfth century Foi it was m 
that century, by the general consent of 
historians, that the Church, considered as 
the dominating spiritual principle of a 
great collective life, reached its highest 
point of splendour and power ; while, in 
spiritual subordination to the Church, the 
Empire represented, at that time, an 
organic system corresponding, on the 
secular side, to the ecclesiastical hierarchy 
of the Papacy. The twelfth century may, 
moreover, be pointed to as marking the 
zenith of the Feudal system as a smooth- 
working, thoroughly efficient organisation 
of society. Thus the Europe of that 
century would be looked upon by the 
historian as signalising the culminating 
point of a great constructive penod — 
the apex (in our view) of the great 
spiritual wave which had been sent 
forth into the w'oiid tw'elve hundred years 
before. 

The history of the AVestern world since 
that date has similarly been, to the eye 
of the student, the history not of con- 
struction hut of destruction An enormous 
amount has, it is true, been gained. in 
almost every department of life, but in 


that great historical process m which 
nations and institutions are merely in- 
cidents, this has been used (in the technical 
sense) destructive! 3^ 

The great movements of modern Europe 
have been essentially critical and de- 
stnictive The Reformation, for ex- 
ample, W’as critical, not constructive So 
was the movement one of whose waves 
culminated in the French Revolution, and 
which IS at work just as vigorously, onl}’ 
in another wa}^ to-day Indeed, nothing 
could show the continuity of histoi*}" more 
clearly, and particularly the point winch 
we are now considering, than the fact that 
the great modern social movement, 
throughout Europe, is even now^ as its 
workers confess, engaged m pulling 
down the last remnants of the Feudal 
S3^stein 

If we look m another direction we shall 
find that the great and splendid gams 
which have been made in the realm of the 
intellect have had their most striking 
effects, from the point of view of liistor3% 
in the breaking down of the old spiritual 
domination The intellectual histor3^ of 
the past eight centuries has been that of 
inquiry, criticism, doubt, objection , of 
the frame of mind which seeks to know' 
for itself and will take nothing on trust , 
of patient research and investigation, — 
in a word, of the inductive method. And 
the result has been that, although m its 
quest it has thrown up vast stores of 
knowledge, the great intellectual mo\'e- 
ment of modern times has given us no 
constructive philosophy of life , nothing 
as yet, indeed, to take the place, as an 
effective life-synthesis, of that simple \'et 
powerful formulation of the riddle ' of 
existence to which the whole VA^estern 
world yielded heartfelt and unques- 
tioning allegiance seven or eight centuries 
ago 

More than this, the practical inspiration 
of that simpler age has welTmgh faded 
away. AVhat is the chill mediocrity of 
modem religious assent when compared 
with the passion of conviction wfiiicli 
wrought so powerfully in the saints and 
mystics of that earlier age ? Where is the 
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profundity of faith and the supreme self- 
dedication to a labour of love which built 
the great Cathedrals ^ 

The writer would suggest, merely as 
something to be thought over, the idea 
that we may see, in the history of Chris- 
tianity through the centunes that are 
past, a great wave of spiritual life rising 
and falling , first of all gradually ex- 
pressing itself, in the outer world, in a vast 
constructive synthesis of life, both spiritual 
and secular , this period of construction 
being followed by a period of destruction 
in which that synthesis is being broken 
up, but broken up in such a way that, 
in the very process of the breaking, 
material is continually being gathered for 
the synthesis which is to come 

Thus, while the spirit of scientific inquiry, 
the movement of social redistribution, and 
the growing self-consciousness of nationali- 
ties have gone far to break up the religious, 
social and political synthesis of the twelfth 
century, yet they have all the time been 
accumulating fresh material and generat- 
ing new combinations for (what we may 
hope to be) the wider and greatei synthesis 
which will come with the next great life- 
wave and the next great period of con- 
struction 

Thus, if we can find room in our philo- 
sophy for the idea of another coming of 
the Christ as a Teacher, ‘‘ in the con- 
summation of the age,” it will not be 
difficult for us to read in the history of 
Christianity the record of that great 
movement of construction and destruc- 
tion which, according to our view, must 
naturally divide one such coming from 
another. And we may see in the breaking 
up of old forms and traditions, in the 
weakening of old allegiances, and in the 
almost complete secularisation of our in- 
tellectual world, no longer causes of alarm 
and regret but rather the truest grounds 
for loy and hope 

For we see, going on before our eyes, 
the very process which, in the light 
of the suggestion here made, must render 
the influx of a new wave, and with it 
the coming of the Master, not only possible 
but necessary. 


V 

Traditional thought on the Second 
Coming. Reinterpretations. 

The association of the second coming of 
Christ with a somewhat spectacular ending 
of the world is so deeply ingrained in 
popular Christian thought that there is 
little chance, perhaps, of any other view 
obtaining a hearing 

To show^ how strongty a certain mental 
picture of that advent has taken possession 
of the general imagination, I may mention 
that an earlier pamphlet of the Order wms 
criticised (in a counter-pamphlet) as 
heretical, and as obviously heralding the 
approach of a false Christ, because, as a 
matter of fact, the true Christ would 
appear in the heavens with a shout ’ 

The quieter and plainer view that the 
spiritual history of our world is as yet far 
from being over, that a long and w'eary 
pilgrimage still lies before our race, and that 
therefore the loving care and provision 
which broods over the great human 
family, and which the religious sense 
must needs postulate, will send it, from 
time to time, the supreme help and 
blessing of the personal presence of Great 
Teachers, is one which perhaps can look 
for little textual support of the kind that 
would appeal to the orthodox mind, but 
which must be content to rest, for those 
who incline to it, on a certain inherent 
reasonableness of its owm. So, too, must 
the view, already suggested, that the 
Christ, if and when He come again, will 
come just as He came before, and as all 
Great Ones have come in the past, — 
namely, quite simply as a Man among 
men. 

How far the tendency towards an over- 
literal interpretation, so common in all 
the religions, has contributed towards the 
average mental picture of the second 
advent, may be left an open question. 
But there are certainly one or two points 
in the traditional belief which, interpreted 
in a somewhat less highly coloured and 
unusual way, would fit in perfectly with 
the version which I have ventured to 
suggest. 
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(1) llius, that the Chiist will come as a 
Judge IS profoundly true, even if we 
substitute the idea that He will come as a 
Teacher toi the more dramatic picture 
vinch would place Him on a throne in the 
heavens judging the nations of the earth 

No Great Teacher can come amongst 
men without being a Judge. For the 
contact of such a Teacher with the 
humanity of the time is, in the most 
literal sense, a and by their m- 

stmctive leaction upon His presence the 
ranks of men are infallibly discnminated 

It IS of the nature of all high spmtuahty 
that, while it exercises a potent attraction 
upon its hke, it equally strongly repels 
that which is unhke itself Hence the un- 
bounded hatred and ferocity with which 
mankind has often received the most 
loving and lovable of souls — a pheno- 
menon which, but for the explanation just 
given, would be one of the most cunous 
in history 

Another reason for the antagonism is 
to be iound in the fact that, where any 
veiy powerful and positive quality 
exists, it must inevitably throw its 
opposite into lelief Thus an intense 
puiitj/ must evei tear the veil from con- 
cealed impurity , perfect truth must of its 
owm ^ enty expose hypocrisy , heavenly 
love must automatically show up pnde 
and selfishness in their ugliest colours 

Who shall abide His presence'? That 
IS a question which holds good of all 
Great Spiritual Teachers All are Judges , 
but the judgment which they pass is not 
one dealt out accoidmg to the machmery ot 
an eaithly tribunal, but one which is 
pronounced by the heart of man himself 
m Its own spontaneous self-revelation And 
so must It ever be , for the coming of ihe 
w 01 Id’s Great Teachers is ever the su- 
preme demand upon the intuition of the 
race 

(2) Anothei thing which is said of the 
second coming of Christ is that He will 
appeal sin rounded by His angels This, as 
any student of the occult side of hfe knows, 
IS hteially true, even were He to appear 
simply as a Teachei For every Great 
Teacher is sui rounded by hosts of in- 


visible attendants who not only come to 
bathe in His glorious magnetism and to 
share in the teaching that He gives, but 
to help Him in his work , and the ministry 
of such a Teacher upon earth has its 
unseen side, its accompaniment of invisible 
activities, which is far vaster and more 
potent than the side which is seen 

In the case of a Christ, this splendid rein- 
forcement of angelic activity would be on 
the most magnificent scale, and a clair- 
voyant spectator of His woik amongst men 
would see something very different from 
the possibly humble Figure, despised and 
misunderstood, which, as of old, He 
might well appear to be in the outei 
world 

(3) If, however, we are trespassing here 
upon regions where some may not caie to 
follow us, we may take another point 
where quite an ordinaiy interpretation 
would seem to be possible I refei to the 
idea that the next advent of the Christ 
will be succeeded by a miilenmm, an age 
of gold, the founding of a kingdom of God 
upon eaith 

As to the precise relation between this 
idea and that of the end of the world 
I am not sure, nor do I think that it 
IS wholly clear in the populai mind — 
many people thinking of the second 
advent as marking the end of the woild, 
others thinking of it as introducing a pre- 
liminary age o± righteousness and bliss 
which, after the lapse of a thousand years, 
is to be succeeded by the general dis- 
solution 

Taking the idea of a millennium b}" 
itself, however, and bringing it into 
relation with the geneiai conception of 
the second coming of Christ as set forth in 
this chapter, it seems to the writei that 
there is every reason foi supposing that 
the next advent of our Lord, as a Teachei , 
imght mark the inauguration of a peiiod 
01 happiness and justice foi liumamt} 
which, in comparison with what the world 
has been through since His last appeal - 
ance upon earth, might well deserve the 
name of a '‘golden age ” 

One thought, m itself, will help to suggest 
here what I mean 
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Our world to-day is alive with good 
movements all making for ideals of 
justice, of Brotherhood, of gentler and 
kindlier dealings between man and man 
One effect of the tremendous spintual 
stimulus of the presence of a Chnst — a 
stimulus w^hich, of course, would be ]ust 
as powerfully at work in the spiritual 
atmosphere of our world, even though the 
majority of His contemporaries were to 
tail to recognise Him through the body 
that He wore — would undoubtedly be to 
bring many of these movements to frui- 
tion ; not, obviously, to make mankind 
perfect all at once, but at least to cleanse 
our so-called civilisation of many of its 
blackest blots and to introduce a saner 
and more reasonable ordering of life. 

And even a little cleansing of this kind 
would be revolutionary in its effect We 
have only to think, for example, what the 
effect would be if humanity were really to 
decide to abolish war and were then to 
apply the vast sums of money thus 
released to the solution of some of its 
more pressing social problems , or if 
jieople were to give up quarrelling about 
differences of outer doctrine in religion 
and were to find some great, simple, all- 
embracing spiritual synthesis in which 
they could all unite and be brothers , — 
and neither of these ideals are, as a matter 
of fact, so very far from the point of prac- 
tical achievement. 

The world is consciously working 
towards both even now. The Great War 
will probably open up the necessary 
opportunity to the former , some gentler 
breath from the heart of the World-Spint, 
such as IS not unlikely to be felt m the 
reaction after hostilities, may help to 
bring the latter nearer to realisation The 


coming of the Lord of Love might 
complete the process, or at least set the 
necessary forces at work which wouJd, 
within a reasonable time, secure, its 
completion 

So that, even apart from all its popular 
associations, the belief that the next 
coming of the Christ is to inaugurate 
a millennium is one which is not without 
its basis in reason and probability. And 
there may, perhaps, have been some 
excuse for a prophetic eye which, looking 
forward over the dark and troubled cen- 
turies to the “ consummation of the age ” 
and the second coming of the Lord, should 
have seen, beyond that coming, a future 
so fair and smiling that it seemed to be a 
veritable kingdom of God upon earth. 

Perhaps it is significant that at this very 
time the world is beginning to dream of a 
better, nobler age which is to dawn after the 
Great War , and that one of the most re- 
markable of all the prophecies which have 
been published about this War should have 
spoken of the time when hostilities shall 
be over as the time of the “ sanctification 
of humanity ’’ and of the '' beginning of the 
happiness of mankind ” 

The reinterpretation of the traditional 
idea of the second coming might, along 
these lines, be worked out at greater length 
and m greater detail. I merely put 
forward the above suggestions for what 
they are worth and leave them to the 
judgment of the reader ; not without 
hope, however, that they may help, m the 
case of a few readers at least, to reinfuse 
life and inspiration into a belief which 
modern thought m the West has almost 
ceased to take seriously. 

E. A WODEHOUSE, 


{To be continued ) 
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[The Note, which we here print, was originally written m answer to a number of 
questions on the subject sent by the Secretary of the Moral Education League, 
and is published in the Herald as it may interest Western readers, although it 
IS obviously inappropriate to the East.] 


M y own experience with regard to 
" Sex Teaching ” leads me to the 
conclusion that the teaching of the 
subject entirely depends upon the teacher. 
I am not at all prepared to advocate the 
introduction of the subject as a part of 
the curriculum, for teaching is at present 
a profession and is thus debased from the 
priestly character which it enjoyed in 
ancient civilisations If our teachers re- 
garded their calling as sacred and de- 
finitely strove to live a special life of 
pill ity— dedicating themselves to the 
young generation as representatives from 
the old — then we might safely entrust the 
teaching of sex science to their pupils. If 
the State were at all alive to the dominant 
importance of education, the questions 
asked would solve themselves, for no one 
would be tolerated as a teacher who had 
not been trained from* childhood for the 
purpose, who had not shown signs of such 
qualities as marked him out worthy of the 
calling. 

I am therefore not m favour of beginning 
at the wrong end. I do not think we can 
afford to entrust so vital a subject to 
people who do not necessarily teach 
because they regard teaching as an offer- 
ing to God. I do not think we can afford 
to entrust such work to people whose 
qualifications are reckoned in terms of 


certificates rather than in terms oi seriucc 
to the State and love to the imung. 

Individual teachers may feel that they 
can approach the subject usefully. They 
may have a way with them which \i'ill' 
enable them to emphasise the necessari 
factors m the problem, and behind their 
words may be the driving force of a life 
of purit}^ and unselfishness. Let such 
teachers take up the subject and teach it 
as they think best, but no teacher should 
venture to speak unless he feels within 
him the power to lift the minds and 
emotions of his listeners into reverence 
and purity. 

No, if anything is to be done, and I am 
the first to agree that something must be 
done, make a definite effort to tram the 
fathers and mothers into a sense of their 
responsibilities Here the Moral Educa- 
tW7i League might initiate a most valuable 
movement by sending out competent men 
and women to gather periodically together 
the mothers and fathers in villages and 
towns, explaining to them their respon- 
sibilities and suggesting ways m which 
they may fulfil their obligations to their 
children Much stress is being laid, 
nowadays, on sanitation and hygiene, and 
equal stress needs to be laid on the force 
which, rightly used, may uplift to heroism, 
but which, if abused, degrades to misery. 
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The subject must be brought out ol its 
present unhealthy surroundings and 
treated as a determining factor in the 
growth of the individual and the welfare 
of the State Marriage should be placed 
before every boy and girl of a certain 
standard of physical health and of ade- 
quate moral growth (the age would vary) 
as a natural factor in the course of evolu- 
tion and, incidentally, as a possible 
source ol much useful happiness I think 
it important to \B.y stress on the evolu- 
tionary aspect of marriage, pointing out 
that part of our duty towards posterity 
is to provide fitting vehicles through 
which the generation succeeding our own 
may come into the world Patriotism, 
for example, involves living in such a wa}’ 
that the future citizens of our country 
may be better equipped from all points 
ot view to do her honour and to increase 
her fame and reputation The physiology 
of sex and the method by which human 
beings are born into the world are sub- 
ordinate considerations only to be treated 
when a grasp of the underlying principles 
has already been obtained, and from the 
earliest age I would lay insistent stress on 
service and sacrifice as the basis of all true 
happiness, as the basis of every relation- 
ship, whether to individuals or to the 
State. As the child grows older, the area 
of service and sacrifice becomes wider and 
more complicated, involving more strongly 
that element of self-restraint which must 
be indicated from the beginning, since it 
enters largely into the question now before 
us Later on the ethics of special service, 
e g , Si profession considered as the fulfil- 
ment of an obligation to the State, may 
be considered, and under this head will 
come the question of the natural force 


which finds its outlet in married life and 
depends for its existence upon the union 
of the male and female aspects of mani- 
fested life Marriage must therefore be 
treated as the door to a life of great self- 
surrender and sacrifice. It must be 
pointed out that marriage in^mlves, there- 
fore, mutual affection based on sympathy ( 
for without love the self-surrender and 
sacrifice would be impossible and the 
married life would not onl}' be harmful to 
the State, but a misery to both husband 
and wife, and a crime towards the children. 
Marriage is one of the \\ a3xs by v Inch man 
evolves, but it teaches many lessons 
which are hard to learn unless learnt in 
the atmosphere of mutual affection. 
Mariiage is the beginning of the State of 
to-morrow, and those who love their 
countiy must be eager that the young 
State should be born in, and live amidst; 
health^q purposeful, and, above all, peace- 
ful surroundings. . 

Associate the idea of marriage in the 
minds of the young with a sense of its 
solemnity and beauty, and make it clear 
that no marriage will bring true happiness 
to husband and wife which does not seek 
to perpetuate the love it generates and to 
make that love a power so dedicated to 
the upbringing of the children that they 
may grow into worthy and honourable 
citizenship. 

The above remarks are doubtless vague 
and hardly adequate to the definite and 
immediate solution of the question as to 
sex teaching But we must begin frorn 
above and not from belowg and before we 
begin to establish practical schemes we 
must establish the spirit m which they 
must be worked. 

G. S. Arundale. 
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Tlie Star Room, as seen from the Theosophieal Headquarters’ building. 


A REPORT OF STAR WORK IN INDIA FROM ADYAR 

By Dr Mary Rocke 


Dr Rocke, Acting Organising Secretary, 
writes as follows — 

Adyar, Feb 11th, 1915 

Our report comes late and represents, therefore, four 
instead of three months’ work, the reason being 
that we have so much on hand and so few to help, 
that to stop to look back, even for a few moments, has 
seemed almost impossible. Probably also the watchword 
for 1915, Behold, I Gome Quickly, given by Mrs Besant, 
and the marvellous words repeated by Mr 0 Jmarajadasa 
at the same Convention meeting—" He has said ‘ When 
the world is ready by your work I shall come,’ ’’ have 
contributed to this feeling of urgency and of the imperative 
demands of the work 

last Autumn Mai or Peacock left Adyai for the Front, 
and we stepped into the gap thus left. Miss Bell, a 
generous helper of the Star Shop in London, arrived about 
the same time, and on October 11th we commenced work 
by renting the octagon room of the G-uest House bungalow, 
the original Theosophical Puhhslnng House, with large 
French windows opening out on to spacious verandahs on 
east, north and soutli On the same day our Protector, 
IHi's Besant, visited the room together wuth Mr C 
Jinarajadasa 

During Convention the Star Boom and its verandah 
were thronged between meetings, making us wonder what 
we should have done without premises of our own for the 
Order, and only regretting that we had not another room 
tor the Servants of the Star, where they might have met 
and planned and worked and gathered in the children, 
independently of the adults Members from all over 
India, as well as from Ceylon and Burmah, came, day after 
day, full of enthusiasm and interest The Star Octagon 
Boom was like a magnet they could not resist, and very 
encouraging were their warm-hearted appreciation and 
co-operation All seemed eager to work, and the long 
list of 63 Local Secretaries and Helpers, which we pubhshed 
in the January number of the Brothers of the Star, was 
almo.st entirely composed of volunteers who offered for 
work at the Star Boom during Convention Some of the 
63 are allotted to work amongst the Young People, some 
amongst Women, others in villages, or m the various 
dialects, or for the Herald of the Star 

Our stock of Star literature, including that ordered 
Irom London on purpose for Convention, and for the 
current year, was quickly sold out — everything w'e had 
w ent, except Heralds, and we could have disposed of much 
more Many members on leaving carried away bundles 
of our Indian Leaflet of the Order, for propaganda, which 
includes, m its new form, Servants of the Star orgamsation 
and duties Miss Hermgton, of Benares, gave devoted 
and splendid help during her short Convention visit, and 
w e washed she could have remained to help 

Our experience, both at the Star Shop in London and 
uow^ at the Star Boom at Adyar, goes to prove that the 


existence of such a place is incalculable in the lesults and 
opportunities it cieates It is like bringing the Order mto 
incarnation on the physical plane instead of leaving it 
suspended out of the conscious reach of mankind, and that 
at a time when He is mgh It would be well if, instead of 
allowing such places to he closed, as has 3 ust been done at 
290, Begent Street, London, for need of a paltry £300 or 
£500 a year, we could proceed to open similar Star shops in 
the best streets of all our large towns Not with the idea 
of creating funds for the Order, for such shops must almost 
inevitably sacnflce money, since all is made secondary to 
propaganda — but purely with the one purpose of spreading 
the message and cieating a centre whence the influence of 
the Coming radiates on all who enter, as well as on the- 
city itself 

On October 18th the daily War Meditation was started, 
and has been held without a day’s break since then. A 
German member was one of the most regular of our numbei* 
as long as she was at Adyai Hindu, Parsi, English, 
Dutch, American are generally present, and to-day we 
numbered sixteen, which is about our usual attendance 
For five or ten minutes beforehand Mr Wedgwood plays 
to us, then the room is incensed, the sentences repeated, 
and after the meditation we close with the Invocation 
All of us are probably sensible of the Force present, and 
two or three ot our number have seen visions from time to 
time during the ten minutes’ silence 

At the question meeting taken by Mrs Besant during 
the Adyar Convention, she was asked how we ought to 
meditate in order to help concerning the war, and she 
replied that we should direct our force against the organised 
Ideal of Violence We have ]ust reprinted the War 
Meditation card, as it is much in demand, and our first 
3,000 was exhausted by Christmas 

In October all members in India received a paper 
explaining the Servants of the Star organisation, a War 
Meditation card, and a covering letter suggesting that we 
might attempt some special service along these lines before 
Convention In this way was launched the Servants of 
the Star work in India, while later, at Convention, two of 
the young people, Maung Maung Ji, a Burmese boy, and 
Malati Paranjpe, a Hindu girl, spoke for it at the Star 
Orgamsation meeting So far we have not much to show 
— only 214 members, of whom 50 joined during Convention 
But it will doubtless grow quickly when the young people 
themselves are free to take it up. 

The membership of the Order, in South India, was 83.> 
in October, and now, February 11th, is 1,165, an increase 
of 330 in the four months I believe the North India roll 
counts 1,490, making 2,565 for all India South India is , 
I suppose, roughly about, one-third the size of North India, 
aecordmg to our division. 

Our propaganda has been chiefly through the distribution 
of literature We posted back numbers of the 1914 
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Herald to about 360 Anglo-Indian clubs and hotels, tiniing 
them to arrive at Christmas, and we did the same with 
another 100 in other directions At the moment we are 
advertising our literature and the Order in Mrs Besant’s 
daily paper, New India We have taken half a column 
on the front page of the paper, for a fortmght, and to 
complete the scheme have ananged that on Saturday the 
Leaflet of the Order will be sent out with every one of the 
10,500 copies of the paper To be m order, our leaflets 
have to be printed as “ Supplement to New India," and 
this will probably entail their being read without fail, added 
to which we advertise m the leaflet as well as in New India, 
Mrs Besant’s two pamphlets, Why We Believe in the 
Cammg of a World-Teacher, the Edinburgh Lecture of 1912, 
and Tdl He Come, and her name attracts India 

In -lanuary, when Mr. 0 Jmarajadasa paid Bangalore 
a tlnee days’ lecturing visit, we sent 1,500 copies of his 
leaflet, When He Cornea, for distribution in advance, and 
othei literature, including copies past and present of the 
Hexdd, which were sold at the meetings We are doing 
the same to all the places which will be visited m the two 
months’ tour which Mr. C. Jmarajadasa is just about to 
make 

Mrs Besant’s name is, of course, a gieat help to us in 
India, and we have lately printed 30,000 of each of hei two 
pampJilets mentioned above Ormmsatwu wnd Activities 
of the Ordei, by Vi (1 S Arundale, is much liked here, 
and we have just printed 30,000 also of this, as we cannot 
wait for those ordeied from England All these pamphlets 
v\e sell at Id each, 1 Id. post free Leaflets of four pages 


we sell at four a Id , post tree, namely, Mr C Jiiiarajadasa’s 
When He Comes, at the end of which is an apphcatiou 
form for membership, and the Leaflet ot the Order winch 
includes a new piece, written specially for India, wdiile 
page 3 IS given up to the Seivants oi the 8tar and then 
duties, and to literature for sale, and page 4 consists ot 
tour forms for membership of the Order and of the Servants, 
and subscription to the Herald and to Brothers of the Idtai 
We find that almost all our applications foi membenship 
come in on these forms which are really part of the leaflets 
and not made to tear oft 

Of the Herald of the Star we have no good report to make 
The 600 subscriptions at beginning of 1914 reduced them- 
selves to 131 for 1915, in answer to the post card we sent 
to all subscribers m December, and since the rise ot price 
in the magazine, one or two of these have written to vvitli- 
draw' As we write, Eebruary 11th, our substriber 
number 226, of whom 51 are new 

Partly to stimulate members to read the Herald, <iiul at 
the earnest request ot workers for some link, we have 
started a small monthly sheet called Brothers of the Sfai, 
which will be distributed freely to all members in India 
price to others, Re 1 a year, post free — and so cannot 
affect the Herald contributions Its object is to suggest, 
and record for the help of its readers. Star work in India 
Copies of the two first numbers shall follow' next week 
Miss Hamilton, of Australia, has helped us throughout, 
and we shall miss her, as she has left for Pans this week 
M Rocke, Organising Secretary 

South India 
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SERVANTS OF THE STAR 
'llie attention of oui readers is drawn to the 
following report of the Cardiff branch of the 
(Jrder of the Servants of the Star This 
Order has been making much progress lately 
with the unflagging help of Mr R Balfour 
C'larkCj who will shortly, how^ever, have to hand 
o\ er his duties temporarily to Miss Arundale, as 
he IS needed for service in connection with the 
war The Cardiff branch is one of the best 
evaraples of our activities, both in the work of 
the servants of the Star and of the Order of the 
Star in the East Miss A M Ridler, Miss 
Thomas and Mrs Stevenson How'ell are strong 
and able leaders, and under their guidance much 
is being done 

“ The work ot the Branch is still progressing Although 
we have received no new members, •we are getting into 
closer touch with those who have already Domed We 
hope that during the coming month moie of the children 
will dehiutely 30 m our Order. 

“ At our last Committee Meeting w’e decided to start 
a atudy Circle for the children over ten years of age, in 
< unnection with Mr Amndale’s series of Studies on ‘ At 
the Feet of the Master,’ having fortnightly evemng meet- 
iiigb for the purpose, at which we hope to get the children 
themselves to take part either by asking questions or by 
joining m the discussions 

“ We think of making the junior series the basis of our 
Saturday afternoon Talks In this w'ay we hope to make 
much progress and feel that the children will thus recognise 
the universality of the Order to which they belong 
“ We are also starting a Servants of the Star Library, 
into which we hope many good books will find their way , 
we think this ■wull be a great means for influencing the 
thoughts ot the children Our Leader has kindly offered 
to supply us with the first copy of ‘ The Young Age,’ and 
we are all looking forwaid, with interest, to its arrival 
■■ We have secured 100 Leaflets of ‘ Servants of the Star ’ 
lor distribution and thus hope to make our work and our 
Order well known 

“ The children are still interested m the work they do, 
luanv ai tides have been completed and are stored away 
until the great day when they will make many little children 
happy The carpentry, under Mr TrimnelTs direction, is 
ile\ eloping into qmte a serious occupation in which the 
boys are thoroughly interested 
“ Oim Leader has this month been -giving a series of 
three talks on ‘ Thought Browmes,’ suggested by articles 
m the Lotus Journal, intended to show the importance and 
power of thought , the last of the senes is to be given on 
Saturday next and wull be illustrated by a few of the most 
common and important thought-forms 
“ After reading and considering the letters m the Hemld, 
we have all come to the conclusion that it is the teaching 
Mde of our work that is of the greatest value m the training 
of our children, and w^e shall, in the future, therefore, give 
greater prominence and consideration to this than we have 
yet done, and we expect to be greatly helped by the series 
ot booklets which are being prepared ” 


WANTED AN EVANGELIST 

William Archer had a remarkable article under 
this title in the Daily News oi March 12th, of 
which the following two paragraphs will be par- 
ticularly interesting to Star members — 

“ Was there ever such an opportunity lor a golden- 
mouthed Evangelist — a preacher of the simple, 
straightforward gospel that alone can save a dis- 
tracted generation ? In times ot peace men's 
minds are apt to be sluggish and irreceptive 
Even those who are progressively inclined put 
their faith m slow development, and are apt to 
fear what they call idealism People who live in 
a tolerably habitable house will rather be content 
with trivial repairs and additions than face the 
discomforts of a total reconstruction But when 
the house has tumbled about then ears — when 
some sort of reconstruction is manifestly neces- 
sary, unless they are to revert to the condition of 
nomads or cave-dwellers — then is the oppor- 
tunity for a great Architect > Nor need he be a 
man of stupendous intellect the conditions of 
sane home-buildmg for human beings are not 
really so very obscure The genius he requires 
IS that of Persuasion — of constraining men to 
listen, and setting free the common sense that is 
almost everywhere paralysed by cupidities and 
vanities, superstitions and delusions 

“ ‘ There never has been a prophet,’ it may be 
said, ‘ who produced any far-reaching effect in 
his own life- time The Buddha, Jesus, Paul, 
died almost unknown Even Mahomet’s imme- 
diate influence was little more than parochial 
Therefore it is foolish to hope that any one man 
can shape to benefiicent issues the coming world- 
crisis ’ Perhaps it is. I do not pretend that my 
hope rises to the pitch of expectation or faith 
It IS difficult to imagine one voice soaring clear 
and supreme over the chaotic clamour of modern 
politics and journalism But journalism cuts 
two ways If it enables a thousand voices to 
babble and shriek, it also permits of the mdefinite 
reduplication of one voice Perhaps the reason 
the prophets of old produced so little immediate 
effect was precisely that they lacked the magic 
sounding-board of the Press ’ ” 


PORTRAIT OF THE HEAD OF THE 
ORDER. 

Members of the Order may be interested to 
know that there are still many copies remaining, 
at No I, Upper Woburn Place, of the coloured 
reproduction of the portrait of the Head by Mr 
Alfred Hitchens, which was given away with 
the first issue of 1914 Any one may obtain a 
copy (post free) by sending is , to the Acting 
Business Manager, Herald of the Star Office, i, 
I'pper Woburn Place, London, W C 
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[It should he clearly understood that the contents of “ In the Starlight are the personal views of the 
writer. Neither the Head nor the Order are at all responsible for them. But the writer feels he is 
more useful to his readers in expressing freely his own thoughts and feeling, than if he were to 
confine himself to bare chronicles of events and to conventional ethical expressions.] 


4 MONO the many problems we shall 
have to face when the war is over 
^is the problem of India, and I make 
no apology for devoting this month’s 
Starlight to the consideration of some of 
the questions involved The difficulty we 
have to combat is ignorance — either the 
Ignorance of those who have never been to 
India or the ignorance of many who, 
having lived there, have been unable to 
understand their Indian fellow-citizens, 
and, in consequence, imagine that they 
know everything. The British nation 
must realise once for all that Indian 
problems are not to be settled by the mere 
application of Western political theories 
and methods We must cease to accept 
as final authorities eminent viceroys and 
retired Anglo-Indian officials simply be- 
cause they have lived so many years in 
India, and because they speak as if they 
were the benevolent fathers of the Indian 
race. We must cease to accept as gospel 
the superficial leaders on Indian affairs 
as contributed to our foremost newspapers. 
We must get rid of the idea that because 
an Anglo-Indian official has ruled over 
vast areas and many thousands of people, 
therefore he knows the hearts of his 
subjects and has been touched by their 
aspirations. On the other hand, we must 


not be swayed by ignorant sentimentality, 
by the idea that everything Indian is 
beautiful and wonderful and spiritual 
Each nation has its glories and its sordid- 
ness, and India is no exception. 

* JK >15 

If you wish to find out what India 
stands for at present, go to the utterances 
of her own statesmen and publicists, 
and not to the second-hand guesses of 
foreigners If you wish to feel the heart 
of Indian aspiration, read the speeches of 
Gokhale, of Tilak, of Naoroji, of Ranade, 
of Gandhi, of Lajpat Rai, and you will 
know India better than you could ever 
know her from the orations of Curzon, or 
Macdonnell, or Rees, or Hewett Use 
your common sense with regard to India 
and do not be content to accept at second- 
hand that which you can as easily obtain 
at first-hand if only you will take a little 
trouble 

Above all, do not allow yourself to 
share the narrowness of attitude which 
characterises so much of the procedure 
of the Government of India. Do not be 
swayed by the fact that Indian customs 
differ from Western customs, by the 
fact that Indian religions differ" from 
Christianity, by the fact that India has 
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her own individual destiny to work 
out apart from any possible association 
with Great Britain. Do not dismiss Keir 
Hardie’s ideas on India, or Ramsay 
Macdonald’s, because your Anglo-Indian 
friends tell you that they went out to 
India in prejudice and wrote books on 
the results of prejudice combined with 
the experience of a few weeks’ touring 
Most Anglo-Indian officials suffer from 
a similar disability However free from 
prejudice they may be when they leave 
the West, they enter a hot-bed of prejudice 
as soon as they become members of the 
station club, and the longer they stay the 
more they become slaves of Anglo-Indian 
customs and thought Reject Keir Hardie 
and Ranisay Macdonald if you like, but 
be just to India and get rid of the idea 
that because a person lives a long time in 
a place, therefore he knows all about it 
It is all a matter of temperament, as 
Mr. G. K Chesterton would say, and know- 
ledge of India depends upon sympathy and 
desire to understand, far, far more than 
upon the number of years we pass within 
her frontiers I have now been nearly a 
year m Bude, and know next to nothing 
about its surroundings and its inhabitants, 
while a friend who came for a week was 
able to tell me much I did not know. 


At least be clear on one point. India 
is determined to have self-government, 
and whether it is to be self-government 
within the Empire or outside depends 
almost entirely upon the wisdom of 
British statesmen strengthened by British 
public opinion, and directed by the British 
sense of justice Every great Indian, every 
educated Indian, every Indian patriot, is 
agreed that self-government must come 
soon Either Great Britain may give it 
or India will take it, and Those who ad- 
minister the world are waiting to see if 
the lesson of the loss of the American 
colonies has been learned or not America 
went because England was selfish and 
ignorant. Are we at the parting of the 
ways — shall India follow America, or has 
Britain grown since 1780 ? 


In England, the House of Lords, in 
rejecting Lord Crewe’s motion for the 
establishment of an Executive Council for 
the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 
has undoubtedly dealt a serious blow 
at the stabilit}/ of the Empire Another 
shock has come in the passing through 
the Viceroy’s Legislative Council of a 
coercive measure intended to deal with 
sedition, placing in the hands of one or 
two officials power to sentence accused 
persons without appeal — thus subjecting 
three hundred millions of British subjects 
to what amounts to ngorous martial law. 
We do not care much about these things 
over here, because we do not know' what 
they mean to an Indian, and because it 
saves us much trouble to have our con- 
sciences lulled to sleep by the assurance 
that all that is done is necessary to 
India’s welfare, and that those who 
know most about India are responsible 
for it all. 

If, however, you are not satisfied with 
such assurances, read, as I have already 
said, the pronouncements of Indian states- 
men, and put yourself in touch with 
moderate Indian public opinion by sub- 
scribing to The Leader of Allahabad and 
to New India of Madras — both news- 
papers being warm supporters of Great 
Britain while, at the same time, fearless 
critics of that which they conceive to be 
injustice and misrule You will then 
read what is thought about the actions 
of the House of Lords and of the Legis- 
lative Council — at least you will read what 
Indian newspapers dare print under the 
ngour of the Indian Press Act 


Personally, I should feel much more 
disquietude as to the future were it not 
for two facts. First, the sincere desire of 
India’s most enlightened sons to co- 
operate with Great Britain in a world- 
mission ; second, the ever-growing in- 
fluence of the Theosophical Society under 
Mrs. Besant’s magnificent leadership The 
average Anglo - Indian distrusts Mrs. 
Besant because she does not, like himself, 
echo Anglo-Indian prejudices ; but I do 
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not consider I am exaggerating when 
I state deliberately that, but foi Mrs 
Besant, India would be much further from 
Great Britain than she is to-day No one 
who has not lived in India with Mrs 
Besant can have the slightest conception 
of the trust she has won from the best 
Indians throughout the land, and now 
that her duties take her into the political 
held she stands second to none in public 
estimation. All her influence is con- 
tinually exerted on the side of moderation, 
in the cause of co-operation between Great 
Britain and India, and her association 
with Bradlaugh, her success in bringing 
to a triumphant issue causes apparently 
lost, give to political India the hope that, 
though Legislative Councils and the House 
of Lords, unhampered by public opinion 
in Great Britain, may undermine the 
foundations of the Empire, wiser counsels 
must ultimately prevail if Mrs Besant still 
proclaims her unalterable attachment to 
the ideal of India and Great Britain 
united for common world-action Vice- 
roys, Lieutenant-Governors, officials, may 
say wdiat they like, may hamper as they 
please, but if Mrs Besant asks Indians 
still to trust Britain and Britain’s sense 
of justice, Indians are prepared to respond, 
because she has served her adopted 
motherland for over twenty years with 
a whole-hearted devotion and unsw^ervmg 
aim which no viceroy or other Anglo- 
Indian official has ever yet given. Dis- 
approve of Mrs Besant as you will, but 
remember, before it is too late, that she 
represents Indian aspiration and stands 
as a proof that India loves those who 
truly serve hei , no matter what their race 
may be 

* * !i« 

The Theosophical Society represents, 
moreover, the only real link between India 
and Great Britain Nowhere, save at 
meetings of the Theosophical Society, will 
be found a fraternisation of the East and 
West, based on mutual respect and 
sympathy The missionary despises Hin- 
duism, Islam, Zoroastrianism, however 
much he may seek to cover his contempt 
under the cloak of enquiry, and his schools 


and his medical missions, however ad- 
mirable, are but ways of drawing Indians 
from the faiths of their ancestors Con- 
\ ersion is his trade, and however much he 
may establish useful side-shows, they are 
merely intended to impress people with 
the superiority of Christianity as a 
civilising agency and as a moral force. 
In other words, the missionary is a con- 
stant reminder to the Indian that 
Christianity — the religion of his British 
fellow-subjects and rulers — claims, m the 
persons of its later adherents, superiority 
over all other faiths, and the establishment 
of a Christian church in India, with its 
Metropolitan, its Bishops, and all the 
other paraphernalia of organisation, is a 
sign of one phase of the gulf between 
East and West, as the West is at present 
constituted The rulers attend the church , 
the ruled worship in the temple ’ The 
rulers, scrupulously neutral while in 
India, are loud m their praise of rai ^sionary 
effort when they become free from the 
superficial bonds of outward tolerance 
What real sympathy can there be between 
official and governed when there is no 
real respect on the part of the ruler for 
the religions to which the governed 
belong ? 

Here lies much of the Theosophical 
Society’s work A European Theosophist 
is almost at once received into the in- 
timacy of an Indian home, because 
Theosophists in India have the reputation 
of being truly tolerant and not merely 
officially so Indians may protest publicly 
their unwavering attachment to Great 
Britain , may raise monuments to Viceroys 
and Governors , may give the names of 
Commissioners and Collectors to schools, 
hospitals, waterworks, libraries ; may 
purchase titles, favour, position but I 
have experience that they will serve 
Theosophists as they would never serve 
any official save one beloved for his real 
sympathy and self - sacrifice Why ^ 
Simply because the Theosophist does not 
jump to conclusions and goes out to 
India in the hope of helping India to work 
out her own welfare instead of striving to 
mould her to British interests 
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I am convinced that the destinies ot 
Great Britain and India lie together, but 
we in' the West must become alive to our 
responsibilities, and the war must teach 
us that success depends as much upon 
peace and contentment in India as upon 
the strength of the Navy or the valour 
of the Army. Had India been in revolt 
now, what would have been our position ^ 
That she is not in revolt is due partly to 
her recognition that on the whole the 
individual official strives to be just in his 
dealings with his people, and partly to her 
expectation that Great Britain will, when 
the war is over, listen gladly to the voice of 
Indian public opinion, which is even now 
preparing to express its needs by beginning 
to organise and to plan If we are to 
listen gladly, however, we must grow to 
understand, and now that we are in the 
throes of war, and have had prominently 
brought before us the valour and devotion 
of Indian princes and Indian warriors, we 
must begin to recognise that India is not 
a mere appanage 
of Empire, a life- 
less jewel in the 
Imperial crown, 
but a young nation 
even now vibrating 
with the promise 
of its future glory 
and strong in the 
valour Of sons 
whose ] oy is in the 
service of their 
motherland Draw 
this young nation 
to you, young in 
ambition and 
power though old 
m tradition and 
spirituality, and it 
may stand by your 
side in the pursu- 
ance of common 
ideals and common 
hopes- Seek to 
coerce it, to fetter 
its limbs lest it 


move away, and you will find that the India 
you could have won will seek elsewhere the 
freedom you might have been privileged 
to offer her Great Britain has worked well 
for liberty and honour, and partmf her 
reward might be the placing in her hands, 
for India's taking, of the most ‘priceless 
gift a nation can ever gain 
We pray that this may be so, but if it 
is to be, then those who love truth above 
prejudice and convention, who know that 
no nation can grow except m the sunshine 
of its own special life and conditions, must 
set to work to educate public opinion 
to give India what she needs for her 
growth, what those who love her insist 
must be hers. India cries for that \^erv 
liberty through which Britain herself 
has grown into strength and power , and 
if Britain gives it thankfully and gladly, 
rejoicing that the young nation entrusted 
to her care is so soon following her into 
manhood, then the British Empire may 
yet be the glory of the world, because it has 
realised that an 
Empire is greater 
when composed of 
free and indepen- 
dent nations than 
when based dn the 
unwilling subjuga- 
tion of less power- 
ful peoples to the 
dominion of mere 
physical strength. 
Other empires 
have fallen be- 
cause they im- 
agined that the 
world existed for 
them ; may the 
British Empire 
endure because it 
has learned to 
know that its life 
depends upon 
service of the 
world in which it 
lives. 

G S.Arundale. 



Order, Mrs Annie Besant, Mr C W Leadbeater, Mr J Jinarajadasa, 
Mr G S Arundale and Mr T Nityananda 
Many readers of the ‘ Herald ’* will, perhaps, be interested to see this 
photograph, which has not been leproduced before —E A W 




[On May 8th, 1891, Helena Petrovna Blavatsky passed away after a life of heroic 
struggle and labour ; and, under the name of White Lotus Day, that day is cele- 
brated each year, in her memory, by Theosophists all the world over. 

That the day should not pass altogether unnoticed in the “ Herald of the 
Star,” we have asked an old friend and pupil of H. P. B.’s, Miss Francesca Arundale, 
to contribute a few lines about her earliest teacher.] 


T he nineteenth century knew no 
more striking personality than that 
of Helena Petrovna Blavatsky, 
although she was condemned by the 
majority of her contemporaries as an 
impostor and a charlatan. 

Her tremendous intellect won from 
most an unwilling admiration, and many 
scientific and literary men who came in 
contact with her were reluctantly forced 
to admit that her knowledge and power 
were far beyond the ordinary In spite of 
themselves and their prejudices, they were 
compelled to acknowledge that she was a 
most remarkable woman But those who 
knew her well, and the writer of this 
present article is proud to number herself 
among such, would not consider her 
intellect, great as it was, as the most 
prominent characteristic of her nature. 

Born of a noble family in Russia, she 
left home and country while still young, 
dominated by a powerful will which over- 
came all opposition and. difficulties, and 
at length we find her in 1875 associated 
with Colonel Olcott m founding a Society 
known as the Theosophical Society. Small 


as this Society was in its infancy, it was 
destined to become a vast movement in 
all countries and, like the Banyan tree of 
India, from the one stem to send down 
branches which should take root in their 
turn, till the shadow of the great tree 
should spread far and wide over the 
earth This mighty work has been ac- 
complished by the devotion of more than 
one great soul, and we can realise the 
guiding power of those behind the Society, 
in that it did not sink into oblivion when 
its first great leader passed away, but has 
renewed its strength and power, has 
spread yet further its message to the 
world, has upheld the ideal of Theosophy 
in the domains of literature, science, 
morals and spirituality, under the wise 
guidance of one who was found worthy 
and capable of carrying on the work. 

What were the qualifications which this 
first of our Leaders brought with her into 
incarnation, and what were the hin- 
drances that she had to overcome in the 
carrying out of her mission ? 

She possessed a strong will, a deter- 
mination to lead her own life, which 
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slKJwed itself at a \'ery early age Care- 
less as to what the w(3rld might sa} of her, 
she puisued her way undaunted b}" 
obloquy or abuse, but that way ne\^er led 
lier to wander from her life's work in 
seaich of amusement or rest 
A pioneer, the first worker in the 
great plan for the advancement of the 
hidden knowledge among men, she came 
equipped with strong power, and the very 
strength of this po\^er lay at the root of 
many of the qualities in her which offended 
the world of her time When the quarry- 
man digs out the block of marble which 
IS afterwards to be fashioned into the 
statue, he does not take the delicate 
chisel that will line m the beauty of form 
He has to take an instrument of strength, 
and such an instrument was H. P B 
She may have made mistakes , she had a 
difficult task to perform. There maj^ have 
been roughness in her nature, but she was 
a warrior soul fighting for Truth And 
who among us would not have gladly made 
her mistakes and shared in her defiance 
of the conventions, it we could have been 
found capable of doing her w'ork ? 

Strength, then, was her great qualifi- 
cation, strength to bear the blows rained 
upon her, both from the seen and the 
unseen worlds. That, in spite of this, she 
suffered keenly, is true. For, added to her 
strength was a devotion and a loyalty no 
less remarkable ; and when those Whose 
messenger she was, Whom she reverenced 
and loved, were scoffed at and ridiculed, it 
was not for herself that she minded being 
called an impostor, but she suffered deeply 
that scorn should be cast on Their names 
People sometimes ask why it should 
have been necessary to have had phe- 
nomena, and these often of a tnfling 
character. The fall of an apple caused a 
wise man to w'ork out the law of gravita- 
tion, and the duplication of a ring, the 
apport of a cup and saucer, and such like 
incidents, drew attention to facts in 
Nature which were inexplicable save in the 
light of hitherto unknown laws , and Mr. 
Sinnettwas enabled to put before the world,* 
m clear and scientific manner, what these 
apparently trifling phenomena involved 


Phenomena are not required now 
The Theosophical Society, with its three 
clearly defined objects, has become a 
strong guiding force in the spiritual and 
, intellectual life of many nations But let 
us not say that the breaking of the earth 
was unnecessary for the coming forth of 
the plant Let us give all honour to 
H P B , who volunteered for the thank- 
less office of becoming the first target, in 
the new movement, for the blow^s of a 
materialistic world 

Devotion and loyalty were strong 
characteristics of her nature, and her 
Master's word was to her absolute law 
Those who had the privilege of living 
with her at any time could not fail to 
notice that H P B had but one object — 
to carry out the work the Great Ones had 
given her to do For this she was willing 
to bear every kind of personal discomfort 
and would have sacrificed life itself, and 
more, in Their service Although an 
intensely virile strength was perhaps the 
most apparent characteristic of her nature, 
It must not be supposed that the qualities 
of gentleness and kindness were absent. 
She was impatient of any mawkish senti- 
mentality, but her gentleness to those in 
sorrow, her generosity (oftentimes, alas ' 
misplaced) were familiar to all who knew 
her She had in later years a bulky and 
unwieldy body, broken by long illness , 
but in spite of drawbacks of this nature 
she was certainly one who attracted all 
who came near her. Professors, scientists 
and learned men were fascinated with her 
conversation, and those who knew her 
intimately must always regard acquaint- 
ance with her as a privilege of the 
highest order. To the writer she was the 
first to open out the knowledge of the 
occult, and although much seemed diffi- 
cult to understand at the time, in looking 
back from the standpoint of thirty years 
and more in the Theosophical Society 
and also, let us hope, from wider know- 
ledge obtained from later teachers, H P B. 
stands forth as a great and honoured 
messenger of the White Lodge, and the 
work ^ she did as of priceless value to 
mankind. Francesca Arundale. 




New Crosby H\ll, Chelsea 

Erected undei the supervision ot Professor Geddes 


THE SPIRITUAL AIM OF CIVIC 
RECONSTRUCTION 


By Huntly Carter 

[The great movement of our times may, m one sense, be described as an awakening 
of self-consciousness in a number of different directions, thus making of life a thing of 
ever richer and more intricate relations. One of these awakenings, remarkable 
both for its novelty and for its obvious possibilities, is that which forms the subject 
of this article,— namely, the awakening into self-consciousness of the Soul of our 
Cities and, with this awakening, the dawn of a new and conscious civic ideal. Mr. 
Huntly Carter has something to say about the movement which is striving towards 
this end, and of its most prominent workers.] 


I F there is to be, as we all hope there 
is, an intense renewal of spiritual 
thought and action after the war, 
Persuasion must needs take the place of 
Force. The world’s work will be carried 
on by Persuasiomsts Who are the pre- 
sent-day Persuasionists ? Those persons 
who believe in the soul, and are convinced 
that the development of the soul is not a 
matter of perpetual warfare, or indeed of 
warfare at all. The soul to them does by 
its nature suppose and advocate peaceful 
stages of advance towards the fullest 
realisation of itself Therefore, they 
honestlj^ believe m peaceful persuasion, 
and honestly intend to do all m their 
power by this means to make the world a 
place of peace and harmonious inter- 
course, where advance will be made 
spiritually, m an uninterrupted broaden- 
ing volume. 


We know who are the greatest of 
the present-day Persuasionists There is 
Mrs Besant among women, and there is 
Professor Geddes among men (that is, 
men who are busy reshaping the material 
world) These two brilliant pioneers 
have an aim in common Both seek 
to bring the soul of man into free 
relation with the great Over-Soul. But 
they proceed by different methods Mrs 
Besant’s methods are intimately known 
to the readers of this journal. Professor 
Geddes’ methods are not so well known 
Let me, therefore, consider them. 

First, let me try and desciibe Professor 
Geddes 

To me he is an evolutionary naturalist 
with a vision of Nature and spiritual 
liberations. He sees man liberating him- 
self from the material world through a 
long series of gradual refinements These 
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lefinements manifest themselves in liis 
city surroundings and in all that he does 
Roughly speaking, as man becomes more 
and more lefined (spiritual) so the mani- 
festation of his five great material needs, 
seen in food, clothing, shelter, transport, 
and sport, become more and more refined 
(spiritual) 

Thus, with a mind furnished with high 
thoughts, Professor Geddes, at a very 
early period of 
his history, con- 
ceived a definite 
plan for the re- 
spiritualisation 
of human 
beings. 

If I were 
asked to sum up 
in two words 
the plan which 
has already 
begun to revo- 
lutionise the 
thought and 
action of all 
English - speak- 
ing countries, I 
shoiildsay, Civic 
Unitv. The plan 
was based upon 
a perception of 
the social evils 
arising from dis- 
union and the 
desire to banish 
them wholly 
from oui deal- 
ings with towm 
and city life, and 
thus to bring 
about a revival 
of citizenship in 
the best sense, an ideal life and a 
changed world 

Accordingly, at one time, we find Pro- 
fessor Geddes asking himself, '' What is 
the essential life of individual and com- 
munity ? How far can their respective 
developments be cemented > The acts 
and facts of everyday life are alternately 
expressed and moulded in the town and 


in the school respectively ; the thoughts 
and dreams of the tuner personal life find 
their corresponding social mould and ex- 
pression in hermitage and abbey in one 
age, in acadeni}^ or study m others, and 
largely in the laboratory and studio to- 
daj^ Finalty, the individuaFs deeds, 

those arising from the inner life and not 

simply conditioned by occupational and 
historical environment, find their highest 
expression in 
acropolis, tem- 
ple or cathe- 
dral, in forum 
and town- 
house, in active 
citizenship, m 
public art 
Herein is Pro- 
fessor Geddes’ 
vision of the 
unity which 
underlies and 
binds man and 
his civic 
achievements 
together. He 
sees that all 
parts of our 
nature tend to 
symbolise 
themselves ex- 
ternally, and 
that the sym- 
bols aftord a 
clue to the true 
character of the 
parts. He sees, 
moreover, that 
all these sym- 
bols, corres- 
ponding to the 
parts of our 
nature, should rightly be joined m one 
great unity In this unity will be found 
the sum of the human soul which has 
contributed to its making 
Professor Geddes appears to argue from 
this, that if human beings were made aware 
of the real nature and significance of their 
civic achievements, as expressed in count- 
less civic symbols, if they were made to 
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understand that in everything each one of 
us does IS contained a part (no matter how 
infinitesimal — still a part) of one’s Self, 
and that this part is the supreme thing, 
the only thing in fact that matters, it is 
conceivable that in the course of time each 
of us would develop the habit of watching 
for the supreme thing and judging all 
things in its light 

Thus we should accustom ourselves to 
see at a glance the true character of our 
achievements And suppose we found 
that the sum of our achievements was 
lacking in soul — that is, that the sum of the 
soul that had contributed to a unity, say, 
to a city, was very small — then, knowing 
that tlie Self or Soul is the supreme thing, 
v ould we not condemn our work as incom- 
plete or ugly ^ On the other hand, finding 
the city was soul-full, w^ould we not praise 
it as complete or beautiful ? 

I believe this is Professor Geddes’ main 
argument Perhaps he would put it in 
difierent words. I am merely trying to 
state simply and clearly what I believe to 
be the spiritual aim of Civics (a term with 
which, by the way, Geddes is synonymous 
nowadays) 

Of course Civics has a two-lold aim, 
material and spiritual Materially it aims 
at producing beautiful cities. Its spiritual 
aim IS to persuade all citizens that they are 
the soul-stuft of whicli beautiful cities are 
made. If they like, in a city, they may 
see everywhere evidences of a unity which 
they themselves necessarily pre-suppose , 
the stem, branches, leaves, blossoms, 
petals of a plant of which they form the 
root. 

But there are very few citizens who 
have attained to an insight or full know- 
ledge of their spiritual relation to their 
town or city environment. They have 
never been taught to study the master- 
w^orks of the past as a part of their own 
spiritual inheritance They have never 
been accustomed to translate the achieve- 
ments of the present into their own 
spiritual equivalents. They have never 
been led to view the possibilities of the 
future as having rise in parts of their 
nature. 


How different the world might be 
to-day if only citizens w^ere conscious 
of their surroundings and each was accus- 
tomed to ask himself concerning the city 
symbol to which he w^as closest related, 
“ What does this mean ? Is it a portion 
of my meaning which belongs to me in the 
present stage of my human progress ? ” 
And on discovering its barren ugliness, 
“ Am I like this ^ Have I been touched 
so little by the sanctifying influence of 
the Spirit ^ ” But citizens, generally 
speaking, do not ask themselves such 
questions, simply because their civic con- 
sciousness has not been aw^akened. 

Professor Geddes’ great purpose, then, 
was to make men realise their civic con- 
sciousness, and thus to set them asking 
these questions How, indeed, could he 
le-oigamse the city as an individual 
growth, and secure its organic develop- 
ment, except by organising m each citizen 
a knowledge of his own inner relation to 
it, and a power of observing and com- 
paring its essential facts ^ 

From this, it will be gathered that 
civic consciousness means a consciousness 
m the citizen of his organic relation to the 
city And as each city really represents 
every part ol himself, being, m fact, built 
on the lines of the whole man, spiritual, 
vital and physical, it follows that civic 
consciousness implies a perception in the 
citizen both of the unity and the variety 
of all the qualities that take rise in the 
parts of his nature A city is a symbol of 
man unfolding m time and space, both 
individually and socially. Civic con- 
sciousness rescues man from the danger 
of becoming absorbed in the symbol 
alone by revealing the eternal principle 
behind it. 

The attainment of the said purpose was 
(as present-day practical results reveal) 
to proceed on tw^o lines . — 

1 There w^as to be the organisation 
of civic facts on a basis of unity 
According to this organisation (a) Institu- 
tions called Outlook Towers (the first 
arose at Edinburgh) were to be estab- 
lished in each town or city for the purpose 
of centralising and visualising, by means 
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of illiibtrated material of every kind, all 
know’n regional facts, geographic, historic 
and social oi occupational Such facts 
were to be arranged m the order of their 
birth, growth and development m space 
and time, and in such a way as to make 
them, and especially essential facts, 
leadily accessible for the use and guidance 
of every citizen {b) Classes were to be 
foimed for the organised study of these 
facts m their many and varied aspects 
2. Then there was to be the organisation 
of citizens on an associated basis, {a) 
Institutions (other than Outlook Towers) 
for bringing all classes of citizens together 
for correlated studies and mutual inter- 
course were to be established {b) Insti- 
tutions designed to promote social con- 
tacts, unity and sympathy between the 
cultured and uneducated classes, were to 
be encouraged and established. 

If we look closely into the changes which 
w ere being wrought m cities and citizens at 
the beginning of the war, 'W’e find the two 
organisations working as planned and 
effecting vast material and moral results 
The first had initiated an epoch-making 
threefold form of regional survey— geo- 
giaphic, histone and social Each of 
these surveys offered a far-reaching and 
ever-widening basis for practical activity. 
\Vith the first it was sought to develop 
countiy and town at home and colonise 
their like abioad , with the second, to re- 
mfoice political activities , and with the 
third, ppecially to enlarge cultural endea- 
vouis.” Arising out of these three sur- 
veys were highly significant forms of 
regional survey, not the least familiar of 
which, to most persons, being Town- 
Planning, the Garden City Movement, 
Is ature Study seeking to make us familiar 
with beautiful natural forms and colours, 
and the Survey of Social Evils, poverty 
and disease, ignorance and folly, apathy 
and vice, indolence and crime The moral 
result achieved by the surveys could be 
traced in an increasing sense of responsi- 
bility on the part of the citizen towards 
the city. 

Witih the second organisation (blossom- 
ing in a conception of correlative 


institutions) had come {a) the Lmiversity 
Movement aiming to give a new and 
spiritual meaning to Umwrsity life 
Students were to be no longer detached 
and isolated from each other but brought 
together m their proper relationship for 
the cultivation of ideas and ideals and 
their practical application to every-day 
life Moreover, they were to be suitably 
housed in centres of association, such as 
the University Halls at Edinburgh and 
Chelsea Then there was the return to 
the ansto-democratic ideal of the Middle 
Ages The University was to provide a 
common culture for persons ot every class. 
The practical realisation of the vision ot 
the University uniting persons of all 
classes, independent of status or wealth, 
has already had the moral consequence of 
awakening in the student a sense of re- 
sponsibility tow^ards his fellow^ student, 
his ideas and ideals. The second organisa- 
tion has also added a lasting impulse to 
(b) the Settlement Movement. We know' 
that the moral outcome of this movement 
IS a growung sense of responsibility on the 
part of citizens tow^ards each other as 
beings possessed of will, conscience and soul. 

And now having considered the stage 
reached m civic re-construction at the be- 
ginning of the war, let me ask, What is 
the next stage ? Out of the many seeds 
of the aforementioned civic activities there 
must be some specially powerful seed 
acting upon city communities which will 
play a predominant part in the coming 
social reconstruction What is this seed ? 

Interpretations and Forecasts, by Mr. 
Victor C Branford (Duckworth) provides 
an answ'er The book is a collection of 
stirnulating lectures and some new articles 
designed to make known the theory and 
practice of Civic Sociology which the 
author, together with Professor Geddes, 
has been engaged for some years in popu- 
larising both m this country and America. 

As bearing closely upon the work of 
Professor Geddes the book offers a plea 
for making the University the formulative 
influence in the city and city life as w'ell 
as a theory of the uses to which Crosby 
Hall may be put. It is dedicated to 
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Professor Gedcles to whose exalted socio- 
logical experience Mr Branford feels he 
owes a great deal. 

And Professor Geddes owes Mr Branford 
a great deal also For it was due to the 
latter’s remarkable power of organisation 
that one of Professor Geddes’ most fertile 
conceptions was realised Without the 
untiring zeal and whole-hearted co-opera- 
tion of Mr. Branford it is possible that the 
Sociological Society woulcl not have come 
into existence, in which case its highly im- 
portant work V ould have been lost to this 
country and Professor Geddes would have 
been deprived of a very efficient instrument 
for making known his transforming ideals 

Mr Branford’s book is well w'orth 
reading if only for its w^ealth of suggestion 
and historical detail, and should be read 
b\' everyone who desires to stud\' the 
social changes wrought and foreshadowed 
by Civic Sociology One important change 
IS that prophesied by the Settlement 
Movement In his chapter on From 
Social Settlement to Civic Politics,” Mr. 
Branford is disposed to regard the birth 
of this movement not only as “ the most 
significant event of the third generation 
of the nineteenth centuiT,” but as some- 
thing of wffiich the whole w^orld is bound 
to have a permanent experience “ To- 
day,” he tells us, '' the chain of such 
settlements literally encircles the globe ” 

The Settlement Movement, then, pro- 
vides the seed of unit}^ of a new social order 
founded on social unity and sympathy 
The movement had, as we know\ a begin- 
ning in the social teachings of Ruskin, 
Kingsley, and T. H Green And it was 
Edw'ard" Denison, I believe, wffio first 
conceived the idea of establishing social 
settlements in poverty-stricken districts, 
such as Whitechapel This w^as in 1867 
But it was not till 1885 that the idea was 
realised by Arnold Toynbee As a result, 
Toynbee Hall emerged wnth the avowed 
purpose of breaking down class barriers, 
disseminating noble ideals and cementing 
a bond of union between all classes of 
human beings. The movement has, ever 
since Toynbee’s day, spread from city to 
city till now^ settlements are everywhere. 


Mr Branford does not begin with 
Denison He finds the seed of this par- 
ticular form of spiritual revival in “ the 
marriage of the Barnetts,” which ''was 
the espousal of tw^o great traditions ” "The 
broad and benignant culture which has its 
institution m the University was mating 
with a bride trained m Octavia Hill’s civic 
renewal of the eternal feminine postulates 
that good people aie to be found in good 
homes, and that Fine Souls do not come 
out of the home unless you first lovingly 
put the Fine Arts in ” Thus Mr Branford 
sees the new movement coming to birth 
with Canon Barnett’s fundamental pro- 
position that the citizen and citizenship 
are all important, and he describes the 
effect — seen in the amazing growth of 
group activities — of the gradual awaken- 
ing ol the cultured class to the needs and 
aims of their fellow men, and he deduces 
therefrom some very hopeful conclusions 
for society I think w’e can have con- 
fidence in the judgment of an author 
who concludes with the prophetic words 
of Revelations And /, John, saw the 
holy city, the new Jerusalem, coming down 
from God out of heaven prepared as a bride 
adorned for her husband 


If the Settlement Movement has a 
spiritual meaning, it is that it prophesies 
the coming of spiritual cities Its aim 
supposes a mode of self-development m 
the service of our fellow creatures of which 
Civic Consciousness is the earliest result. 
With the attainment of Civic Conscious- 
ness, that is, the understanding of, and 
sympathy with the physical and soul 
experiences of our fellow creatures as 
manifested in civic symbols, we are 
launched into a wider world. We awaken 
to Soul or Cosmic Consciousness Given 
this consciousness, the city becomes to us 
a drama in space and time We are present 
at its unfolding and we watch intently and 
intensely the initiation of the citizen into 
the secret of its profound mysteries, life, 
disease and death 

Huntly Carter. 
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THE GARDEN CITY THEOSOPHICAL 
SCHOOL 

Three Months’ Actual Experience 
By Dr. Armstrong Smith 

[We print this month the promised sequel to the article on the Garden City Theo- 
sophieal School which appeared in our last issue. The first article spoke of the 
ideals and plans of the School and recorded a conversation which took place on 
the opening day of the School’s existence. The present hnef note records the 
personal impressions of the Principal after three months’ actual work.] 


T he Editor has asked me to follow 
up his article of last month on the 
Garden City Theosophical School, 
by writing a brief account of what we 
have actually done during the term So 
I am going to try to explain how things 
have actually worked out, and how far 
we have been able to carry out the ideals 
with which we began 

On the whole the results of the term’s 
work are quite up to our expectations, 
and in some respects beyond them. 
Certainly the growth of the school, both 
inwardly and outwardly, has been more 
rapid than any of us anticipated 
Suppose we begin with the “No 
Punishment ’’ Scheme Naturally, at the 
beginning of the term the usual mistake 
was made, and being given an inch or 
two, our high-spirited young people took 
rather more But it was surpnsmg how 
quickly they discovered that Liberty 
meant Responsibility, not Licence One 
of our boys commented on the school, 
using ]ust that expression “ It isn’t fair,” 
he said, “ to have no punishment , it 
makes one too responsible.’’ 

Now that the first term is over, it is 
pleasant to look back and think that 
there has been no need to punish, and 
that the plan has worked admirably, as 
we believed it would At times, of course, 
we have found that some boy (or girl) was 
inattentive and did not seem to wish to 
work. If that meant disturbing the 
others we have asked him to withdraw, 
and take a book, or go out and play, or 
amuse himself in any way he felt inclined 
This was not often necessary, and, when 


it was, we generally found that the dis- 
turber of the peace settled down quietly 
to work in another room 

In one case only three children have 
been asked to drop out permanently from 
a class m a non-essential subject This is 
the nearest approach to failure we have 
had. And it has led to a great develop- 
ment in the direction of self-government 
The older children ^ , those over ten) 
have asked if they may take the whole of 
the discipline into their own hands 
They have formed a Club among them- 
selves, all members (and all are members) 
promising that, if asked to withdraw from 
the room until the close of any lesson by 
a majority of the others, they will do so 
at once, and without remonstrance, so as 
to allow work to proceed with as little 
interruption as possible 

A “ Silence League ” has also been 
inaugurated for certain lessons m which 
the children find it especially difficult to 
control themselves Membership is not 
only voluntary, but is to be counted an 
honour, and admission is only to be 
granted after certain tests — yet to be 
devised — ^have been satisfactorily passed. 
It will be seen that this is still in the 
formative stage, and the plan may be 
modified But it is a step in the right 
direction, and we hope it will prove to be 
the beginning of a great scheme in which 
the children will actually make them- 
selves responsible for all matters of 
discipline. 

The tone of the school was not at first 
all that we wished, but it is improving 
very rapidly. Many of the children are 
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beginning thoroughly to grasp the ideals 
set before them, and are working splen- 
didly towards their realization. A spirit 
of helpfulness and mutual service is 
spreading through the whole school And 
a happier set of children it would be 
difficult to find 

The end of the term was not made a 
burden by the imposition of a series of 
examinations But one or two papers, 
which were asked for, were set and appa- 
rently enjoyed No one was compelled 
to take them But all the older children 
did so 

One or two of the older pupils are doing 
about an hour’s work at home each 
evening. These are children who are 
looking forward to taking some external 
examination in a year or two The 
younger children have no home-work at 
all 

The Library is freely used We have 
added the new volumes of Everyman, and 
The Home University Series, and have 
received in addition a much appreciated 
gift of about two hundred miscellaneous 
books So that we now have considerably 
over a thousand volumes 

Our idea of allowing choice of lessons 
has not been carried very far as yet 
Most of our young people have not reached 
the age at which specialization is desirable. 
We hope to be able to do much more in 
this direction as the school grows, and as 
we are able to mature our schemes The 
last few days of term, however, we cele- 
brated by allowing the children to do 
whatever lessons they chose, provided 
they arranged beforehand with the teachers 
from whom they needed help One of 
the older girls chose to teach the little 
ones for a whole day, and managed splen- 
didly The boys spent most of then- 
time in the Carpentry Shed, some working 


at model boats which are to be propelled 
by electric motors, others making fittings 
for the shed 

I must not omit to mention another 
Theosophical friend, who comes down 
from London every Saturday morning to 
give a Science lesson, and who has even 
bought a motor bicycle to eke out the 
deficiencies of the tram service I think 
the boys would agree that his visit is the 
event of the week 

The term closed with a successful 
Concert, on April 15th A Recital by 
Mr Lawrance Taylor (Piano), assisted by 
Miss Tudor Pole (Violin), teachers at the 
school There were over two hundred 
guests 

Next term we shall have at least 
twenty-three pupils, probably more We 
opened on January 30th with fourteen 
Half term brought us another six , several 
others are definitely coming in May, and 
many more in the near or distant future. 
But most of these children are day 
scholars, which is a drawback from a 
financial point of view. The school will 
not become self-supporting until there are 
about a dozen boarders We shall be 
obliged to take extra accommodation 
before long, certainly not later than 
September, for we are already beginning 
to feel cramped in our original quarters. 
We hear of so many children who are 
eventually coming to us, there can be no 
doubt that the school will be both large 
and self-supporting within a year or two, 
provided we can get through the difficult 
period just ahead But, at the present, 
we do urgently need financial assistance 
if the school is to continue. I am sure 
our Theosophical friends will not allow it 
to fail for want of funds after such a 
splendid beginning 

Armstrong Smith. 


[Theosophical readers of the Herald should understand how peculiarly urgent the financial needs 
of the School are just at present The School needs help at once, in order to carry on, and all donations, 
no matter how modest, are welcome As Dr Armstrong Smith says, the difficult time will pass, but 
it IS none the less difficult while it lasts If a number of well-wishers of the School would undertake 
to subscribe even a few shillings each, per month, for the next few months, this would make a great 
difference and would relieve the minds of the Staff of much anxiety The Editor of the Herald, will 
be glad to forward any subscriptions sent to him for this purpose They should be addressed to 
him at 19, Tavistock Square, W C ] 




HINDU YOGA 


By W Loftus Hare 

[In his introductory paper last month Mr. Hare began by defining his view of Medi- 
tation as, beyond any other form of activity, the veritable** Pathway to Reality’” ; 
for it is the inner subjective process whereby, in all the religions, is gradually 
brought about that “ Assimilation of the Soul of Man to the Universal Order ” 
which is the common goal of all. He then went on to consider the earliest known 
forms of the process, under the general category of Primitive Prayer as Magic ; 
all these being, from a psychological point of view, directly akin to what we ordi- 
narily know as meditation, seeing that {albeit in somewhat crude and undeveloped 
form) they are all based, like it, upon the deliberate exercise of mental and volitional 
powers to a desired end. 

In the present paper he passes on to the earliest of the great representative 
systems of meditation proper ; namely, to that highly elaborate science of self- 
culture through concentration, which, under the generic title of Yoga, forms the 
subject of so great a part of the vast sacred literature of ancient India.] 


I — Introduction 


M y readers will scarcely need to 
have pointed out to them at any 
length the connecting link be- 
tween such practices of religious magic as 
were described m my last article and the 
more highly developed system of Yoga 
now to be explained , yet I think it de- 
sirable in a few words to indicate the 
nature of this relation. 

Religious magic, which m its best forms 
aims at the welfare of the soul, is, accoi'ding 
to its most notable practitioners, depen- 
dent for its success upon certain conditions 
of the psycho-physical organism, and 
these states m their turn are dependent 
<jn mental and bodily discipline It is in 
an ancient Indian discipline called tafas 
that we may see the origin of Yoga 
Wlien, contrary to the natural desires 
which all experience for life, pleasure and 
prosperity, there is exhibited a self- 
mastery which voluntarily submits to 
privations, with the sole object of sub- 
duing the selfish impulses of nature, it 
is as though a more than human power 
had been thus manifested in man, which, 
springing from the deepest roots of his 
being, exhalts him far above the world of 
selfish interests According to the ancient 


\^edic myths, tap as was a thing of this 
kind , it gave power to all those who 
resorted to it Kings protected their 
realms by tap as, a student performed his 
duty by tapas Truth and right, nay, 
even the Universe itself, were supported 
by tapas , and as one of the hymns of the 
Rig Veda affirms, the souls “ have won 
their way by tapas to the light ” 

All this goes to show the rationale ot 
ascetic discipline from the ancient Hindu 
point of view, a view that has steadily 
persisted to this day and that has been 
present in all forms of voluntary practice 
that India has produced 

I now propose to divide my subject into 
three sections, representing the three 
historical phases through which Yoga 
practice passed Regarding tapas as be- 
longing to the Vedic period, we shall see 
that a meditative Yoga appears m the 
Upamshad philosophy, in the Sankhya 
System, and finally in its fixed form in the 
Yoga Sutras of Patanjali 

II — Yoga in the Upanishads 
Unless I first trouble my readers with a 
brief account of the origin of the Upanis- 
had philosophy and of the literature it 
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produced, I shall not be able to make clear 
the reason why we find a Yoga system 
appearing therein During the invasion 
and settlement of Northern India by the 
Aryans, the Hymns of the Rig-Veda were 
composed; but after many generations 
they required priestly commentaries called 
Brahmanas to aid m the understanding 
and performance of the ritual sacrifices to 
which they were attached But there 
were many who had already retired from 
active participation in these sacnfices, 
men who inhabited the numerous forest 
settlements of India ; for them allegorical 
commentaries on the ritual were composed, 
the Aranyakas or ‘‘ Forest Books,” as they 
were called When the Brahmanical liter- 
ature had reached this point, a philosophy 
developed in the Ruling Caste which m a 
quiet way began to contest with Vedic 
ritualism ; it permeated the forest settle- 
ments, and in process of time added a 
further link, and the most important one, 
to the chain of books. For the Upamshads 
were the product of the idea of the unity 
of all life , they enshrined and preserved 
the famous Vedanta doctrine of Idealism 
and gradually and powerfully worked 
against all externalism until the exter- 
nalists themselves captured the doctrine 
and the literature so that it seemed to be 
the flower of their system What, then, 
was the central conception of the Upams- 
hads ^ I will quote the words of Dr. 
Paul Deussen, by way of answer : — 
Brahman equals Atman ; that is to say, 
Brahman, _ the power which presents itself to 
us, materialised m all existing things, which 
creates, sustains, preserves and receives back 
into itself again all worlds, this eternal, infinite, 
divine power is identical with the Atman, with 
that which, after stripping off everything ex- 
ternal, we discover in ourselves as our real most 
essential being, our individual self, the soul 
This identity of the Brahman and the Atman, of 
God and the Soul, is the fundamental thought 
of the entire doctrine of the Upamshads. 

To wish to know this truth is called “ the 
search after Brahman ” ; to know it, 
indeed, is called “ the knowledge of 
Brahman,” or knowing the Atman.” 
That is Veda anta, Veda’s end, Vedanta. 

Now, although the concept can be thus 
briefly stated, the journey is a long and 


ditticult one of 'jnana-yoga, an intellectual 
eflort which, unequalled in its lofty aim, 
was supported by physical, mental and 
moral discipline of a very elaborate nature 
I shall now ask my readers to remember 
what I have said about the framework of 
the sacrificial ritual to which the new con- 
ceptions were allegorically attached and 
will proceed forthwith to quote some of 
the earliest specimens of meditative Yoga 
from the Upamshads The oldest Upanis- 
had (Brihadiranyaka) opens with a state- 
ment of the allegorical significance of the 
various points of the horse sacrifice, and 
the book continues at great length to 
expound the doctrine of the Atman, but 
contains few references to meditation. The 
Chandogya Upanishad, of almost equal 
antiquity, immediately plunges into it * 

(1 Meditation on Om ) 

1 1 — 1. Let a man concentrate his mind on 
the chanted syllable Om (which begms a portion 
of the Sama-Veda). The meaning of this is as 
follows 

2 Just as the earth is the basis and essence of 
all beings, so is Om the basis of the ritual sacri- 
fices connected with the Sama-Veda 

5-7 Now speech and breath are two things 
which are ‘loined together in chanting the syllable 
Om, and just as two people coming together 
fulfil each other’s desire, so does a man con- 
centrating his mmd on Om become a fulfiller of 
his desires 

10 The mere ritual recitation of the syllable 
Om IS of little importance, but if a man should 
perform this with knowledge and faith, and with 
the secret method of concentration, then it is 
more powerful 

I 11 . — 14 He who knows this, and by mental 
concentration identifies the Imperishable with 
the breath in the mouth in chanting Om, obtains 
all his wishes by such efforts 

So far with reference to the identification of 
Om with parts of the body. 

I m — 1 Now with regard to concentration 
on Divine matters Let a man by concentration 
identify the chanted syllable Om with the Sun, 
remembenng that the Sun chants to all creatures 
and destroys fear He who realises this destroys 
the fear of ignorance Let him remember that 
the breath in the mouth at the chanting Om and 
the Sun are the same , therefore let a man by 
concentration realise this identity 

* The passages which follow are interpreta- 
tions and paraphrases based on the translation 
of the Sacred Books of the East, which is rather 
too technical for our present purpose 
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3 Lei a man by concentration identity the 
chanted syllable Om with controlled breath, 
vydna There is prafia, breathing up through 
the nostrils, apana^ breathing down, and vy6,nay 
holding back the breath (or back-breathing)— as 
in chanting the sjdlable Om 

I IV — 1 Let a man concentrate his mind on 
the chanted syllable Om, and he will become 
immortal, free from fear 

5 He who, knowing this, loudly chant that 
syllable, becomes free of fear, and immortal 

This Om meditation is a constantly 
recurring theme in Yoga literature , 
several Upanishads are devoted to it, and 
it appears in the Y'oga Sutras , it is there- 
fore worth while trying to master its 
meaning at this stage if we can do so 
I think it means this that the saenheer 
who would ordinarily be chanting the 
ritual hymns is to use the syllable Om 
with special and new significance. As he 
chants it he is to identify hy mental con- 
centration the vibrating breath in his 
mouth with the Imperishable Brahman. 
We shall see what this leads to, for the 
rest of the Saman ritual is treated in 
similar fashion. 

(2. Meditation on Portions of Saman 
Ritual ) 

I XU — 4 Just as a cow yields her milk to 
her master, so speech yields its true meanmg 
to him who knows this secret doctrine of the 
Saman ritual ; in this manner he becomes 
healthy and wealthy. 

II 11 — 1. Let a man identify the five-fold 
Saman ritual with the five worlds and the five 
worlds will belong to him 

II. lii.-ix — ^Let a man by concentraiion suc- 
cessively identify the Saman ritual with ram, 
with waters, with seasons, with animals, with 
the senses, with the speech, and with the sim. 

II xxi— 1, Next is the identification by 
concentration of the Saman ritual with every- 
thmg in the universe — “ as interwoven with 
everythmg He who realises this hecomes 

4. He who knows this knows everything All 
regions offer him their gifts His rule is to con- 
centrate, " knowing that he is everythmg, yea 
that he is everythmg '' 

The Sacrifices are similarly endowed 
with a new significance by means of con- 
centration, in the khandas which follow, 
the meditation becomes a symbolic iden- 
tification of all with Brahman. 


(3 Meditation on Brahman.) 

Ill XI — 1 When from thence he has risen 
upwards he neither rises nor sets He is alone, 
standing in the centre, and to him who knows 
this secret doctrine “ for him it is day, once and 
for all ” 

III XU — 7-8-9 The Brahman, which has been 
described as immortal, is the same as the ether 
which IS around us , and that is the same as the 
ether withm us ; that is, the ether that is 
within the heart That m the heart (as Brah- 
man) IS omnipresent and unchanging , he ivho 
realises this obtains omnipresent and unchange- 
able happiness 

(4. Meditation on the Breath ) 

We have already learned that the 
vibrating breath of the chanted syllable 
Om was to be identified with some lofty 
meanmg , we now are told how a man 
should concentrate his mind on certain 
qualities during the five phases of breath- 
ing"^ the passage follows immediately on 
the one I have just quoted. 

Ill xm — 1 To reach that heart there are 
five gateways or methods of concentration, 
namely the pr^na or up-breathmg ; let a man 
concentrate on that as brightness and health 

2 The w&na or backward -held breath , let 
a man concentrate on that as happiness and 
fame 

3 The Apdna^ or down-breathing , let a man 
concentrate on that as glory of countenance and 
health 

4 The Samdna, or on-breathmg ; let a man 
concentrate on that as celebrity and beauty 

5 The Uddna^ or out-breathmg ; let a man 
concentrate on that as strength and greatness 

6 He who thus knows these five as the door- 
keepers of the heavenly world enters himself the 
heavenly world 

7 " Now that light which shines above this 
heaven, higher than all, higher than everything, 
m the highest world, beyond which there are no 
other worlds — that is the same light w^hich is 
within man " 


* These five processes may be set out and ex- 
plained m the followmg table which gives the 
parallel forms in the Upamshad and the Yoga 
Sutra systems. 

(Upamshad) .. .. (Yoga Sutras) 

Inhalation : 

through nostrils, prdna ) ^ , 

through lips, sumdna / “ 

Holding breath m lungs, vydna=^kumbhaka. 
Exhalation : 

through nostrils, ap&na | , 

through lips, uddna J — 
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These stilted technical and somewhat, 
repellant passages (with a great deal that 
I have omitted) lead up to the following 
majestic finale in which the philosopher 
soars above all sacrificial ritual to unity 
with Brahman. 

Ill XIV — 1 All this IS Brahman. Let a man 
concentrate on the visible world as begmnmg 
ending, and breathing m Brahman. Now man 
IS a creature of will According to what his will 
is m this world, so ■will he be when he has de- 
parted this life 

2 Let him therefore have this will and belief : 
the Intelligent, whose bod37' is spirit, whose form 
IS light, whose thoughts are true, whose nature 
IS omnipresent and mvisible like space, from 
whom all -work, all desires, all sweet odours and 
tastes proceed , he who embraces all tJns^ who 
never speaks, and is never surprised — 

3 He is myself within the heart, smaller than 
a corn of nee, smaller than a corn of barley 
He also is myself within the heart, greater than 
the earth, greater than the sky, greater than 
heaven, greater than these worlds. 

4 He, myself within the heart, is that Brah- 
man He who has this faith and no doubt shall 
obtain Brahman. 

In th.e earlier Upanishads the original 
aim of the Yoga was to attain to the union 
of Atman with Brahman, and this has 
led many to believe that the meaning of 
Yoga was union Yoga, however, means 
effort, and, as we shall shortly see, can 
be equally applied to a philosophic 
system which admits of no Brahman, such 
as the Sankhya. The essential principle 
of its “ secret method of concentration ” 
is no longer a secret It consists in 
voluntarily identifying some aspect of 
existence with the breath in the nostrils 
as it passes upwards or downwards, or as 
it is controlled in other ways ; in thus 
concentrating the consciousness, mental 
fluctuation is avoided or reduced, and the 
will is strengthened and directed to 
desirable ends. The Yoga-Sutras will 
make clear to us some of the extraordinary 
possibilities of Yoga. 

III. Meditation in the Sankhya. 

The Sankhya philosophy is founded 
professedly on the Vedas, but is actually 
a falling away from their idealist doctrine 
towards a realistic view of the world 
Brahman disappears from the system and 


consequently the connection between the 
Soul and God is lost ; similarly that be- 
tween God and the world is also cut. 
There remain as the result of this process 
of decapitation, Purusha and Prakriti, the 
Soul and Nature Now, since, in the 
universal experience of man, there is 
suffering as the result of the association 
of the Soul and the world, the Sankhya 
philosophy undertakes to relieve this, and 
declares m its first sutra “ Well, the 
complete cessation of pain of three kinds 
IS the complete end of man ” 

Passing over the speculative portion of 
the philosophy, the whole object of which 
is to give a “ knowledge of the Truth,'" I 
come to the references to meditation as 
being one of the means for the removal ot 
the objects that stand in the way of the 
desired knowledge , the following is a 
simplified condensation of sutras 29-36, 
Book III 

“ From the achievement of meditation there is, 
to the pure soul, all po'wer. Meditation is the 
cause of the removal of that affection of the 
mmd by objects -which is a hindererof knowledge. 
Meditation is perfected by the repelling of the 
modifications of the mind It is perfected by 
restramt of the breath in its expulsion and 
retention, by the adoption of a steady and an 
easy sittmg posture and by the performance of 
duties prescribed by one's religious order. 
Simply from mere practice in the shape of 
meditation accompanied by dispassion, know- 
ledge, 'With its instrument concentration, arises 
in the competent Thus has liberation of the Soul 
from its bondage to Nature been expounded " 

No particulars of the actual meditative 
processes are given in the Sankhya sutras ; 
but references to the Yoga are made by 
the numerous commentators, and there is 
no doubt the Sankhyans used similar 
methods of concentration, I should like 
to make it clear, however, that a man 
seeking liberation by the Sankhya would 
meditate in succession on the 24 tattvas 
of Prakriti (elements of Nature) and gam- 
ing a complete knowledge of them, con- 
sciously separate himself from them He 
would then further meditate on the 
Purusha, and, realising its true nature, gain 
deliverance There is in this outward 
turned and inward turned concentration 
an echo of the old Upanishad formulse of 
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meditating on all that (external world) as 
Brahman, and then on thi^ (internal 
world) of the Atman 

IV. The Yoga Sutras of Patanjali 

I hope that my readers will have 
become familiarised to the general idea 
of Yoga as seen in the foregoing pages, 
and will now be prepared to grapple with 
the subject in greater detail It would 
have been quite as useless to begin our 
study with the philosophic sutras of 
Patanjali as to commence an examination 
of Christianity with, let us say, Thomas 
Aquinas. 

Sutras are short terse sentences of a 
mnemonic character, having little or no 
meaning for the uninitiated They are 
preserved for the purpose of facilitating 
the instruction of pupils. When accom- 
panied by a commentary these sutras are 
rendered intelligible, but here, as in most 
things, doctors disagree ” 

I now propose to examine the leading 
ideas of these sutras as far as space 
permits, and will divide them into several 
sections as follows — 

(а) General Definition, of Yoga — Book I , i~i6 

(б) Fuller Statement of Particulars — Book I , 

17-51 

(c) Preliminaries to Yoga-Book II , 1-27 

{d) Yoga Proper— Book II , 28 , III , 35 

(e) (ist Appendix) Occult Powers — Book IV 

1-6 

(/) (2nd Appendix) Deeds and Impressions — 

Book IV , 7-13 

(g) (3rd Appendix) Mmd and Soul— Book IV , 

14-23 

[h] (4th Appendix) Kaivalyam/ ‘Aloofness ” — 

Book IV , 24-33 

(a) After a rational demonstration of 
the universe has been made by means of 
the Sankhya or enumeration ” of the 
24 tattvas or elements of Nature (Prakriti) 
(1.) Now an exposition of Yoga is to be 
made * Yoga is the practical means by 
which the rational demonstration is to be 
confirmed by psychologic experience. It 
is not a newly invented doctrine to sup- 
plement, correct or replace the Sankhya 
“ enumeration,” but complementary and 

* The short sentences set in italics preceded by 
a Roman numeral are translations of the Sutras 
of Patanjali. 


essential to it, just as mathematics is 
necessary and complementary to astron- 
omy or mechanics, though in itself a 
distinct science The simplest definition 
IS given in the sutra (II.) Yoga is the 
suppression of the modifications of the 
thinking principle The thinking prin- 
ciple IS not the self , it has a tendency to 
transform itself into objects and thoughts 
and represent them to the self — Purusha 
This tendency has to be checked and its 
checking and successful suppression is the 
effort called “ Yoga ” When this is 
attained (III.) The seer abides in himself, 
not in the objects or thoughts of the 
thinking principle, as heretofore. Indeed, 
the abiding in oneself is to become the 
normal state to the Yogin (IV.) Other- 
wise he becomes assimilated with the modi- 
fications of the thinking principle, and he 
secures the painful and the pleasurable 
experiences of that association. 

(XII.) The suppression of the modifica- 
tions of the thinking principle is secured by 
application and non-attachment (XIV ') 
By application it becomes a position of 
firmness, being practised, without inter- 
mission and perfect devotion. So long as 
the Yogin has thirst for material or even 
spiritual goods he cannot attain to the 
suppression of the modifications of the 
thinking principle. Therefore (XV.) The 
consciousness of having conquered the desire 
for these is non-attachment ; and (XVI ) 
That IS the highest non-attachment, wherein 
from being Purusha there is entire cessation 
from any desire for the three qualities of 
Nature. 

(c) There are preliminary conditions 
laid down for such as desire to obtain 
samadhi or the highest mental concen- 
tration and all its fruits The sutras of 
the first section deal with the state of 
samadhi, but the present deal with these 
preliminaries _ They are, so to speak, the 
dogmatic ethics of the subject, and are 
taught to anyone who, in the world, 
desires to attain the summum bonnum of 
life by means of Yoga— that is Kaivalyam, 
‘‘aloofness” of the Soul from Nature. 
They are • 

Asceticism, study and resignation to 
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Isvara, are to be practised for ac- 
quiring habitual samadhi and for atten- 
uating the distractions of the mind. 

These distractions are first of all, 
Ignorance (Avidya) — in which the others 
are rooted — Ignorance is a positive mental 
state which takes a thing for what it is 
not. It is a sense by which the original 
unity of apperception, the Knower, Know- 
ledge and the thing known is taken as 
threefold 

The Sense of being is the false identifica- 
tion of the power that knows with the 
instruments of knowledge The truth is 
that the soul is not the mind or the senses, 
and the “sense of being” is an error rooted 
m Ignorance, which the Sankhya philosophy 
purports to remove. The third distrac- 
tion IS desire, which dwells on pleasure. 
The fourth distraction is aversion, which 
dwells on pain The fifth distraction is 
attachment, the strong desire for life and 
consequently the basis of all desires and 
the obstacle to liberation. 

(d) Yoga has eight divisions or members 
called anga, most of which are enumerated 
in the Upanishads. They are the following : 

1, Forbearance (yama) , 2, Observance 
(niyama) ; 3, Posture (^anam) , 4, 

Control of the breath (prana^^ma) , 5, 
Suppression of the organs of sense (pratya- 
hara) ; 6, Concentration of the mind 
(dharana) ; 7, Meditation (dhyanam) , 8, 
Absorption (samadhi). 

The first and second are ethical pre- 
requisites of Yoga and are of a very 
exacting character from a Western point 
of view : to abstain from killing or in- 
luring any creature, from falsehood, theft, 
sexual incontinence, or greediness ; to be 
pure, contented and studious Such at- 
tainments, the Sutras say, yield magical 
results to the aspirant for Yoga 

Posture consists m solitude, silence and 
such a suitable sitting position that no 
“ assaults from the pairs of opposites ” 
occur , that is to say, no pam or discom- 
fort, or pleasure, or cold, or heat. Posture 
is the physical prerequisite of Yoga 

4 Prdndydma or Control of the Breath. 

There is a very real difficulty in ren- 


dering m Western terms the complicated 
physical and mental processes involved in 
Yoga, chiefly due to the fact that ancient 
Indian cosmology, physiology and an- 
atomy are not easily paralleled with ours , 
therefore in attempting to explain prana- 
yama I will use my own phraseology. 
Respiration is a subconscious process like 
digestion and the circulation of the blood, 
but inasmuch as the aim of Yoga is to 
gam control of all the physical processes, 
whether conscious or subconscious, re- 
spiration is the first to be grasped. Prana- 
yama is, so to speak, the thin edge of the 
wedge of the Will, driven into the hitherto 
unconquered spheres of man’s nature — i e , 
from the Sankhya standpoint, Praknti 
I think the sutras now to be quoted confirm 
the view that pranayama is intended to give 
mastery over the normally unconscious 
processes of the sense and active organs. 

II (49) Alter this [posture] has been 
accomplished there follows the controlling of the 
natural processes of the respiration (50) This 
has the functions of expiration [recaka), inspira- 
tion {puraka), retention {kumhhaka) , they’ are 
regulated by place, by hme and by number, 
being long or short , (51) the fourth function has 
reference to external or internal objects (52) By 
this four-fold breath control the obscuration of 
the light [of Punisha] is removed , (53) and the 
mind becomes fit for concentration. 

We have already learned m the Upams- 
hads of the conjunction of mental and 
respiratory processes ; in the system 
taught by the Yogins, puraka is effected 
either through one nostril (the other being 
closed with the finger) or through the 
lips , the regulation “ by place ” should 
more correctly be called “ by direction ” ; 
for the Kumhhaka, or breath held in the 
lungs is supposed to be directed to any 
point of the body simultaneously with 
mental direction , recaka is restrained 
expiration All these exercises are graded 
in accordance with the progress of the 
student, and are thus “ regulated by time 
and number.” 

(5) The next stage is thus described : 

The sutras tell us very little about this 
phase of Yoga, but the material they furnish is 
elaborated by the commentators and occultists 
into a very complicated system 
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II (54j Fvaty&haYa is the drawing a’way, as 
it were, ot the senses from their corresponding 
sense organs, m the same way as the mind is 
drawn away from its objects (55) From this 
follows the complete subjugation of the sense 
organs. 

(6) Yoga proper begins with the three- 
fold mental processes which complete the 

eight members : 

III, (i) Dhdrand is the concentration of the 
mmd on an object , (2) Dhy&nam is the unity 
of the mmd with its object , (3) Sam&dhi is 

consciousness of the object only , (4) The three 
together constitute Sarny ama 

No instruction is imparted in the sutras 
as to how to advance m these three pro- 
cesses, but a great deal of information is 
given as to the powers gained by them. 
I will now attempt to summarise these. 

Lucidity of the intellect ; knowledge of 
the past and future by Samyama on the 
transformations of the mental substratum ; 
comprehension of the meaning of all 
sounds or words and thought reading , 
the power of invisibility, knowledge of the 
tirne of one’s death, that is, the expiration 
of one’s Karma , the absence of antipathy 
of others and their goodwill and friend- 
ship; great physical strength , the know- 
ledge of space and the heavenly bodies 

Samyama on different parts of the body 
gives knowledge of the bodily anatomy, 
the cessation of hunger and thirst, im- 
movability of the body, clairvoyance, 
levitation, a brilliant aura, beauty, grace- 
fulness, etc., etc 

(h) The aim of life as conceived by the 
Yogin may be thus described. The 
powers gradually accumulated are, it 
must be remembered, powers over Prakrih, 
Natuie ; first, that portion of it which is 
constituted by man’s body and mmd, and 
secondly, that which is external to him. 
Nature is said to have three qualities or 
gums, inert and dark [tamas), passionate 
and uncontrolled (ra^as), rhythmical and 
pure (sattva). The Yogm is to transform 
the lower into the higher qualities He 
begins his discipline with a large measure 
of tamas and ra'jas qualities and a small 
measure of sattva quality , this last in- 
creases m accordance with his Yoga. The 
time comes when his share of nature reaches 


its maximum sattva state, and no longer, 
as formerly, causes the seeming imprison- 
ment of Purusha, the spirit The con- 
cluding sutras descnbe this state. 
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III (49) In him w'ho has attained to the 
distinctive relation of the sattva quality of 
Nature and the Spirit, arise mastery over all 
things and knowledge of all (50) And by non- 
attachment even to these powers follows 
Kaivalyam, aloofness [of the Spirit trom Nature] , 
the seeds of bondage thereto being destroyed 

. . (55) Kaivalyam is attained when the sattva 
quality of Nature becomes equal in purity to that 
of the Soul 

V. Yoga in the Bhagavad GirA 

This is an appropriate moment at which 
to refer, briefly, to the teaching of Yoga 
in the Gita. Readers of that work will 
remember the constant iteration of the 
doctrine of the essential purity of the 
soul 

Impenetrable, 

Unentered, unassailed, unharmed, untouched, 
Immortal, all-amvmg, stable, sure, 

Invisible, ineffable, by word 

And thought uncompassed, ever all itself 

Such IS the Soul declared — (II ) 

There is no question of fumfying or im- 
proving the soul , it is according to the 
Sankhya doctnne, essentially perfect and 
eternal. The mind, the senses, the body, 
the individual apportionment of Nature 
to each Soul — ^that is imperfect, impure 
and suffering A man’s share of Prakriti 
has to be brought to an equal purity with 
the Soul, and all its sufferings will cease 
We can easily perceive that this involves 
the regeneration of the world, though this 
end is not I think emphasized in the 
Sankhya Sutras I may here recall the 
declaration of the Sutras of Kapila as to the 
complete end of man being the complete 
cessation of pain, and I may add that the 
Yoga discipline purports to grant this 
desirable experience by making it possible 
to discriminate the Soul from Nature in 
fact, while the Sankhya philosophy does 
so theoretically. 

I will conclude with a few sentences 
settmg forth the religious significance of 
Yoga system ^ In the Sutras of Kapila 
and Patanjali there is little or nothing 
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about God The Sankhya system was 
atheistic and the Yoga only by a hair’s 
breath '' theistic.” We see in it an ad- 
mirable disciplme for gaming certain ends, 
but little that seems to overflow, as it 
were, into the world and affect society. 
The ethico-religious aspect of Yoga is 
fully developed in the Upamshads and the 
Gita, from which I will now quote a few 
passages. Of the Yogin it is said * 

He knows nothing further of sickness, old age 
or suffering, 

Who gams a body out of the fire of yoga 
Activity, health, freedom from desire, 

A fair countenance, beauty of voice, 

A pleasant odour, fewness of secretions, 

Therein at first the yoga displays its power 

[Svetasvatara Upanishad, 11 , 12-13) 

He who through thousands of births 
Does not exhaust the gudt of his sms 
Sees finally by the yoga 
The destruction of Sams§-ra even here 

{Yogas^vas, 10 ) 

In the Gita, it will be remembered, a noble 
attempt is made to unite the different 
religious philosophies of the day. Krishna, 
here called the Lord of Yoga, speaking as 
the Divinity, expounds m many beautiful 
passages the method and religious aim of 
Yoga. I will quote two m conclusion 
The sage who excludes from his mind external 
objects concentrates the visual power between 
the brows, and making the upvard and down- 
ward life-breaths even, confines their movements 
within the nostrils, who restrains senses, mind 
and understanding, whose highest goal is final 
(The paper in the June numl 


emancipation, from whom desire, fear and 
wrath have departed, is, indeed, for ever released. 
-(V) 

A yogin should constantly devote himself to 
abstraction, remaining m a secret place, alone 
with his mind and senses restrained, without 
expectations and without belongings Fixing 
his seat firmly m a clean place, not too high 
nor too low . fixing his mind exclusively 
on one point, with the workings of the mind 
and senses restrained, he should practice de- 
votion Holding his body, head and neck 
even and unmoved, remaining steady, looking 
at the tip of his own nose, and not looking 
about in all directions, with a tranquil self, 
devoid of fear . he should restram his 
mind, and concentrate it on Me, and sit down 
engaged in devotion, regarding Me as his final 
goal Thus constantly engaged in devotion he 
attains to that tranquillity which culmmates m 
final e mancipation, and assimilation with Me . 

Thus constantly devoting his self to abstrac- 
tion, a yogin, freed from sm, easily obtains that 
supreme happiness — assimilation with the Brah- 
man He who has devoted his self to abstrac- 
tion, by devotion, looking alike on everything, 
sees the Self abiding in all beings, and all beings 
abiding in the Self. To him who sees Me in 
everything, and everything in Me, I am never 
lost and he is not lost to Me The devotee who 
worships Me, abiding m all beings, holding that 
all IS One, lives m Me, however he may appeal* 
to be living 

This Yoga, higher than Kapila or Patanj all, 
is rightly called the Raj a- Yoga, because 
it IS King of all the others. ■ Its aim is the 
highest for the Soul, its influence the most 
beneficial tor the world. 

William Loftus Hare. 

r will be on Buddhist Jnana ) 


VISION. 

When I from hfe’s unrest had earned the grace 
Of utter ease hesxde a quiet stream , 

When all that was had mingled in a dream 
To eyes awakened out of time and place ; 

Then in the cup of one great moment's space 
Was crushed the living wine from things that seem . 

I drank the joy of very Beauty's gleam, 

And saw God's glory face to shining face. 

Almost my brow was chastened to the ground. 

But for an inner Voice that said . “ Arise ! 

Wisdom IS wisdom only to the wise . 

Thou art thyself the Royal thou hast crowned : 

In Beauty thine own beauty thou hast found, 

And thou hast looked on God with God's own eyes." 

' J H. Cousins, 

{From ‘‘ The Awakening and other Sonnets,” Maunsel & Co., Dublin ) 
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CHAPTER L 


Into the War Area. 

W E were in Robin Hood’s Bay, on 
the Yorkshire Coast, when the 
first rumours of war reached our 
incredulous ears It seemed impossible, 
up there among the wide moors stretching 
downwards to the shining seas, with peace 
and happiness on every side in the 
golden July sunshine, to 
believe that the grim 
reality of war was so 
*near at hand We re- 
called the many scares 
of the past twenty years 
which had served as 
convenient headlines for 
our hard-pressed sub- 
editors, and we boarded 
our tram for London on 
July 30th, confident that 
by the time we reached 
the Metropolis we should 
be congratulating our- 
selves on the skilful 
diplomacy by which 
another European crisis 
had been averted Dozens 
of others must have had 
the same experience, 
and must have felt the shock of 
awakening from the ease and quiet of 
noimal life to the grim realisation of the 
social cataclysm, must have said to them- 
selves time and again during those first 
days of August : Surely this is some wild 
nightmare or illusion ! Surely something 
must intervene before the crash occurs ! ” 
Those pre-war days are separated from us 
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now by a profound gulf , the world is 
turning a comer in its path through the 
centuries, and no man can say with cer- 
tainty what prospect will be revealed 
before it when the corner is rounded. Yet 
IS it good to be living in these days, good 
to be among those upon whom some of the 
burden is falling and upon whom, there- 
fore, some of the respon- 
sibility must rest for the 
spirit in which we all go 
forward to face that new 
stage in our journey upon 
which most surely we 
must presently enter. 

War was declared by 
England on Tuesday, 
August 4th. On Thurs- 
day I called at the Head- 
quarters of my old Corps, 
The Royal Anny Medical 
Corps (Volunteers), now 
of course a Territorial 
Unit, to offer myself for 
service ‘ ' You will have 
to sign on for a year at 
least,” was the formal 
official reply to my en- 
quiries. 

For a man of thirty-six, married, and 
in business, this was a very serious step to 
take. Subsequently they modified the 
conditions by adding, for the period of 
the war ” , but the reply given to me was 
m the above terms. I decided to wait and 
to try in other channels for an opportunity 
of findmg some work. 

After some weeks of waiting a friend 
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rang me up one day to enquire whether I 
could leave for France, as a bearer in a 
Red Cross Unit, at forty-eight hours’ 
notice I replied that I could, and was 
then told to be ready to leave Wctoria at 
9 a.m. on Thursday, September 3rd, for 
France, whence we were to proceed to 
Pont St. Maxence, where a chateau had 
been placed at our disposal. 

The friend was Dr L. Haden Guest, 
General Secretary of the Theqsophical 
Society in England and Wales, and the 
party which I joined was the first Unit 
sent to France by the Anglo-French Red 
Cross Society. 

The next two days were strenuous ones. 
How many other, people must have ex- 
perienced days like them ' Settling up 
affairs, farewells to friends, cancelling 
engagements ; the satisfaction of feeling 
that here was an opening for direct ser- 
vice, and the tight gripping of the heart, 
coming almost in physical spasms, as one 
realised the immediate uprooting from all 
that was dear and familiar and sure. I 
have no shame in confessing that elation 
and fear were near neighbours, and that 
my sleep was broken by wild pictures of 
battlefield scenes, of stretcher work under 
fire, and I experienced the sense of revolt 
against being drawn into the awful swirl 
and confusion across the Channel. I know 
that other men have felt the same, though 
they may not have expressed it. 

Our passports were obtained, and we 
noted with keen interest how “ We, Sir 
Edward Grey ” seemed to take so much 
mterest and concern in our small selves 
as to pray other powers and principalities 
to take due notice of us ; our backs were 
stiffened by that boldly worded passport 
and we felt, perhaps for the first time in 
our lives, the sense of a personal interest 
being taken in our British selves by a 
paternal Government. Whether Sir 
Edward Grey was aware of this" I do not 
know 

Our services had been accepted by one 
of the three French Red Cross Societies, 
to whom Dr. Guest had applied when he 
found that the authorities in England did 
not appear to want them. 


Our nurses were trained English nurses, 
and wore the ordinary nurse’s uniform, 
with a Red Cross conspicuously shown, 
but the men decided to turn out in mufti, 
as there is no Official Red Cross uniform 
for men in France My own choice fell 
upon a grey knickerbocker suit, grey 
putties, a mcksack, and a small valise, 
and verv useful I found them all, especially 
the rucksack, which had already seen 
much service in Switzerland and else- 
where 

The morning of September 3rd saw us 
all assembled at Victoria , the neat, fresh- 
looking nurses, with the matron, a capable 
sweet-faced woman who wore the South 
African medal, among them. Dr Guest, 
full of energy and go Dr Armstrong 
Smith, a delightful man, with practical 
experience of doctoring in all parts of the 
world, who was to take charge of our 
hospital once we were installed m France , 
two specialists, one of them, Mr Cecil A. 
Joll, Consulting Surgeon at the Royal 
Free Hospital, and the other, Mr. Ulysses 
E. Williams, our Radiographer. A young 
Indian friend came with us as a bearer, 
and completed our party 

Our first excitement came with the 
instant loss of our Indian’s luggage A wild 
and hurried search was made along the 
platform, but with no effect, for a luggage 
thief had been there first and the trunk 
was gone. It seemed a peculiarly mean 
thing to do, to steal the slender valise of 
a man just starting on such a mission 
But m Dieppe the mischief was very easily 
repaired. 

At Victoria we were Londoners, and 
were treated as such, but at Folkestone 
we were Red Cross workers. A somewhat 
sad-faced officer, who was supervising the 
embarking, asked us who we were and 
where we were going and wished us God 
Speed. Rustling our passports we went 
aboard, having previously had a wild 
race after our luggage which was bustling 
off to, I think, a Flushing or Ostend boat. 
We were made free of the upper deck, and 
soon the coast of England grew faint 
behind us in the afternoon sunshine of a 
glorious day. 
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The faint gleam of the French chfts 
across our bows brought back again most 
strongly the sense of the strange adven- 
ture upon which we were embarked, the 
sense, too, of drawing nearer to a great 
tragedy. For in those days the German 
troops were drawing nearer and nearer to 
Pans, and our aim was to get to Paris at 
all costs before it was besieged and we 
could not get in. This impression grew 
stronger as we drew into Dieppe harbour 
in the late afternoon. A few stragglers 
were about the quay and they raised a 


faint cheer as they saw our nurses grouped 
upon the deck. The crew of a French 
torpedo-boat also greeted us as we drew 
in , but the prevailing note was tragedy — 
the tragedy of Pans hard-pressed and in 
danger, the sorrow of 1870 still sore in her 
memory, and in the background the old 
tragedy of the Revolution, the sense of 
which seems still to linger in so many 
corners of the fair land of France. One 
member of our party, not usually emo- 
tional, landed in France with a heart 
almost too full for words. 



Goodbye to England 


CHAPTER II. 


Paris in the Early 
Dieppe had been overwhelmingly busy 
in the preceding w^eeks with the transport 
of the Expeditionary Force, but all that 
was over when we were there. We heard 
that there were a few French wounded m 
the town, and we saw many baggy red- 
breeched soldiers hanging about in the 
streets and on the quay As luck would 
have it our first restmg place on war- 
service was at the Hotel de la Paix, where 
we distributed ourselves into quaint box- 
like rooms overlooking the central court- 
yard. We met a young Englishman there 
who, with his sister, had been working hard 
at the stations and in the trains among 
the wounded, and he drew a picture of dire 


Days of September. 

and utter confusion, of operations without 
anesthetics, of lack of food and drink, 
which fired us all to get swiftly to work 
with our equipment, which included 
ample supplies of dressings and anesthe- 
tics, as well as the very best surgical skill 
and appliances 

We turned in, but the night was broken 
by two or three thundenngs at the heavy 
doors which led from the street to our 
courtyard, and parties of refugees coming 
in by belated trains were given shelter. 

I woke with a start, with the notes of a 
bugle ringing in my ears , the phrase was 
repeated. It was musical, almost gay; 
reveille nnging out in the early morning 
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sunshine from some neighbouring camp 
It was exhilaratmgl in a curious way, 
unlike an English bugle call, full of 
rhythm and freedom. 

As we had feared, it was impossible to 
get through to Pont St. Maxence, which 
was about sixty kilometres north-east of 
Paris and, at that time, safely within the 
German lines It was, in fact, doubtful 
whether we could get through to Pans. 
Two of us went to see the Mayor, while 
the rest, in British fashion, went down to 
the sea, basked on the sands, grumbled at 
our inaction, and finally bathed 

The Mayor was away with the army, 
and the Deputy-Mayor was in charge 
We met him in the midst of worry and 
anxiety , the enemy was almost within 
striking distance, and already some of his 
lines of communication with Paris were cut 
oft Troops had suddenly been poured 
into Dieppe, had commandeered all the 
bread in the town, and he was threatened 
with a bread not , his ante-room was full 
of anxious people with urgent difficulties , 
but the Deputy-Mayor was a man of fine 
temper and character, and able to stand 
the pressure of a tremendous situation. He 
heard who we were and what we wanted, 
and at once offered to try and telephone 
through to Pans , that was impossible, 
and so finally he telegraphed and asked us 
to wait, hardest of all things to do. 

On Saturday morning (September 5th) 
we heard that we were to set out for Pans 
that evening, and that, upon arrival, we 
should receive further orders. The after- 
noon was spent in getting our bales and 
cases of supplies from the Custom House 
to the train, and at 5 o’clock we all got on 
board Of course an American photo- 
grapher was on the platform snapshotting 
us A Frenchman who had ]ust come 
hurrying across from the Argentine, in 
order to ]Oin the colours, also boarded the 
tram and assisted us m what way he could. 
And so we started for Pans almost at the 
same moment as Sir John French learnt 
from General Joffre t^t he deemed the 
moment npe for offensive tactics to be 
adopted. It was on September 6th that 
the Allied Forces began to press back the 


Gennans from Meaux, when they were 
within twenty kilometres of Pans, and to 
try to crush some of them between the 
wide horns of their long front which the}^ 
tried to bend round and so to ring them 
m. One of the first rumours which we 
heard in Pans (the first of many) was that 
von Kluck and 50,000 men had been sur- 
rounded ' But we did not know or hear 
anything of this when we steamed out from 
Dieppe that quiet summer evening beside 
the familiar poplar-lined river, towards 
Pans We looked out eagerly for evi- 
dences of war all along the way. Houses 
were empty, stations were dark, and 
sentinels were mounted at many points, 
but across the country-side we saw no 
other war-like signs, no destruction, no 
camp-fires, until, far away in the sky the 
search-lights playing over Pans flashed 
faintly across the night 
At St. Lazare we were met by a French 
Red Cross Official who took away the 
baggage and the nurses to a small hotel 
which had been opened up for us We 
were proceeding to follow, when we heard 
that there were some English wounded 
waiting in the station We went off at 
once, with our doctor in charge, to see 
them. Three officers, wounded during the 
long retreat from Mons, were installed in 
a second-class carriage m a siding , they 
had been in the carriage, shunted about 
here and there for three days, I believe, 
dependent upon the services of one unfor- 
tunate orderly, who had no medical ap- 
pliances or conveniences of any kind with 
him, other than his mess tin, and no means 
of preparing or procuring food They had 
picked up bread, soup and coffee as they 
could. One of them had fallen while 
flying and the petrol tank of his machine 
had injured his back He had had no " 
sleep for three nights, and lay in pain, 

“ seeing things,” on the cheerless seat of 
the carriage We sent off at once for 
morphia, and he was presently assured of 
at least one night’s peace The other two 
men were “ winged,” as they put it , 
their wounds were dressed and we left 
them in their shirt sleeves (the night was 
ver^^ hot) with cigarettes alight, deep in 
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Ward No. 2 in the Hospital. 


Visit of the Archbishop of Paris to the Hospital. 
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Dr. Armstrong Smith, with the Matron (on His Right), and the Nurses. 


newspapers and as serenely oblivious of 
the craning heads of the curious, who came 
to peer through the carriage windows, as 
though they were sitting m their Club 
smoking room in Pall Mall What pluck 
those men have ' ” our medean-chef re- 
marked to me as we left the station and 
drove of to the hotel. 

It was a silent dark Paris through 
which we passed, and the air was heavy 
with the sense of dread. Bombs had been 
dropped upon the City, the Government 
had left for Bordeaux, strange rumours 
were afloat as to treachery in this quarter 
and in that, the German menace was 
almost at the gates, the military were 
supreme, but at the moment the civil 
population hardly trusted them We all 
felt the alarm of the hour, and many of us 
closed the shutters in our rooms, with the 
vague hope that if a bomb fell into the 
courtyard we should thereby come off 
rather better than if we were all opened 
to the air. 

The night was full of noises. A long 


and excited conversation, which was 
earned on in the courtyard until the small 
hours, rather led us to expect that the few 
remaining hotel servants would have de- 
camped by dawn, and the noise of heavy 
motor lorries and the clatter of cavalry pass- 
ing through the streets by night, deepened 
the sense of approaching great events. 

But with the morning confidence came 
lightly back. Whispers reached us that 
the Germans were held, and that their 
headlong lunge against Paris was checked. 
Presently the market women came along 
with their inviting barrow-loads of fruit, 
a few shops opened and a few taxi-cabs 
rattled along the street. It was evident 
that we were not invested, although, 
having prepared our minds for a siege and 
congratulated ourselves upon having got 
through in ' he very nick of time when so 
much work would be waiting for us, it 
was almost a disappointment when we 
realised that the danger of an immediate 
bombardment was arrested. 

G. Herbert Whyte 


{To be conUnued.) 
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THE AMERICAN EXPOSITIONS 

By Marjorie Tuttle. 


W HILE Europe is racked with 
battle, nations tom with anxiety, 
and all civilisation threatened with 
disruption and anarchy of every kind, we 
find America undauntedly rearing two 
magnificent Expositions on her Pacific 
Coast, the cradle-land of the new-born 
race. It is as if humanity were facing 
the future with a smile upon her lips in 
spite of the trouble oppressing her heart 
And so in sunny California millions of 
eager people are thronging to see exhibits 
of the world’s greatest achievements at 
the very moment when destiny is forcing 
other millions to destroy man’s most 
cherished institutions Surely this seems 
a tragic spectacle unless we look behind 
the scenes and realise that possibly the 
Master Gardener may be protecting His 
young growing plants with one hand 
while with the other He is but pulling up 
threatening weeds. On the surface it would 
appear to be a terrible calamitythat these 
Expositions intending to welcome so 
joyfully the meeting of East and West 


through the Panama Canal, should, instead, 
have to commemorate the most cruel 
conflict m history And yet it mav be 
that what otherwise would have been 
mostly a light-hearted entertainment will 
now have an undercurrent of much more 
serious endeavour. Certain it is that 
these Expositions, scheduling their hun- 
dreds of conventions, will ofter a con- 
venient meeting place for the many 
societies which are working for the world’s 
welfare and which now, more than ever, 
need to be drawn into vigorous action. 

Perhaps it is not without significance 
that among these many societies our 
Order also will be represented A pretty 
blue and white Star booth from which 
issue copies of At the Feet of the Master 
and of the Herald of the Star is already in 
flourishing existence in the Palace of 
Education, and an International Con- 
ference of the Order is planned to be held 
in San Francisco at the Exposition Con- 
vention Hall, on August 2nd, 3rd and 4th 
of this year Marjorie Tuttle. 



The Palace of Education. 

In whicb the Order of the Star in the East has a stall. 







SIX GREAT PICTURES.-II. 

Annotated by Alfred Hitchens 


(III.) The Last Supper, by Leonardo 
da Vinci. — This subject is so exalted and 
deals with matters of such tremendous 
import that the mind wonders at the bold- 
ness of the attempt to depict such a scene, 
and marvels at the success which has 
attended the interpretation Amid the 
many excellencies of this great group, the 
eye is held by the simple dignity and 
pathos of the central Figure, who in the 
hour when pronouncing those sublime 
words so full of mystery, “ This is my 
body,” was in the presence of a disciple 
who had decided on the destruction of his 
Master Astonishing is this work in the 
expression of varied character, and each 
figure becomes a study as it participates 
m the tragedy. Very subtle, too, is the 
artistry by which we are led to stand in 
the Holy Presence. Like the radiations 
of the sunset the lines of the composi- 
tion conduct the eye to the central Figure, 
and we find, in the quiet space of the table 
linen, a welcome relief from the whirl of 
anxiety and movement depicted m the 
astonished disciples 


{IV ) The Birth of Adam, by Michael 
Angelo — We now . come to the great 
master of the human figure, whose imagi- 
nation and genius soar to heights in 
which lesser spirits find it difficult to 
breathe . The B irth of A dam is one of that 
tremendous senes of decorations which 
adorns the Sistine Chapel At once we 
are struck with the bigness and simphcit}' 
of the composition Individual charac- 
teristics are here sublimated into a higher 
world— that of types Reclining in drowsy 
semi-consciousness on the side of a hill, — 
the world’s edge, — his limp and nerveless 
arm extended, Adam awaits the coming of 
the Vital Spark which the Almighty Father 
IS about to impart In vivid contrast to the 
figure of Adam is the vigour and energy of 
the Ancient of Days, who, with a counten- 
ance of great power and benevolence, 
sweeps forward to awaken Adam, wrapt in 
the mystery of folds vast and cloud-like In 
the inner depths of these we discern the half- 
hidden figure of Eve, who is looking towards 
Adam, while around her are the children 
which shall later form earth’s first family 



The Birth of Adam. 

By Michael Angelo. 
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THOUGHTS ON 
OIUDINAIUY THINGS. 



By G. S. Arundale, 

[Under the above heading I propose from time to time to set down thoughts that 
occur to me about things in general. As I feel at the time so shall I write. I am 
conscious that I shall not always be consistent with thoughts I have had before, 
but the more I live under the inspiration of the great truths of Theosophy and the 
Order of the Star in the East, the more my point of view as to daily life is liable to 
modification. A Theosophist himself or a member of the Order of the Star passes 
through at least two stages after definitely attaching himself to either or both of 
these two movements. At first he feels quite out of harmony with worldly 
wisdom and worldly ways. Later on he comes back to the world, ever so much 
more in sympathy with it than before, much more tolerant and understanding 
than before, I trust I am at least half-way between these two stages. — G. S. A.] 

I __ON BEING IN LOVE. 


O NCE upon a tune I remember to 
have been very intolerant of lovers 
and of marriage. Marriage was 
all very well for ordinary people, but 
extraordinary people, who wished to 
dedicate themselves to the Master’s and the 
world’s service, must be well beyond these 
personal considerations Love-episodes 
m novels and love-scenes on the stage 
were unnecessary exhibitions of worldly 
weaknesses, and my mind dwelt on the 
vision of a band of workers far removed 
from all personal emotion. 

I have changed my mind. I now think 
that to fall in love under certain con- 
ditions is probably for most people one of 
the few uplifting episodes in lives of 
drudgery and of realisations which can at 
best be but partial To be surrounded by 
young ones who love us is another of 
these uplifting episodes, but my thought 
is not concerned with this at present. 

Rather am I thinking of the lover with 
Theosophy at his command, with its 
strength to support him in disappointment 
and its punty to raise his love to its true 
value To my knowledge I do not at 
present number any lovers m my ac- 
quaintance, but if I knew any, and they 
came to share their joy with me, I would 
ask the man to practise his Theosophy in 
her service, for her protection, and, 
through her strengthening influence, more 
usefully upon his surroundings. And to 


the maid I would entrust the task of 
ennobling her lover’s ambitions and of 
helping him to live his daily life in greater 
punty and honour 

So the woman completes the man, as 
the man completes the woman, though I 
grant the existence of exceptional cases 
outside this general proposition, ]ust as I 
know that more often than should be the 
wife antagonises the husband — the hus- 
band the wife. But my conception of 
true love between man and woman, 
whether resulting m marriage or not, is 
that it IS designed to produce a peace 
strong in purpose Without it there may 
be peace ^without purpose or purpose 
without peace, but, except among the 
highly evolved who have transcended dis- 
tinctions of sex, only among those who 
know what it is to be m love, and who have 
spiritual intuition as a means of uplift, 
will be found a peace that the world 
cannot shatter and a purpose that no 
failure can destroy. 

Of course, the man longs for the maid to 
be in love with him, as the maid trem- 
blingly hopes for response from the man 
to whom her heart is given — thus their 
past lives speak to them. But the 
future and Theosophy keep on whispering 
that it is enough for each to be in love 
with the other, whether response comes or 
not. The Masters love Their world and 
serve it out of love, though the world 
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goes on as if it knew Them not. But 
some day it will know Them ; and think, 
then, of tfie overwhelming abandonment 
to Them, knowing of Their patient watch- 
ful love while the world turned its face 
elsewhere. Loving, loving, and going on 
loving — asking nothing in return , no 
fretting because the world is not even 
looking at Them and uses all Their gifts 
as if it had a right to them. 

The Masters serve the world because 
They love the world, while the lover 
passionately asks that his loved one may 
give her love to him as his is given to her. 
How different the world is if she inclines 
her ear towards him ’ The coming of 
the great World-Teacher, brotherhood, 
Karma, reincarnation — all have a new 
force and a new value at last he feels 
his unity with the world around him, and 
all is joyous peace. At last he knows that 
the emotion of love may open for him the 
sense of unity in a wonderful and inex- 
pressible way. Love rewarded gives him 
all this, and even before he knows his fate 
love with hope foreshadows the bliss of 
love with certainty. 

Does all this depend upon her attitude 
towards him ^ Is he still at the stage, so 
commonly depicted in novels, at which 
her inability to love him, as he would have 
her love him, cuts him off from her for 
ever ^ “ Give me all or I will take 

nothing,'’ cries the lover. She offers a 
little, perhaps much, but not all What 
is to become of the lover ? The deepest 
longings of his soul seem shattered, and 
he turns away as if she had injured him 
A common experience this for many. 
Most recover from the blow, and some find 
some one else to worship, some one else 
in whom the God-without appeals more 
to their being than does the God-without 
m others But personally I want to bring 
Theosophy to my aid. Theosophy is use- 
less unless it helps m one of the most 
beautiful emotions of which man or 
woman is capable. I want my Theosophy 
to help men and women to fall m love at 
their humble level as the Masters love the 
world at Their stupendous height. Can 
Theosophy do it ? A mighty task it is 


for any science of the soul — to teach men 
and women to give without expecting a 
return. Natural science has been so long 
insisting that all force must have its 
result, action and reaction, that we have 
too often expected that force is merely an 
investment. We invest force in some one 
and expect the recipient of the force con- 
sciously to send back force to us m 
return. 

My own experience is that Theosophy 
can accomplish the miracle of helping a 
lover still to be a lover, even if his love 
arouses no conscious return. And when 
I say this, I mean that even our individual 
distorted conceptions of the great realities, 
which we call Theosophy, are pure enough 
to do this But the task is hard, and the 
only way to accomplish it is to sit down 
and face the question with the mind and 
the intuition as well as with the emotions. 
My Theosophy speaks to lovers m this 
wise : “ You are deeply in love, and you 
hope and hope that he or she may be as 
deeply in love with you as you are with 
him or her. If your hope be realised, your 
troubles lie ahead instead of at your door. 
But suppose for a moment that he or she 
does not return your devotion measure 
for measure. Scientific and all other 
probability is against you. How are you 
going to take the very probable frustration 
of your dreams ? Can you go on loving 
as before, or does your love depend upon 
the payment it receives ^ Does a mother’s 
love depend upon her child’s affection for 
her ? Wherein does your love, 0 lover, 
differ from a mother’s ^ ” Now the lover 
will at once seize upon the weak point in 
the above argument, and reply that his 
or her love must needs differ from a 
mother’s, and I agree. But for myself I 
should long to be able so to love that I 
might pour upon my beloved all that my 
nature could give, and rejoice to have 
made her path smoother, even though I 
receive but a kindly glance as she passes 
by Theosophy opens the way to this, 
as do its various offshoots which we call 
religions, by bidding us gaze upon the great 
Lovers of the world and upon the beauty 
of Their love. Indeed, Theosophy does in- 
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finitely more for us m this direction than 
any other science of the soul I know, for 
it tells us of great Lovers living now and 
loving now, while religions either give this 
power of love to God alone or draw their 
examples from the past, ignoring the 
Perfect Men whose love for the living 
world is the apotheosis of the love of the 
lover for the beloved They are loving 
while you and I are loving. They are not 
Gods, but men. As They love now so 
shall we love some day, and all the lovers 
in the world to-day are learning how to 
love as God wishes us to love 
And long before our love is perfect we 
shall gam glimpses of its beauty to be, for 
from time to time a beautiful and pure 
love directed to an individual will carry 
us to the Buddhic plane* and make us 
for the moment one with all one with 
the leaf tossed by the wind, one with the 
foam — the plaything of the wave, one 
with the flower blessing its world with its 
scent, one with the lonely and the sorrow- 
ing. Few of us may know the Masters, 
but the vast majority of the world falls in 
love — its first conscious attempt to recog- 
nise the identity of the God without with 
the God within In the early stages the 
Buddhic touch is but fleeting, is but a 
memory almost lost in worldly care and 
struggle As lives pass, however, love 
becomes purer and deeper, and some day 
pours forth so that it spreads far and wide. 
The man in love begins to love the world 
while the beauty of his love for the 
beloved still possesses him. But there is 
a further stage when the world is loved for 
its own sake, apart from all individual 
relations When this time comes, and 
the man or woman has proved that love 
for the world is strong and unquenchable, 
then comes that first great step towards 
perfect love — entry into the Brotherhood 
at whose head are the Perfect Lovers. 
Henceforward such a one, though united 
to the beloved of the heart, belongs for 
eternity to the world, and begins the 


* According to the Theosophical teachings the 
plane of consciousness upon v\hich the under- 
lying unity of all life is first realised 


heavy task of growing perfect in love 
even as the Father in Heaven Himself is 
perfect in love. But m each individual 
life, long before this stage, and I hope long 
after, too, there will be the lover to help 
the wanderer on his way and to make for 
him an image — fleeting though it be — of 
the love towards which he strives. 

I reject, therefore, as unnatural my 
former view that to fall m love is a 
weakness, almost a treachery to the Master. 
To fall in love means an enormous acces- 
sion of strength, if only we take upon 
ourselves the task of purifying the love of 
its dross. Our love may be returned. 
Marnage may be the result and a smooth 
life gladdened by many joys But Theo- 
sophy strengthens us to bear the pain 
through which alone true joy may come, 
the more splendid for the contrast. And 
if we go on loving when no return is made, 
the lower world may become empty of 
much happiness that might have been 
ours, but the flame of an unrequited love 
kept burning brightly in service and 
sacrifice not only brings us very near to 
Those whose love has never yet been 
recognised, but opens the way for us to 
feel, endure and grow with those whose 
lives are hard and sad. The return must 
come for all love outpoured We seek 
the return from the source towards which 
our love has gone, but all life is one, and 
in His infinite love God teaches us of the 
unity by sending us our reward — I can 
thmk of no better term — from other 
sources than the one to which we look 
Thus do we learn that as we feel towards 
the one so shall we some day he towards 
all, and to be in love is an opportunity for 
us ordinary people to practise an unsel- 
fishness in faint imitation of the love- 
sacrifice of our Elder Brethren, and gives 
us vision of our goal while 3;^et we are far 
away. 

I imagine that, after reading what I have 
been writing, some thoughtless people may 
come to the conclusion that their prin- 
cipal object in life is to fall in love, and 
that, having fallen in love, they may 
safely trust to circumstances and time to 
build upon that love a roadway to the 
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Masters and to spiritual ecstasy. With 
all emphasis I would assert that to fall in 
love IS not only as solemn an event as the 
taking of a priestly vow or as the sacrifice 
of a soldier’s life for his comrade and his 
country, but is the prelude, if nghtly 
understood, to constant practice in the 
direction of self-effacement and a deeper 
understanding of life and its meaning 
Lovers experience in anticipation some of 
the realities of the future, and often fail 
to realise that these realities must be won 
through a self-surrender which should be 
joyous because their love for each other 
helps to tune them to the needs of the 
world But surrender must be made to 
the world-self they do not yet know, as well 
as to the individual self they know and 
love, and the love for the individual must 
be the beginning of a love for the world. 
To be m love, therefore, is no matter for 
silly laughter or for vulgar joking , nor 
is sex-instinct a substitute for love’s 
intuition Sex-instinct often seeks to 
dignify itself by the name of love, but 
the awakening of true love is as the 
dawning of the sun over a darkened world. 
Let us not fall m love without rising in 
love as well 

How hard it is to live in the spirit of the 
ideals I have set forth, is as clear to the 
writer of these pages as it doubtless is to 
the reader Even where the course of 
true love runs smooth, it is not to be 
expected that there shall be no rough- 
nesses at all. Still more, where love out- 
poured in the fulness of the heart meets 
no answering rush, it is indeed a grim 
task to bend the lower bodies m glad 
and willing 'homage to the selfless love 
of the Great Lover Whose feeble reflec- 
tions they are But a beginning must be 
made, our affinity through the ages (I 
believe each of us has one) must be wooed 
through sacrifice before being drawn 
for ever to the heart, and perhaps the 
thoughts that have occurred to me may 
help some lover to face the darkness 
which comes when the unreal is no longer 


mistaken for the real, and yet the real has 
still to ray its sunshine into the darkness 
of the soul’s ignorance. 

Especially do I honour the lovers upon 
whom war has cast suffering and anxiety. 
The man who knows that there can be no 
real joy in staying with his beloved when 
honour bids him leave her, who knows 
that his love for her is never greater than 
when he hazards for the sake of duty a 
happy life with her by his side , the maid 
wffio rises from her lower self to become 
the visible spirit of the ideals in whose 
service duty calls him, who bravely shuts 
out from view^ — as only a woman can — the 
torture of suspense such as these are 
indeed practising that which I, perhaps, 
can only preach Great will be their 
reward, for love becomes eternal when it 
but serves to spur the lover to a nobler 
life rather than to make him shrink from 
all that seems to mar the smoothness of 
its course. We who believe in Karma 
and reincarnation know that a sacrifice 
which IS shared becomes in future lives a 
tie which binds for ever, and it is almost 
harder to live with a love rejected than to 
have lost the physical form m the sacrifice 
which both have offered, for while the 
present life may have lost its gladness, the 
future has been made certain. Death 
soon ceases to have power of separation 
over those who would rather face it than 
live a life of shameful ease. 

At this point I close I feel utterly 
unable to convey my conception of the 
beauty and power of sacrifice underlying 
the wonderful sign of God’s presence mani- 
fested in the condition of “ being in love.” 
Perhaps the subject is too sacred for words 
of mine Let me therefore leave it with 
those beautiful words which give in a 
sentence all the promise and the glory of 
love : 

“ Greater love hath no man than this, 
that a man lay down Ins life for his 
friend ” 

George S. Arundale. 


[No. 2 of the series will be On Opinions Opposed to One's Own.”] 




V. 


By The General Secretary. 


[Last month the conception of the repeated appearances of Great Teachers in the 
world was supported by the analogy of ordinary teaching. It was pointed out, 
moreover, that in at least two of the world’s Great Religions, Buddhism and Hin- 
duism, such appearances are accepted as a necessary factor in human evolution ; 
and it was shown how one or two very slight reinterpretations of the traditional 
Christian idea of the Second Coming of the Christ would admit the conception into 
Christian belief also. 

In the present chapter an attempt is made to formulate and summarize the 
actual belief of many members of the Order of the Star in the East as to place of the 
Religions and of their Founders in the world-scheme, and of the conditions 
governing the appearances of Great Spiritual Teachers amongst men.] 


W E may now pass on and attempt 
a statement as to the general 
belief of our Order concerning the 
place and function of the world’s great 
spiritual Teachers and the occasions of 
Their coming forth Bearing in the mind 
the reservation made at the beginning of 
this series of papers,* we may express 
this belief quite simply as follows — 


1. 


The World’s Religions. 

We believe that mankind is spiritually 
one, and that it is working out in the 
world a single great spiritual destiny 
That any particular section of humanity 
should be reserved for possibilities which 
are not open to all, or that the privilege 
of access to spiritual truth should be 
confined to a chosen few, or should be in 
any way dependent upon accidental con- 
ditions, we cannot bring ourselves to 
imagine. 

Rather do we hold that Truth is 
the spiritual birthright of every human 
being by virtue of the divinity which is 
in him, and we recognise no other barrier 
to his apprehension of it save that of 


t e., that the opinions expressed m them are necessarily 
mose of a section of the members of the Order, not of the 
Order as a vyhole , the Order itself being committed to no 
belief of any kind except that in the near coming of a 


capacity. Capacity, moreover, we regard 
as continually unfolding, and we hold that 
there is no individual in the whole world 
for whom an eternal growth in the Spirit 
toward an ever fuller unveiling of the God 
within him is not an absolute certainty. 
For all are equally the children of the 
One Father ; and we believe that, in His 
eyes, the divisions which ordinarily 
separate men from one another are utterly 
indifferent, and that the whole of man’s 
spiritual history, therefore, is equally 
under His divine care and protection. 

With regard to the world’s many 
religions, then, we do not consider that 
all the rest are mistaken while only our 
own is true. We see no reason for a view 
so selfish, so complacent, so belittling of 
God’s justice and wisdom in His dealings 
with men or so contemptuous of our 
fellow human beings born under different 
conditions. 

On the contrary we regard all the 
religions as ways by which man may 
climb nearer to God, and all, therefore,* 
as playing' their part in the same 
great general scheme ; nor do we regard 
any man as, in the truly spiritual sense, 
either shut out, or specially privileged, by 
the religion to which he may happen to 
belong 

That, because he has been born into 
it, it IS therefore well that he should 
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belong to it, we agree , and that he has 
probably many lessons which, if he uses 
his opportunities well, he may learn from 
it For the divine guidance which, in 
the larger sense, provides for the spiritual 
welfare of the whole world, provides, we 
believe, in its infinite care, for the indi- 
vidual soul also ; and thus the sur- 
roundings in which each one finds himself 
are those, in or through which his imme- 
diate lesson in the great Book of Life 
has probably to be learnt 

In this sense we should hold, in a general 
way, that the religion in which a man 
happens to be bom is usually the best for 
that man. But we could never believe that 
any man's chances of salvation, of access 
to the Divine Love, or even of spiritual 
grace, can depend upon the question 
whether he belongs to one religion rather 
than another. And here not merely the pos- 
tulate of the Divine Justice and Wisdom, 
but of the existence of any kind of law 
and method in the spiritual evolution of 
humanity, seems to us to lend force to our 
position 

That religions vary amongst themselves 
in many respects is true. But our world 
is, quite palpably, a world of varieties ; 
and that the spiritual ordering of the world 
should take these into account appears 
to us to be far more what we 'should 
expect of a purposeful wisdom, than that 
it should seek to impose a dead homo- 
geneity. Every set of conditions carries 
with it, broadly speaking, certain special 
characteristics as well as certain special 
needs ; and it is our belief that, in the 
arrangements which are made for the 
spiritual education of mankind, these are 
scientifically taken into consideration, and 
that the differences which we note between 
one great religion and another are not, as 
a rule, differences between what is true 
and what is false, but rather the result 
of a wise and far-seeing adaptation 

Indeed, if we examine such differences 
with an unbiassed eye, we shall find (put- 
ting aside such cases as are obviously due 
to later accretion and defacement) that 
they usually fall into one of the following 
categories : — (a) They represent merely 


the same facts under different names. 
(b) They are presentations of the same 
facts differently coloured, or differently 
arranged and emphasised, in order to 
draw out different qualities or powers in 
human nature (e.g., intellect, devotion, 
will), or to suit different mass-tempera- 
ments (e g , national character, phase of 
civilisation, spirit of an age) Or (c) they 
are merely different truths selected, for 
special purposes, out of a general store- 
house of the Truth which is, of its very 
nature, inexhaustible. They are thus 
neither essential nor fundamental, and 
should not, strictly speaking, make a 
barrier between one religion and another. 

That they have so often done so is due, 
in our opinion, not to the religions them- 
selves or to their Founders, but to human 
limitations — partly, to misunderstanding, 
to over-literalism in interpretation and to 
the excessive importance attached to mere 
form , partly, we fear, to intentional mis- 
representation and to the desire on the part 
of half-evolved man to exalt his own religion 
by discrediting that of everybody else 

We believe, therefore, that there may 
co-exist, and do actually co-exist, at one 
and the same time in the world, a number 
of different religions, all based on one 
eternal and unchangeable Truth, yet each 
one differently expressed, and differently 
systematised and put together, in order 
to meet the special needs of the case and 
to promote, in the highest degree possible, 
the spiritual evolution of that section of 
humanity for which it is meant. 

And, further, because conditions are 
always changing, and because humanity 
itself changes with the passage of time, 
we believe that every such religion is de- 
finitely designed to be for an age only, not 
for all time, and that its eventual super- 
session by a fresh statement of the one 
Truth is part of the same great Plan 
which, in the first instance, gives it to the 
world. That Plan, we conceive, must 
take account of facts , and there are few 
facts which history shows more clearly 
than that there come times when even 
the noblest of religions ceases to exercise 
a living influence over the general life, 
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when its ideals have somehow lost their 
freshness and when what is needed is 
neither new teaching nor new ideals so 
much as a fresh inspiration— a kind of 
spiritual restoration and reinvigoration. 
\\"e have seen also, in an earlier chapter, 
that there are also times when definitely 
new teaching becomes necessary in order 
to meet new problems and new extensions 
of knowledge and experience. 

For all these reasons, then, we believe 
that the scheme of the spintual guidance 
of humanity is carried out, in our world, 
rather thiough a succession of religions, 
each adapted for a single great world- 
epoch' or cycle, than through a single 
religion defying all laws of history and 
analogy by remaining in existence for 
ever and by passing through an unlimited 
process of self-adaptation in response to 
the requirements of an unendingly chang- 
ing environment. 

The Founders of Religions. 

What we believe of the religions we 
believe also, as is only consistent, of those 
Spintual Teachers and Prophets by whom 
the religions are, in the first instance, 
given to the world. For every religious 
movement looks back to some individual 
teacher or reformer who originated it, 
or in whom the originating impulse was 
pre-eminently focussed and embodied 
The Teachers, in the case of what we call 
the “great religions,” are ever on the 
grandest scale — Personalities, that is to 
say, so extraordinary in Their spell over 
the human mind that, for centuries and 
even millennia after Their passing aw^ay. 
Their names are venerated by milhons, 
and whole races and continents continue 
to think Their thoughts and to order their 
lives according to Their words It is in 
this special sense that the Order of the 
Star in the East uses the words “ a great 
Teacher ” ; for the Teacher for whose 
coming it looks will, it believes, be of this 
order of magnitude— a World-Teacher, 
one of the spiritual Kings of Men. 

Between these great Founders of 
Religions, therefore, we believe that there 
exists the same reciprocity and inter- 


dependence as between the great religions 
themselves We look upon Them all as 
Messengers in the same great cause ; not 
as nvals or competitors, but as conscious 
Brothers and Co- workers. We believe 
that it is God’s purpose to reveal Himself 
not through one only, but through man}’ 
such Teachers ; and the periodic appear- 
ances of these Great Ones in the outer 
world of men we regard, not as isolated 
happenings, but as only the most august 
and signal manifestations of a single 
mighty scheme of world-helping and 
world-enlightening, which, stretching back- 
ward into the mists of the past, stretches 
forward also into the remotest future — 
a scheme which, ever fulfilling itself, is 
yet ever, in the very act, opening up the 
way for new fulfilments 

The law which governs the times of 
these appearances we conceive as flowing 
directly from the purpose which both the 
religions and the Teachers Themselves 
subserve — ^namely, the spiritual evolution 
of humanity. When, to put it briefl}^ 
the spintual need of mankind demands 
that such a Teacher shall appear, the 
Teacher, we hold, will appear. And 
this IS a postulate which seems to us to be 
made necessary by any conception of 
an ordered evolutionary scheme — pro- 
ceeding under divine guidance in a certain 
definite direction — in which Beings of 
extraordinary wisdom, power and com- 
passion play a conscious part. There can 
be only one guiding principle in such a 
scheme, and that is Helpfulness ; and 
there is only one conceivable view of 
Helpfulness— that it should take account 
of the need. We consequently look upon 
the whole question of the coming forth of 
Great Teachers into the world as governed 
by (in the high spiritual sense) strictly utili- 
tarian pnnciples , and the nexus between 
the need and the coming forth we should 
regard as so absolute that we should argue 
without hesitation from the one to the other. 

II 

The Need for the Teacher. 

If, then, the need bring forth the 
Teacher, what kind of need is it which 
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will render probable, or perhaps inevitable, 
the appearance of such a Teacher amongst 
men ^ 

Here, we think, it is reasonable to make 
two reservations. 

(1) No age IS without its spiritual 
teachers, each, we must presume, whether 
consciously or unconsciously, meeting 
some need of his time or endeavounng to 
meet it, and so playing his part in the 
general scheme But m the economy of 
the World-Plan, if it be an ordered plan 
at all, we must admit some principle of 
proportion. The worker must be thought of 
as commensurate with his work Con- 
sequently, we should be led to expect the 
appearance of a Teacher of the first 
magnitude only wLen the need was on 
a corresponding scale For the little 
need the small helper , for the great need 
the Great Helper And in the need we 
include also, of course, the work which has 
to be done If the work be small, the 
lesser worker may do it If it be great, 
and one which is destined to affect 
large masses of men for a long time 
to come, then it must fall to one of the 
greater workers A very great and press- 
ing need, therefore, and a vast and im- 
posing piece of work, would be, in our 
view, necessary preconditions of the 
coming of one of earth's Greatest Teachers 

(2) We must, m the second place, 
suppose that (as has been suggested in an 
earlier place) at least some part of the 
spiritual evolution of humanity will con- 
sist in the endeavour, on the part of man 
himself, to grapple with his own difficulties 
and to learn his own lessons, even at the ex- 
pense of many failures and much suffering. 
Otherwise it is hard to see how he would 
grow. We have thus to assume that there 
may be periods when, to all outward 
appearances, the situation of the world 
may be full of difficulties great enough 
and varied enough to call for the inter- 
vention of the most exalted of Helpers, 
but when, in reality, it is necessary for the 
true growth of mankind that the latter 
should, at least for some time, grapple 
with the problem for itself In such a 
period, therefore, although it might seem 


reasonable to hope for the coming of a 
Great Teacher and Helper, such a hope 
would probably be in vain — on the prin- 
ciple mentioned above, namely, of what 
is most helpful for human evolution. 

The question, therefore, inevitably arises 
as to the method of distinguishing the one 
kind of period from the other. The only 
answer which can be given, on purely 
general principles, is that the period, m 
which the advent of some Great Helper 
may legitimately be expected, will be one 
not only m which the need is very great, 
but in which the various elements, both 
good and bad, which go to make up the 
situation and to give it its peculiar 
difficulty, are seen as the direct outcome 
of a long period of struggle and self-effort. 
Such a time would be one when, after 
long years of inductive grappling with 
life's problems — of experimenting, striving, 
suffering — a situation has been brought 
about so menacing in its difficulty that 
old ways of living and thinking have 
become no longer possible, yet at the 
same time opening a path to a new and 
higher philosophy and ordering of life 
which the humanity of the time is not, 
however, strong enough to seize and 
apply for itself. Then, we conceive, 
would be the hour for some Helper to 
appear who would formulate the new 
philosophy and bring it within reach. 

It should be noted, also, in connection 
with this question, that the mere lapse 
^of time since the appearance of the last 
Great Helper will, e% hypothesi, be a 
point to be taken into account in con- 
sidenng the likelihood of further help in 
the near future. 

These, then, are two reservations which 
it IS necessary for us to make — that the 
need should be of the first magnitude, 
and that the time be one when a period 
of struggle has culminated and when a 
new lesson is ready to be learnt. 

As to the nature of the need itself, the 
reader will remember that, m the third 
paper of this series, three factors were 
mentioned which it was suggested were 
such as to make crises of the profoundest 
spiritual difficulty periodically recurrent 
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in human history. They were the accu- 
mulation of outer problems due to the 
simple fact of increasing change , the 
divorcing of the accepted spiritual tradi- 
tion from all contact with practical every- 
everyday life, due to the pressure of the 
active lower nature in man ; and the 
intellectual differences consequent upon 
the antithesis of a fixed spiritual ti'adition 
and doctrine with an ever-expanding 
secular knowledge. With these were men- 
tioned two other factors of a different 
kind — namely, the operation of the immu- 
table law of growth and decay in all 
institutions, religious just as much as 
secular, and the historically observed 
fact that religions and civilisations are 
always linked together — with the corollary 
that the birth of a new civilisation must 
presumably bring with it the birth of a 
new religion. 

The above classification covers, in 
very general terms, the causes which, 
in our view, may produce a situation 
calling urgently for the help of a great 
spiritual Teacher. The need may be for 
One who shall straighten out the life 
of an age by showing it how to solve the 
problems which harass and beset it ; it 
may be for One who shall bring back 
spiritual truth from the far-off regions 
to which it has been relegated and show 
how it may become something very near 
and intimate and practical-— a part of the 
common everyday life of men , or it may 
be a need for One whose infinite wisdom, 
seeing the full circle where we see only * 
the broken arcs, shall reconcile our 
apparent intellectual antinomies and close 
up^ the breech between Reasoii and 
Faith. Then, again, there may come a 
time when the forms in which mankind 
has clothed its life have become old and 
■outworn, and thus incapable of expressing 
the real spirit of an age ; and then the 
need will be for One who shall liberate 
the prison d Zeitgeist and shape for it 
forms of freer and nobler self-expression. 
Finally, the world, as it advances along 
the path ordained for it, may come 
to the end of one of the regular stages of 


the journey and the opening of another ; 
the hour will have struck for the inaugura- 
tion of a new epoch of life and thought , 
and then it will be necessary for One who 
knows the Plan to come out amongst 
men in order to shape in advance the 
ideals of that epoch and to stamp upon it 
the character which it is intended to bear 
The above causes have been mentioned 
separately for the purpose of clear under- 
standing , but it is easy to see that, 
historically, they are more likely to come 
together. Thus the decay of tradi- 
tional forms will undoubtedly be one of 
the contributory reasons for the first three 
classes of difficulty mentioned , it is also 
likely to be an antecedent condition of the 
founding of a new civilisation Similarly, 
the difficulties just referred to are likely 
to come to a head just before the in- 
auguration of a new civilisation-epoch, 
for the simple reason that the bankruptcy 
of the old methods of life and thought 
will be, in the economy of the World-Plan, 
not only the reason for their supersession, 
but the most effective way of giving the 
necessary impetus to the new. Finally, 
if we remember the reservation which 
was made a moment ago as to the alter- 
nation of periods when mankind has to 
struggle for itself with times when it is 
ready for further help from above, we 
shall see that it is only when some new 
step has to be taken that the ordinary 
difficulties of humanity normally enter 
upon the region where we can argue from 
their number or their intensity to the pro- 
bability of the appearance of some mighty 
Teacher and Helper to deal with them. 

Thus the really crucial point m human 
history, the time when all these grounds 
of expectation will seem to be gathered 
up together, will be a point where— amid 
struggle and agony and difficulty — 
humanity seems to be preparing to pass 
from one great ordering of things to 
another in a word, at one of its periods 
of transition. 

What then do we mean, precisely, by 
the words a period of transition ’’ ? 

E. A. WODEHOUSE. 


{To he continued ) 



THE WORK OF A STAR CENTRE 


[The following inferesimg and practical avhcle is hy one of the most successful of 
the Local Secretaries in England, who was invited to write down something of her 
experience of Star work and of the principles which she tried to follow in doing it. 
The article would, we think, make an excellent pamphlet , and permission is hereby 
given to Sections of the Order to reprint it as such, if they care to The writer prefers 
to remain anonymous ] 


The tollowxng is an endeavour to set forth what^ 
in the writer’s opinion, are the ideals which 
should inspire the work of a Centre and the 
methods by which an attempt is being made to 
realise those ideals in one such Centre 

“We believe that a great Teacher will soon 
appear in the world, and we wish so to live 
now that we may be worthy to know Him when 
He comes 

“ As far as our ordinary duties allow, we shall 
endeavour to devote a portion of our time each 
day to some definite work which may help to 
prepare for His coming “ 

These two Principles of our Order seem to 
indicate the line along which a Star Centre is 
■called upon to work. 

The First Principle is a call to the individual 
member for that self-preparation which will 
bring each nearer to the Great Teacher and help 
us to realise the greatness of the work winch is 
before us. The methods of self-preparation 
have been clearly laid down m “At the Feet of 
the Master/' written by our Head. 

This is the work which each member as an 
individual has to do. It may be thought of as 
the inner aspect of our work and a Centre will 
depend for strength, helpfulness and ef&ciency, 
as a whole, upon the earnestness of each member 
in this work of self-preparation. There will be 
many different types and temperaments m a 
Centre. Each member will have a different 
method of self -preparation, but in the realisation 
of the near coming of a Great Teacher all 
members will find a unity, a common bond, 
since all have been drawn to accept this truth 
and they will wish to at-one themselves with it 
The inner aspect, therefore, centres round the 
■ever greater realisation m consciousness of the 


Coming of a World-Teacher, of what this means 
to the world, and what privileges this offers for 
service to the member of the Order of the Star 
in the East Part of the w^ork of the Centre at 
once becomes clear It should try, so far as 
possible, to foster and stimulate this power of 
realisation so that the central belief of the Order 
will be ever more and more present in the con- 
sciousness of each individual member, and the 
virtue of Steadfastness thus be acquired Mr 
Anmdale has said “ I do not think it is possible 
to acquire this steadfastness unless, from time 
to time, the outer world is temporarily shut off 
and an effort made to live over again with the 
same intensity these moments in which we knew^ 
m our hearts that the Lord will again be among 
us “ In other words w^e need to be continually 
renewmg in ourselves the spirit of enthusiasm 
we had when we first joined the Order. There 
are always some members in a Group wLo, 
living more nearly at the heart of things, are 
able more easily to do this than others. It is for 
them to share this renewal with those m whom 
the hght of realisation burns low at times, until 
it becomes “ as a lamp m a windless place which 
flickereth not.” The value of members' meet- 
mgs lies greatly in the fact that members, 
differmg m the degree of realisation to which 
they have attained, can mspire each other, and 
so the Centre and, with it^ the individual member 
becomes a stronger and more uplifting power in 
the work of preparation. This inner realisation 
provides the initiative and enthusiasm which 
finds expression in the outer work of the Order 
It gives inspiration and strength to achieve 
The outer work is inspired by the inner realisa- 
tion , the inner work finds a natural expression 
m outer activity. It should be the aim of the 
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Centre to develop a sense of unity and harmony 
so that members will come to the meetings 
feeling that they are m touch with something 
\'italj and will go av ay refreshed and invigorated 
to carry on the work As a means of developing 
this sense of unity, each member on joining is 
given a list of his fellow-members and asked to 
send a thought to the Centre as a whole each 
morning, dwelling upon the belief which forms 
the bond of union between all 

More than usual value should be attached by 
each member to the notes, comments, sugges- 
tions and criticisms which appear each month 
m the Herald under the title “ In the Starlight ” 
Of interest to all readers of the Herald, they will 
have a still deeper interest for the member of 
the Order, for, coming from one who is so near 
to our Head, they may -well be considered in the 
light of a message to each member ; a message 
which depends for its acceptance and under- 
standing solely upon ourselves ; a message which 
indicates the qualities of mind and heart which, 
as Star members, we should seek to unfold 
The Order has been formed not only to prepare 
the way of the Lord, but to tram members to 
recognise Him and to work for Him and with 
Him when he comes All who hold themselves 
in any -way responsible for the initiating and 
guiding of a Centre's activities will therefore 
derive much help and inspiration from carefully 
and calmly pondering over “ In the Starlight," 
for it will be found to indicate the lines along 
which the work should grow It will develop 
a sense of co-operation which, m its turn, will 
give strength to guide the work of a Centre along 
the right lines of true and capable service. 

In our own Centre parts of “ In the Starlight " 
are read out and talked over at members' meet- 
ings, so that their significance may be realised 
It does not in the least matter if each member 
IS already familiar with w'hat is being read out 
Wliat does matter is the sense of co-operation in 
a common endeavour, w^hich follows when all 
are focussing their attention upon the same 
object, thus lifting all to a higher plane of 
realisation than could be attained by each 
individually 

An eager watchfulness is maintained for any 
hint or suggestion made by our Head or Pro- 
tector Any such hint recognised is acted 
upon wherever possible, and an endeavour is 
made to guide the work into the channels 
outlined The more we try to understand and 
carry out the plan of those who are guiding the 
Order, the greater will be the power for service 
of the Centre, because a ready channel will be 
provided through which they can work 

Second of the Two Principles quoted 
above is a call to all members to work more 
along the lines of the outer preparation of the 
world Definite ivork is required which will 
help to prepare for His coming Each member 
will decide for himself what is meant by this, 
and will work along the lines most suitable for 
himself and hence most profitable to the Group 


as a whole Some members, for instance, may 
prefer to w^ork by means of definite meditation 
and m this way permeate the thought atmos- 
phere of the neighbourhood so that people may 
be helped to respond to this truth Others 
may prefer the more tangible propaganda work 
of public meetings All this is outer work 
because the idea is the spreading of the teaching. 
Both methods may be included m the work of 
a Centre, and each will be helpful to the other 
The union of the two will do much to ensure the 
success of any scheme undertaken by the 
Centre 

In the Outer w^ork an endeavour should be 
made to obtain the active co-operation of all 
members m all work undertaken. Thus, special 
meetings should be arranged from time to time 
at which plans for future work may be fully 
discussed, and members’ suggestions sought In 
this W'ay each member will be given a vital 
interest in all the work undertaken by the Group, 
and feel a responsibility for his owm co-opera- 
tion, w'hether by thought, word or deed The 
Secretary should work in and through the 
Group, which wall go forward as a wdiole, the 
Secretary only leading by virtue of his or her 
powder to inspire others to pour themselves out 
in service to the One for whom we wait Even 
efficiency, Mr Leadbeater says, should be 
sacrificed to co-operation, such is the importance 
of developing this unifying faculty Again, 
Mrs Besant, in " The Changing World," says 
“The work of the future will not be ‘ Do so and 
so and follow' me,’ but ‘ Let us advance together 
to a goal that w’e all realise as desirable of attain- 
ment ’ " The work in the Centre should 
therefore be distributed as much as possible 
amongst the different members, and w'ork which 
the Secretary may have been doing hitherto 
should be given to other members as opportunity 
offers, leaving him or her free to discover other 
and new' work for the Centre, to do any filling m 
needed, and to adjust the work of the Centre as 
a whole. 

In our owm case an annual meeting of the 
members of the Group is held to review' the 
work of the past year, and in the light of 
experience gamed, plan the work for the future 
At these meetings addresses are given upon the 
special work of the Order of the Star m the 
East as a w'hole, trying to give a bird’s-eye view' 
of the w'orld process, of the plan which is being 
worked out, and relating the work of the Order 
to that plan This tends to give clearness of 
thought and balance of outlook, making all work 
more effective These meetings enable us to 
discuss methods of presenting our message to the 
world. Many suggestions will be brought forward 
as the greatness of our work is realised. 

It has been found necessary, if all sides of 
the work of the Centre are to be developed, that 
different kinds of meetings shall be held 

1 Members’ Meetings 

2 Open Discussion, or Study Meetings. 

3. Public Lectures 
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I Members’ Meetings instil a sense of 
unity and harmony into the Group, and provide 
a means of obtaining that inner realisation 
which was spoken of at the beginning Some 
helpful book is taken as a basis of study, different 
members taking different portions from time to 
time, and giving the Group the result of their 
own thought upon the matter “ At the Feet of 
the Master," “ In the Outer Court,” and the 
" Path of Discipleship ” will appeal to all 
members because they treat of a common goal 
towards which we are all striving Meditation 
is a special feature of all members’ meetings, for 
It makes the Centre a stronger link between the 
inner and outer worlds, and a better channel 
for the downflow of spiritual forces to the 
world These meetings also provide an oppor- 
tunity for freely talking over any difficulties 
felt by members in the work — difficulties, 
perhaps, of presenting the belief of the Order 
to the Christian enquirer, to the Socialist, or, let 
us say, to those who hold no specific religious 
belief 

2. Open Dtsciisszon Meetings — Our Protec- 
tor, m her address at the Star Convention at 
Adyar, on December 28th, 1914, said' ” We 
shall do much then to prepare His way by 
putting the idea reasonably, thoughtfully, in a 
way that the ordinary thoughtful person will 
understand ” Thus is clearly indicated another 
part of the work which members will endeavour 
to carry out We must try to render ourselves 
capable heralds of His cpniing Discussion or 
study meetings, to which friends and all who 
are m any way interested are invited, mil do 
much to achieve this All members should try 
to take an active part in these meetings, 
stimulate discussion, learn, and tram them- 
selves for active work If possible, different 
members should be given charge of these 
meetings, so that the Group does not learn 
to rely upon the initiative of just one or two 
members 

3 Public Meetings are arranged from time 
to time, the address being given by an officer 
of the Order or a visiting member from another 
Centre Such lectures should be well advertised, 
so that a wide circle of people may be reached 
and be made acquamted with the work and 
teachings of the Order If only a few people 
attend the lecture m proportion to the amount 
of advertising done, it will not matter , many 
people will have been brought into contact with 
the belief of the Order, and our aim is partly 
that people should know of our belief and work, 
whether they respond readily or not It may 
not be possible to arrange for many visitmg 
lecturers to address public meetings, but public 
addresses should also be given by home members, 
or a consecutive senes of talks arranged At all 
meetings to which the public is admitted mem- 
bers should try to get into personal touch with 
non-members ; they come to our meetmgs 
because they are interested, and are often very 
glad to talk with members The responsibility 


of membership should be avSsumed, and any 
diffidence about approaching apparent strangers 
need not be felt, always providing ” reason and 
common sense be used ” Members are m 
possession of a truth which they wish to share 
with others , those who come to our meetmgs 
at least wish to hear about that truth In this 
way all w'-ill be co-operating to make the meetmgs 
as helpful and fruitful as possible 
Finance — In order to carry out any scheme 
of work the financial side must be considered 
There may not be any compulsory subscription 
in the Order, so the expenses must be met by 
donations, but it is better in every way that this 
side of the work be systematised so far as possible. 
To this end, in the case of the writer’s Centre, 
a letter was sent out by a member who had been 
elected Treasurer, calling attention to the 
necessary expenditure each month if work is 
to be done, and pointing out how much ^t would 
facilitate the work of the Group and give confidence 
in arranging plans for the future, if a definite 
monthly income could be relied upon Members 
were asked carefully to consider the financial 
side of the work and then decide for themselves 
whether they could help the Centre financially 
or not This letter met with a glad response , 
knowing and appreciating the position, members 
did their best to help 

An endeavour should be made to relate the 
work of the Order to the continually changing 
conditions of the world. This is a very impor- 
tant point and members should be continually 
striving to interpret the many problems of life, 
political, social, mdividual, and religious, from 
the standpomt of the belief of the Order This 
brings home the livmg reality of our belief 
and awakens m others a thoughtful consideration 
for our work The Teacher is coming to help 
the world, and so everything that happens m 
the world is possible of bemg used to awaken the 
sense of expectation of this great event In our 
members’ meetings and m our discussion meet- 
mgs, an attempt is made to apply the teachmgs 
to life and so blend the mner reality with the 
outer life Members are also asked to be alert 
for any articles of mterest appearing m news- 
papers or magazmes A wide outlook is 
necessary and members havmg this can offer it 
to the Centre 

It has been said that any hint or suggestion from 
our leaders should be eagerly watched for. Follow- 
mgthis aglad co-operationHvillbe given in any plans 
and schemes of work mitiated by them and an 
endeavour made to respond to these appeals in 
every way. Recently appeals for strong support 
of the Herald of the Star have been made and 
our National Representative advised the appoint- 
ment of an agent for the Herald m every Centre 
This suggestion has been acted upon and a 
member is now responsible for all the work in 
connection with the Herald m the Centre This 
mcludes the receiving of all subscriptions and 
the sendmg of them to the Herald Office ; the 
planning of ways and means for increasing the 
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circulation ; arranging for copies to be on sale 
at all meetings ; finding out societies and 
institutions which would accept a copy of the 
Herald and bringing this to the notice of the 
Centre Arrangements have been made for 
the Herald to be on sale at a newsagent's in the 
centre of the town, and a contents-biU is dis- 
played outside the shop. Discount is allowed 
by the Centre on each copy sold, and some 
members have decided to buy their copies there 
each month, although this will cost them more 
than if they had subscribed for the year on the 
old terms This ensures that some copies at 
least shall be sold there each month, which is 
essential to the success of the scheme Members 
also buy from there any extra copies they may 
require for free distribution It is a great 
advantage to be able to state at public meetmgs, 
or print on any notice of meetings, that the 
Herald»ma,Y be obtained at a depot m the centre 
of the town Unsold copies are collected each 
month from the newsagent, and either kept by 
the Centre for distribution or returned to the 
head office A good position has also been secured, 
on a hoarding, where the Herald contents-biU is 
displayed during the whole of each month 
A syllabus of Star activities is issued from 
time to time, giving a list of all forthcommg 
lectures and meetings The syllabus is some- 
times printed at the beginning of a session or 
when any meetmgs are going to be held The 
SIX Principles of the Order, information about 
its foundation, the objects and aims of the 
Order, and an advertisement of the Herald are 
printed on all syllabuses, so that they are fairly 
comprehensive The issue of a separate Star 
syllabus is necessary and gives more definiteness 
and organisation to the work of a Centre , the 
general public also obtains a more definite 
impression of the work of the Order 

The monthly report that the Secretary sends 
to the National Representatives is typed and 
duplicated by a member and a copy is sent to 
each member of the Group, so that everyone 
participates in the work done during the month 
Sometimes the report is read out at a members’ 
meeting. Members are asked to tell the Secre- 
tary of any work they may have done during 
the month for the Order, and also notify the 
Secretary of any interesting news from the point 
of view of the belief of the Order This is then 
included in the report, which may thus aim at 
becoming not only a record of work done directly, 


inside the Order, but also of the small happen- 
ings which tend to show the trend of events in 
the neighbourhood, m the guiding and moulding 
of which the Centre wall have played a respon- 
sible part If in a Centre there is a member 
who has a typewriter and a duplicating machine, 
his or her services will be invaluable in an infinite 
number of ways The annual report of the 
Secretary should then also be sent out to all 
members who were not able to be present at the 
meeting This will help very much to keep aln^e 
the sense of unity m the Group 

We try to get into touch with outside organisa- 
tions and arrange addresses to be given by mem- 
bers of the Group Whenever this is done, the 
member who is giving the address should have a 
sympathetic understanding of the ideals of the 
organisation under whose auspices he is going 
to speak, and should use them as a foundation 
on which to build ; and gradually show the 
relation of the belief of the Order to the realisa- 
tion of these ideals Whenever possible, mem- 
bers should be asked to help a fellow member in 
this work, using the power of thought to create 
a responsive and harmonious atmosphere This 
has been done in one or two cases with very 
helpful results. Though the members helping 
m this way were not actually present, their 
influence was felt Tins side of the work could 
be developed much more 
A branch of the Order of the Servants of the 
Star has been started and promises much for the 
future A member having the necessary quali- 
fications was asked to undertake this ivork and, 
under the title of Leader, is assisted by a Secre- 
tary and an Advisory Committee 
Members are asked to wear the blue ribbon 
which has been magnetised by our Head When 
meetmgs of the Order are held, a blue curtain 
IS ananged at one end of the room with a silver 
star in the centre Blue, the colour symbol of 
devotion, which is love poured out to one we 
lecogmse as greater than ourselves The Star, 
the S3'-mbol of man’s perfection The two form 
thus the twin influence which radiates, calling 
each, member to tread the Path of Service by 
which alone perfection may be attained 

Every Secretary should endeavour to know 
each member of the Group, and also try to get 
every member to know every other member 
Only thus will unity reign and each be used in 
the capacity which allows him to do his best and 
to give to his utmost 
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WAR AND THE WORLD-PLAN 


The following is a letter sent by Mr Arundale 
to a friend ■who felt very deeply the difficulty of 
reconciling the horrors of war with the working 
out of a beneficent Divine Purpose in the world 
As the subject is of general interest, the letter 
IS printed here • — 

“ Bude, Cornwall, 

“ Feh 2.$th, 1915. 

" Dear , 

In looking at great events such as the 
present war, the -first thing to do is to realise 
the truth that the world is governed by a 
Hierarchy of great Beings whose natures are all 
love and w’hose walls are but the expression of 
God's law. Then we must realise that, while 
some things are wrong for us, the universe at 
present grows by the interplay between forces 
in one direction and forces in another Forces 
w'e have outgrown and no longer need are wrong 
for us, but others mav need them Wc do not 
yet understand that others may grow through 
the use of forces that are not our way at all 
Germany, for example, expresses a certain 
force — a force tms'in table in connection with the 
coming of a Great World Teacher Therefore this 
particular force has to be sw'ept out of the w-ay 
to make room for another force wffiich is now 
required We are to grow' for the moment in a 
certain way, and Germany does not happen to 
represent that way What do you propose to 
do ^ There is very little time before us Not 
sufficient time for Peace Societies, etc , to make 
their principles felt Besides, Germany's way 
has not been satisfactory and a wTong tendency 
has been aggravated, oi course, by the powers 
which wish to plunge us still further into sepa- 
rateness War is the only solution at the 
present stage of evolution, just as surgery is 
necessary at the pr^'sent stage of medical know- 
ledge The surgeon is not called cruel because 
he hurts : nor are the great Surgeons cruel 
because, in arousing emotions of a certain kind 
necessary to the furtherance of Their plans, They 
cannot avoid reactionsin the shape of a tendency 
towards emotions of an undesirable kind 
“ We all agiee that war is a terrible thing, 
but young children must sometimes quarrel — at 
least the kind of young children we have must 
Is not this a sin against love ? Did you yourself 
not sometimes quarrel w'hen you were a child, 
and perhaps fight ^ You know better now', I 
hope ' But 30U grew' out of quarrelling not 
because your elders ' denounced ' it, but because 
they knew that the quarrel was merely a sign of 
your grow'ing, and that, w'hile it would eventually 
disappeai, and while you must be restrained 
from quarrelling as far as possible, j'et, if and 
when the quarrel came, at lea«t you would learn 
some lesson from it, which w'ould stand you 
in good stead m later years Remember that 


we are dealing with child nations, however much 
w'e may pride ourselves on our civilisation ; and 
w'e can only grow towards peace by tolerating 
and imderstandiiig war when »/ comes (though 
trying to prevent it as far as honour permits), 
not by denouncing it and wasting time opposing 
it when we should be doing all in our power to 
make it as little terrible as possible, and learning 
as quickly as W'e can the lessons that w'ar alone 
IS able to teach us at our present stage 
“ Good and evil are relative terms, and I 
refuse to label war as evil and then say that out 
of evil no good shall comf' Evil is that which 
hinders evolution It w'onld be evil for Mrs. 
Besant to eat meal, for it would incapacitate 
her entirely for all w'ork Must everybody also 
renounce meat ^ Holding the views I hold, I 
should be doing great evil were I to become a 
vivisector, but are all vivisectors therefore evil 
men ? We are all at different stages, and it 
w'ould be silly to burden ourselves with the 
means bv w'hich we have ascended so lar, when 
W’e no longer need them It w'oiild be carrj mg 
dead w’eight and hinder our climbing Are w'e 
therefore to ask others to give up that which 
we perhaps no longer need ? 

“ If you will get clearly hold of the central 
fact I mentioned m the beginning of this letter, 
that the w'orld is governed wisely and perfectly, 
you will then, instead of denouncing war, make 
the best oi it, and try to see what w’as our 
foolishness which necessitated war as the only 
solution The only way to avoid war in the 
future IS not so much to try to get each nation 
to insist on peace, though this has its value, as 
to try to see what was the poison m the national 
systems which came to a head in the abscess of 
W’ar. War is not a necessary factor m life, but 
it 1? inevitable so long as we generate w'lthm our 
politics the w’ar-producing poison 
“ Social reconstruction is the need just now, 
but first of all an increasing brotherlmess to- 
W’ards our surroundings Do what you can to 
mitigate the horrors of war, but do not lose the 
' lesson it teaches by imagining that w'ar is never 
ncces.sary. If that were so, we should never 
have it, for They know its horrors more fully 
than you and I What have we done that war 
has come ? Let us bear the Karma patiently, 
as W'e are told to bear any other illness (war is 
an international illness) patiently becau.se 
Karma has brought it to us, but let us resolve 
that we w'lll prevent the poison from again 
entering our system. All illness teaches us 
some lesson, and so does the illness of war 
‘ I know this letter cannot satisfy, but at 
least it may help There is much more that I 
might w'nte, but the above will do to go on wath. 

, " Yours fraternally, 

“ G S Arundale." 
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REPORT FROM BRAZIL 


We have received the following Report of the 
Star work m Brazil from our National Represen- 
tative there, Major Raimundo P Seidl — 

Pour la deuxi&ne fois ] 'ai Thonneur de vous 
presenter im rapport du inouvement de TOrdre 
de I'Etoile d 'Orient, au Bresil Je regrets de 
nc pouvoir vous presenter de plus grands 
resultats Le pays est immensement grand et 
malheureusement nous avons encore beaucoup 
d 'habitants au Bresil qui ne savent pas lire, et 
la propagande orale nous n’avons pu la faire 
d’une fa9on suffisante 

Les Maitres nous donnerons de la force et de 
la lumiere, pour continuer la diffusion de Leurs 
enseignements 

Cependant, malgre notre faiblesse mtellectuelle 
et fapintuelle, le nombre des membres de I’Ordre. 
dans cette Section s'est accru de 134 nouveaux 
membres, de 19 Septembre 1914 a 7 Fevrier 
courant Nous comptons mamtenant 215 mem- 
bres, dont 56 (pas 57 selon j'ai ecrit au rapport 
anterieur) sont venus de la Section Fran9aise 
et 162 admis par notre Section Trois de nos 
frferes sont desincarnes avant mon premier 
rapport 

Parmi les 215 membres de cette Section, 
il y a 9 deraeurant en Portugal Ceux qui habitent 
an Brasil resident aux Etats Br6siliens suivants 
Amazonas, ii , Para, i , Pernambuco, i , 
Sergipe, i , Bahia, 59 , S Paulo, 84 , Minas, 2 , 
Rio Grande do Sul, 33 , et a la ville de Rio de 
Janeiro, 14 

Messieurs nos fr^res Herbert E Tuman, de la 
Section Anglaise et Rafael Vellasco, de la Sec- 
tion Espagnole, demeurant de passage i Rio, 
travaillent avec nous mamtenant et nous 
pr^tent leurs puissants et fraternels concours 

A la date de mon premier rapport nous 


avions seulement 3 secretaires organisateurs. 
Mamtenant nous en avons six * M Ic Or Claudio 
de Rezende do Rego Monteiro, pour les 
Etats d’x^mazonas et Pard , M Marcolmo de 
Magalhaes pour les Etats maritimes du Maranhao 
a Espirito Santo , M Joaquim Saimanho, pour 
Santos et les villes maritimes de S Paulo , M 
Guido Guocchi pour la ville dc S Paulo et les 
villes de I'lnterieur de I'Etat , M. Paulino Diamico 
pourle Rio Grande do Sul , M Joao dc Toledo, 
pour les autres Etats du Bresil 

Nous avons mamtenant 12 groupes de medita- 
tion en travail • 7 en S Paulo, 3 a la Bahia, i a 
Porto Alegre et i a Rio Tons les secretaires 
organisateurs ont travaille avec devouement pour 
notre sainte mission 

Mais les resultats les plus notables ont ete 
obtenus pour notre frere Capitaine dc navire 
Joaquim Sarmanho, de la Adouane de Santos 
A cette ville, I'Ordre ne comptait pas a 7 Jum, 
1914, que lui et mamtenant elle y compte 72 
membres Nos Ireres de Santos ont londe une 
revue mensuelle, exclusiveinent pour I’Ordre, A 
BSa Nova, et constitue six groupes de meditation. 

Les revues theosophiqnes Alma, de Porto 
Alegre, et Theosophista, de cette ville, piibhent 
chaque niois d’articles de propagande dc lTd6al 
de rOrdre A Santos, a Bahia et a Rio, nous 
avons celebre des sessions piibluiues de propa- 
gande et de commemoration de la iondation de 
I'Ordre et de I'ev^ncinent de 28 Decembre 
Je recommends toujouis aux membres de 
la Section de n'oublier jamais la reunion mentale 
journali^re avec la repetition de la fonnule 
devotionelle “ Oh Maitre de la La Grande Logo 
Blanche, Seigneur des Religions du hloncle,” etc 
Raymundo P Seidl, 
Representant National au Brazil 


THE COMING OF THE KING 


We quote an interesting paragraph which 
appears, under the above title, in a pamphlet 
addressed to the Emmanuel League of Prayer * 
The vTiter says * — 

“ Perhaps 1 may share with you a vision God 
gave to me about twelve years ago I was 
taken out of the body, in the country It was 
the dark hour before the dawn In the far 
distance I saw a little star, and I watched it 
coming With great rapidity towards the earth 
It came nearer, growing 'larger and bnghter. 
and then I saw that it was a great flight of 
iVngels of Light, stretching far back, led by a 
great Angel who seemed to be breaking the w^ay 
to the earth The Light they bore w'as a re- 
flected Light that seemed to come from a Great 
Light and Power, whence they came , and as 
tins light was shed upon the earth, the darkness 


was dispelled It was so briglil th<it i could 
not bear it, and I threw myself upon the gioimd 
Then the gieat Angel stood hesirle me, and I 
asked him * ' What does this m<‘an ^ ' He saul 
to me ‘Our Lord is drawing nearer to His 
people ; We come as messengers to prepare 
His w^ay ' 

" Through these twelve yeais, that great 
work of preparation has been going on. Many 
are conscious of the great wave of the Spirit o'f 
God w'hich has been passing over the w'orld 
God's messengers are working among us, trying 
to help ns, to lift us, to change our thoughts 
It may be that soon their blessed w'urk on earth 
will be accomplished, and then the King wall come. 

For yet a very little w hile, He that cometh 
shall come and shall not tarry ' (Heb x., 37, 
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By G S. Arundale. 


[It should be clearly understood that the contents of “ In the Starlight ” are the personal views of the 
writer. Neither the Head nor the Order are at all responsible for them. But the writer feels he is 
more useful to his readers in expressing freely his own thoughts and feeling, than if he were to 
confine himself to bare chronicles of events and to conventional ethical expressions.] 


S INCE my return to London two im- 
perative duties have become clear to 
my mind. First, the need for each 
individual— man, woman, child— to 
consecrate his activities to the service of 
the country in the time of her sore need. 
Second, the need to spread far and wide 
the ideals in whose likeness is to be 
fashioned the new system of life which is 
to take the place of all the old conventions 
and superstitions now fast breaking down 
under the stress of trial and tribulation. 

As regards the first of these two duties 
I do not wish to suggest that everyone 
should enlist. All who possibly can enlist 
should ]Oin the King’s armies, unless their 
occupations already help to strengthen the 
country for the struggle, unless health con- 
siderations forbid, unless they possess the 
power of helping to nerve the country to 
its ordeal by setting forth great truths 
which shall bnng people into closer re- 
lationship with the great plan of evolution 
whose working is becoming increasingly 
manifest as the war goes on. As I wrote 
some time ago, some people belong to 
Act 11. in this great drama, and must be 
content to remain out of the limelight — 
using all their force so to prepare the 
ground that Act IL may become the 


triumph of peace, ]ust as Act 1. is to be 
the triumph of courage firm-based on duty 
But I think I should have added that it is 
well to assume membership of the cast for 
Act L, unless we are certain of belonging 
to Act IL, and unless we are eager, while 
preparing the waj^ for the coming of the 
Great World-Teacher, to share all we can 
of the terrible burden under which the 
country bends — ^but shall never break. 

For the men, the course of action is 
clear The obvious duty is to answer the 
country’s call for men. If we have no- 
thing more useful to do we are surely called 
on to enlist. Failing that, either we must 
make our lives at home definitely service- 
able in contributmg to the country’s power 
of endurance, or — belonging to Act II — 
we must proclaim the great truths for 
whose entry the war has come upon us, for 
whose acceptance our soldiers are con- 
sciously or unconsciously fighting on the 
battlefields of France and Belgium and in 
the Dardanelles. Everyone must be doing 
something definite — it does not much 
matter what it is provided that it is a 
conscious effort to offer more purposeful 
service than before. No one should live 
under the ignominy of continuing the kind 
of life he led before the war. Even if he 
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was already engaged in the definite service 
ot his country he must make more stren- 
uous efforts than ever before, and must 
strive to lift his daily life on to the plane 
on which it may continually receive the 
stimulating benediction of the Great 
Powers of whose living presence we are so 
much more conscious since the war began 
If we do nothing more we can at least 
set an example of confidence and self- 
sacrifice, and those of us who are Theo- 
sophists, or believers in the coming of a 
Great World-Teacher, are special channels 
through whom the beauty of the future 
may spread its inspiring and cheering 
rays upon a world darkened under the 
clouds of hate and uncertainty 

-is * * 

T O women and children we specially 
look just now Women will take 
the places of men wherever possible, 
whether in business or in spreading the 
truths upon which the new life will take its 
stand. But, above all, we look to them to 
embody the spirit of courage and cheerful 
confidence. It is harder work for them 
than for all others, and if they are able to 
be rocks of strength m the midst of the 
surging storms, then indeed there is hope 
for the nation and for the cause in which 
it fights Personally, I think' of women 
as the truest comrades our men at the 
Front can possibly have. The thoughts 
of most women are with the fighting line, 
and I believe that many a victory has been 
won by the strong aid of the thoughts of 
the women at home. Thoughts are things 
— thoughts can fight as well as men , and 
though women may not be able to send 
their bodies to the war they may surely 
send that which gives the bodies power 
and strength. Every woman who feels 
deeply and clearly, who thinks with con- 
viction of the ultimate success of the cause 
for which her country strives, who defi- 
nitely sends to the Army every encourag- 
ing and sustaining thought, is as much a 
fighter in her own way as the soldier is in 
his ; I doubt not that she, too, feels the 
strain and endures the suffering in her 
way just as the soldier feels and endures 
in his. Without the spirit of the women 


the Army could do little if anything , and 
I wish that women’s powers m this direc- 
tion were much more definitely organised 
than they are Independent thinking is 
better than nothing, but collective think- 
ing trained m a very definite direction is a 
power of great magnitude 
Thousands of women are now bearing 
sorrows bravely and calmly. I think the 
burden might be easier if they could realise 
more clearly that their thought-services 
are urgently needed, and are as essential 
factors in the prosecution of the war as 
the high explosive shells of which we have 
been hearing so much lately If this 
realisation came to them, they might see 
their way to combine for active thought- 
service, with the help of imagination and 
the certainty of the righteousness of our 
cause. 

T hen as to the children. To me, the 
older generation is fighting for them, 
is making possible a more beautiful 
world for them to live in later on. Two 
things we elders owe to the children — to 
fight for them, and to surround them with 
the truths which are their inhentance, so 
that they may grow in the sunshine these 
truths will ray upon their lives. The 
children of the world cry out for Theo- 
sophy, and it IS our business to see that as 
many get Theosophy as we are able to 
reach. Every teacher in the Garden City 
Theosophical School, provided he or she 
is there in the right spirit, is as much on 
active war-service as the makers of shells 
or the fighters in the trenches Every 
teacher who is giving the children the hope 
of the future as well as the results of the 
past is a true servant of this country in the 
present crisis , for however great the need 
for men elsewhere, there is an equally 
urgent need for men and women who 
know the future to bring it back into the 
present for the children to whom it be- 
longs. And unless a teacher feels m his 
heart that children need something more 
than the outworn forms of the generation 
now passing away, he had better turn to 
some other occupation — ^leaving wiser men 
than he to help in the training of the young. 
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And the children owe to the older 
generation an eagerness to help in every 
way they can, and a determination to try 
to show themselves worthy of the tre- 
mendous struggle for their future Chil- 
dren possess, if they can be made to 
exercise the power, an extraordinary 
capacity to inspire their elders. Children 
represent human spnng-time, when the 
leaves are young and fresh, graceful in 
form and clear in colour. No more beauti- 
ful sight than a young flower or a young 
tree in spring-time ; no more beautiful 
sight than a young human being in the 
spring-time of lite. The greatest souls are 
ever those who have much to do with 
children, and the most compelling mflu- 
ence and inspiration come from those who 
can be young with the young, and who 
believe in the destiny of the young. 

Just now we ask young people to be 
this hvmg force. We elders are in sore 
need of all the inspiration that can possibly 
be given to us, and the young life of the 
nation can give it in full and ample 
measure. We ask young people to be 
happy, to make little of their small per- 
sonal troubles, to try to understand what 
their elders are fighting for so that they 
may begin to embody in themselves the 
principles now being born in groan and 
travail We ask them to try so to live that 
they may be worthy of the suffenng 
which is making smooth the paths their 
feet shall tread In the past they m their 
turn have suffered that we might grow. 
We now repay the debt ; but a true soul 
receives payment in such a way that it 
appears a privilege to pay, however much 
payment may be justly due , and we 
expect the young to help us to feel that 
It is a blessed thing for us to be allowed to 
pay our debts to such a generation ’ 

* 

I SUPPOSE this sounds to many ears 
fantastic and outside all life as we can 
possi bly know it But I firmly beheve 
that every soul who so desires— man, woman 
or child — may become a very definite agent 
for the divine power ; and a high sense of 
duty IS as much an attnbute for the young 
as it is an indispensable quality among 


those of mature physical age who wish to 
deserve well of the times in which they 
live. Just now the world of spirit is in 
the closest touch with the world of matter, 
and men, women and children are all 
capable of a beauty of life infinitely more 
difficult of attainment in normal times. 

Ht * 

W E are called upon for much 
searching of intuition, now that 
the social reconstruction is 
taking place before our very eyes , and 
however much we may read the news- 
papers m which are chronicled the occur- 
rences of the physical plane counterparts of 
the great realities beyond, still more 
should we strive so to live that God’s plan 
for men may become increasingly clear to 
our lower mtelligence. Many by-paths 
will be trodden ere the great, broad road 
is found, many experiments must be made 
ere the truth is lured from her conceal- 
ment ; and those of us who know truths as 
yet ungrasped by the majority must bimg 
them to our aid in determining our atti- 
tude towards the many problems of the 
present day. Our knowledge as to the 
coming of a great World-Teacher, our 
knowledge of the truths of karma and 
reincarnation, our knowledge of the one 
source of all great religions, our knowledge 
of the ultimate brotherhood of all that is, 
our knowledge of the existence of Masters 
guiding the world, our knowledge of the 
existence of a path to Their feet : all these 
truths or any of them must be used in the 
consideration of even the most common- 
place problem the world has now to face 
Truth is one, though many-sided, and 
no part of the truth can be left out of 
account if we would accurately determine 
our relation to the difficulties which face 
us at the present time As it is, we can 
know but very little of the truth — ^but one 
or two sides of its infinite surface are open 
to our gaze, and all the more urgent is it 
that we should use all the little knowledge 
we have in the effort to know the path of 
our duty. Whether we be engaged in 
social, or political, or religious, or any 
other reconstruction, everj^ truth we know 
will help us to see our way more clearly ; 
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and we must not make the fatal mistake 
of imagining that spiritual truths, such as 
the near coming of a great World-Teacher, 
have no bearing, say, upon the question of 
the prohibition of drink or the formation 
of a non-party Cabinet. Personally, I find 
that my wisest judgments are those which 
are based on the relation of everyday 
things to the greatest tniths I know ; and 


when I read m the newspapers of all the 
changes that are taking place, my own 
beliefs and opinions are formed after I 
have related the changes to such know- 
ledge as I possess — to my knowledge of 
the Coming, to my knowledge of karma 
and reincarnation, to my knowledge as to 
the existence of Masters, and so forth. 

G. S. Arundale. 


SOME FORTHCOMING CHANGES IN “ THE HERALD OF THE STAR.'^ 


O NE or two announcements have to be 
made this month as to forthcoming 
changes in connection with the Herald 
of the Star July begins a half-year, and 
the July number has therefore been decided upon 
as providing a favourable opportunity for one or 
two important alterations in the “ get-up ** of 
the magazine 

The &t of these will be a change of paper 
From the typographical point of view it is im- 
possible to get a really dignified pnnted page on 
the thin, rather shiny paper that we are at 
present using, and this paper was only selected, 
m the first instance, as a compromise , that is to 
say, as a paper which could be used equally for 
the printing of the letterpress or for half-tone 
blocks, — though not first-rate for either Accord- 
ingly, next month, the Herald of the Star will be 
printed on a paper of better quality, with a 
rougher surface ; and there is no doubt that 
readers will not only find it far easier to read, but 
will be struck by the difference in dignity of 
appearance which will result from the change 
With regard to our half-tone illustrations, these 
will in future be printed as insets, since it is 
impossible to print them on a rough-faced paper 
But it IS hoped that, being in any case of little 
artistic value, their place may be gradually taken 
by line work ; and this is an end towards which 
we shall definitely work in our future plans for 
the Herald 

The second change will be a change to another 
face of type 

The third change, which will doubtless attract 
the most attention, will be a change of cover. 
Since the change now proposed will be a radical 
one, it is well that I should enumerate the 
reasons for deciding upon it They are briefly 
as follows : — (i) The present cover is obviously 
a failure, and in any case a new design was 
needed But (2) something more than a new 
design is needed, since the supply of special 
Herald blue, which we have hitherto been using, 
comes practically to an end with the present 
(June) number and, for reasons arising out of the 
war, it IS almost impossible to match the shade 


This difficulty, as many readers will realise, 
raises the whole question of continuing the blue, 
since much of the significance of the colour 
disappears if the right shade cannot be obtained 
(3) In any case, however, the question of going 
on with the all-blue cover had seriously to be 
considered, since the opinion of every expert who 
has been consulted on the matter has been that 
a cover of this kind must, m the eyes of any good 
judge, at once put the Herald out of court as a 
serious penodical, and must, therefore, if con- 
tinued, be a constant handicap to the magazine 
m its endeavour to realise what we feel to be its 
place and function in the time which is coming 
I may add that the Editor of the Herald had 
expressed the same opinion to me some time 
ago and that it is one which I myself also hold 
very strongly We have decided, therefore, 
from July onwards to have a cover of some 
neutral tint. In order, however, to preserve the 
old association of the star and the blue, to which 
members of the Order of the Star have grown 
accustomed, there will probably be a small panel, 
immediately below the title, containing the silver 
star on a blue ground. In some ways, we think, 
this will emphasise the blue even more effectively 
than by having the whole cover coloured blue, 
and any shght difference in the shade will not be 
so noticeable. The design for this cover is m 
excellent hands and, we hope, will prove satis- 
factory to our readers One feature of it will be 
that, in future, the list of Contents will be printed 
on the outside, and so be more readily accessible. 

I cannot conclude without taking the oppor- 
tunity of expressing the thanks of the Herald of 
the Star to its prmters, Messrs, Hudson & Kearns, 
for the very kind way in which they have met 
our wishes with regard to these changes, — even 
at the cost of some inconvenience to themselves 
and, I have reason to believe, of some pecuniary 
loss. This, in addition to the excellent work 
which they have always done for us, and the 
courtesy which has marked all their dealings with 
us, pkbces us under a debt of gratitude which I 
am glad to be able pubhcly to acknowledge. 

E A. WoDEHOUSE, Sub-Editor. 



BEAUTY AND SENSE-LIFE 

By Maud MacCarthy Mann. 


A S the soul grows strong, personal 
/% sense-life has to go As the 

/ ■ % light of the soul grows pure, 

JL JL the senses are consumed in its 
fire. But let us not deny the power, the 
magic and the beauty of the senses. 
Those who deny sense-magic, who would 
kill sense by annihilation, are most in 
danger of the senses. The senses are 
indeed the gateways of the soul , to 
abuse them is to choke the gateways, but 
not to use them is merely to close these 
avenues of comrnunion between the inner 
and outer worlds. It is not wisdom, it is 
weakness. They must be rightly used ; 
and what is the right use of our senses is a 
supreme question for each one of us, which 
only each one can decide Ultimately no 
one can decide for another as to what is 
“ right ” and what “ wrong ” in the sense- 
life. That which brings increase of life, 
“ more-ness,” is at one stage right Dis- 
satisfaction and disillusion are the inevit- 
able end of sense-experience. That fact 
must be bravely faced Thus, at a further 
stage, grief and frustration are right, be- 
cause we learn thereby that the soul is 
more than its vehicles, the self more than 
contacts through forms. But still we 
hunger and thirst after a complete and 
perfect sense-experience, and ever we seek 
m new ways to taste the ]oys of the senses 
without their sorrows. That which com- 
pels us restlessly to seek for sense enjoy- 
ment (and it is well to admit our longing 
and our seeking lest we be self-deceived 
and fall into hypocrisy) is the yearning for 
Beauty which is in every heart, m every 
thing. And again, let us bravely face this 
fact that this yearning must be satisfied. 
If we so order our lives, individual and 
social, that there is no play of Beauty in 
our daily existence, then we must expect 
to find vice, which oftener than not, is the 
result of a true craving which has been 
distorted and crushed, becoming disease. 
Vice dies before Beauty. True Beauty 
purifies, sanctifies, and uplifts. 

The love of Beauty leads us quickly and 
safely past the dangers of the senses\ for 
it raises the senses tenderly by feeding 


them on pure foods, and slowly makes a 
more complete renunciation possible, by 
luring us ever a little beyond the imme- 
diately present, the obvious, the objective 
world The true artist — in sound, in 
colour or in form — is one who, tasting deep 
the sweets of sense-life, synthesises his ex- 
perience into cosmic expression. Let me 
give an instance of my meaning. An 
artist once loved intensely but without 
wisdom In the depths of his heart he 
knew that his love was sullied by un- 
wisdom. But still the lure of the senses 
drew him on, until he feared to lose the 
Vision Beautiful, and to sink the greater 
in the lesser experience. At last he cried 
out to his Master (the Star m his heart) for 
help and guidance ; and instead of some 
stern command, these were the words 
given into his soul 

“ Out of the darkness, if it is offered to 
Me, will come illumination. Do not fear 
love , fear to forget Me. The seed of love 
IS My seed in your hearts If you cease to 
strive, it will grow beautiful, strong and 
splendid by its own power, which is Mine. 
Love IS eternal, love opens the flood-gates 
of eternity, and swiftly from the love of 
one or two flames up the love of many, 
of all 

“ How beautiful is the form of the be- 
loved ' — ^but it is only a shadow upon My 
perfection How beautiful is the breath 
of him who is loved — it is only a sigh from 
the bosom of Him Who is crucified in many 
forms. Seek in love perfect discrimina- 
tion . beyond the beloved, the Lover ; 
beyond unsatisfaction, find supreme 
expansion , beyond mortal arms, the 
sustaining of the Immortal ; beyond the 
fire of mortal eyes, the unspeakable flame 
of the Divine Light, 

“ Do not fear to love. Fear only to 
forget.’’ 

Here, then, is the secret. If in the midst 
of sense-life, we can remember the Giver 
of sense, we are safe. But it must be real 
remembrance , all pain leads us to real 
remembrance. We cannot play at these 
things. If we can remember, the senses 
are stilled. We are at peace. And we are 
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not stilled by an outer compulsion, but 
are satisfied in the light of the heart. 

Those who regard the arts as dangerous 
because they intensify sense-life, are 
greatly mistaken False arts intensify 
animal passions, feut true arts, which 
seek to express the holiness of the life 
which we realise by sense, use the senses 
and all “ common ” things, filling mem 
with the vision, blending them in celestial 
harmonies, making “ a bridge of desire to 
cross over desire.” They are, in one 
aspect, an intense form of Karma-Yoga, 
union with God by achon Beautifully 
Tagore has put this It was my songs 
that taught me all the lessons I ever 
learned , they showed me secret paths, 
they brought before my sight many a star 
on the horizon of my heart They guided 
me all the day long to the mysteries of the 
country of pleasure and pain, and at last 
to what palace gate have they brought me 
in the evening at the end of my journey ^ ” 

We have all experienced a feeling of sad- 
ness in the presence of a great work of art, 
preliminary to the inner joy which comes 
to us if we remain lopg enough (and pre- 
paredly enough) in its presence. What is 
this but the quick ‘pain caused by the rose- 
touch of beauty, when the small desires 
must go, for they cannot live in the pre- 
sence of the great ? The pain is the crush- 
ing of our lesser sense-life by the power of 
the true artist Afterwards he heals, 
pouring out the vision or the song from 
celestial spheres, and making us know by 
actual experience, that in turning ftom 
the lesser, the greater becomes ours. He 
cannot uplift until he has slain, but Ore he 


can slay, and build, he must renounce, for 
only the pure in heart can ‘‘ see God,” and 
the test of an artist’s holiness is the holi- 
ness of his work. ” By their fthits ye 
shall know them.” 

‘ Ultimately, there is no such thipg as 
renunciation and the emptying of the 
heart. This is a master illusion. Our 
hearts are emptied of the lesser only in 
order that the greater may abide therein. 
And just as in our little lives, our 'small 
experience, we know that at each stage 
growth means a giving of the lesser for the 
greater, a luring from beauty to beauty in 
the Divine Form, an increasing hunger, a 
more complete tasting, a more complete 
turning away (but always, as we grow to 
the light, with greater gentleness) — so we 
can dimly apprehend that when man is 
on the threshold of divinity, all the worlds 
will 'seem as dust upon the veil of the 
Beautiful, and he will turn from them, a 
perfect Lover and a perfect Artist, to 
touch withtsome Sense bf which our Senses 
are but dim beginnings, the Loveliness 
beyond the Veil. Only he who seeks to 
know Beauty becomes sense-free. To 
j.^know is to be absorbed into the essence 
"of the Beautiful Ohly he who is sense- 
free can play with sehse! This is the way 
of liberation through arts The artist 
learns to use his living senses, purified and 
inspired, to purify and inspire ^the world. 
He does not oppose the senses to the 
^Vision but uses them in its service. They 
,;,*are sanctified in the presence of Beauty, 
'/and are spent in her glory. This is his 
work, and this his joy. 

■/t Maud Mann 

'' ' 


CREDO 


I believe tn an aU-pervadm^ Bpmt, the 
essence of wisdom and truth, A goal of per-^' 
fection unto which the soul’s eyes are 
turned, 

I believe m the^ manifestations of nature, 
as expressions “of that universal spirit — the 
song of the bird, the whisper of the forest, the 
sweep of the storm, the infinitude of the 
sky. 


I belftve m 'human nature and in the 
"iupward' march of humanity to the ulUmate 
triumph of good over evil. 

I believe in the 'joy of living and in the 
sacredness of life universal. 

I believe in the power of the key that Opens 
wide the doors of understanding — LOVE. 

Emogene Sanford Simons. 
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James H. Cousins. 


EMERSON AS POET 

By James H. Cousins. 

[Mr. J. H. Cousins* name is familiar to readers of the Herald both as a Theosophist and as one of the 
leaders of the Irish school of poets. He has composed many charming volumes of verse, of which 
the best known are “ The Quest,” « The Awakening,” The Bell Branch,” and “ Etain the Beloved”; 
and a new volume, Straight and Crooked,” has been published within the last few weeks. On the 
eve of his departure for India, whither Mrs. Besant has invited him to help her with her journalistic 
work, Mr. Cousins sends us the following article on Emerson as Poet. We are glad to have it, not 
only because Mr. Cousins has a distinct spiritual kinship and sympathy with Emerson, but because, 
as he himself remarks, we are apt to think too little of the poetical side of Emerson’s work.] 


r HE name of Emerson has be- 
come a synonym for essays. 
Speak the name in the presence 
of twelve persons of average 
taste in literature, and m the minds of 
eleven will open a volume of prose be- 
ginning with the statement, ‘‘ There is 
one mind common to all individual men 
Every man is an inlet to the same and to 
all of the same ” ; and ending with the ex- 
perience, “ How sincere and confidential 
we can be, saying all that lies in the mmd 
and yet go away feeling that all is left 
unsaid, from the incapacity of the parties 
to know each other, although they use the 
same words ! 

The twelfth person will perhaps think of 
a book that makes an excellent piece of 
furniture, and gives the house, if not the 
thought and conversation of its inhabi- 
tants, a literary touch ; and both the 
eleven and the twelfth will consign the 
author to the company of the Philosophers, 
the devil-spiders ” as he himself calls the 
psychological vivisectors who '' are lined 
with eves within.” 


It is curious how this quite erroneous 
and superfluous dignity of philosophy has 
been pressed upon Emerson in spite of 
himself, and in spite of the obvious in- 
ference of the mutual destructiveness of 
the phrases quoted above. It is not 
beyond a philosopher to fall into contra- 
diction : but the fall would be through 


oblique and hidden ways : no self-respect- 
ing philosopher would push out an alpha 
that cried aloud against his omega. 

The genius of orthodox philosophy is 
consistency, not necessarily perfectly 
achieved, but at least solemnly attempted 
To Emerson, consistency was the night- 
mare of small minds. The famous dictum 
IS too well known to call for accurate 
quotation ' it gives with one hand a nasty 
squelch to the devil-spiders,” and with 
the other holds out much consolation to 
the little minds ” who know no differ- 
ence between involuntary inconsistency 
and the splendid paradox of those who 
think outwards from a deeper centre than 
a system of formulae. Emerson had every 
respect for philosophers and philosophies 
His utterance against mechanical consis- 
tency was no mere glorification of his own 
non-mechanical inconsistency, or the eleva- 
tion to a place among the major virtues of 
a necessity of his temperament ; it was the 
enunciation of his own glimpse into the 
universal operation of tides and rhythms 
in all nature, and the perpetual oscillation 
of the evolving soul of humanity amongst 
the gathered spoils of its experience m life. 
It marks him out, not as a philosopher ex- 
pressing himself within, and in terms of, a 
system, but as a poet using philosophy. 
He added much to the philosophy of his- 
tory in the first essay of his book • he 
added nothing to the history of philosophy, 
even though the last essay in his book con- 
cerns itself with philosophical terminology. 
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Emerson is not a j^oetical philosopher 
he is a [ihilosophical poet He belongs to 
the ^mall band of singers to whom the 
levelation of spiritual truth is a normal 
function, and is not reserved for the 
ecstatic moment or the purple patch. He 
is a protest against the dilletante super- 
stition that would have the poet to be a 
genial shuttlecock of emotion 

Like his gi eat compeer, George Meredith, 
who declared that he wrote stories in order 
to be able to afford to write poeti:y, 
Emerson has been overshadowed by him- 
self , vet, like Meredith, he never lowered 
his value of poetry, but set it first in his 
desire. That this conviction of his own 
true office in the hierarchy of revealers is 
well based is shown in the very character 
of his prose. His essays do not reason, 
like philosophy ‘ they state, like poetry. 
They move, like poetry. They rise and 
fall, expand and contract with the pulse of 
poetry. Indeed, there appears to have 
taken place in them the process of robbing 
Peter, the poet, to pay Paul, the prose- 
writer, for while Emerson’s prose is ex- 
ceedingly poetical, his poetry is very prosy. 
It is, moreover, often technically defective, 
as when he rh\ mes saw with door even in the 
very act of declaring the unity of Nature’s 
rhythm and periodicity wath the '‘musical 
order and pairing rhymes ” of the poet. 

This is his master-thought, Unity, even 
though its statement be far from masterly 
in the artistic sense. Nature to Emerson 
is God’s poem : poetry is man’s pathway 
to union with Divinity. His eye sees 

. through man and woman, sea and star, 
. , the dance of Nature forward and far ’ ’ 

His ear hears the invisible- inaudible 
music, 

"Not only where the rainbow glows, 

Nor m the song of woman heard, 

But in the mud and scum of things, 

There alway, alway something smgs." 

His lips had not, in the incarnation which 
began in 1803 and ended in 1882, achieved 
perfect fulness and grace of utterance 
That will come in good time Meanwhile, 
we have for our edification the spiritual 
content of his poetry. 


Emerson’s attitude towards poetry is 
quite definite. The 'focal point of his in- 
spiration is not in the physical plane, like 
the modern Continental schools belore the 
war , nor m the emotional plane, like the 
bulk of present-day English poetry It is 
in the higher mental plane, sufficiently far 
back to preserve it from intellectual crys- 
tallisation, and yet to infuse it with the 
authenticity of his own spiritual findings 
through the past embodiments of a long- 
awakened Consciousness Thought, there- 
fore, is to Emerson the supreme power in 
life. The mountain Monadnoc recognises 
It * 

" For it IS on Zodiacs writ, 

Adamant is soft to wit , 

And when the greater comes again 
With my secret in his brain, 

I shall pas*'. . . " 

But this thought IS not the Cartesian pro- 
cess The European philosopher declared ' 
I think, therefore I am The American 
poet sets the phrase on its head The 
Divine Consciousness, of which the human 
IS a phrase, is the only thing in the uni- 
verse thought is one of its functions the 
thinkings of humanity are not creations of 
the transient personality, but terminal ex- 
pressions from within outwards , and their 
significance is no matter for boasting on 
the part of the " creator ” in sound or 
form . Nature, in the vedantic sense, — the 
essential thing in the individual which is 
at one with universal laW' — is the mspirer 
and utterer 

" In their vaunted works of art 
The Master-stroke is still her part " 

Here is no landing of Art for Art’s sake ! 
It might have been better for the accep- 
tance of Emerson’s poetry if he had suffered 
some of the narrowness' of enthusiasm, if 
he had worried himself more, and his 
readers less, over verbal gamherie that a 
modern schoolboy could correct. Yet, 
when the shock on ears attuned to the 
music of Shelley or Tennyson has been 
passed, familiarity with Emerson’s matter 
breeds contempt for critical nicety merely ; 
a new mental ganglion oT interest is 
created , even the devotee of Swinburne 
for the manner of his saying may become 
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also a devotee of Emerson for the thing 
said , a subtle doubt will quaver in the 
voice that once with certainty quoted 
“ Beauty is truth, truth beauty,” for it 
will have become apparent that while 
much that is beautiful in literature is by 
no means true, much of the truth that is m 
Emerson’s poetry is by no means beautiful 
By and by, if a choice were necessary, it is 
probable that allegiance would be given to 
Emerson’s own declaration, 

“ Sweet IS art, but sweeter, truth 
The creation of poetry is a matter of 
moods , so also is its appreciation. The 
lover of one poet only is no true lover of 
poetry. Constancy here is the sign of 
unfaithfulness The true lover will seek 
Keats to-day for gentleness, and Whitman 
to-morrow for strength , and when the 
emotional qualities of the mind have been 
satisfied, and the soul claims its place in 
the evolving life, there will come a mood, 
deeper than strength or gentleness, in 
which the cry will be heard 

“■Give me truths, 

For I am weary of the surfaces," 
and the hand will find the book of him who 
uttered the cry, the book of Emerson’s 
poetry, and in it find truths and satis- 
faction. 

We have already observed that Unity is 
the master-thought of Emerson He sees 
the one-ness of Nature , ‘ 

“ Sea, earth, air, sound, silence, 

Plant, quadruped, bird, 

By one music enchanted, 

One Deity stirred , " 

but the inclination of sound and silence 
links Nature with humanity, in whose con- 
sciousness the significance of both exists. 
Ml response and interaction mean affinity . 
We act under temporal and spatial illusion: 
but the very action is breaking down the 
illusion , and the personal experiences of 
“ Vision where all forms 
In one only form dissolve," 
that are now the possession of a few, are 
indicators of the race’s normal future. 

“ Substances at base divided. 

In their summits are united , 

There the holy essence rolls, 

One through separated souls " 


From such principles as these follows 
naturally the doctrine of the unitv of 
truth and inspiration, which finds voice in 
Emerson’s poetry True, an attempt to 
discover order in the articulate thinkings 
of the apologist for inconsistency may 
meet with reprimand ; but we must not 
confuse two quite different qualities 
To be inconsistent we need not necessarily 
be incoherent logic along a given line does 
not necessarily imply uniformity on all 
levels Emerson’s declaration to the effect 
that he did not know what argument 
meant in the statement of truth is not an 
official renunciation of reason, though it 
may well appear so to those who regard 
logical argument as the highest function of 
the human consciousness It was simply 
a declaration to the effect that his utter- 
ance sprang from realisation, not from 
thought , from conception in the deeper 
life, not from ” hences ” and “ therefores 
that crawl along the surface of the mmd 
The serpent of ratiocination is the most 
logical of beasts every inch follows ” 
from fang to tail But the poetry of 
Emerson stands up with the looseness and 
inconsistency of a God-like human being, 
foot and hand in diverse modes, but all 
cohered in a cerebral function that eludes 
analysis From a single premise of Emer- 
son we might argue ourselves into Bedlam , 
but a tight grip on his central conception 
of Unity enables us to drop from plane to 
plane of his thought with sanity. He saw 
one Life in all lives, and m all their opera- 
tions. Behind the phenomena of Nature 
he saw the abstract totality as Plato saw 
it , behind the phenomena of Conscious- 
ness in its diversity of expression in indi- 
viduals and m systems, he saw one abstract 
certitude. Hellenism was not all error ' 
Christianity was not all truth ; nor vice 
versa, whichever way the logical devotees 
of either may argue. Both were rooted 
m Unity. 

" Never from lips of cunning fell 
The thnlling Delphic oracle , 

Out from the heart of Nature rolled 
The burdens of the Bible old ; 

The htanies of nations came. 

Like the volcano's tongue of flame, 

ITp from the burning core below " 
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Between this essential Unity, and its 
multifarious and diverse expression, Emei- 
son observed a connection of processes, 
which in science are called the laws of 
i)eriodicity and rhytlim, and m experi- 
mental philosophies, like Theosophy, are 
called the dualities, or pairs of opposites, 
and reincarnation. 

“ Eterne alternation 
Now followis, now flies ; 

And under pain, pleasure — 

Under pleasure, pain lies.” 

This is a universal experience : it is seen 
in history, and in Nature as expressed in 
Monadnoc and Seashore : it is felt in 
the daily life : and the keenest and 
sincerest questioning is only satisfied by 
the assumption that the little wave on the 
surface of life is but a ripple on the great 
wave of the fuller life, and that impulses in 
the present have origins in lives far back, 
and will find their completion in lives 
ahead. 

If Emerson did not say the word 
reincarnation,” it was probably due to 
a lapse m favour of the artist’s avoidance 
•of dogma. His poem Brahma assures us of 
his familianty with eastern teachings and 
something oriental speaks through the 
opening lines of his ode to Beauty : 

" Who gave thee, 0 Beauty, 

The keys of this breast, — 

Too credulous lover 
Of blest and unblest ^ 

Say, when m lapsed ages 
Thee knew I of old ? 

Or what was the service 
For which I was sold ’ ” 


Elsewhere he says : 

“ As garment draws the garment's hem, 

Men their fortunes bring with them, 

By right or wrong, 

Lands and goods go to the strong. 

Property will brutely draw 
Still to the propnetor , ” 

which is excellent Theosophy, and ex- 
ecrable verse. 

In May-Day Emerson discloses his 
vision of evolution, with involution as its 
background, and limitation as its agent 
provocateur. Space will not permit of 
quotation. He sees progress as a move- 
ment from gross to fine, from objective to 
subjective. He accepts Destiny, and 
makes no attempt to wriggle out of it as a 
concession to human egotism. The gunas 
of the Gita, the qualities of Nature, are the 
only real operators : human action is a 
reaction to them ; but — and here is the 
quality that takes all sides in the hoary 
controversy of Fate and Free Will — the 
determining factor is within ; the respon- 
sibility for the deed rests with the spiritual 
nature, and its source recedes with each 
step we take towards it, until the long 
chain of cause and effect is lost m the 
Absolute. 

The teaching of Renunciation as the law 
of spintual progress ; of Concentration as 
a means to vision ; and the declaration of 
the ancient doctrine of the genius or 
Daemon are details of Emerson’s poetry 
that should tempt to further search those 
students whose eyes are open for signs of 
the Divine Wisdom coming more fully into 
literature. 


James H. Cousins. 



A SCHEME OF PROVINCIAL SELF- 
GOVERNMENT FOR INDIA 

By Annie Besant. 

[All who are interested in the practical preparation of the world for the immediate future should 
follow the work which Mrs, Besant is now doing in India. India’s future and the destinies of that 
great world-reconstruction, political, social and spiritual, which is shortly to be expected, are far more 
closely bound up (from the occultist’s point of view) than statesmen and publicists suspect ; and a 
very great deal, not merely for Great Britain but for the world in general, depends upon the way in 
which events shape themselves in India during the next few years. 

One of the conditions of a speedy and successful going forward, not only for the British 
Empire but for the world, is the entrance of India into the ranks of the free and self-governing 
countries. That this requires the utmost sacrifice of smaller interests to the call of great ideas, on 
the part not only of English people but of Indians themselves, is evident. The change is one which 
cannot be carried out without The help of all that is noblest on both sides ; and it will require, more- 
over, the wisest and most farseeing statesmanship to hit upon just that form of autonomy which, 
while respecting the traditions and the temperament of the East, shall yet be efficient in the face of 
modern needs. 

What type of self-government can be suggested, then, which will meet this two-fold need ? The 
answer given by Mrs. Besant, in the course of her Presidential Address at the recent United Provinces 
Provincial Conference at Gorakhpur, which we print here, is worthy of the closest study by all who 
are interested in the question.] 

r HE plan of Self-Government, foundation of a true system thereof in the 
which I submit to you foi villages, in the Panchayat system Eng- 
discussion, is one which builds land has fought her way to Self-Govern- 
up from below, starting with ment against a feudal system, and has, in 
village Panchayats,* going on to sue- her usual hand-to-mouth way, caught up 
cessively larger areas, until Provincial Au- anv expedient to widen her electorate, 
tonomy is secured, and then will come the while leaving it fringed with various fancy 
crowning of the Provincial Parliaments franchises, plural voting, and the rest, in 
with a National Parliament, while the the endeavour to prevent the equalisation 
Parliament of the Empire will be formed of all heads, be they empty or be they full, 
of representatives from the constituent The practical genius of the Nation enables 
and federated Self-Governing Dominions, her to muddle along amid a mass of incon- 
India should decide whether she desires gruities, while her terrible poverty and the 
a system of Self-Government on the lines continual war between labour and capital,, 
which the West is begmnmg to find im- the crises brought about by over-produc- 
practicable and ineffective, the crude one- tion face-to-face with under-provided 
man-one-vote plan, which was the early workers, the curious way m which the 
attempt to create a Government by the success of the producer entails his starva- 
people, or a more carefully thought-out tion, speak eloquently of the error of 
system, in which knowledge and ability making the science of Government the one 
shall not be made of equal weight with profession for which no training, no 
ignorance and stupidity. apprenticeship is needed. 

India, as we can see in her past, has an In 1904, speaking on this subject and 
instinct for Self-Government, and laid the pointing to certain difficulties, I said : 

Not only do you find difficulties of this kind on 
every hand, but you also see that in many trades- 


Panchayats= Village Councils* 
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more goods are manufactured than the im- 
jxjven&hed people are able to buy Then there is 
a glut in the market, and prices go down , the 
manufacturers refuse to sell below the cost 
price, and uhile the clothes are rotting in the 
storehouses, men, women, and children are 
walking barefooted and ragged in the streets 
They want clothing ; the manufacturers w'ant to 
sell clothing ; but they cannot find any way by 
which to bring together the naked shivering 
body and the w'asting clothes. 

India has viewed Government from a 
wholly different standpoint, and in con- 
sidering the future it is not statesmanlike 
wholly to Ignore the past. Political ar- 
rangements in the past of India aimed at 
the representation of organic nnits, linked 
together for the promotion of general well- 
being rather than for the creation of power 
for offence and defence. In the pyramid of 
the Government, the final Council round 
the King was formed of representatives 
■of the four castes, and it is noteworthy that 
the Vaishya,* the producer of wealth and 
the organiser of industry, was more largely 
represented than the other three. While 
it would be absurd to copy a system which 
has long since perished, some ideas may be 
usefully gleaned therefrom, for the building 
of a more perfect form of Democracy than 
that which obtains in the West. And this 
brings us to the question which should be 
discussed in every part of the country, so 
as to clarify our ideas, and prepare us to 
place before Great Britain, after the re- 
establishment of Peace, a clear and definite 
pronouncement on the Self-Government 
desired. I submit a sketch, proposed not 
for acceptance, but as a basis for discus- 
sion, md one that we are beginning to dis- 
cuss^ in the South. Do we want here a 
replica of English Self-Government, in the 
form which England, with the wide ex- 
tension of the suffrage, is discovering to be 
unworkable ? English politicians of the 
more far-seeing type are beginning to talk 
about 'Mpolution,’’ and of providing 
England with five or six Parliaments, each 
locally autonomous But no one has vet 
ventured to tackle the thorny question of 
the franchises for these local Parliaments 


* Vajshya=:the third, 
among- the Hindus. 


or merchant, caste 


and for the Imperial Parliament. Will the 
labourer, and the miner, and the docker, 
and the factory hand, be satisfied to ex- 
change the Imperial franchise for the local 
one ? It is a parlous question 

Why should we plunge into this road 
which will land us, as it has landed Eng- 
land, in a bog ? Devolution is an awkward 
process, for it takes away what was en- 
joyed , evolution is natural and easy, for 
it increases power. Shall we not try to 
evolve ? 

The village is the unit, and there suffrage 
may be universal — the fathers and 
mothers of the village, above the age of 
21 years, form a natural electorate, and 
they elect the Village Council, dealing with 
village questions, with matters known to 
all, on which all can form opinions That 
the voter should understand, and be ca- 
pable of forming an opinion on, the ques- 
tions which his representative is going to 
decide is a stne qua non, if Democracy is to 
be aught but a chaos ^ The Village Council, 
the revived, modernised, improved Pan- 
chayat, would deal with all matters wherein 
the village is self-contained — sanitation, 
hygiene, village co-operation, wells, irriga- 
tion, tree-planting, elementary schools — 
though here comes a link with the outside 
— ^workshops, disputes, suits up to a cer- 
tain value, internal roads, etc. Meanwhile 
a knowledge of the three R’s, and of some 
pography— geography of the district at 
least — should be necessary for member- 
ship in the Village Council, but knowledge 
of village life and village needs is a more 
important qualification. 

in the towns there should be a group of 
Ward Councils, in which universal suffrage 
pould equally be the rule, the electors 
pmg over the age of 21 , and the Ward 
Councils should be responsible for the 
smaller matters now so much neglected ' 
elementary schools, scavengermg, sanita- 
tion, prevention of the adulteration of 
mod-stuffs, street water-standards, troughs 
for horses and draught-cattle, etc. 

Taluq* Boards in the country and Muni- 
cipalities in the towns below a certain 


* Taluq=a Rural District 
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population would be the second grade of 
Councils, and these should be elected by 
the first-grade Councils, and by all men 
and women in the area who had' reached a 
ceitam standard of education, and had 
attained a certain age, say, 25 They 
should have charge of secondary and high 
schools, model farms, technical institutes, 
markets, electric power installations, and 
such part of the administration of roads, 
lighting, etc., as may be handed over to 
them by the Distiict Boards, and should 
form a kind of court of appeal when any 
wrong or lapse of duty occurred m the 
Village Councils 

District Bo aids and Mumcipahties of 
towns above a certain population would 
form Councils of the third grade These 
again would be elected by the Councils of 
the second grade, and by all men and 
women over the age of 30, who had reached 
a certain educational standard Roads, 
local railways, colleges — including agricul- 
tural and technical as well as arts and 
sciences — the general supervision and fixing 
of localities for large markets, agricultural 
and technical shows, etc , the fixing of 
the proportion of money to be raised by 
local taxation in each subdivision, would 
be some of their duties 

Above these come the Provincial Par- 
liaments, to be elected by Councils of the 
third grade and by all men and women 
over 35, who have reached a certain edu- 
cational standard The provmcial Uni- 
versity or Universities, provincial railways, 
and all the laiger concerns of provincial 
life would come under their administration 

Above these would be the National Par- 
liament, controlling all National affairs, 
post, railways, aimy, navy, etc The 
electorate there would be the Provincial 
Parliaments, and men and women over 40, 
of University or equivalent educational 
standard 

Thus might complete Self-Government 
come about, built from below upwards into 
a secure and stately edifice The admmis- 
t ration of Justice is not here dealt with , 
the appointment of Judges of all ranks 
should probably come from above down- 
waids, m order to secure independence of 


the immediate local authority, alwa 3 ’'s a 
menace to the Bench We have seen 
in the United States the degiada- 
tion of Justice which has arisen from 
bunging the Judiciary under populai 
control 

The qualification of members of Coun- 
cils of each grade should be generally (1) 
Knowledge — proportionate to the Council 
entrance to which is sought, the educa- 
tional qualification being higher than that 
of the electors , (2) High moral character , 
(3) Experience of administration m a lower 
giade Council, or some public body, large 
business concern, or equivalent , (4) Age 

Conviction of an offence involving moral 
turpitude should be a disqualification 
either for the exercise of the franchise 
01 for membership m a Council. 
Whether this should be for a term of 
years, or for life, is a matter for con- 
sideration, and might form part of the 
sentence 

While conviction should be a disquali- 
fication, high moral character should be a 
necessary qualification It is sometimes 
said that a man’s private life is no concern 
of the State, and it is true that anything 
like a moral inquisition is detestable. But 
a man’s neighbours, his community, know 
his general charactei, and respect or dis- 
trust him according to their knowledge 
His bearing among his fellows, his upiight- 
ness, his honour, his candour, his mag- 
nanimity, all these are known, and win 
public trust No amount of anonymous 
abuse or journalistic malice permanently 
shake public confidence in a person whose 
character is unblemished, though they may 
cause a wave of prejudice No illustiation 
shows this better than the case of Charles 
Bradlaugh, whose atheism was used to 
connote moral wiong He tnumphed ovei 
all slander because it had no real ground 
S Paul once asked as to a bishop If a 
man cannot rule his own household, how 
should he rule the Church of God ^ and 
the argument is valid If a man is untrust- 
worthy in his private life, how shall he be 
trusted in public affairs ^ A man is a unit, 
and he cannot be divided into water-tight 
compartments 
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Some experience in administration is 
needed before large public aifairs can be 
well dealt with. A man must not experi- 
ment with public business on a large scale 
without experience on a smaller 

As regards age, we may tentatively place 
it at five years above the minimum age of 
the elector , but it may be that this 
should not be laid down at all. A wise 
youngster is better than an old fool, and 
minds and souls do not match bodies in 
their age 

Such IS a very rough outline of a scheme, 
intended only to serve as a basis for dis- 
cussion. I believe that this question 
should be brought before all political or- 
ganisations of this country, and should be 
thoroughly debated from every point of 
view. Thus only can a satisfactory and 
workable plan be arrived at, each stage 
being taken up and worked out in practice 
as the foundation for the next. The 
Village Councils should be instituted at 
once ; the constitution of the present 
Taluq Boards should be reformed imme- 
diately, and that of District Boards should 
quickly follow, both being made entirely 
elective. Then, when the War is over, 
steps should be taken to establish Provin- 
cial Autonomy, and the time for the estab- 
lishment of a National Parliament fixed 

Dealing only with India, I have not 
touched on the Imperial Parliament, above 
all the Self-Governing units, federated into 
an Empire. The post, army, and navy, 
spoken of above, would link on to the Im- 
perial organisations. 

It is remarkable that the Panchayat 
system has been winning its way during 
the last twenty years, and that many forces 
are contributing to its extension. It has 
been experimented upon m Behar by 
private initiative with some success 
Patiala has experimented with it. Dewas 
has established it effectively. The Co- 
operative Movement, wherever it spreads, 
establishes a Panchayat for the manage- 
ment of its local afairs, and these 
Panchayats offer nuclei for fuller village 
organisations. In the Madras Presidency 
Panchayats have been established by 
Government for forest management , it is 


proposed by a non-official member to 
establish them for the control of irrigation. 
They do well wherever they are tried, and 
are notable signs of the time, indicating 
the basis on which Indian Self-Government 
should be erected 

But, as I have said, I offer this scheme 
only as a basis of discussion, not for adop- 
tion as it stands It was indicated in 1904, 
and I have written from time to time para- 
graphs on it as opportunity offered, as 
when, on the question of Irish Home Rule, 
I objected to it save in conjunction with 
English and Scotch Home Rule, and an 
Imperial Parliament representing all con- 
stituent Nationalities I merely note this 
as proof that the idea is not, with me, a new 
one ; and last year in England, submitting 
it to an eminent public man, he was 
attracted by its mam characteristic, of 
demanding more knowledge as a qualifica- 
tion for further-reaching power. 

The immediate practical steps are the 
estabhsliment of Panchayats everywhere, 
the substitution of election for nomination 
in Taluq and District Boards and Munici- 
palities — ^in all Local Governments , the 
election of all members of Legislative 
Councils, with the temporary — only tem- 
porary-acceptance of an irremovable 
Cabinet, leaving the power of the purse in 
the hands of the Council, and therein the 
refusal of Supply, which brings the Cabinet 
virtually under the control of the Assembly. 
The refusal of Supply was the chief weapon 
by which the power of the Commons of 
England was established. This is but a 
transitional step towards a Government 
responsible to the people, a step which, I 
am inclined to think, is an inevitable stage 
on our way. 

At any rate I would submit this to your 
consideration, suggesting that our Con- 
gress Committees should organise full dis- 
cussions over the areas in which they act, 
thus educating public opinion, and finally 
formulating a decision which may go to 
the Paramount Power with the weight of 
the Indian Nation behind it. We ask not 
for complimentary phrases, but for justice, 
embodied in deeds. 

Annie Besant. 



GOKHALE, THE INDIAN 
SANNYASIN ■ 

By Harendra N. Maitra. 

[A tribute by an Indian journalist in London to a great and' selfless Indian patriot! 



The late Hon. Mr. Gopal Krishna Gokhale, C.I.E. 


T '^0 the Hindu the conception of 
his land as Mother has no meta- 
phor behind it. It is rehgious 
and real. The Hindus are per- 
haps the only people who have ever called 
their land not simply Mother-country, but 
Mother. 

This idealisation of the land of his birth 
was ever one of the most striking traits m 
the character of Gopal Krishna Gokhale, 


the great and sainted Indian patriot whose 
death all India is lamenting. Gokhale saw 
and realised his Motherland as a great 
entity He posited a mind, heart and soul, 
a spirit and a god, behind his India, and 
he consecrated his life upon her altar. He 
took the vow, inspired perhaps by that 
great Rana Pratap, the Sannyasih Prince 
who took the vow of poverty till India 
should be restored to her ancient glory. 
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He took the vow and he kept it to the 
last day of his life; and now, when he 
has passed away, the spirit of that vow 
will live m the youths of his country 
Thousands will follow in the path of the 
Great Political Sannyasin of India 

The spirit of service to his Motherland 
came as a burning passion to Gopal 
Krishna at the early age of nineteen, when 
he became a teacher at the Fergusson 
College at Poona. The Fergusson Col- 
lege is Indian “ m ownership, management 
and personnel,” and it was started with 
the distinct aim of making it equal in level 
to the best institutions of Europe It is, 
moreover, a kmd of monastic institution. 

A group of academic enthusiasts entered 
into a monastic vow. Each man pledged 
himself to give twenty years of continuous 
service to the college and never durmg that 
time to take as a salary more than five 
pounds a month.” The vow was sacredly 
kept. Gokhale served his full term, and 
when about ten years ago he was retirmg 
from his duties as Professor of History 
and Economics, “ there was no man in 
India held in higher esteem, no man 
more thoroughly qualified for responsible 
office in the State.” 

In his farewell address to the College he 
thus spoke of the life of public service 
which then allured him in spite of its 

storm and stress ” . “ Years ago I re- 
member to have read the story of a man, 
who lived by the side of the sea, who had a 
nice cottage and fields that yielded him 
their abundance, and who was surrounded 
by a loving family. The world thought 
that he was very happy. But to him the 
sea had a strange fascination. When it 
lay gently heaving like an infant asleep, it 
appealed to him , when it raged like an 
angry and roaring lion, it still appealed to 
him ; tiU at last he could withstand the 
fatal fascination no longer. And having 
disposed of everything and put his all into 
a boat, he launched it all on the bosom of 
the sea. Twice he was beaten back by 
the waves— a warning he would not heed. 
He made a third attempt, when the pitiless 
sea overwhelmed him. To a certain ex- 
tent this seems to be my position to-day. 


Here I am with a settled position m this 
college, and having for my colleagues men 
with whom it IS a pleasure and a privilege 
to work, and whose generosity m over- 
looking my many faults and magnifying 
any little services I may have rendered, 
has often touched me deeply. And yet I 
am giving up all this to embark on the 
stormy and uncertain sea of public life. 
But I hear within me a voice which urges 
me to take this course, and I can only ask 
you to believe me when I say that it is 
purely from a sense of duty to the best 
mterests of the country that I am seeking 
this position of greater freedom, but not 
necessarily of less responsibility.” 

That was exactly Gopal Krishna Gok- 
hale. He was both a statesman and a 
mystic. He had before him a new and un- 
attempted problem to solve* to “spir- 
ituahse public life.” He knew, as he 
said, that public life m India had “ few 
rewards and many trials and discourage- 
ments,” yet he embraced it. With the 
same spirit of renunciation and faith 
with which he had taken up that earlier 
career, he took up the life of public ser- 
vice; and he brought to it that simple 
and fervent trust that is the foundation 
of heroism He exemplified his own ideal , 
‘‘A fervent patriotism which rejoices at 
every opportunity of sacrifice for the 
Motherland, a dauntless heart which re- 
fuses to be turned back from its object 
by difficulty or danger, a deep faith m the 
purpose of Providence that nothing can 
shake.” His was the spirit of the G^ta, 
that man’s dharma lies in the work, never 
in the “fruits of work.” He has said that 
some must serve India by their failures, 
others by their successes. It mattered 
not so long as they served. 

Throughout his own service of India he 
was able to inspire confidence in both 
rulers and ruled , to win the love of his 
countrymen and also to receive the un- 
qualified admiration of the English people. 
Both in India and England, his selfless 
devotion to the cause of 'his Motherland 
brought out the support and sympathy of 
every class of people, both public and 
private. The Rt. Hon. E S Montague, 
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formerly Under Secretary of State for 
India, thus pays tribute to his hfe and 
work : We have lost the outstanding 

figure in the great- transition stage of 
modern India ; a man whose abilities 
brought him to the forefront, and whose 
sense of right forced him mto contro- 
versies of which we have not yet seen the 
end. But the value of a hfe and personal- 
ity such as his — a record of single-minded 
devotion to an unselfish ideal and of cease- 
less labour in its service over an almost un- 
limited field of activity — stand above and 
apart from all controversy. One of the 
many remarkable characteristics of Mr. 
Gokhale was the degree to which he was 
able to combine enthusiasm for reform 
with a patient industry not too often found 
in close association with the first quality. 
If any illustration of his way of setting to 
work were needed, we turn most naturally, 
perhaps, to his visit to South Afnca, the 
effects of which, in view of what has since 
happened, may well be said to be incal- 
culable. His mind possessed the qualities 
ascribed to statesmanship without ever 
losing the fire of its enthusiasms or its 
warm human interests We feel that his 
loss touches deeply not only India, but the 
Empire, and the whole world of men whose 
thoughts move m harmony, whether they 
know it or not, with the spirit of the 
brotherhood of '' the Servants of India ” 
It was in the “ Servants of India 
Society,” alluded to m these words by 
Mr Montague, that Mr Goldiale incor- 
porated most definitely and concretely that 
spirit of the Religion of Service which 
was the keynote of his life. The Society 
was established at Poona m 1905, its 
object being “ to create amongst the 
people, by example and by precept, a 
deep and passionate love of the Motherland 
seeking its highest fulfilment in service 
and sacrifice , organising the work of 
political education and agitation and 
strengthening the public life of the country ; 
promoting relations of cordial good-will 
and co-operation among the different com- 


munities ; assisting educational move- 
ments, and the elevation of the depressed 
classes.” 

The following is the sevenfold vow of 
admission to its ranks. 

Every would-be vServant of India prom- 
ises — 

1. That the country will always be the 
first m his thoughts, and that he will give 
to her service the best that is in him . 

2 That in serving his country he will seek 
no personal advantage for himself ' 

3. That he will regard all Indians as 
brothers, and will work for the advance- 
ment of all, without distinction of caste 
or creed * 

4 That he will be content with such pro- 
vision for himself and his family, if he has 
any, as the Society may be able to make, 
and that he will devote no part of his 
energies to earning money for himself 
5. That he will lead a pure personal lile 
6 That he will engage in no personal 
quarrel with anyone, and wiU watch 
over its interests with the utmost zeal, 
doing all he can to advance the work ' 

7. That he will never do anything that is 
inconsistent with the objects of the 
Society 

To sum up m Mr Gokhale ’s own words 
Love of country must so fill the heart 
that all else shall appear as of little moment 
by its side.” In this Society, more than 
in anything else, perhaps, he left the 
legacy of his ideals, a legacy for his own 
generation and for generations to come. 

“ What is his greatest gift and his 
highest glory ^ Not his public labours 
and political wisdom, great as those were. 
Not his fine intelligence, his knowledge and 
faculty of expression, or even the un- 
wearied devotion that he gave to the 
causes with which he was identified. But 
the high and radiant spirit of the man be- 
hmd the work. F or the India of to-day and 
to-morrow, the character of Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale is an everlasting possession.” 

Harendra. N. Maitra. 





By G. Herbert Whyte 


{Continued fyom page 221.) 

fMr. Whyte here concludes his moving account of his experiences as a worker with the Red Cross 
^ in France during the early days of the War.*] 

CHAPTER III. 

In a Pottery at Montereau. 


I N a few days we were installed and 
ready in the Majestic Hotel, Avenue 
Kleber ; but for several days we 
waited and no wounded came to 
our empty beds. 

We heard that at Montereau, some 
seventy -five kilometres south-east of 
Paris, and an important railway junction, 
many trains with wounded were passing 
every day, going southwards from the 
Marne battlefields, and that there was 
a big hospital with a pottery behind it, 
wherein we could work. 

On September 13th a party of about 
sixteen started out, leaving behind only six 
dejected nurses who could not go because 
they had just been inoculated against 
typhoid, and so had to keep quiet. Some of 
us w’ent by train, others by motor. I went in 
the car and had an insight into the complex 
business of getting permission from the 
military authorities to go outside the 
gates of Pans. First we had to go to the 
Hotel de Ville for police formalities, and 
then to the Boulevard des Invalides, where 
we lined up beside dozens of other cars 
also waiting for permits. By three o'clock, 
having been at it since about ten, we 
obtained the necessary papers, and started 
for Montereau. 

Even then we were more fortimate than 
I was on a subsequent occasion, when, 
wishing to go by car to Orleans, I called 
at the Invalides at eleven o'clock and 
found that the one ^nd only person com- 
petent to sign the papers had gone to 
lunch, and would not be back until 2.30 ’ 


Montereau is a pleasant enough little 
town ; the broad current of the Seine 
flows through it with a fine bridge across it. 
In a square, surrounded by trees, there is 
a big equestrian statue of Napoleon, in the 
mam street there is the Hotel du Grand 
Monarque with a room wherein the great 
man slept on his way to Paris, and round 
the comer a rather fine old church with a 
piece of it cut off to make more room for 
the street. 

Our people were already at work in the 
station when our motor arrived. Here 
w^e found some cattle trucks drawn into a 
big goods siding and a huge shed which had 
been transformed into a dressing station. 
French and English workers were busy, 
soup, coffee and bread were laid out on 
benches, dressings and bottles were col- 
lected on a rough table in the middle, 
heaps of straw lay about near the walls. 
The smell of anaesthetics and iodoform 
filled the place. We were told off for duty 
at the temporary hospital in the town, and 
so went ofi there forthwith 

Behind the hospital we found our tem- 
porary quarters. A big hole had been 
knocked in the wall between the hospital 
and the adjoining fa^encene or earthen- 
ware factory, and planks laid down to 
make the way smooth. After going along 
a passage and passing some outbuildings, 
the way opened into a wide cobbled street 
with gutters at the side, between two 
stone-built factory buildings. No work 
was going on as the workmen had been 
called up and a big Red Cross flag flew 
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from the top of the factory chimney. Two 
large iron gates opened into a road which 
ran along behind the faiencerie. These 
gates were open now, and two heavy open 
furniture vans came jolting and rumbling 
over the cobbles ; they pulled up in front 
of a door and were backed in with whoop- 
ing and shouting In each van were four 
wounded soldiers on stretchers, two in 
front and two behind, and so our work at 
once began. 


side, rather like those usually put in a stable 
or a cowshed, and a second door opening on 
to a back yard; this we kept open always. 

Between thirty and forty truckle beds 
were crowded into this ward. Of sanitary 
arrangements there were none, all refuse 
was emptied into buckets in the yard 
and then removed to a distant drain. 
In an adjoining room a big copper stood 
in the middle of the floor, and provided us 
with ample supplies of hot water. 



Montereau view of the hospital. 


It took four men to lift the stretchem 
off the van and two to carry them in 
over the rough stones and along a passage 
between stacks of plates and bowls 
to the big ground-floor workroom which 
we occupied A light railway line, used 
for carrying heavy loads m the pottery, 
bothered us a good deal, for we stumbled 
over it when we carried our loads. The 
walls were plaster, whitewashed over The 
roof was rather low and much blackened 
above the two gas ]ets which hung from 
the ceiling and afforded us our only light 
by night. There were two windows on one 


I have described the place m some detail 
because it was typical, doubtless, of many 
such. It left much to be desired, no doubt, 
but it was a paradise compared with the 
cattle trucks frorn which the men were 
brought. 

Our first night there, on Sunday, Sep- 
tember 13th, was one never to be for- 
gotten. The men were brought in, and 
laid upon the floor near their beds. As 
each bed was made ready, the stretchers 
were lifted level with it and then, as one 
side of the stretcher was lowered, the 
wounded man was lifted with all possible 
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care on to the bed. With the best will in 
the world it was difficult to avoid some 
jarring of fractured limbs or wounded 
bodies. Then came the getting off then 
clothes, a task of difficulty , in many cases 
their garments and boots had simply to 
be cut away from them, and their condi- 
tion and their stench, after having been 
lain in for days, are impossible to describe. 

Here is a young German who lay for six 
days m a ditch, with a bullet through the 
liver, before he was picked up by a French 
ambulance. Here is a Frenchman who 
crawled for four days in a wood with a 
fractured leg, ere he was found. Here is 
another Frenchman with a badly broken 
leg ; he would scarcely be where he is but 
for the courage of a friend. It appears 
that he made a vow with two other friends 
that they would do all they could to keep 
together in the fighting. When he fell 
only one of these friends was at hand, but 
he hoisted our man on to his back and 
carried him fully four kilometres (three 
miles) into a place of comparative safety. 

Swiftly the nurses got to work ; every 
man was washed as carefully as possible 
and then, most painful business of all, 
his wounds were seen to, wounds that were 
perhaps a week old and dried and hardened 
and poisoned with neglect. 

I hope that I shall never again have 
to listen to men screaming * and sobbing 
with pain. All were plucky, some 
superbly so. I noticed for a moment 
the face of a young German, a Prussian, 
who was brought in with some horrible 
injuries; with teeth clenched and both 
hands^ clutching the bed-rails, he tried 
to stifle the groans that would break 
through his lips. One of his companions, 
whose wounds had been dressed, remarked 
to me — " Der Krieg ist grimmlich.” 

In a comer lay a man most of whose 
face had been shot away , I assisted at his 
dressing. Nothing was left of it save the 
tip of the nose and the mouth and jaw ; 
he lingered for two days, curled up m his 
bed in a semi-conscious condition. Against 
the wall was a man in a delirium, calling 
and calling upon the Good God to forgive 
Mm— Heaven knows for what. Here in 


the middle, under the gas-jet, is a little 
French gunner dying of pneumonia. His 
arms are clasped convulsively round the 
figure of one of our nurses, who spares all 
the time she can from her heavy duties to 
try to comfort him. Poor little man, does 
he think it is his wife who gives him such 
sweet sympathy in his anguish and 
delirium ? I hope so. 

We took it in turns to slip out from that 
inferno for a few minutes, as the night wore 
on, and to breathe in the clean, sweet air out- 
side, under the stars, which shone serenely 
down out of a tranquil sky. It was neces- 
sary, for the atmosphere of the hospital 
was poisonous. I think five men died on 
that first night, and the small mortuary, a 
kind of circular wood bin, some two hun- 
dred yards away, to which we carried the 
bodies, was quite full No one could 
trouble about names. We kept the Ger- 
mans separate from the French, and we 
remembered as we bore each one away, 
that there was some one, far away, but 
under the same clear sky, praying for 
their dearest and their best, whose eyes 
would never more behold him in this 
world. 

Our nurses rose to the occasion as be- 
fitted followers of the Lady of the Lamp. 
Cheery, untiring, tender and always clean 
among so much filth, they made me proud 
of English women-folk Before a day had 
passed, order and method began to prevail, 
even in that dreary chamber, and signs of 
improvement appeared in many patients, 
hut many were too far gone. Three 
died of tetanus, most terrible of deaths, 
and in our six days’ stay at Montereau our 
losses were very heavy. 

It was wonderful to see how quickly the 
staff of doctors and nurses won the trust 
of patients. Our Frenchmen did not 
know us when they came in, and our Ger- 
mans arrived with fear and suspicion in 
their eyes. But after a day or two all this 
had changed, character came out in the 
men. Two Frenchmen, both corporals I 
think, began to assert their authority a 
little over the other men. One of them 
waxed mdignant because some one had cut 
off a souvenir button from his coat, and he 
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wanted to wear it, although he had had a 
bullet clean through his chest. His neigh- 
bour would have a certain nurse to dress 
his wounds because '' her hands were like 
silk ’’ Poor man ! He needed a tender 
touch, for a piece of shrapnel had swept 
across his chest in an extraordinary 
fashion, gomg so deep as to render visible 
the pulsation of his heart, a little deeper 
and he would have required no further 
treatment. 

One of our most welcome daily visitors 
was a delightful Mother Superior from a 
neighbouring convent, an Alsatian, whose 
knowledge of French and German was 
most useful to us To her all the men 
were as children She was not an official 
trained nurse, yet her practical experience 
was invaluable. Her broad figure, and 


kindly homely face brought a world of 
encouragement and benevolence with it, 
even where she chid a man, as she some- 
times did, who was making rather too 
much fuss over his woes. All were alike to 
her, whether French or German, ]ust tired 
and injured children, broken in a mur- 
derous game which wa^ not of their 
choosing. 

After nearly a week in the pottery the 
order was received that we were to return 
to Pans, taking with us as many of the 
patients as we could. We obtained the 
use of a large river barge and transferred 
about thirty men down to it. They lay 
on straw along the floor, Frenchmen at one 
end, and Germans at the other. The jour- 
ney took twenty-six hours, and we were very 
glad when we hove to at the Pont de T Alma. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Hospital Work in Paris. 

Back at the Majestic Hospital we found remained when we went off to Montereau 
that work was in full swing. In our had been as fully employed as they could 
absence wounded had been sent in, and have desired. 

the small staff which had reluctantly I prepared to take up regular work in 
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the wards, but in a three minutes’ inter- 
view, just before leaving for England, Dr. 
Guest informed me that I was to serve as 
secretary for the Hospital. “ Here is a 
pile of papers ; look them through and see 
what they are all about. Good-bye.” The 
pile of papers was something like a sheep’s- 
head to a Scotchman— fine, confused 
feeding. Official papers, regulations and 
demands for lists descended upon our 
heads, and my wife and I were kept busy 
until we left, week-days and Sundays just 
the same. 

One of my responsibilities was providing 
a staf of bearers and orderlies for the 
wards, theatre and ambulances. In the 
ordinary way men would have been em- 
ployed for this work, but we gathered 
together a group of volunteers who did 
magnificent work. They were of many 
nationalities and professions ; English, 
French, Indian, Dutch, Italian, Belgian, 
American, Spanish, Danish and Russian. 
Three were professional singers, three were 
painters, one a sculptor, several were 
writers. Between them they maintained 
a continuous day and night service in our 
four wards. Our nurses found them m- 
valuable, while their influence over the 
patients was, in some cases, quite extra- 
ordinary. 

It was one of my daily duties to go 
round the wards every morning at nine 
o’clock to note particulars, name, number, 
regiment, etc., of every new arrival, and 
in this way I was brought into personal 
touch with every patient who came in. 
They were brought in by our ambulances 
at any hour of the day or night. 

Whenever they came word went swiftly 
.round the hospital and every available man 
went off to get them in ; I have often seen 
the dinner table deserted when the word 
came '' wounded at the door.” Then our 
corridors were filled with the procession of 
stretchers. 

Many of the men arrived in a semi-dazed 
condition. It is difficult to describe 
exactly the impression they gave, sometimes 
I was reminded of some creature of the 
woods which had been injured and finds 
itself picked up m human hands — overcome 


in the full flush of life, half-stunned, 
conscious enough to fear what may next 
happen, yet powerless to escape. 

This was especially the case with some 
Turcos and a Senegalese soldier who were 
brought to us. One splendid Arab, a 
petty officer with a noble type of face, was 
carried in with a badly mangled leg. He 
might have recovered, but he gave up all 
desire to live ; I do not think he trusted 
our method of treatment and he disliked 
being waited on by women. I saw him 
many times, that child of the desert, as he 
lay gazing at the painted ceiling of our 
French hotel — surely his thoughts were 
far away among the palms and the wide, 
sunlit places of his desert home. 

I helped to carry him to our mortuary, and 
reluctantly agreed to have the crucifix 
removed while he lay there — reluctantly, 
because I am Philistine enough to believe 
that the Great Teachers are Brethren in 
Their li&fty worlds, and that the Prophet 
would not have begrudged this poor follower 
of His the sheltering of the symbol of the 
Christian soldiers with whom he fought, in a 
land where the emblems of his own Faith 
could not be obtained Wiser counsels pre- 
vailed, however, and the Crucifix was taken 
away ; it might have caused widespread 
trouble had a report gone round that 
we were burying Arabs as Christians ! 

They are now endeavouring to collect all 
the Arab wounded m one hospital in the 
south of France. Another Arab had to have 
his skull trepanned to relieve pressure on 
the brain caused by a shrapnel wound 
The circle of bone taken out, about the size 
of half a crown, was of amazing thickness. 
He got on very well without it, and in a 
fortnight he was up and about in a chair, 
giving us ' ‘good morning’ ’ in strange French 

A friend of his, an Arab with a jolly face 
and very elegant curls which hung over 
his ears, had also a rather poor opinion of 
our “ latest surgery,” etc., etc. He had 
some severe body wounds to which he paid 
but scant attention, but his fingers were 
cut, not seriously, and this caused him 
great concern. He adopted his own method 
of treatment in addition to our antiseptic 
dressings and fomentations j he prevailed 
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upon one of our men to blow air through a 
hand pump, used for filling air cushions, 
upon the palm of his hand, while he him- 
self shone a ray of light from a small elec- 
tric torch upon the upper side. I gladly 
pass on his prescription ! 

We had English Tommies ” who had 
been at Mons. One of them described to 
me how the Germans came on in the 
familiar close formation : I just fired and 
fired until I was fair sick of Mlling them.” 
The main impression left on their minds by 
the great retreat upon Paris seemed to be 
that of unutterable fatigue. “ When the 
order came to halt we just dropped in our 
places and slept in the road as we were, 
until we were wakened up to march again.” 
One English officer was with us for fully 
ten weeks ; he had been wounded on out- 
post duty during those early days, and 
picked up by one of our ambulances. The 
ambulance was captured by the Germans, 
and for some days he lay, with his frac- 
tured leg, a prisoner in their hands. Then 
came the German retreat from Paris, and 
again his ambulance was captured, but 
this time by the French, and so he came 
to be brought to us 

A man was brought in who had fallen 
from a train on his way to the front ; he lost 
an arm, but found a wife ! A lady who 
visited the hospital was kind to him, when he 
was convalescent they sawsomething of each 
other, and when he left they were engaged. 

The darkest day in our hospital was 
when we had five deaths and our little 
mortuary was filled. One of the men was 
a sergeant-piper in the Scots Guards ; we 
sent his pipes and his plaid back to his 
wife at home. 

The Frenchmen were wonderfully plucky 
and patient. They had been wounded in 
the noblest of all ways— in driving back an 
enemy who had invaded their own land, 
and one saw this feeling in their look and 
manner. “ I am content to have given 
my eyes for France,” said one of them. 
A bullet had injured both eyes and they 
could not be saved. He lay there a patient, 
silent figure. We tried to communicate 
with his people in Rheims, but it was im- 
possible, at that time. We were glad that 


he died within a week or two, for we heard 
that his home had been destroyed in the 
bombardment, and his mother killed. A 
lad of sixteen was carried in suffering from 
a terrible leg wound. He had been attached 
as a servant to an officer, and so had got hit. 

I helped to hold him in the frightful spasms 
of tetanus which brought his young life 
swiftly to a close 

A Frenchman lay wounded in a bed in a ^ 
comer of our biggest ward, the hotel 
restaurant, and gazed up at the huge 
ceiling picture which he had himself 
painted some years previously ! Another 
brave man had lost seven of his ten fingers ; 
he had been an engraver and lithographer 
by trade. I asked him one day what he 
hoped to do . Showing me that he still had 
the thumb and first and middle fingers of 
the right hand left he told me that he 
hoped to get a berth where he could direct 
the work of other men. He still had his 
head left and could sign his name One 
of the French officers, a tall, straight man, 
came into my office one morning to tell me 
that he was going back to his regiment. 
He had only one eye left, but he could see 
the Germans well enough with that ! 

The wounded men were at once examined 
when they came in, and in most cases they 
were taken of to the X-ray room and then 
to the theatre, where the surgeon had 
before him a radiograph showing the posi- 
tion of the bullet or piece of shrapnel 
which had to be removed. Some very 
wonderful work was done, and when 
patients came in rapidly, operating went 
on into the small hours. One curious case 
was that of a rather big, fleshy man, who 
had an arm badly wounded above the 
elbow. He did not think that anything 
else was wrong. But our radiographer 
was not satisfied, and searching, he found 
the cap of a shell, a heavy metal af air of 
at least an inch-and-a-half diameter, em- 
bedded in the muscles of the man's 
shoulder. 

One morning in the early days of 
October, a number of wounded Bretons 
were brought in, one of them, a fine, strong 
looking man of twenty-four, in a very bad 
condition. He was stripped of his dirty. 
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blood-clotted garments and taken at once 
to the operating theatre, where his arm 
and leg were amputated. The same after- 
noon another visit was considered neces- 
sary and his other leg was removed, so 
that the poor fellow, on recovering con- 
sciousness in bed a short time afterwards, 
found himself little more than a trunk. 
Retaining his high spirit, however, he 
suggested that the orderly by his bedside 
should play a game of whist with him, 
jestingly regretting his inabihty to deal out 
the cards with only one hand. 

Soon afterwards, the thought came to 
him that his fiancee would no longer be 
willing to marry him, as he would now be 
unable to work for her in the fields and he 
began to weep. The desire of life seemed 
to leave him, deep despair set in, and it 
was in vain that the nurse assured him 
that the young lady would marry him ]ust 
the same if she really loved him ; nothing 
could be done and he quietly passed away 
the same evening. 

Early the same morning a telegram had 
been despatched to his parents in far away 
Brittany, and, after a long, dreary ride of 
several hours, they reached Paris a couple 
of hours after the death of their son. The 
body had just been removed to the mor- 
tuary when they arrived and it was not 
possible for them to see it that night. 
They entered the princely hotel, lookmg 
strangely out of place in their quamt 
Breton garb and curious head-dress. Food 
and drink was placed before them, but 
they scarcely touched it, in spite of their 
prolonged fast and tedious journey. The 
sad news had been broken to them, and it 
was pathetic to watch them furtively wipe 
away the tears from their eyes from time 
to time. 

A bedroom was found for the poor old 
couple, and the following morning they 
were seen pacing silently along the pas- 
sages awaiting the time when they might 
see their son’s body. When they did see 
it they broke down completely and plain- 
tively requested permission to take it back 
with them in the train and bury it in their 
little village cemetery. This, however, was 
found to be impossible as other arrange- 


ments had been made with the military 
authorities, and the old people started 
alone on their return journey. 

This was the first time they had ever 
been more than a score of kilometres from 
their home, the first time they had ever 
travelled by rail at all ! And their son 
was their only child, their support in life, 
the one on whom^ their every hope was 
centred ! 

Such things have been happening now 
for months past in thousands of homes 
throughout France. No wonder that a 
pall of sadness hangs over the entire land, 
with such heart-breaking events of daily 
occurrence. 

CONCLUSION. 

I have spoken much of suffering, 
because I saw much of suffering, and my 
purpose was to describe what I saw. 
War means sufering — suffering unspeak- 
able, but it means more , side by side 
with the sombre tone of pain there glow 
the splendid hues of heroism and self- 
sacrifice. These things come with war; 
and may it not be that, in the last reckon- 
ing, the strength that comes through 
suffering outweighs its bitter price ? 

We of the Order of the Star have 
deeper hopes to guide us through these 
terrible days ; we think we can see in them 
the swift breaking up of conditions in our 
world States which were barriers against 
which the new life of the age was pressing. 
The forces that hinder evolution, — 
international hatred and commercial 
competition, immoral conceptions of force 
and inflated notions of superionty,— are 
using themselves up m a frenzy of 
mutual destruction. And with their 
exhaustion the earth must needs be 
liberated for the gentler influences of 
the New Age and for the message of 
that Great One who comes to in- 
augurate it. 

May it not be that some of those who 
now are givmg their lives in this terrific 
time of preparation will come back quickly, 
to meet Him, and that their reward will 
be very great ? 

G. Herbert Whyte. 




The Madonna di San Sisto. 
By Raphael. 


Photo hy ilfessrs. And&rson, Rome 



SIX GREAT PICTURES.-III. 

Annotated by Alfred Hitchens. 


(V) The Madonna di San Sisio, by 
Raphael. — Gifted with extraordinary 
facility of invention, which in later periods 
tended to carry him over the boundary 
line of probability into extravagance, 
Raphael’s compositions are full of an 
easy flowing rhythmic line, hannomous, 
balanced and graceful His qumk apprecia- 
tion enabled him to profit much in Ime 
and form from the mighty style of Michael 
Angelo, which, blending with his own par- 
ticular graciousness of feeling, was pro- 
ductive of a style that has placed his works 
at the pinnacle of artistic fame. Among 
Raphael’s many great pictures the one now 
selected is perhaps the best known, viz., 
The Madonna di San S^sto. 

The veils of the physical world have been 
parted and we see the Holy Mother and 
Child, — eternal symbols of cosmic mys- 
teries, — standing on the clouds of heaven 
and surrounded by cherubim The 


SPIRITUAL 

Q What do you mean by spintual healing ^ 

A. I mean that method of healing which 
seeks to be a channel through which the Divine 
Life may q^uicken the soul of the patient, and, 
if God so will, purify his soul and heal his body 

Q. Does spiritual healing as defined in the 
last answer forbid other methods of healing ? 

A. No , it recognises that God works by 
many methods, and only points out that the 
human agent must in all strive to act from 
pure motives 

Q What IS the object of spiritual healing ^ 

A. Primarily to convey to the soul of the 
sufferer an influx of spiritual life 

Q. What are the conditions required on the 
part of the healer ^ 

A A clean soul, great compassion, and a 
love which franscends the hounds of self- 
interest. 

Q. What is meant by a clean soul ? 

A. A soul which is free from all elements of 
self-seeking, from the love of personal power, 
gam or fame , and, in general, from all that 
ministers to the gratification of the separated 
self. 


Madonna m all the glory of proud mother- 
hood holds m her arms the Infant Christ, 
whose form and expression bespeak the 
divinity within as with wide-eyed, almost 
commanding glance he gazes m front. The 
figures on either side of the central group 
lead the eye to the apex of a triangle, and 
may be taken to typify man and woman, 
those two halves of mankind for whose 
salvation the Holy One came forth. That 
of the Pope St Sixtus, as representing 
the Church militant, gazes with devotion 
at the young Head of the Church, while 
pomting outward to the waiting world , 
and to the right St. Barbara kneels with 
modest downcast eyes, as if conscious of 
the dignity and crown of all motherhood, 
to which one of her sex had given birth. 
Below two cherubs look upward, lost 
in wonder at the mystery of God made 
man, — “ which things the angels desire to 
look into ” 


HEALING. 

Q What do you understand by the term 

SUGGESTION ’ 

A I understand by suggestion the in- 
fluence of one created spirit on another. 
Where this takes place in such way as to 
prevent the patient from seeking the grace of 
God for himself, it is unlawful and dangerous , 
when it tends to lead him to the Great Healer 
it IS healthy and lawful 

Q Does the spiritual healer seek the Divine 
help hy placing himself as a medium in a state 
of passivity ? 

A No , he seeks always to keep himself in 
a positive state of calm, poised in great peace, 
willing to be a channel of blessing only 

Q Does the spiritual healer regard Evil as 
non-existent ^ 

A He holds that.Evil has a relative but not 
an absolute existence. 

Q How does the method used by the 
spiritual healer differ from prayer ? 

A It does not differ from prayer, when 
prayer is at its highest, as “ the ascent of the 
soul towards GodJ' 

A Catechism published by the Guild of the 
Mystic Quest. 



SYSTEMS OF MEDITATION 

III. BUDDHIST JHANA. 

By W. Loftus Hare 


fUst month Mr. Hare dealt with the great Yoga systems of Hinduism, traeing their historical 
development through three well-marked phases, L The Upanishad philosophy, IL The Sankhya 
system, and HI. The final fixation of the principles of Yoga in the Yoga Sutras of Patanjali. Each 
phMe was shown to have been the natural outcome of that preceding it, the whole series culminating 
in the highest form of Yoga, namely, that of Raja Yoga, as set forth in the Bhagavad Gita ; so 
called because it was the king of all others. Many details as to actual Yoga practices in these 
different schools were quoted from the voluminous Sanscrit literature on the subject. 

This month Mr. Hare passes on to the consideration of the contemplative side of Buddhism.] 

L Buddhism and Brahmanism. 


T O say that the Buddha and his 
followers maintained a friendly 
attitude towards the religious 
systems in vogue in India at 
the time of the rise of the new faith is true 
enough, for toleration of other people’s 
opinions has always been a feature of the 
disciples of the Sakya sage ; but to infer 
from this friendliness any close similarity 
or agreement in philosophic doctnne would 
be quite a mistake. 

Speaking .generally, all branches of 
Brahmanism, founded on the Vedic scrip- 
tures, their commentaries and the Upani- 
shads, accepted the following ideas : that 
the soul of man {dtman) was immortal, 
having passed through the almost measure- 
less periods of Samsdra or wandering ” ; 
that this journey was dependent upon 
deeds done in the body, which deeds were 
tetimated as the determming factors in 
the destiny reaped by each individual. 
The ultimate aim of life was emancipation 
from this Samsdra, a goal which, 
by great efforts, man could reach at last. 
All religious discipline, therefore, whether 
primitive or exalted, had as its purpose 
the hastening of that day of deliverance. 
Naturally, and as already explained in my 
article on Yoga, conceptions as to the 


nature and the end of life varied con- 
siderably m the different philosophies, and 
consequently the disciphnes built up were 
m the same degree different from one 

another. I will attempt to give in tabular 
form a parallel of the mam corresponding 
or conflicting conceptions of early con- 
temporary Brahmanism and Buddhism. 

Brahmanism Buddhism 

1 The Doctnne of Brahman (absent). 

2 The soul (absent) 

3 Karma (the significance of 

deeds Dependent Ong- 

' (ination 

4 Sams§,ra (transmigration) Sams^ra 

5 Maya (lUusion) (^^o^Tnce) 

6. Moksha (emancipation) Nirvana 

7 A general similarity of 
ethical outlook 

8. Tapas (asceticism) The Middle Path 

Effort 

9 Yoga (inner discipline) J ^ttentiyeness 

° ^ ^ ' Concentration 

,{Jhdna) 

It may be said in respect of (1) that the 
Buddha either discountenanced, ignored 
or opposed such a doctrine ; that (2) he 
taught the non-existence of the soul ; that 
in respect of (3) and (4) he materially modi- 
fied the contemporary views. With regard 
to (5), (6) and (7) there is a fairly close 




ERRATA. 


F. 271, last line but one of page. For “me 
loth*’ read “one both.” 

P. 276, last line. For “ Asaka’s Pillar ” read 
“ Asoka’s Pillar.” 
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parallel under different terminology. (8) 
Extreme asceticism was rejected along 
with indulgence, and the “ middle path ” 
proposed and defined (9) The Buddhist 
equivalent to Yoga is the subject of the 
present article 

IL Philosophic Background. 

I shall now ask my readers to endeavour 
to transport themselves in time and space 
to India of the fifth century before an era 
and to remain there while reading the fol- 
lowing pages ! I say this because I regard 
it as so entirely important that we should 
realise the kind of society into which the 
Buddha appeared, the life-ideal that he 
put forward, and the philosophic back- 
ground behind his practical teaching If 
we do this, the systems of meditation re- 
ferred to will be more readily understood 
and appreciated. 

The Buddha appeared in the midst of 
an already ancient and by no means 
decadent civilisation founded by the Aryan 
race on the basis of an earlier social order 
of a more primitive character Historical 
research points to great material pros- 
perity, well established customs and a 
general ease derived from the fertility of 
nature. Philosophy and religion were 
held in great respect by the rulers and 
people alike of tlje large states of the 
Ganges and the Punjab. The doctrmes 
of the Upanishads had expressed strongly 
the sense of the unity of life, and the pre- 
vaihng tenderness towards hfe was illus- 
trated by the doctrines of ahimsa or non- 
injury,” while the numerous orders of 
ascetics had both preached and practised 
“ detachment ” from life as a means of 
liberation from Samsdra. 

The discourses of the Buddha make it 
clear to us that in turning round upon, 
analysing and criticising the great civili- 
sation of which he was a member, he was 
doing no strange or unusual thing , but 
what indeed was remarkable about his 
work was his thorough, orderly and scien- 
tific procedure * and this was but one 
expression of his rich and beautiful 
character. 


What, then, was the Buddhist analysis 
of all life, of which the civilisation I have 
attempted briefly to describe was but a 
transitory phase ? By way of answer to 
this question I shall present dogmatically 
and without argument or apologia what I 
beheve to be the Buddhist analysis this 
will be my “ philosophic background ” for 
the system of meditation I am about to 
explain. 

Whether Buddhas arise or whether Buddhas 
do not arise, it remains a fixed and necessary 
constitution ol being that all its constituents are 
transitory (anicca), subject to sufi:enng (dukkka), 
and lacking in an ego [anatta) Nine facts a 
Buddha discovers and masters, and when he has 
discovered and mastered them he announces, 
teaches, publishes, discloses, minutely proclaims 
and makes it clear that all the constituents of 
being are transitory, subject to suffering and 
without an ego 

— [Anguttava Nikdya III , 134, i ) 

The second of the above-named Three 
Charactenstics ” of existence coincides 
with the first of the " Four Holy Truths ” 
which are stated and elaborated through- 
out the Buddhist writings , the following 
is a typical passage 

The Perfect One, at Isipatana, in the deer park 
at Benares, has established the supreme kingdom 
of Truth, and none can withstand it — neither 
ascetic or priest, nor invisible being, nor good nor 
evil spmt, nor anyone whatsoever m all the 
world , it IS the making known ... of the Four 
Holy Truths What are these four Holy Truths ? 
The Holy Truth of su-ffanng, the Holy Truth of 
the cause of suffering, the Holy Truth of the 
cessation of suffering, the Holy Truth of the path 
that leads to the cessation of suffering 

— [Maj'jhima-Nikdya, 141 ) 

The fourth Holy Truth is, in turn, 
elaborated into the Aryan Eightfold Path 
which IS the statement of the Buddhist 
life-ideal and the ethic formulated by the 
founder. It is succinctly stated in the 
followmg passage ; 

To abandon oneself to Sensuality, to the base, 
the common, the vulgar, the unholy, the harm- 
ful, and also to abandon oneself to self-mortifica- 
tion, to the painful, the unholy, the harmful — 
both these extremes the Perfect One has rejected 
and found out the Middle Path which makes me 
loth to see and to know, which leads to peace, to 
discernment, to enhghtenment and to Nirvdna 
— {Samyutta-Nickdya V ) 
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liir patli has (‘i.i'ht blanches which fall 
intn thiee (livisioiis : 


I, Kiglit riHlerstaiiding t 

2 Kiglit Miiidftiik"'-' I 
V Hight S|«nth I 

4 Right Action I- 

5* Right Lmng j 

«• Right iittort I 

7 Higlit Attentiveness - 
Right < oncentration I 


1 . Paiiha, 

iAiliglitenment 

IL Sila, :MoraIity 


in. Samadhi, Con- 
cx.“ntration 


HI. The Relation of Meditation to 
Conduct. 

Before Knifing details of the practice of 
meditation employed by the Buddhists, I 
wish to make clear the close cohesion of 
the various parts of the life-ideal. The 
eightfold path does not mean that there are 
eight successive steps, the first being right 
understanding. The fact is, the advance 
should be simultaneous in all the eight 
elements of the path ; and each one 
strengthens the other. I cannot do better 
than fiuote the beautiful words of the 
Suttas, explaining the relation between 
understanding, morality and meditation. 
The two passages are from Professor Rhys 
David’s translation •* 

(a.) For 'w isdom is punhfd bv upngbtness, and 
upnghtness is pnnhed by wisdom. \\Tiere there 
IS uprightness, w'l&dom is there, and "where there 
IS wisdom, uprightness is there . Just as 

one might wash hand with hand or foot with foot, 
even so is wisdom piinfied by upnghtness and 
uprightness by wisdom. 

-—{Saradanda-Suttay 21 .) 

( 6 .) Now% it was while the Blessed One was 
sta3fing there at Rijagaha on the Vulture's Peak 
that lie held that comprehensive rehgious talk 
with the brethren, saying : Such and such is 
upright conduct {sUa) ; such and such is earnest 
contemplation {samMht ) ; such and such is in- 
telligence (pam&). Great becomes the fruit, 
great the advantage of earnest contemplation, 

The English equivalents for the Pdli terms 
vary’ according to the translators ; I therefore 
give here a parallel to avoid confusion 

P(ifhU=^ Enlightenment, understanding, intel- 
ligence, wisdom 

Slid ^ Alorahty, upright conduct, right action 

Samddht (bncentration, meditation, earnest 
contemplation. 

I warn my readers against supposing that the 
word samddki m the Buddhist philosophy bears 
the limited and technical significance it carries 
m tiif Yoga system 


when it IS set round with upnght conduct Great 
Incomes the fruit, great the advantage of intel- 
lect when it IS set round with earnest Contempla- 
tion The mind set round wuth intelligence is 
quite set free of Intoxication, of Sensuahty, 
of Becoming, of Delusion, and of Ignorance 

— {Maha Panmbbdna Suttanta I 12 ) 

As I msh to dispose of philosophic con- 
siderations before I enter upon a discus- 
sion of the technical methods of Buddhist 
meditation I will add to the authoritative 
statements just adduced my own view as 
to the place which Buddhism occupies in 
relation to preceding and contemporary 
systems. We have learned already to 
regard the Upamshad and Git§, doctrines 
as belonging generally to what is called 
Idealism ; that is to say, the phenomenal 
world and the bodily life were endowed 
with a very shadowy reality, so shadowy, 
indeed, that the Vedantists called them 
Maya, illusion. For them the only reality 
was Bralunan. We have seen also that 
the Sinkhya philosophy (older, by about 
a century, than Buddhism) fell from that 
difficult and lofty height into granting 
equal reality to the soul and to the world. 
Brahman disappeared from its view. 
Buddhism goes a step further than the 
S^khya and lets go the soul also. We 
may well ask, in reference to what is left . 
is it real or unreal ^ In spite of later de- 
velopments in the direction of idealism 
and mysticism I am disposed to regard 
the Buddha's teaching as more mclining 
to the Sankhya than the Vedanta view of 
the world. Though impermanent and con- 
stantly changmg, what is left is real, and the 
truth about it must be mastered by means 
of the doctrine and discipline offered by 
the Buddha. There is one important 
proviso, however, which qualifies the state- 
ment as to the reality of the world : all is 
covered, as it were, by a thick cloud of 
I^orance (Avidya) which so befogs man's 
vision that he cannot see the truth until 
he makes the necessary effort. 

Without beginning or end, Brothers, is this 
Samsdra. Unperceivable is the beginning of 
beings buried m blindness, who, seized of craving, 
are ever and again brought to new birth and so 
hasten through the endless round of re-births 
— iiSamyutta-Ntkaya XIV , i ) 
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Meditation is part of the effort to 
escape from this Samsdra, this Avidya, by- 
becoming enlightened 

IV. Right Effort 

The general principle of action proposed 
in Buddhist discipline is that every action 
should be a deed , unconscious activity is 
to be avoided, and its realm invaded by 
the will. The disciple is to be “ mindful 
and self-possessed The following words 
of the Master illustrate the idea : 

Let a Brother be mindful and self-possessed , 
this IS our instruction to you Herein a 

Brother continues so to look upon the body that 
he remains strenuous, self-possessed and mmdful, 
having overcome both the hankering and dejec- 
tion common to the world He acts m 

full presence of mind whatever he may do, in 
going out or coming in, in looking forward or in 
looking round, in bending his arm or in stretch- 
ing it forth, m wearing his robes or in carrying 
his bowl, in eating or drinking, m masticating or 
swallowing, m obeying the calls of nature, in 
walking or standing or sitting, in sleeping or 
waking, in talking or in being silent 

— {Mahd Panmbbdna Suttanta / 1 , 12, 13 ) 

This IS necessary m order that he may 
make the Four Great Efforts * to avoid 
evil thoughts ; to overcome evil thoughts 
that have arisen ; to develop good thoughts 
and to maintain good thoughts that have 
arisen. I will quote two passages illus- 
trative of the third great effort 

The disciple begets in himself the will to over- 
come evil, unwholesome things that have arisen, 
and summoning all his strength, he struggles and 
strives and incites his mind He does not allow 
a thought of greed, anger or delusion that has 
arisen to find a foothold , he suppresses it, ex- 
pels it, annihilates it, causes it to disappear 

— {Angutiara-Nikdya IV , 13, 14 ) 

or, with teeth clenched and tongue 
pressed against the palate, he should suppress 
these thoughts with his mind , and in doing so, 
these evil, unwholesome thoughts of greed, 
anger or delusion will dissolve and disappear, and 
the mind become settled and quiet, concentrated 
and strong 

— {Mu'j'jlnma-Nikdya XX ) 
My space does not permit me to refer 
to the various mental and bodily processes 
involved in overcoming evil thoughts, but 
the second of these passages refers to one 
of five methods employed. 


V. Right Attentiveness. 

I view the seventh link on the path as 
being an effort to interpret all the phe- 
nomena of experience in accordance with 
reality. The meditation now to be de- 
scribed passes in formal review (1) the 
body and its functions , (2) sensations ; 
(3) mental processes, and (4) all external 
phenomena. Its object is clearly to pro- 
vide a constant means of recollecting the 
exact significance of things and of not 
being misled by them into straying from 
the path. It is a rigid analysis in which, 
one by one, every experience of daily life is 
examined with scientific precision so that 
the whole aggregate may be contemplated 
as what it really is. The Buddha regarded 
this exercise of the greatest importance 
as the opening passage makes clear * 

There is but one way open to mortals for the 
attainment of purity, for the overcoming ot 
sorrow and lamentation, for the abolition ot 
misery and gnef, for the acquisition of the cor- 
rect rule of conduct, for the realisation of Nir- 
vdna, and that is “ the Four Foundations of 
Attentiveness " 

And what are the four ^ 

The Disciple lives, (i) as respects the body, ob 
servant of the body, a strenuous, conscious, con- 
templative, and has rid himself of lust and grief , 
(2) as respects sensations, observant of sensa- 
tions, strenuous, conscious, contemplative, and 
has nd himself of lust and grief , (3) as respects 
his mind, observant of the mind, strenuous, con- 
scious, contemplative, and has rid himself of lust 
and grief ; (4) as respects the elements of being, 
observant of the elements of being, strenuous, 
conscious, contemplative, and has nd himself of 
lust and grief 

And how does a disciple live, as respects the 
body, observant of the body ^ [a The contem- 
plation of the breathing) The disciple, retiring 
to the forest, or to the foot of a tree, or to an im- 
mhabitated spot, sits him down cross-legged with 
body erect and contemplative faculty intent, and 
contemplates his inspirations and his expirations, 
and in making a long expiration thoroughly com- 
prehends the long expiration he is making, and 
in making a short expiration thoroughly com- 
prehends the short exspiration he is making, 
and in making a short inspiration thoroughly 
comprehends the short inspiration he is making ; 
and thus he trams himself to be conscious of all 
his inspirations, and trains himself to quiet his 
expirations, and his inspirations 

Just as a skilful turner in making a long or a 
short turn of the wheel thoroughly comprehends 
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i\}wt ln' I'* M» ,'i <l!sciji!<‘, in exactly the 

s,imr ttd\ t!ior<i!i'4,lilv comprehends his rcspira- 

tjoils * 

— {l)l(^h<i-Xikavu XX f[ ) 

(b The atnlempIaiKm of sensations) 

III picci'iely th(‘ same way, having con- 
’.f'iuiisiv n‘vieu(Hl the bodily functions, the 
chstiple con templates his sensations, its 
aim being to estimate them as sensations 
anh and not to be moved by them one 
way or tiie other. 1 will quote a shoit 
passage from the same Siitta 

And how docs a disciple live, as respects 
M^nsulions, oliservant of seiiMations ^ 

In ex{x‘rlencm^^ a jileasant sensation he tho- 
roughly comprehends tlie pleasant sensation he 
is ex^KTitmcing, and in experiencing an un- 
pleasant Hcmsation an inditlerent sensation 
. . an interested and pleasant sensa- 
tion . . a disinterested and pleasant 
sensation ... an interested and un- 
pleasant sensation . . a dismtercstcfl and 
unpleasant sensation an interested and 

indifferent stnisation . . a disinterested 

and indifferent sensation thoroughly compre- 
hends the various sensations he is experiencing 

(c. On Cemeteries) 

The mind and tlic elements of being are 
analysed by the same process ; I will add 
also what may seem a somewdiat morbid 
topic, a specimen of the Cemetery Medi- 
tations.” Its purpose, how'ever, will be 
quite clear without explanation . 

But again, if perchance a disciple sees in a 
wmetcry a decaying body one day dead, or tuo 
days dead, or three days dead, swollen black, 
and full of festenng putridity, he compares his 
own body, saying, " Venly, my body also has 
this nature, this destiny, and is not exempt " 

(d. The goal) 

The Sutta from which I have quoted 
ends with the following remarkable pro- 
mise of perfect enlightenment in this life, 
or liberation from Samsdra. 

Any one who for seven years shall thus prac- 
tise these Four Foundations of Attentiveness, 
may exjiect one or the other of two results • 
either he will attain to jierfect knowledge m this 
prejxmt life, or . .at death, to never returning 
when this presemt life is ended. 


* ITe reader will notice how entirely different 
this exercise is, both m nature and purpose to 
the Yoga Pr&n&y&ma described m my last 
article. 


Bill setting aside all question of seven years 
SIX years, five years, . . four 

years, 'three yeais, . two years, 
luo years, . one year, seven months, 

. ' SIX months, five months, . 

foui months, three months, two 

months, , one month, half month, 

any one who for seven days shall thus practise 
the above Four Foundations of Attentiveness, 
may exi^ect one or the other of the two results . 
either he will attain to perfect knowdedge m this 
present life, or to never returning when this 
present hte is ended 

VI. Right Concentration. 

It is scarcely necessary to remind the 
reader that the aforementioned effort and 
attentiveness are intended to produce two 
kinds of fruit , namely, a higher degree of 
morality and a higher degree of knowledge 
Right concentration carries these to the 
highest pitch of perfection, and the result 
is a penetrating insight which may be 
regarded as the goal of all effort. Its 
nature is not conceptual but perceptual. 
The Arhat sees the cosmos as it really is, 
thus passing above all theories and ideas 

I shall now attempt to explain the stages 
that still remain, but I shall be compelled 
to enter upon a short critical digression m 
order to make clear the nature of the Four 
Jhdnas The Pali word ^hdna equals the 
Sanskrit word dhydna, which, as my 
readers will remember, was limited in the 
Yoga system to the significance of ” the 
unity o'l the mind with its object.” The 
word Jhdna occurs continually in Pali 
literature, and is variously translated, 
” meditation.” “ trance,” “ rapture ” and 

high ecstasy ” It is worth while going 
to a little trouble to find out the true 
meaning of a term so often and so honour- 
ably used There is no doubt that it was 
pre-Buddhistic in its origin, and was in- 
corporated in this system by the Master 
by an act of courtesy, which is historically 
recorded 

Nothing is more delightful than the deft 
and delicate manner in which the Buddha 
always puts his interlocutors at their ease 
by assuming in them perfect sincerity; 
he sought to find the points of agreement 
and to elevate his questioners to their ideal 
aspect He does not tell the Brahmin 
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that he has come to overthrow caste and 
reduce all to the level of the sudras, but, 
by investing the position with the highest 
moral significance, he draws the conclusion 
that the true Brahmin is not so by birth 
but by wisdom ” To the aspirant of 
union with Brahma he does not preach 
the non-existence of the Deity, but by 
skilful and friendly discourse secures an 
adherent to his Dhamma , “ Verily, this, 
Vasettha, is the way to a state of union 
with Brahma.” 

In one of the most famous Suttas we 
are told of a discussion among non- 
Buddhists as to the precise content of 
Nirvana. A hedonist naturally declares 
for sensual pleasure He says . 

Whensoever the soul, m full enjoyment and 
possession of the five pleasures of sense indulges 
all its functions, then that soul has attained, in 
this visible world, to the highest Nirvana 

— {Brahma-] ala SuUa 20 ) 

Then follows a very valuable though for- 
mal discussion The critic of hedonism 
denies this and affirms that the highest 
bliss consists in the 'jhdna (withdrawal, 
rapture, ecstasy) from sensuous delights 
into the “ state of joy and ease born of 
seclusion,” accompanied by ratiocination. 
The critic of reasoning denies this and 
points to a higher 'jhdna “ without reflec- 
tion and investigation ” , the critic of 
emotion condemns the striving for joy and 
points to a still higher jhdna consisting of 
ease and serenity ” The critic of ease 
advocates a jhdna in which both ease and 
pain, both joy and grief are transcended 
I think it would not be impossible to 
identify some of these views with teach- 
ings of the Buddha’s predecessors and con- 
temporaries. At any rate, having heard 
what they say, he summarises their views, 
adofts their terms and puts a new content 
into them. The passage which I shall now 
quote, IS, I think, the source for all the 
references to the “ Four Jhanas ” in the 
Buddhist writings. 

(a. The Four Jhdnas ) 

74 — But when Lust, Anger, Laxness, Rest- 
less Brooding and Doubt have been put away 
within him, he looks upon, himself as freed from 
debt, nd of disease, out of jail, a free man and 
secure , 


75. — And gladness springs up within him on 
hib reahsing that, and joy arises to him thus 
gladdened, and so rejoicing all his frame becomes 
at ease, and being thus at ease, he is filled with a 
sense of peace and m that peace his heart is 
stayed 

75A — Then estranged from lusts, aloof from 
evil dispositions, he enters into and remains in 
the first Jh§,na (Rapture) — a state of joy and 
case born of detachment reasoning and investi- 
gation going on the while His very body does 
he so pervade, drench, permeate, and suffuse with 
the joy and ease born of detachment that there 
IS no spot m his whole frame not suffused there- 
with 

77 — Then, further, the Bhikkhu suppressing 
all reasoning and investigation enters into and 
abides m the second Jhana, a state of joy and 
ease, born of serenity of concentration, w^hen no 
reasoning or investigation goes on — a state of 
elevation of mind, a tranquillizalion of the heart 
w'lthin 

79. — Then, further, the Bhikkhu, holding aloof 
from joy, becomes equable {upekhaho) and mind- 
ful and self-possessed ; he experiences in his 
body that ease which they talk of when they 
say “ Themian serene and self-possessed is w-ell 
at ease," and so he enters and abides in the third 
Jhd,na. 

81 — Then, further, the Bhikkhu, by the put- 
ting aw^ay alike of ease and pain, by the passing 
away alike of any elation or dejection, he had 
previously felt, enters into and abides in the 
fourth Jhd,na, a state of pure self-possession and 
equanimity without pain and without ease And 
he sits there so suffusing even his body with that 
ease of purification, of translucence of heart, 
that there is no spot in his whole frame not 
suffused therewith 

— {Bmhma-jala SuUa 74-81 ) 

(b. The Four Infinite Feelings,) 

We must not think that these high 
states realised by the meditator are for 
himself alone It is quite true that 
Buddhism lays emphasis on giving welfare 
for oneself, but this is for very profound 
reasons connected with the law of Karma 
and dependent origination.” The more 
that an aspirant realises happiness in him- 
self the more compassion will he feel for 
those who are still in pain. It is not 
surprismg, therefore, that in many of the 
meditation texts we find that the disciple 
IS described as coming out of the four 


*Viveka, physically = seclusion ; intellectually 
=from the objects of thought , ethically = of the 
heart. 
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JliJinas, inli, p!iH‘ and aiiL-ri^etK , liuiiin^ 
with |n»'^!ti\t* etlort to diaie liL wealth 
w itli oilieii. 

fish ‘.lit 0’.« ilUsvinn Loxuii^kindness, 

u jfli i oiii|-as‘ann, « itli S\ nip.tth<*tic Gladness ami 
\ulli f’.\<>iiiiuufl<-dn<‘ss, he ahides, ravmg them 
t(*ith towards oru' ijuariei oi space, then towards 
ilie suoud, then ttjwiirds the third, then towards 
lh<‘ hairth, <unl al)o\e and below , thus all 
.irtHind. Kvervwheie into all places the wide 
world o\er, his heart overiiowmg streams iorth 
ample, expanded, linutless, free from enmity, 
tree irom all ill- will 

— {Ma]]hma Nihdya VIL) 

Just as a mighty trumpeter makes himself 
he.ird and that without dilliculty — in all the 
tour directions, even so of ail things that have 
shape or life, there is not one that he passes by 
or leaves aside, but regards them all with mind 
std free and det‘p-felt love ' 

■- ( r enjja-Sutta, Di(fha-Nikdva ) 

This picture of a trumpet blast of 
universal love is truly magnificent and, 
in view’ of the probable organic unity of all 
life, we may easily believe that its tones 
are heairl “ w’ithout difficulty.” But the 
trumpeters are few ! 

Right concentration includes other exer- 
cises w’liicli it IS impossible to describe 
without coiisideiable metaphysical discus- 
sions ; it is riglit, however, that I should 
remaik that the mystical phase of Bud- 
dliist meditation begins here when the 
Arliat explores one after another the 
Infinite Realms. 1 cling to the thought 
that these liighest flights are rendered 
}M)ssible only after the attainment of 
Iniversal Love , the tiumpet blast pre- 
pares the w'ay. 

VII. The Fruits of Meditation. 

I shall not attempt to follow the de- 
velopment of meditative practice as it is 


described in Maliayana literature or in the 
numeious philosophical commentaries pro- 
duced Iw' the later Buddhists, but I think 
it w ill be useful to picture, if we can, the 
prolrable results accrumgto a social life, such 
as tliat of ancient India, from the practice 
of meditation My readers will remember, 
peihaps, that I asked them to go back to 
that time and country in order to help to 
appreciate the ideas and practices which 
it was my intention to describe Now, I 
am merely going to help them to realise 
the effects of the meditative life by quoting 
to them the words of the Emperor Asoka, 
cut and still to be seen in the rocks of 
Beshaw^ar. They are more eloquent than 
any w^ords of mine, and I let them speak 
alone ; they are the words of one who was 
once a great military conqueror, but who, 
on repenting of the suffering he had caused, 
“ w^ent out to beat the drum of the 
DJiamma ” 

8 — Whatsoever meritorious deeds I have done 
those deeds the people have conformed to and 
will imitate, w'hence the result follows that they 
have growm and will grow in the virtues 

II — Among men wherever the aforesaid 
growth of piety has developed, it has been 
effected by twofold means, to wit, from regula- 
tions and meditation Of these two means, 
how^ever, pious regulations are of small account, 
w hereas meditation is superior 

Nevertheless, pious regulations have been 
issued by me to the effect that such and such 
species are exempt from slaughter, and there are 
many other pious regulations w^hich I have 
issued But the superior effect of meditation is 
seen in the growdh of piety among men, and the 
more complete abstention from the killing of 
animate beings and from the sacrifice of living 
creatures 

— [Asaka's Pillar Edict vii.) 

William Loftus Hare. 


(Tlie next article will deal with Greek Contemplation ; 



PLEASURE AND PAIN 

By F. S. Snell. 


LEASURE and pain may also 
be described as content and dis- 
content. 

Now, there are two kinds of 
content, and two kinds of discontent To 
take discontent first, the wrong kind of 
discontent is the discontent obser\ed in 
those who grumble at everything and are 
always worrying themselves about some- 
thing, never having any real peace. On 
the other hand, there is also the wrong 
kind of content that of those people who 
are perfectty content with all that they 
have, and especially with their own ideas, 
in the sense that they never wish to change 
any of them, or to accept any others — 
apparently hoping and expecting that 
their present mental furniture will con- 
tinue to serve their purpose for the rest of 
time. 

The right kind of discontent is the dis- 
content of those people whose whole lives 
are an expression of their desire to grow 
those who are always ready to consider 
new manners, customs or ideas with a 
view to a possible adoption of part of 
them, or a useful modification of those 
already held. And, curiously enough, 
this kind of discontent leads directly to 
the right kind of content, for when we see 
that any new idea may possibly be useful 
to us, and so are quite ready to accept 
anything which appeals to our reason and 
commonsense, everything becomes inter- 
esting, all of life is good to see, good to 
hear, good to feel, and Ve are content 

It is absolutely necessary for new 
thoughts and new experiences to come 
into our lives. If there were no change 
we could not even be conscious. An ex- 
ample of the operation of this law may 
be seen in the way in which regular actions 
which have become habits with us soon 
become involuntary and subconscious. 
The same with feelings : when we first 


put on our clothes in the morning we feel 
them, but owing to their remaining in 
exactly the same position, and to the fact 
that we have already become so used to 
wearing clothes, we soon cease to feel 
them 

In considering the subject of content 
and discontent, it is well to notice that, as 
a matter of fact, happiness is the one 
object of ail humanity This is realised 
and admitted quite frankly in the East, 
where it is continually referred to, not 
only in the scriptures, but also in many 
other books 

The question is, then, seeing that we 
are immortal beings, how can we secure 
bliss and happiness for ever ? 

To answer this question, it is first of all 
necessary to understand exactly what 
pleasure and pain are, and what are the 
conditions which have to do with them. 
The first thing to realise is that the 
pleasure and pain are not m the experiences 
themselves, but entirely in our attitude 
towards them. The fact is stated in 
Omar Khayyam ' — 

I sent my soul through the invisible, 

Some letter of that after-life to spell 

And by and by my soul returned to me 
And answered " I Myself am Heaven and Hell " 

Then, again, Shakespeare says . “There 
is nothing either good or bad but thinking 
makes it so In support of this state- 
ment we can easily find many instances of 
other people enjoying what to us is merely 
pain, and heartily disliking what to us is 
pleasure Thus Dervishes take a fiendish 
delight in slashing their bodies with knives; 
a drunkard may find more pleasure in 
drinking a glass of whisky than in reading 
the most beautiful poem ; another man 
will find pleasure in reading loathsome 
details of some horrible crime. 

Nothing, therefore, is pleasurable or 
painful in itself it all depends upon the 
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A.itv ui <it the nne evpeii- 

nic'iup I! In shnit, pleitsuie is harmony 
and ptiin dislhiiiiioiu' Pam cimsists in a 
uiidiiip asiiiidm ot oiii natures. li one’s 
whnle hein« \\eie concentrated upon the 
paitiruKii thinp^ one was exj encncing, the 
lesult would ix* pleasure, wliatcver the 
ex|eiie‘iR'e niiji^ht happen to be. But as 
lon|{ as one is divided, and while one half 
o| uiiest-II IS exjenencing some particular 
thinp^ the other hah is stopping to make 
c« nimeiits, or is in any way drawing back, 
the lesult is pain. 

I'heie are some p.eople to whom this 
tact— that any experience under the sun is 
pleasurable if only one is entirely concen- 
trated on it -'has been proved by personal 
experience. 

W’hat happens when a person has to 
undergo intense pain, as, foi instance, in 
the case of an operation ? 

People in this position, instead of 
being anxious to get all that is to be got 
out of the experience which they are 
about to undergo, and concentrating the 
whole of tlieir attention on it, are usually 
thinking also how unpleasant it will be, 
wondeiing how long it will last, etc. — with 
the result that, as the pain becomes 
more intense, the dishainiony becomes 
gi eater instead of less, until at last they 
laint. 

But there are some p'eople who absolutely 
cannot faint, w’hatever, happens to them 
What would take place in such a case ^ 
These are the people for whom it would be 
possible to learn this great truth about 
pain from personal experience. For, finally, 
tlie pain would become so intense that 
they could not help allowing it to absorb 
the real total of their attention ; and it is 
a fact that,^ in that moment, the pain 
suddenly swings over and becomes the 
most intense pleasure — pleasure practic- 
al! v inconceivable for those who have not 
experienced it. 

dearly, the knowledge of this fact opens 
up ncw’ possibilities for us We see, 
perhaps, lor the first time, that it is 
possible to acquire the faculty of enjoying 
everything. 

How is this faculty to be acquired ? 


Well, not only is this iaculty not foreign 
to our natmes, but even to our natures, as 
we at present imagine them, it is not 
nearly so foreign as might appear at first 
sight 

We do this thing m reading novels. 
When w'e read a novel, although we may 
identify our interests with those of the 
hero, yet we are able to enjoy the wEole of 
his experiences, pleasurable or painful, m 
the ordinary sense of the terms We must 
become like children stretching out our 
arms to life, keen on getting as much out 
of it as possible, and ready to enjoy every- 
thing that comes our w^ay We must not 
identify ourselves with our feelings and 
emotions. They are not us, but merely 
our instruments. This idea has been most 
w^onderfully expressed by Edward Car- 
penter • — ' 

Now understand me well 
There is no desire or indulgence that is for- 
bidden ; there is not one good and another 
evil, all are alike in that respect ; 

In place all are to be used 

Yet in using be not entangled in them ; for 

then already they are bad, and will cause thee 

suffering 

When thy body, as needs must happen at 
times, is earned along on the wind of passion,, 
say not thou : “I desire this or that,” 

For the “ I ” neither desires nor fears any- 
thing, but IS free and m everlasting glory, 
dw’ellmg in heaven and pounng out joy like 
the sun on all sides 

■•f 

So w'hile thy body of desire is (and must be by 
the law' of its nature) incessantly in motion 
in the world of suffering, the ” I ” high up 
above is fixed in heaven 

We must remember that unpleasant ex- 
periences are worth while ; indeed, that 
they are necessary for us to be able to 
obtain joy from the ones we call pleasant. 
We cannot experience pleasure alone : 
we must accept pleasure and pam equally. 
He who is never tired cannot know what 
rest really is , he who always travels by 
train can never experience the joy felt by 
the weary pedestrian at the moment at 
which he catches the first glimpse of his 
destination. 

Another great obstacle to obtaining 
this faculty is laziness . no man can ex- 
perience keen enjoyment when he is half- 
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asleep. The first condition, then, is to 
be strenuous. The next condition is to 
have some real work to do to have a 
central, fixed purpose in life. This does 
not mean necessarily a trade or a pro- 
fession • it can ]ust as well be self-improve- 
ment, or a study of human nature, but it 
must be consistent and intelligent Hap- 
piness should never be sought directly, it 
must always come as the natural corollary 
of whatever one is doing at the time One 
should never say : Now, I will be 

happy,” but set about doing something, 
with the firm faith that one will certainly 
be happy in doing it. Never pursue plea- 
sure, but let pleasure pursue you Pleasure 
should always come as the natural (and, 
indeed, inevitable) accompaniment of life, 
believed in with a kind of free faith, but 
never sought as the object of life. As 
Edward Carpenter says in ‘‘ Love’s Coming 
of Age ” . — 

” Sex-pleasures afford a kind of type of 
all pleasure. The dissatisfaction which at 
times follows on them is the same as fol- 
lows on all pleasure which is sought, and 
which does not come unsought. The dis- 
satisfaction is not in the nature of the 
pleasure itself, but in the nature of seeking. 
In going off in pursuit of things external, 
the ‘ I ’ (since it really has everything and 
needs nothing) deceives itself, goes out 
from its true home, tears itself asunder, 
and admits a gap or rent into its own being. 
This, it must be supposed, is what is meant 
by stn — the separation or sundering of 
one’s being — and all the pain that goes 
therewith. It all consists in seektng those 
external things and pleasures , not (a 
thousand times be it said) in the external 
things or pleasures themselves. They are 
all fair and gracious enough , their place 
is to stand round the throne and offer their 
homage — if so be we will accept it But 
for us to go out of ourselves to run after 
them, to allow ourselves to be divided and 
rent in twain by their attraction, that is an 
inversion of the order of heaven.” 

The next point is that we must be true 
to ourselves. Make a clean sweep of all 
that is not your own pleasures, emotions, 
ideas, moral code. Decide what you really 


want at the moments when you are at 
your best and highest. By doing this, and 
considering all the circumstances of the 
case, you can construct your own moral 
code. Do not shirk honest self-examina- 
tion As long as you deceive yourself you 
are a slave. 

We all have good moments and bad 
moments, but m our bad moments it is 
possible to get back to our good moments 
by thinking, and the best way to do this 
is by means of mental associations. In 
one’s better moments one should select a 
beautiful picture, a poem, or a piece of 
music which expresses one’s ideas — this 
will foim a kind of talisman — and then at 
other times this higher state of conscious- 
ness can be regained by thinking of or 
reading or hearing that particular thing. 
But such a talisman must be carefully 
preserved. If one reads such a passage 
when in a wrong mood, it will become 
mentally associated with quite a different 
set of ideas, and its value will be lost 
entirely. Therefore, one should never 
read particular books or read particular 
pieces of music when one is not in the right 
mood to enjoy them, or they will no longer 
have any value when one is in the right 
mood. 

The essence of happiness is freedom — 
in fact, one might say that pleasure is 
freedom, and pain the struggle for freedom. 
The idea of freedom is the key to the whole 
problem. The history of the human soul 
is one long struggle for freedom. 

A captive in prison desires freedom. 
He emerges from the prison and thinks 
he has gamed what he desired, but soon, 
having freedom to move about, he be- 
comes the slave of passions and desires, 
and so begins to feel again a new desire 
for freedom, and so on, — it is one continual 
struggle for freedom We must remember, 
therefore, that one particular like or dis- 
like or one particular line of thought is a 
limitation, and as long as we are under its 
influence we are not free. In short, one 
might say that the true cause of unhap- 
piness is identification with one thing 
rather than with another 

F. S. Snell. 
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fin the May number a general statement was given of the belief in connection with the place and 
function of the world’s Religions and of the Great Founders of Religions, as held by a large number 
of members of the Order of the Star in the East. It was pointed out how strong are the arguments 
for connecting such revelations of divine truth with the need of the world from age to age, and for 
regarding them as all parts of one Great Scheme for the spiritual helping of humanity. And a further 
consideration of the time when the need for such help was likely to be most urgent led to the 
conclusion that the greatest need would probably be felt m what was called a “ period of major 
transition,” i.e., a period when the world was passing out of one great age of civilisation into another. 
For at such a time it would stand particularly in need of that higher constructive wisdom and guidance, 
which a great Spiritual Teacher alone can give. 

The next two or three papers are concerned with the query : Are we in such a period of major 
transition to-day ?1 


I 


A ST/VTE of transition can m one 
sense, of course, always be predi- 
cated of the world. But the 
k. words can be used in a general 
and a special way. It is true that the w'orld 
is always mo\'ing, but it seems for long 
periods of time to move, as it were, within 
cei tain great dispensations of things. Its 
pi ogress is witiiin a certain philosophy of 
life and a certain general arrangement of 
outer conditions. And then comes a point 
where it reaches the end of these and, 
passing out of them, presses forward into 
new and unknown regions. Another dis- 
pensation, another synthesis of life, awaits 
it ; but between the two there is a gap, 
and that gap constitutes what we mean 
by a transition in the special and larger 
sense. It is the hiatus between two dispen- 
sations— the point, as some would say, 
between the rounding off of one world- 
cj'cle and the beginning of another. 

('an siicii a transition be detected ^ 
We think that it can. 

The Marks of Transition. 

It is true that to grasp the essential 
movement of an age, in such a way as to 
submit it to analysis and dissection, is 


no easy matter. Even m dealing with the 
remote past, where some kind of perspec- 
tive should reasonably be possible, the 
true appreciation of historical tendencies 
and values is one which, as a rule, belongs 
only to the trained historian ; and in the 
case of the present the task becomes, m 
some ways, still more difficult. 

Nevertheless, the present — ^just because 
it is the present, and just because we are 
living in It and sharing vitally in its 
movement — has about it something which, 
if it does not always lay itself open to the 
intellectual analysis, reveals itself none 
the less surely to another stratum of 
consciousness 

Most of us, who are at all sensitive, have 
within us a kind of historical “ barometer.” 
We may not be trained observers of con- 
temporary events, but somewhere inside us 
is a faculty of perception which is aware 
of large tendencies, which is conscious of 
the rate of speed at which things are 
moving, and for which what the future 
historian will speak of as “ significance ” 
is already a matter of psychological 
experience. We can feel when the world 
is “working up for something,” and we 
have a kind of historico-ethical sense 
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which enables us to determine what the 
biologists call “ survival- value ’’ in the 
case of causes and ideas. 

In a word, we are greater mystics than 
we sometimes care to admit. Our little 
souls are in some kind of sympathetic 
rapport with the great World-Soul which 
envelops us ; we feel its cosmic hopes and 
fears ; we catch faint glimpses ot its far 
intentions ; and we are tremblingty aware 
when it is gathering itself up for some 
great moment, or crisis, in its majestic 
onflow of purpose and achievement. 

At a time of major transition {i e , when 
one civilisation is giving place to another) 
this sense becomes particularly acute ; 
and it is helped at such a time by a number 
of indications which can be defimtel}’ 
observed and studied In other words, 
when the world (or an important part of 
it) reaches a crisis of this kind and mag- 
nitude, the intellect can be definitely 
brought in to reinforce and substantiate 
the deeper intuition For every such 
crisis has about it a number of well-defined 
characteristics. 

These characteristics arise out of the 
nature of the process involved 

There are three factors in every such 
transition — the old, the new, and that 
which is passing between them. And 
these, m their turn, resolve themselves 
into the eternal dualism of life and form. 

That which is passing is the life — ^the 
great living soul of humanity That 
which it is leaving behind and that 
toward which it is pressing forward are 
both forms — the forms in which it has 
clothed itself in the past, the forms in 
which it will clothe itself in the future. 
The fact that it is passing from the one 
to the other can mean only one thing — 
namely, that it has outgrown the former 
and that, for the new potentialities that 
are stirring within it, it needs the latter. 
Two signs, therefore, we shall always 
observe in such a time — on the one hand, 
the increasing impotence of the older 
formulations of life , on the other, the 
emergence of a new spirit, a new yearning 
within the life, as yet unformulated but 
striving eagerly for self-expression. 


A period of transition, therefore, in the 
larger sense of the term, will be marked 
b}’' many indications that the old institu- 
tions, in which the general life has em- 
bodied itself m the past, are somehow 
losing their grip The strong life-forces 
of humanity no longer pour into them 
and animate them. They are no longer 
in touch with the movement of the times. 
And this will be true not only of institu- 
tions, but also of forms of thought, ways 
of looking at things, habitual concepts 
and judgments — all of them '' forms ” m 
the strict philosophical sense The old^ 
wavs of envisaging man and the world' 
will seem to be no longer eftective They 
will have become threadbare, jejune, even 
slightly ridiculous. The old nostrums 
for dealing with practical problems will 
similarly fail of their potency, and the 
malady, instead of being healed, will grow 
worse. 

And with the general sense of failure 
will come also a desperate quest for the 
right remedies, all along the line A 
time of transition is always a time of 
a thousand experiments and suggestions. 
Every branch of life and thought is 
then astir with change and movement. 
Indeed, this intellectual ferment and 
unrest is one of the clearest symptoms of 
such a time It arises from that highly- 
quickened self-consciousness which is itself 
but the reflection, in the world of thought, 
of the quickening of the wheels of the 
World-Process. That it should be be- 
wildering in the variety of its expression 
is natural enough for two reasons In the 
first place so vast a movement, affecting 
whole masses of humanity at once, will 
obviously work differently through 
different temperaments, and through 
minds differently placed in respect of 
their circumstances and their angle of 
vision. In the second place, the future is 
still ” free,” its forms are yet to be found, 
and there is consequently ample room for 
ranging. 

But, at the same time, chaotic though 
all this activity may be in its outward 
expression, the deeper movement beneath 
it is nevertheless one movement, and out 
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4 if this hii^ic uni tv ciiK‘i,i(us \vt ain^ther 
c!la!a^te^^^R* uhich is typical of the time 

Foi btuicatli till* clamour oi causes and 
moveiiu*iits, which such a time will bring 
foith, theie \ull giadiially become visible 
a certain impressive unanimity Out of 
the great mass of inchoate idealism certain 
gieat crmstructive ideas will begin vaguely 
t(j formulate themselves , and there will 
Ik* about the type of thought thus emerg- 
ing a dynamic and regenerative quality 
which will maik it out as belonging to 
the future. Overlaid with misunder- 
standing, linked as it necessarily must be, 
at first, with much that is unessential or 
trivial, nevertheless out of the general 
striving and seeking after the light will 
be born the first adumbration of the 
philosophy which is to be the soul of the 
world’s new order. Like vulcanic peaks 
rising from the deep will be thrown up the 
master-concepts of the next age. 

The Battle of Old and New. 

It is betw'een this philosophy and that 
of the age wdiich is passing that the great 
battle of the transition has to be fought 
(mt. 

The conditions of that battle arise, like 
the other phenomena mentioned, out of 
the nature of the case. The old philo- 
sophy is, ex hypothesis formulated, clear- 
cut, articulate, rich in precedent and 
authority; the new is vague and ill- 
defined, without authoiity, apparently 
impracticable. And so the great battle 
is, in the first place, between a dream, an 
intuition, an ideal, and the serried ranks 
of tried experience and common-sense. 

Again, because the old is more articulate 
than the new, the new will sometimes, in 
the ver>' struggle for self-expression, 
borrow the phraseology of the old, and m 
this way often, for the time being, forget 
its own trae nature and purpose. : , 

Finally, since the battle is ultimately one 
of Nature’s raakmg—since the transition, 
which is responsible forit, is one of Nature’s 
transitions— Nature herself will fight upon 
the side of the new. And she will do this by 
so pressing ujion Man, by so harassing him 
and compelling him that, e^en against 


his will, he will be forced to adopt the 
new philosophy. Problems will rise up and 
menace him wfiiich he can solve m no 
other w^ay. Circumstances will so group 
themselves that they can be dealt with 
only in its terms Life, in a word, will 
rapidly become unliveable, save as it 
dictates. 

These then are the marks — visible to 
the intellect no less than to the intuition — 
of what has been here called a "period 
of major transition,” i.e., the period 
between two civilisations. The break up, 
all along in the line, of one great system 
of life, and the desperate, universal search 
for another ; the gradual emergence, out 
of this all experimentation and unrest, 
of a new idealism which is to be the 
shaping thought of the future ; and, 
finally, the battle for world-mastery 
between the philosophies of yesterday 
and to-morrow, waged under conditions 
which are inevitable where the life is 
passing onward from a long established 
set of forms into a state of being yet 
unformulated — all these are signs of the 
times, showing clearly to the observant 
and thoughtful eye that one age of thought 
and civilisation is setting and another 
IS about to dawn. 

11 . 

The World To-Day. 

It is because many of those signs are 
present to-day — because, on many sides, 
that which has just been described seems 
to be happening in our own time and m 
the world which we know — that many of 
us have been led to conclude that our 
own age is in precisely such a period of 
transition. 

Even the unreflective eye, as it glances 
over the world to-day, must be aware of 
the intensity and the universality of the 
unrest which is visible m human life and 
affairs. The first significant point which 
engages our notice is the mere swiftness of 
the movement of our times. It is obvious 
that we are living in a period of profound 
changes and of great and significant events. 
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Never before, perhaps, has it been so im- 
possible to predict what even the next 
month or the next week will bring forth. 
There is a general feeling that at any 
moment something may happen to change 
the whole outer tenour of the world's life 
or to effect a profound revolution in 
human thought. And so fully has this 
expectation been justified that we have, 
as a matter of fact, become almost mured 
to great happenings Events which, not 
so very long ago, would have been re- 
garded as of epoch-making importance, 
now pass almost unnoticed The habit of 
the stupendous has settled upon us, and 
the unexpected has come to be the 
expected. 

And yet we have only to check ourselves 
for a moment — to pause and glance back 
— in order to see how wonderful it all is. 
Dulled though his fusion of the tremendous 
processes at work all about him may be, 
either by his very proximity to them or 
by the ready way in which human nature 
can become accustomed to anything, the 
man of middle age — even the compara- 
tively young man — cannot look back to 
his own early days without realising that 
he is living to-day in an entirely new world. 

New nations and new civilisations have 
come to the front. New classes have 
awakened to self-consciousness. Mankind 
has developed new and hitherto undreamt- 
of mutual relationships. Knowledge has, 
in every direction, multiplied itself, and 
there has been a whole host of incredible 
new achievements added to the list 
of man’s conquests over the forces of 
Nature. 

Nor have these outer changes been 
all ; for there has accompanied them 
a revolution in ideals, m manners, in 
attitude towards life, no less stnkmg 
Indeed, for some time past, every decade 
has rendered the previous decade old- 
fashioned, and — perhaps for the first time 
m history — an interval of a quarter of a 
century has come to be an interval 
between two distinct epochs, separated 
from each other by the profoundest gulf 
m every quality of thought, sentiment and 
achievement. 


III. 

Transition Sickness. 

To this swiftness of movement is added 
another, that other mark no less signifi- 
cant ; — a sure sign that we are passing out 
of the old into the new , and that is a 
growing sense of dissatisfaction, a discon- 
tent .with past achievements, a feeling of 
failure and of impotence, of being out of 
tune with the deep eternal purposes of 
life. This IS the true ‘‘ transition sickness,” 
the malady of soul which heralds a new 
order and a new age ; and it comes only 
when material greatness turns to ashes in 
the mouth 

We may see it on every side among the 
more advanced nations of the world to- 
day 

It is true that, m innumerable ways, 
human life has been enriched and en- 
hanced , but, many are asking, has it 
become happier ? It is true that Nature 
has, in many ways, been triumphantly 
subjugated , but has Man become thereby, 
in any way, more the master of his life ^ 
Would it not be correct to say that there 
is probably to-day a profounder and more 
widely spread .unhappiness, a greater 
discontent, a more penetrating hopeless- 
ness than at almost any previous time in 
history ^ Was the struggle for bare 
existence ever fiercer than to-day ? Was 
mankind ever more divided ? Was there 
ever less certainty of aim, less of general 
agreement as to what life means and is ^ 

Such are the questions that trouble 
the more thoughtful among men to-day. 
It is felt that the victories of modern 
civilisation have been hardly won ; that 
every gam in efficiency has been balanced 
by some fahing-off in joyousness, m 
contentment, in virtue, in health and 
energy — ^m general well-being of body 
and mind , that human life, in a word, 
has been developed' at the expense of 
humanity. 

Thus, in the realm of concrete achieve- 
ment, there has been a vast development 
of Industry ; but has it not generated for 
us those extremes of wealth and poverty 
which are the crying economic problem of 
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the <Uv at nm* via! the millionaiie ^\^lo 
has made innch, at the other end the 
|KH»! wietch, whose Iite is one 

tale ot <»vawork and semi-starva- 
tion ? I fas it not btiiL for us our huge 
and hi«it‘oU'. niodtu'n cities with their miles 
( f squalid and unhealthy slums, in which 
a humanity just as wretched and un- 
healthy diags out its miserable travest\' 
of a life ’ And turther, has it not had its 
moial as well as its physical conquests ? 
ffas it not succeeded, in great measure, in 
blunting tine instincts, in lowering mo- 
tnes, in setting up, its own ethical code, 
and III wai{)ing the whole of our social, 
national and international Iite to suit its 
own ends ? 

Again, Machinery of every sort has been 
invented and elaborated to meet the 
growing needs of a complex civilisation , 
and we all know that there have been very 
marvellous achievements along these lines. 
But also we know that one, at least, of the 
results of all this has been the growdh of 
unemployment, that another has been 
the killing out of the old handicrafts — 
and, with them, of the old skill of hand 
‘pd eye and of the artistic sense wEich 
informed them— and the flooding of the 
markets with second-rate products ; w'hile 
the most ominous symptom of all has been 
the way m which the choicest inventive 
ability and the highest mechanical in- 
genuity of modern times have flowed, 
almost automatically, into channels of 
destruction. A recent article on the gun- 
turrels of a battleship described them as 
“the most wonderful mass of delicate and 
intricate m' chinery in the world.” This 
may perhaps stand as a comment upon 
one side of our mechanical civilisation \ 

And so it is all along the line, — every 
gain lialanced by a loss, every achievement 
apparently nullified by the raising of new 
ditficulties. 

_ But it is when we turn to tlie more 
intellect uai and 'spiritual side of the 
rnoyement of oui age that the phenomenon 
of balance and compensation becomes 
most glaringly apparent— when, for ex- 
ample, we turn to those great ideals of our 
times, which, more than anything else, 


lepresent and sum up the progress of 
which we are so proud — the ideals of 
Liberty and of Knowledge. 

It may be granted, broadly speaking, 
that, m nearly every country, the last 
half century has witnessed an advance in 
the direction of civic freedom. But the 
outw'ard signs of that advance have been, 
in a great measure, those of menace and 
destruction. It is true that whole sec- 
tions of the population which were 
formerly inarticulate have now found a 
voice, and, with a voice, a power. But 
this victory has, if we take all things into 
consideration, obviously been won at a 
price. For it has carried with it a very 
general decay of authority, penetrating into 
every corner of modern life Old reverences 
and allegiances — healthy, simple, and en- 
nobling — ^liave disappeared, discipline of 
every kind has weakened, and old sanc- 
tions have no longer their former effective- 
ness And what has been the result ^ 
LookwKerever we will to-day, we behold 
stnfe— -the strife of class against class, 
of party against party, of individual 
against individual— and strife becoming 
ever fiercer and more bitter. And as it 
has become more bitter, it has become 
more unscrupulous 

The observer, in his doubt and anxiety, 
may w^ell ask . Has the so-called growth 
in liberty of expression really brought 
freedom to the people, or only a new 
tyranny even more ineluctable than 
before ? Has it not been merely a shifting 
of power, and, in the name of liberty, 
brought new slaveries m its train ? Can 
we, in brief, say of our modem social life, 
that it is in process of advancing towards 
a cosmos, or must we say that with every 
year that passes, it is drawing nearer to 
chaos and dissolution ? 

But it IS when we pass to the other great 
modem ideal— that of Knowledge — that 
we seem, at the first glance, to light upon 
an even deeper malady of the age. It 
IS true that physical science has accom- 
plished wondtys ; but at what spiritual 
price ^ Has it not, say the pessimists, 
robbed us of the faith we once had, 
and given us nothing m exchange ^ Is 
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it not generally true to say that, while 
we know enormously more, we belie^^e 
less ; that, while science may have in- 
creased our information about the world, 
it has given us no philosophy of life ? 
What IS the intellectual keynote of our 
age ^ Is It not negation ? Why ^ Prin- 
cipally. it w^ould seem, because the pre- 
dominance of the physical sciences has led 
to the tacit adoption, by the popular 
mind, of a spurious scientific method in 
regions of life and thought, to which (as 
at present understood) it does not legiti- 
mately apply, or of which it can necessanly 
give only a very imperfect account. 

Thus Science has been, m one great 
respect, a cause of impoverishment rather 
than enrichment to human life. It has, 
moreover, placed the average man in a pain- 
ful dilemma. On the one hand, it has 
sapped the authority of those institutions 
and those bodies oT doctrine which, at 
least, gave him something to cling to, 
something by which to guide his steps 
through the troubles and difficulties of 
life On the other hand — being, as it is, 
strictly limited in scope and method — it 
has been, of its veiy nature, incapable of 
filling the vacuum thus created and of 
supplying out of its own knowledge just 
that which the human soul demands. 
After all, why should it seek to meet the 
demand of something, of the very exist- 
ence of which it possesses no valid 
proof ? 

The result has been that (speaking quite 
generally) the modern world finds itself 
situated between two sets of teachers, 
neither of whom can really satisfy it , 
on the one side, those whose intellect and 
attainments it heartily respects, and upon 
whose information (so far as it goes) it 
can intellectually rely, yet whose truth it 
cannot use for the deepest purposes of life , 
and, on the other side, those whose truth 
it might so use, but who have, by con- 
trast, lost in a great measure its intellectual 
trust and respect. 

And, in the West at least, the spiritual 
difficulty here has been increased by the 
fact that, for centuries past, the history 
of Science has been distinguished by pre- 


cisely those high qualities which the 
spiritual nature in man most admires 
and reverences — such as courage under 
difficulties, indomitable perseverance and 
‘ elf-sacrifice, the bold pursuit of truth at 
all costs, and the unceasing struggle for 
freedom of thought ; while the history of 
Religion has been clouded and darkened 
by just those other qualities which human 
intuition most contemns — by a selfish 
and pusillanimous spirit of reaction, by 
cruelty and vindictiveness, by bigotry 
and narrowness, and by the steadfast 
setting of the face against light and pro- 
gress. 

And even where, as has been the 
case in most of the Protestant countries 
of Europe, Religion has capitulated to 
Science, and dare no longer dispute its 
claims, this acquiescence has not been, for 
the most part, a noble acquiescence. It 
has been, on the contrary, m many ways 
less manly than the stouter obscurantism 
of Rome , for it has come about by the 
silent yielding of positions which should 
theoretically, according to all accepted 
principles, have been defended 

Using other words, we may say that it 
has come about through a compromise 
which is not, as such a compromise ought 
to be, a true synthesis the resolution 
of differences in a higher unity) but a 
mere leaving in suspension of a number 
of unreconciled factors. 

It has been, in a word, too much in 
the nature of a conspiracy of silence ; 
an intentional ignoring of difficulties 
which, for one reason or another, cannot 
be openly faced. And as such it has 
naturally forfeited sympathy and respect. 

How has all this reacted upon the 
general spiritual life of our times ? 

Two great effects may be noted. The ob- 
server has long seen, in the first place, that 
the Churches have, quite obviously, passed 
out of touch with the thought-movement 
of the age. They no longer mould public 
opinion , they have ceased to lead , in 
a period when so much of the profoundest 
importance is going on in every depart- 
ment of life, their voice is practically 
dumb. It has indeed been a matter of 
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general romnient of late year--, how, witl 
f>rol)lenis gatlieiiiig f)n e\’eiT side, tlu 
tliiirdies have had no piactical solutior 
to oiler; hou, iii times of disturbance 
they ha\'e conspicuously failed to be 
what we might ha\'c expected them to be, 
agencies of harmony and peace, strong 
enough to impose a higher ideal upon the 
straggle of conflicting selfishnesses ; how, 
in a word, they have seemed to have no 
message in particular for the age in which 
we are living, but have continued to move 
in their own little world of retrospect and 
qurjtation — remote, unreal, aloof — ^with 
few words of comfort, no word of ex- 
planation, none of elucidation for those 
straggling with the strong realities oi 
outer life. 

He has also seen, in the second place, 
that — partly as a consequence of this, 
partly owing to other natural processes— 
the world of our time has come to be 
practically without a Religion. And by 
a Religion he would mean here not an 
organisation — an institution with certain 
rales, ceremonies, and observances, up- 
held by custom and tradition — but a 
living spiritual faith and a living spiritual 
philosophy. There ma}' be religious in- 
dividuals, in this sense, but, such an 
observer would say, there is little, in the 
world as we know it (particularly in the 
Western world), of that fusing together of 
secular and spiritual life, of that permea- 
tion of the whole public and private life 
with a great spiritual ideal and a sense of 
spiritual responsibility, which may always 
be observed in ages when Religion is 
really alive. 

Religion to-day, he would note, is 
largely relegated to particular sur- 
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roundings, or to particular seasons ; ano 
outside these it has but small effective 
influence. It is tepid and nerveless 
without strength of conviction. People 
seldom refer to it, it is kept as far as 
possible in the background, and it would 
be considered extremely odd to introduce 
It, as a real living factor, into any of the 
serious, practical interests of life — com- 
merce, for example, or politics. 

The warmth of a living faith is no longer 
with us, and there has settled down upon 
our age that chill negation which always 
comes with the absence of strong positive 
belief. 

It is in this chill atmosphere that 
the great battles of our time are being 
fought out, and the consequence has been 
that to the natural difficulty of the pro- 
blems which are pressing upon men to-day 
has been added a sense almost of desola- 
tion or despair. Where is the meaning, 
the justice, the purpose of it all ? That 
is the cry in many a heart to-day ; and to 
that cry the age has at present no answer. 

And so one feature of the times through 
which we are passing is a great soul- 
hunger. We may note it on every side 
of us ; we may read it even where it is not 
avowed. That is the true tragedy of our 
age, the tragedy to which the so-called 
movement of progress and enlightenment 
has brought us. Our age, say the pes- 
simists, has gained everything ; but it 
has lost its own soul. It is wonderful, it 
is splendid, it is accomplished ; but it is 
not happy at heart. It is being eaten 
away by a consuming disease. Its soul is 
empty and there is none to fill it. “ The 
hungry sheep look up and are not fed.^^ 

E A \AIrM~\Trrrr^TTc;T? 


[To he continued.) 



REPORTS FROM NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES. 


Fru. Didenchsen, National Representative for 
Denmark, tells me that since her last letter the 
Star work in Denmark has been progressing 
slowly, but steadily The Section 
Denmark, has now 206 members Herr 
Hermann Thoning has been doing 
very useful work as a lecturer, having spoken in 
eight of the largest towns on the coming of the 
Great Teacher More than fifteen hundred 
people attended his meetings. Fru. Didenchsen, 
although m very poor health, has also been lec- 
turing ; but her chief contribution to the move- 
ment has been a life of Annie Besant, of which 
she sends me a copy It is a pity," she w'ntes, 
" that you cannot read it , but I think you will 
be able to see that I have endeavoured to intro- 
duce all the most striking features and activities 
of this most w’’onderful life, also those belonging 
to the past tw^enty-three years, though I have 
limited the last part of the book to the broad out- 
lines, since to give a detailed account of this 
latter period w^ould be to give the history of the 
Theosophical Society in the same period — and 
that did not enter into the plan of my sketch " 
The book has been written partly for the benefit 
of T S and Star members in the Scandinavian 
countries, but principally, in the author's words : 

To open the eyes of that section of the Scandi- 
navian public, which IS not completely fettered 
by the prejudices of a narrow clericahsm, to the 
absolute honesty and uprightness of our Pro- 
tector’s character, to her perpetual and wonder- 
ful self-sacrificing work for all those w'ho are in 
the shadow, physically, morally and mentally, 
to her indefatigable search for truth, and to her 
struggle through mistakes and darkness to the 
light " All Star members will hope that the 
book may achieve this most w'orthy purpose, for 
there is nothing by w’hich the world loses so much 
as by its lack of appreciation of, and gratitude 
towards, its owm greatest servants 

Mile Dijkgraaf writes from Holland. “It 
seems our destiny, m Holland, to grow so very 
slowly that it is hardly perceptible We began 
the year with 608 members, and 
Holland. at the end we find only 659 Still, 
I cannot complain that our move- 
ment IS lacking in enthusiasm or devotion , but 
it IS a fact that as soon as new names are sent m 
for admission to membership, an almost equal 
number of members write that they no longer 
wish to remain in the Order In many cases the 


circumstances since August seem to be the cause , 
people say that, when such things as happen now- 
are possible, a Great Teacher will surely not 
come to this world But also many feel the 
strain and stress so much that they do not know' 
any longer what to believe, and so they prefer to 
withdraw' 

“ Of course, I have tried to point out that 
nothing can happen that is not m the Divine Plan, 
and that He also is in w'ar and strife as w'ell as in 
peace and prosperity, but they have no courage 
and can't see it 

“ In the beginning of 1914 many public lec- 
tures w'ere given by different members, but espe- 
cially Mrs Ros-Vryman lectured for the Order in 
Amersfoort, Amsterdam, Apeldoorn, Arnheim, 
The Hague, Hilversum, Leiden, Nyniegen, 
Rotterdam and m Utrecht den Helder 

“ In some places she spoke m the church, and 
m den Helder the audience consisted of 800 
Generally the local papers give a fairly good re- 
port, as, on the w'hole, the press seems favourable 
to our movement 

“ On the days appointed by our Head for 
general meetings, these were held as usually, m 
Utrecht, m the Church of the Protestantenbond 
These meetings are always very w^ell attended, 
and so harmonious that the Blessing of the Great 
Ones IS nearly always felt, and the members go 
home much strengthened for fresh work Since 
April we have a choir, specially for the Order, 
which has grown during the year to about 50 
members Their leader, Mrs van der Linden 
van Snelrewaard, is a well-known musician and 
composer of songs She knows how to make 
music a focus for higher forces and so adds 
greatly to the influence our meetings spread In 
nearly all the centres, quiet but steady work is 
going on This wunter, owing to the difficult 
times, we have not had so many public lectures, 
but nearly all the secretaries have been very 
active m helping the fugitives, in arranging even- 
ings for the soldiers, bringing together clothes, 
books and games for both, and preparing for the 
Red Cross Much sympathy and interest is 
shown among the soldiers, and several of our 
members are recruited from the ranks ” 

Sweden has now 170 members 

Sweden. Fru Kuylenstierna. the National 
Representative, reports no 
changes in the general work of the Section 
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A wrv fnrtiur.H4inf4' monl of is si'iit 

iium til* Naiionol RopioMMitatno of tlio Xiistia- 
k‘i.tn StHtioii, Mi. 'I. H MarUii Mr MarUn 
unt<‘s* “ riu* Ilendil of the 

Australia, i”' mav sont niontfilv 1o about 
‘-t uHitv public lihranos which 
lia\<‘ «ii< our oftt'T to suppK them .riratis 
i'Aidumr that they an- rea<l comes along fre- 
(jiHiith. I !i.)\{* a note to-(la\ Irom a stranger 
who sa\s she reads the niaga/ine m a certain 
loiintrv town hbrarv and asks tor copies of the 
Januarv issue to lx* forwarded to two addresses, 
which she gi\('s Last week another stranger, 
mentioning another distant place, asked for 
literature about tlie Order, as he and three 
friends felt greatly mtensted m it from reading 
the Herald. 

" In New South Wales the State Secretary is 
devoting attention to the blind Every month 
a Magazine m Braille is prepared by members of 
the Order and sent to the Institute for the Blind 
in Sydney. 

'* The Institute shelters some himdred.s of 
sightless readers who are grateful for this help 
and greatly appreciate it The whole of ‘ At 
the Ft*et ot the Master,’ ‘ To Those Who Mourn,’ 
and extracts from the Herald have passed into 


I hnille for the Institute in the issues of the last few 
months In a country town of New South 
Wales a Prnale School for Boys is under the 
control of a member of the Order At noon daily 
all the bo\s line up for a sort of brief military 
drill, but they exercise their minds rather than 
their muscles' by sending out thoughts of good- 
will to the soldiers They join in voicing a 
petition thus 

“ ‘ Please, dear Alaster, help the world to 
find a way for lasting peace, and please help 
our boys to be very good and faithful servants, 
and take care ot them and of the horses, too " 
“By the way, the Electoral district of which this 
town IS a part, is represented in our Parliament 
by Col Braund, an enthusiastic Star member. 
The Colonel is now with the first Australian Con- 
tingent m Egypt, or possibly by this time in 
France wuth many other Star members 

“ All the chief centres hold meetings for mem- 
bers at regular intervals Sydney is particularly 
fortunate in having been able to hear an address 
from Mr Leadbeater at each of its monthly 
Sunday morning reunions for some time past. 
The membership increases quietly and steadily, 
and we are now approaching the i,6oo mark ” 

E. A. W. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor ot the Herald of the btar 

De\r Sir, — In the current issue of the Herald 
of the tiiar there is a letter “ War and the World 
Plan,” signed bv G S Anindale, from w'hich I 
quote the following. — “Evil is that w^hich 
hinders evolution. It would be e\il for Mrs, 
Besant to eat meat for it would incapacitate her 
entirely for all work Afust everybody also 
rt»iiounce meat ^ ’’ 

Everyone who has read Mrs. Besant’s 
“ Vegetarianism in the Light of Theosophy ” 
knows that her motive lies far deeper than her 
inert capacity for work, therefore it is a most 
unfair statement to make with regard to her 
I can only conclude that the writer is a meat 
«iter and is juggling with his conscience by 
tliete sophistical arguments, utterly unworthy 
of a place in the Herald. To take his own 
argument ; “ Evil is that which hinders evolu- 
tion, ’’ meat eatmg is not only injurious physically, 
but degrades those who are compelled to kill and 
prepare it, therefore hindering their evolution 
as well as that of the animal, ^fhe same applies 
to the practice ot vivisection, therefore it is both 
moral and logical to .stop such evils In fair- 
ness to Mrs. Besant and to those who hold that 
vivisection and the unnecessary slaughter of 
animals for iood are morally wrong, may I ask 
that you wull give the same publicity to this 
letter as that of Mr. Arimdale 

Yours fraternally, 

May I4tli, 1915. (Mrs.) Fannie Clarkson. 


To the Editor of the Herald of the Star. 

Sir, — In Mr Arundale’s letter in your May 
issue, he appears not only to condone, but tO' 
sanction vivisection and carnivonsm in those 
w’hose desires prompt the practice By the same 
line of logic we must assume that he excuses 
participation in “ white slavery,” in burglary, 
murder, or any abomination indulged in by 
those undeveloped souls — his unfortunate 
brethren still on a lower plane than his own and 
Mrs Besant’s Human evolution works and 
sinners become saints, not by having evil, 
primitive customs condoned and slurred over, 
but by individual heart-searching and by the 
hght of the better examples of those who have 
“ gone through the fire ” and become purified 
thereby How can anyone who thinks call 
himself an apostle of Brotherhood and, at the 
same time, hesitate to condemn any practice by 
which a fellow sentient creature is caused un- 
necessary suffering, or which by its nature 
deadens and degrades the spiritual or higher 
impulses ^ latent m the human soul ^ Mr. 
Arundale’s argument furnishes a loophole for 
those of low moral sense, and is calculated to 
depress those who are already striving^^and 
yearning towards the betterment that can only 
come through the recognition of the need of self- 
reformation 

Yours truly, 

May 18th, 1915 Jennie C Brace. 
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The Message 


Awakh tn my dim room I lay. 

While all the sounds that fill the day 
Traded and d%ed : 

Then with a stgh, as though of sudden ra^n, 

I heard the Ntght come to my z&indotv-pane. 

And -wait outside. 

Her cheek was pressed agatnst the glass. 

Her hair waved to and fro, like grass 
In windy fields. 

I heard her gentle hYeath%ng on the a%r ; 

She satd no word, hut waited silent there. 

As one who shields 

Her eyes, and stands entranced %n thought. 

While lovely imagertes, wrought 
Of sorrow, flow 

Through the sUll hra%n, and fade, and leave behind 
nought — Uke the atmless blowing of the w%nd 
0*er virgin snow. 

O 1Sf%ght,^^ I cried, “ why stand you here 
Wtth stghtng breath, as though in fear ^ 

O sentinel. 

Silent and dread, close-pressed aga%nst the pane. 
What %s the message that you br%ng ^ I fatn 
Would have you tell.** 

A ghostly breeze came drtfHng through 
The open casement then, and blew 
T he curtains far 

Apart. I, trembhng, saw a form outUned 
Agatnst the shy, that held, unblown by wind, 

A single star. 


So tn this mght of war that lies 
0*er all the world, where through men* s eyes 
Hut dtmly grope, 

I see a figure, terrtble yet grand. 

Holding above earth* s patn, with steady hand, 
A Star of Hope. 


Eva M. Martik. 




By G. S. Arundale. 

[It should he clearly understood that the contents of In the Starlight " are the personal 
views of the writer. Neither the Head nor the Order are at all responsible for them. But 
the writer feels he is more useful to his readers in expressing freely his own thoughts and 
feeling, than if he were to confine himself to hare chronicles of events and to conventional 


ethical expressions.^ 

I SOMETIMES wonder, as I write 
these pages, whether I shall ever 
accomplish the feat of expressing 
sentiments to which no exception 
will be taken. My views with regard 
to the war have brought down upon me 
censure from many quarters, excepting, 
of course, Germany. In France, meanings 
have been introduced into my sentences 
which were certainly not there when the 
Starlight left English shores, and some of 
my Belgian friends have summoned me 
to blush for these pages. On the other 
hand, a few have written regularly to 
thank me for the attitude 1 have taken 
up, and have been glad that within our 
Order there is room for views as appa- 
rently opposed as those of Mrs. Besant 
and myself. 

Then came the June Starlight, and I am 
told that the only escape for me from 
severer censure is in the fact tlrat at the 
head of these columns is printed a state- 
ment to the effect that the Order is not 
responsible for the personal views I ex- 
press below. Germany regrets that I 
should have allowed myself to be sucked 
within the whirlpool of prejudice, while 
France will do me the honour of re- 


printing portions of the June Starlight 
with commendatory comments. Really, I 
feel quite bewildered. So far as I am 
aware, my views have undergone no 
substantial change since I wrote the 
circular letter — in August last — to all 
members of our Order. I can only con- 
clude, therefore, that either I have been 
expressing myself clumsily, or I have 
been misunderstood. In reality, it does 
not much matter which of the two cal- 
amities has occurred. I have never been 
opposed to war. I know full well that 
the great Rulers of the world from time 
to time employ war as an instrument in 
their service of the world. I can clearly 
understand that war is an emergency 
force which must be brought into opera- 
tion at critical moments — when great 
progress has to be made in a short time, 
even at the expense of great pain. The 
horrors of war have been brought home 
to us to a certain extent, though not 
nearly as completely as they might be 
and, in my opinion, ought to be. At the 
same time, however, the magnificent 
effect of war on the better types of human 
nature should be emphasised as clearly. 
People who condemn war on general 
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principles have entered upon the present 
conflict with as prejudiced a mind as has 
the ardent devotee of fighting. All war is 
terrible, some of it is horrible ; but some 
of it, though terrible^, is grand ; and the 
fact that war has its grandeur as well as 
Its honors is to me proof that it is, as 
Mrs. Besant has told us. God-guided. 
The shadows of war come upon us to 
( hill our happiness and to make dim our 
\ision of war’s brilliance. Some day there 
shall be no more war, but I believe that at 
our present stage of civilisation wars are 
still necessary, though we live in the hope 
that this war shall be the last, and while 
1 fully respect, and honour the principles 
of, those who refuse to take part in any 
war, because to them all war is wrong, 
and while I appreciate the position of 
any who, though not opposed on prin- 
ciple to war, feel called to Act 2 rather 
than to participation in Act i — the war 
itself — nevertheless my personal tem- 
perament leads me to the conclusion that 
the war now devastating the world is an 
inevitable factor in preparing the way for 
the coming of a great World-Teacher. 

* * * 

W HETHER any individual is 
called upon to take part in this 
particular form of preparation 
IS a question for each individual to deter- 
mine for himself. He may, as I have 
said, condemn all war as wrong, and 
occupy himself in some other form of 
preparation. For my own part, I am 
not a soldier by instinct, at least not a 
soldier in the ordinary sense of the word, 
and circumstances prevent me from en- 
listing or applying for a commission. I 
have other work to do, equally prepara- 
tive, for the coming of the great World- 
Teacher, and work which at present I 
alone can do. But I am anxious to have 
some small part in Act i, however much 
I belong to Act 2 in the long run, and I 
take such service in connection with war 
work as does not hinder my due perform- 
ance of the special duties entrusted to me. 

1 cannot help feeling that, however much 
one may be opposed to war on principle, 
at least it is one’s duty — provided that 
other more imperative duties do not 


intervene — to work on the mercy side of 
war in order to emphasise that aspect to 
the fullest extent. However much any 
one of us may recoil with horror from the 
awfulness of war, the war exists, and the 
least thing we can do is to help to alleviate 
the sufferings of those upon whom the 
awfulness has in part descended. 

It is an indisputable fact that this con- 
flict has been the cause of the spiritual 
awakening of thousands, perhaps of 
hundreds of thousands. It is impossible 
for me to condemn war utterly when I see 
for myself the way in which it summons 
the God within to manifest. I grant 
that m many cases this summons is un- 
heeded, and then we get the frightfulness. 
But in large numbers of cases the sum- 
mons finds a ready response, both from 
the soldiers in the field and from sorrowing 
friends and relatives, and any one whose 
higher nature has become unfolded 
through the stress and agony of war may 
well assert that while war has its dark and 
forbidding side it also has its touch of the 
divinity illuminating all things. Some 
may receive the divine sunlight through 
one channel, others through other chan- 
nels. Some may find that war is to them 
a barrier between themselves and the 
sunlight, but there are many to whom 
the war has been the means of opening 
up channels to their souls through which 
the love of God has streamed as it could 
in no other way have streamed under 
existing circumstances. To some of my 
readers such statements will read as 
blasphemies. Never, they will say, can 
war be a messenger of God’s love for men ! 

I admit that some day we shall have 
ceased to need such a messenger, but that 
wzx can be such a messenger is proved to 
me in the spiritual understanding which 
has come to so many through their pre- 
sence in the fighting line. It may not be 
your way or my way, but it is the way of 
some of us. May I venture to add that I 
think it is God’s way for some ? 

* * * 

I T is my theory, as a matter of fact, 
that each one of us at the present 
time is engaged m a little war of his 
own. In the outside world, the world- 
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self IS at war with his lower nature, while 
within each one of us there is a miniature 
counterpart of all that is taking place 
outside. Whether we have immediately 
to do with the great European conflict or 
not, at least we have to do with our own 
individual preparation for His coming, 
and the forces at war in Europe are also 
at war within ourselves. War, indeed, 
is inevitable, whether on a large scale or 
on a small, and one of the values of the 
international situation is to enable us to 
see the directions from which both weak- 
nesses and strength proceed. Outside us, 
we may watch, as at a play, the various 
shapes taken both by ignorance and by 
wisdom. We watch the lower nature 
working through many forms, and we see 
the higher nature adapting itself to the 
varied onslaughts of its foe. Within each 
one of us a similar struggle is taking place, 
and from witnessing the world-struggle 
we gain many valuable hints as to the 
personal struggle in which we are more 
individually concerned. To me, it is very 
wonderful how the lives of those around 
me — as well as, of course, my own, are 
being modified and changed in the stress 
of conflict without and within. 

Every single friend to whom I have 
spoken agrees that his or her life is both 
harder and easier than it was before : 
harder because of the struggle, easier be- 
cause of the uplift that ever accompanies 
the approaching dawn. So it seems to 
me that whatever attitude we adopt 
towards the war itself, each one of us has 
his own private and personal war with 
which to deal, a war which is both a re- 
flection and a part of the great world-war 
itself. Each one of us has new weak- 
nesses to deal with as well as intensifica- 
tions of those well-known. Each one of 
us has gained new sources of strength 
from which to draw, as well as abundant 
supplies from the old. Now we seem 
overwhelmed in trouble, now full of 
strength and purpose. We are in the age 
of conflict, and no one who is taking 
advantage of the spirit of the age can 
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expect to enjoy the calm which only an 
age of peace can bring. In one way or 
another he must experience his storm. 
In future lives there will be ample oppor- 
tunity for rest before the next storm-age 
comes round, as in one form or another it 
must. Now, to be ready for the great 
World-Teacher, superhuman efforts must 
be made, and we may indeed be thankful 
that there are in the world superhuman 
Men to guide such efforts, and to bring 
the struggle to a triumphant issue. We 
must expect to lose many battles ere the 
final victory is assured. Our lower nature 
has been a good friend to us in the past, 
though Its value diminishes as we grow in 
spiritual stature, and we cannot expect 
its hold upon us to be loosened without 
the expenditure of much will and un- 
flinching determination. As we master it, 
as we finally cast away the ladder up 
which we have chmbed, not only do we 
feel the temporary apparent insecurity of 
our new foothold, but all of a sudden we 
discover how much we have uncon- 
sciously been the slaves of the lower 
instead of its masters. In innumerable 
ways, of which we have never even 
dreamed, we find how the lower still 
masters us. Many weaknesses come to 
the surface, in the great stirring, which, 
because they have been lying at the 
bottom, have been thought to exist no 
more. Many sources of strength have 
come to light which, because they have 
been neglected or despised, have been 
entirely ignored. The war — whether the 
big one or the small one — has helped us 
to know ourselves as we have never 
known ourselves before. True, we have 
come face to face with unexpected weak- 
nesses, but equally true is it that we have 
approached nearer to the God within us ; 
and the nearer we come to Him, the nearer 
we come to the knowledge and recogni- 
tion of the God without us, who some day 
will come to us, as I believe, in embodied 
form as the great World-Teacher, the 
Lord Maitreya, the Christ. 

G. S. Arundale. 



Cije of tfie Horb 


Lord I for the pride that boasted^ “ In holy ii e 

Wield we the Sword of the Lordf let not Thy 
brow 

Blast us in wrath . . . Who trieth the nations 
but Thou^ 

Thou whose name as of old ts Consuming Fire ? 

Tea^ jor the pigmy reach oj our souls^ desire^ 

The 'oirtue dared in face of the threatening NoWy 

Thou through our dreams hast driven Thy quicken- 
ing plough. 

To stir our inanimate day to Thy purpose nigher. 



“ Give Deace f we Dray^ give peace in our timcy 
O Lord'' — 

But first give wisdoniy deeper than deed or wordy 
To learn that not till the inward conflict ceascy 
And the will of the flesh with Thine move in accord 
Past self that is parent of strife y shall the ancient 
Sword 

Of Thy lovers Durgation be sheathed in a lasting 
Peace. 

James H. Cousins. 




DvtOar by T. SeoU. 




War and the Divine Love 

By E. M. Green. 


W ITH the Opening days of 
July the eleventh month 
of the Great War begins, 
the fire that was kindled in 
August of 1914 IS now a 
raging conflagration which threatens to 
consume the very landmarks of civilisation, 
and the minds of men shrink back aghast 
from the awful spectacle of a world in agony. 

On all sides the question forcing itself 
to the front, demanding solution and 
refusing to be silenced, is the same ; 
though voiced in many different tongues 
and framed in widely contrasted settings, 
it expresses ever in some form the age-long 
need of Humanity for a Divine Sanction 
m life and its happenings ; the constant 
fear on the part of the creature that the 
Creator shall in some unthinkable fashion 
be less than himself, or be proved in- 
capable of guiding the Evolution of the 
World for which He is responsible. The 
mind, appalled before the unexampled 
terrors by which it is confronted, shaken 
from its accustomed bases of conscious- 
ness and beaten back upon itself, begins 
to question fundamentals and to seek 
assurance m the region alike of faith and 
of speculative thought ; religion, tradition, 
morality as a system, one and all fail 
beneath the pressure of a hitherto un- 
known weight of experience ; character 
alone shines out in the welter of destruc- 
tion, a nugget of pure gold amid the ashes 
of an entire civilisation 

The War ’ What other phrase is there 
in life to-day ? What note vibrant 
enough to stir the pulses and the beat of 
fullest life ? What other summons to the 
sleeping spirit m humanity can equal the 
clarion call of its great reveilU ? 


What pictures it paints on the world- 
canvas as it trails its plume of crimson 
through space ; pictures indelible so long 
as the race shall endure, colours dyed deep 
into the fabric of which the vestures of 
the souls of men are made. 

What broken fragments of earth and 
clay, stained scarlet by its passing, litter 
the battlefields of Destiny ; new world- 
stuff, saturate with the blood of sacrifice, 
out of which the Cosmic processes shall 
build a Universe anew. We see them, 
those fields of France and Belgium, grim 
and ghastly, stripped for the death- 
struggle with the Past ; we see the terrible 
array, the naked desires of the beast in 
man from which the veiling tissues of 
conventionality have shrivelled away, 
incinerated by the fierce heat of the fires 
of War. 

There also we see the unveiled Beauty 
of the human spirit, for the blackened 
shreds leave bare alike the foul and fair, 
the crooked and the straight ; and 
here, while the devils laugh to feel 
their own desires informing the robuster 
life of beings of flesh and blood, the Angels 
smile to see how liker to God is man than 
even they may be in all their purity and 
power. 

Grim are those battlefields , gor- 
geously empanoplied hang the great 
standards of the nations beneath which 
the Ideals of the past are tested and those 
of the future forged 

The tendency of human thought in 
philosophy and religion was, even before 
the War, beginning to set in the 
direction of empiricism ; creeds and 
dogmas were tested in the new light 
of experience, the foremost thinkers of 
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Europe were at one in their view of life 
as the Great " Adventure ” with character 
as the object of its search. And since the 
War lias consumed some of the wrappings 
of the little personal self, both national 
and individual ; since the Churches have 
ceased to offer any solution other than 
that of a Theology framed for bygone 
generations, this has been increasingly the 
case m minds confronted with the three- 
fold problem of pain, evil and death. 

The so-called New Theology, with its 
priceless gift to the present generation of 
the doctrine of Divine Immanence, has 
done much to clear away the cobwebs of 
error with regard to the nature of Man 
and his ultimate destiny. But for want of a 
more thorough and far-reaching applica- 
tion of its belief in the inherent Divinity 
of Humanity and of the evolution of the 
Divine spark through the material vehicles 
it controls, the full value of this conception 
of the nature and character of the Divine 
Being is lost. 

Side by side with the belief in the 
spintual essence of matter we find 
still existing the old ideas that belong to 
the Mosaic doctrine of special Creation, 
and the lack of understanding with regard 
to the evolution of consciousness which 
accompanies the evolution of structure 
has left thought in a condition more 
chaotic, if less dogmatic, than in the past 
century. 

By the majority of men and women 
the old problem of Browning^s Caliban 
is still unsolved. In his poem the 
poet-pliilosopher is depicting the dim 
gropings of the half human monster after 
some conception of the nature of God. 
Lying idly in the ooze by the river’s bed 
he watches a string of green beetles wind 
slowly to the water’s edge and soliloquises 
in philosophic vein. He can exercise his 
will in regard to them, can let four pass 
and crush the fifth ; seven, eight, nine, 
and io ! the tenth is doomed ; so He I 
The God of the amphibian’s imagination 
can crush, doom or deify at will the 
creatures of His shaping. " Hath not the 
Potter power over the clay ? ” 

This view, which in its extremest 
expression is the Calvinistic doctrine of 
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Predestination, that nightmare of many 
an earnest soul, is still held in a less 
exaggerated form to-day, indeed, underlies 
all the teaching of orthodox religion. 

From the standpoint of emancipation 
from this narrow conception of God it 
matters little whether we think of the 
Universe as something made, wound up 
and set going like a clock, or as an 
organism instinct with the Divine life, in 
very truth the body by means of which 
His Consciousness finds expression. 

The latter view, tremendous advance as 
it is upon the former because in essence 
the germ of Truth and therefore capable 
of development into the enlightenment of 
perfect Wisdom, is still of no practical 
value to the thinker unless accompanied 
by the conceptions of the relation of Spirit 
and Matter, of consciousness and form, 
which cluster round the central teaching 
of the Divine Immanence as satellites 
round some mighty planet. Men’s minds 
are still as affrighted and dismayed at the 
breaking of form as m the days when it 
was held that God created each type of 
physical organism and gave it such an 
indwelling soul as pleased Him ; dooming 
or delivering, blessing or cursing at the 
outset of the journey and demanding at 
the end an account of the brief experience 
men call “ life.” 

To such a view not only the War but 
any great experience that shatters form 
comes as a problem of serious propor- 
tions. 

Why does God create or ensoul 
vast millions of bodies only to allow 
them to be shattered in the prime 
of physical existence or crushed beneath 
the iron wheels of the Juggernaut Car 
of Pam ? Is It, can it be, consistent 
with the Divine Love to doom youth and 
strength, the flower of the manhood of a 
nation, to undergo at one time and in the 
concentrated poignancy of special con- 
ditions that dread experience that men 
call death ? What waste, what awful 
mismanagement, what terrifying sugges- 
tion of a God Whose nature is Divine 
Hate is there in this wanton destruction 
of the bodies it has taken so vast a period 
of time to evolve t 
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Thus argue alike special Creationist 
and New Theologian, each aghast at 
the clash and tumult of the smashing 
blows of the hammers that break 
down form, each so concerned with the 
material side of the World’s Calvary 
as to be unable to realise in any but the 
most partial sense the Resurrection which 
awaits Humanity in the new body of its 
own shaping. 

Character is the one reality ; the 
forming out of Spirit (which is God) 
and Matter (which is God also), of Sow/, 
which is Humanity become God in per- 
fection after the long travail of the Ages. 
The Cosmic Processes are at once full of 
the hidden mystery of God’s own Plan 
and simple as the growth of the acorn into 
the oak. God does not make War, nor in 
one sense can He be said to permit it. 
Peace, Harmony, Love, Brotherhood ! 
these are the angelic voices that call softly 
from the mist-enveloped heights of con- 
sciousness, telling men what He is and 
what they also are. 

Mysterious truly and only partially 
understood are the rank growths that 
appear from time to time in the 
process of unfoldment of the Germ in 
the rich soil of experience. Then is the 


sickle laid to the root of the tree and the 
festering marshes are drained and purged, 
then do the great Winds blow and the 
Tempests rage and the destinies of nations 
become as stubble before the fire. 

For the One Purpose must fulfil itself, 
the triumphal progress of the Divine Germ 
up and on through the Kingdoms of 
Matter may not be delayed ; and through 
the breaking of form life leaps forward 
free and victorious to seek anew the body 
of re-birth for the fulfilment of its inalien- 
able heritage of perfection . 

On those grim battlefields ot a World’s 
Agony the Divine Love is crowned and 
sceptred, even while Itself alike the offer- 
ing and the Priest For in each human 
soul God Himself is vindicating His one 
purpose for all, and is waiting in His 
eternal Patience while the noxious growths 
and foul weeds are cut away and the good 
grain garnered for re-sowmg. Pain is 
there with the pruning knife and Death 
with the Keys of Life ; and over all the 
smoke and dm of the conflict, above the 
hills of Time and the night that endureth 
for a season rises the Sun of Righteousness 
with healing in His Wings. 

E. M. Green. 


Slowly, out of all life unfolded, the supreme ]oy ; 

Over all storms, above the clouds, beyond Night 
and the shadow of the Earth, 

The Sun in the blue aether changeless shining. 


Not pleasure alone is good, hut pain also , not -joy 
alone but sorrow. 

Freed must the psyche be from the pupa, and pain is 
there to free it. 

Throes and struggles and clenchings of teeth — but pain 
IS there to free it. 


Edward Carpenter. 



Salvation Army Women 
and their War Work 

By Major Ruth Tracy. 


CIS our readers will reinember, Mtss Ruth Tracy contributed a delightful 
article to this magazine on Salvation Army Women's work in the slums ^ under the title 
Of " Queen of the Alley." This month we heartily welcome another article from her pen on 
the work which the women of this great organisation are doing in connection with the war.'\ 


* Wben the memory of battles 
At last IS strange and old, 

When nations have one banner 
And creeds have found one fold — 

' When the Hand that spnnkles midnight, 
With its powdered drift of suns, 

Has hushed this dreadful tumult 
Of sects and swords and guns — 

' 'fhen Hate’s last note of discord 
In all God’s worlds shall cease. 

In the conquest which is service, 

In the victory which is peace ’ ” 

T he Summer of 1914 — how 
long ago it seems — witnessed 
a gathering in London which 
helped both outsiders and in- 
siders to realise that the 
Salvation Army banner was a bond of 
union between the nations of all the world. 

Among many photographs taken during 
those glad and wonderful days an attempt 
was made to get a group including one 
woman from each of the twenty-eight 
lands represented. 

Looking to-day at the picture which 
rc‘sulted one observes that France, Ger- 
many and Belgium are close together, the 
Belgian sister being on her knees ’ 

“ What a sad sequel to our glorious 
C’ongress ! ” was the cry which arose 
when this appalling war began. 

Alas, not yet did the knowledge of the 
Lord cover the earth as the waters cover 


the sea — not yet had universal love made 
strife and hatred impossible. 

Still, the world- wide Army of Salvation 
existed — as its Founder had said — “ to be 
the friend of suffering humanity under all 
conditions, both in body and soul, for 
time and eternity/’ and this was still its 
business on both sides of the European 
battlefield. 

In the Continental countries involved 
in the war all male Salvationists of mili- 
tary age were of course at once called to 
the National Colours, and very many in 
our own land who were Reservists imme- 
diately donned the khaki. Other young 
men m the organisation felt it their duty 
to offer themselves, so that, in the Red 
Cross and other branches of the Service 
to-day there are hundreds of men whose 
allegiance to King and Country is all the 
more faithful because of their Salvation- 
ism. 

If men must fight, then ivomen must 
weep ’ But the women of to-day are not 
content to accept weeping as their only 
contribution in the nation’s hour of 
need. 

Women members of the S. A. lelt it 
their immediate duty to see that none of 
the sad and needy people already depend- 
ing on their ministrations were forgotten 
or neglected, and m addition they held 
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themselves ready to take up whatever 
special service came within their reach 
* * * 

During the Boer War the S. A. sent 
some officers to wmrk among the British 
troops in South Africa^ the lady in charge 
of this little party being a daughter of the 
late General Sir John Irven Murray, of 
Indian military fame. 

It was, therefore, natural that Brigadier 
Mary Murray should, last August, be 
selected by General Booth again to repre- 
sent the S. A. in a similar capacity, and 
when the British Expeditionary Force 
went to the Continent, she, with a sister 
nurse and one brother officer, went also. 

The experiences of this trio during those 
first difficult weeks, when they travelled 
to and fro on trains taking troops to the 
Front and bearing back wounded soldiers 
by the slow and painful stages which were 
then unavoidable, helped to bring home 
the urgent need for some swifter and 
easier means of transit for our brave, 
wounded men. 

Thus, it came about that a fund was 
raised in the United Kingdom to equip 
and send to the Continent an S. A. Motor 
Ambulance Unit, Here the women had 
an opportunity for special service, and 
right heartily did they seize it. 

Bonnetted sisters spent hours in the 
streets, getting their collecting boxes 
heavy with pence, many of which were 
approvingly given by khaki-clad men 
Touching sacrifices were made by the 
poorest members, all being resolved to 
contribute something to this work of 
mercy. 

Those first five cars were dedicated by 
General Booth, in the Guildhall, on Dec. 
I St, 1914, the Lord Mayor of London pre- 
siding over an enthusiastic and crowded 
meeting. 

On February 15th a second unit was 
dedicated at Clapton, in the presence of a 
still larger crowd — and this time there 
were six cars, one, a very large one, being 
the gift of Norwich friends. The other five 
had been built extra high so that they 
could negotiate roads strewn with boul- 
ders or a foot deep in mud, and penetrate 
right up to the battle lines. With the 


unit was a huge motor lorry to be used 
for carrying Red Cross supplies between 
the base and field hospitals — this to meet 
another discovered need. 

Queen Alexandra’s interest in this 
effort of the S. A. was expressed by Her 
Majesty most kindly receiving the General 
and Mrs. Booth, and giving her own name 
not only to the large car — as at first pro- 
posed — but to the entire unit, which she 
inspected with sympathetic approval. 

Qualified drivers and conductors for all 
these cars were chosen from among hun- 
dreds of Salvationists who offered for the 
dangerous duty, each man being fired by 
deep concern both for the bodily and 
spiritual welfare of the wounded. 

* * 

To their keen disappointment, no 
women were permitted to accompany the 
cars into the danger zone, but at the base 
the hands of English and French sister 
Salvationists at once found much to do, 
preparing supplies of necessaries to go to 
the Front, visiting the wounded in hos- 
pitals, with the permission and approval 
of the authorities, and serving their brave 
countrymen in that war-stricken land as 
their own mothers and sisters would serve 
them, had they but the opportunity. 

For the wounded they write letters, 

undertake enquiries, and supply any 

small necessaries for which there is de- 

mand. Often they are able to ease the 
mind of a suffering man by sending word 
to England to have a Salvationist visit 
his home — where, perhaps, a child is sick, 
or a wife ill, or there is other special 
trouble. 

* * * 

Soldiers’ Rests have been established 
in centres such as Boulogne, Havre, and 
Abbeville, after the pattern of those doing 
such good work in the camps at home. 
These are managed by the sisters who, in 
addition to distributing changes of cloth- 
ing and army papers, serve out tea and 
buns, write letters to the men’s wives, 
visit the prisoners, and play Salvation 
music on the piano. 

Your music,” said one man to them, 
while tears filled his eyes, is like a drop 
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of clean water falling in a very dirty 
place * ” 

* * 

Here are some instances of the w'ork 
being done by women wearers of the S. A. 
uniform. 

A French-Swiss officer was at her post 
in Belgium, doing the regular work of an 
Army sister among the poor, when war 
burst on that unhappy land, and the city 
where she lived was shelled. 

Writing of her experiences, she said . 
“ It has been terrible beyond all expres- 
sion, but the Angel of the Lord en- 
campeth around those that fear Him and 
plucksthem out of danger (French version).” 
When the people were completely panic- 
stricken this woman found herself able to 
rest m a great calm and without any 
fear ” 

During a bombardment which did not 
cease for a moment, she drew some thirty 
women with their little children into the 
shelter of her cellar. 

Emerging afterwards she found dead 
bodies in the streets, maddened people 
flying to save themselves, and everybody 
weeping. But none of her little flock had 
been touched. 

“ Oh, how God has protected us,” she 
said. “ And how glad I am that I re- 
mained at my post to help my comrades.” 

When English soldiers arrived this 
officer and her assistant prepared tea for 
them while they dug trenches. 

At Rheims the two Army sisters re- 
mained at their posts through all, ex- 
plaining, when urged to flee : 

“ Our place is with our poor, dear 
people, if they sufier we will suffer. If 
they go short or are reduced to starvation, 
then we will starve, too.” 

^ W'hile they were out visiting those in 
distress a bomb smashed their own 
kitchen. They spent days and nights in a 
cellar, comforting the terrified people 
gathered there. 

And at Christmas those brave women 
actually arranged a tree and other little 
pleasures for the children in their cellar. 

* ★ Kt 

When it was expected that the Ger- 
mans would reach Paris the S. A, com- 
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manding officer there called the women 
officers together, explained the danger 
and offered to send them south till it was 
over 

But they one and all elected to stay 
and go on with their work. And ever 
since they have taken active part in 
making and distributing soup for refugees, 
sewing for the poor, comforting the sad, 
holding meetings, and visiting the hos- 
pitals, all the while sharing the general 
poverty. The S. A. has always been poor 
m France, and now there is less money 
available than ever. 

* * 

The women officers who were at Mar- 
seilles when war began, added to their 
duties by volunteering to spend two 
nights weekly at the local hospital, and 
their presence has been much appreciated 
by the wounded soldiers. 

During the long hours of the night, 
when many of these poor fellows were 
unable to sleep, conversations took place 
which cheered and helped them. 

Men would then confess that before the 
war they never thought of God ; did not 
believe in Him. But now they did, and 
wanted the sisters’ prayers. Others asked 
for letters to be written on their behalf. 

* * ♦ 

This Spring a girl captain in an English 
town was going from door to door, asking 
help towards the Self Denial Fund. 

In one house she found a couple who 
welcomed her in with great cordiality and 
readily contributed. They told her that 
their son was an officer in the war, and 
that lately his letters had been “ full of 
the Salvation Army.” He said that he 
constantly saw their ambulances at work, 
and their lasses visiting the wounded. He 
seemed never tired of singing their praises ! 

♦ * 4c 

Two English women officers were on 
their way to visit certain hospitals in 
Paris, when a lady, spying their bonnets, 
stopped them, saying she had just visited 
a hospital outside the city in which a 
private of the Grenadier Guards lay mor- 
tally wounded. 

As she had bent to speak to him, he 
had said : “ Oh, I do wish I could see a 
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Salvation Army officer/’ and she had un- 
dertaken to send one 

A man in hospital with frozen feet, 
when just able to hobble about the ward, 
spent the best part of two days watching 
from the window in the hope of catching 
the eye of a passing S. A. Ambulance 
driver. He had a note ready to throw 
down, telling his desire. 

But it did not need to go, for on the 
second afternoon the ward door opened 
and a bonnet appeared. 

“ Bravo, Salvation Armjy you are the 
first to visit us > ” cried the occupants of 
an enteric ward, on another day, when the 
lasses entered. 

" When they asked me what my re- 
ligion was, I said Salvation Army,” re- 
marked a soldier to his mate. "You see, 
the only religious service I ever go to is 
their open-air meetings ! ” 

4: * * 

" You need to be m France to realise the 
war,” say those who are working there. 

" We feel we owe the glad welcome we 
get from the men everywhere in France 
to the work of our faithful people at 
home,” said Brigadier Murray, one day. 
"It is because they already know and 
believe in you that they are so glad to 
see ws / ” 

^^If only the people who give these things 
could see a httle of the gratitude of those 
who receive them, I am sure they would 
feel more than repaid,” wrote another 
who had the privilege of distributing the 
comforts sent from the S. A. at home for 
the men at the Front. 

" This week I gave a shirt to a man who 
had been without one for a fortnight. 
His last had been in use for five weeks, 
and then he had thrown it away in 
disgust ! ” 

* * 

There are now S. A. hutments at most 
of the military camps in the United King- 
dom, and women help m their manage- 
ment. 

" We don’t make tea in an urn,” said 
the wife of the officer at Weymouth. "We 
make our men as much at home as we 
can. Tea is made fresh in a tea-pot, and 
we use cow’s milk.” 


" We love to come to the Army Hut, it 
is so home-like, and everything seems 
done expressly for «s, and not for your- 
selves,” was a Scotch trooper’s way of 
putting it 

* * * 

The drinking habit has been tackled by 

members of this — the greatest teetotal 

organisation in the world. (Every Sal- 
vationist is a pledged abstainer.) Every- 
where its people exhort the soldiers to sign 
the total abstinence “ no-dnnk-dunng- 
the-war ” pledge which Mrs. Parker, 
sister of Lord Kitchener, introduced. And 
the response is most encouraging. 

* * * 

Hundreds of Belgian refugees have 
been cared for m S. A. Homes, and 
wounded Belgian soldiers have spent 
their convalescence at its Land Colony in 
Essex. 

The Naval and Military League of the 
S. A. has existed for many years, and 
from the first has been officered by women. 
Its service-men members are scattered all 
over the world, and during these war-days 
Its organization is proving invaluable for 
relieving anxious and sometimes dis- 
tracted relatives who have lost touch, on 
account of removals, illness or other 
reasons, with their soldier or sailor 
kindred. 

The League Secretary, at loi, Queen 
Victoria Street, London, E.C , gets par- 
ticulars about the man enquired for, sets 
her machinery in motion and in the 
majority of cases — often on the slightest 
of clues — IS able to re-establish the broken 
link. 

" DorCt forget to write to mother , hangs 
in prominent letters on the wall of a 
Salvation Army Hutment at Trentham 
Camp m far New Zealand. 

:ie * 

Visitation is an important feature of 
every S. A. Corps officer’s duty, and in 
this connection it is especially the women’s 
privilege to hurry to homes where bad 
news has been received. Often they are 
already on the spot when it arrives. What 
a priceless possession, then, is a heart at 
leisure from itself, to soothe and sympa- 
thise. 
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S(icial evenings for the vvomen-folk of 
boidiers have also become a feature of 
Corps work, and on these occasions the 
army songsters and musicians lay them- 
selves out for the happiness of their 
guests. 

On one such evening, while tea and 
take was being handed round, a telegraph 
boy arrived with a wire for one of the 
wives. 

The woman’s face whitened, and all the 
happy chat was suddenly silent. But soon 
the company breathed freely again, as 
the sister in charge announced : 

“ Mrs. Brown has good news I The wire 
says: ‘Coming home to-nighl ^ Jack!’” 

^ t 

The Home League is an established 
feature of the Army women’s work. At 
its weekly afternoon gatherings for wives 
and daughters all sorts of useful things 
are taught, including cookery, hygiene, 
the making and turning of garments, and 
all other branches of home management. 

The members pay in their weekly pence 
for a variety of future uses, among them 
being a summer outmg, or a Christmas 
feast. 

But since war has been raging these 
pleasures have been voluntarily given up, 
and the money devoted to buying material 
to sew for the soldiers, or sending com- 
forts to the wounded. 

Jlt ♦ St: 

Alwa}'s the Army sisters are looking 
for wandering girls on the cities’ midnight 
streets. And during these days of un- 
usual danger and temptation extra patrol 
work is being done by them at the hours 
and in the districts where it is specially 
needed. 

« # « 

That these varied efforts are not wasted 
there is abundant evidence. 

“ I saw your people at the Front,” said 
an invalided soldier, extending his hand 
to the writer, m a tramcar, the other day. 

Doing good work they are, too. God 
bless you ! ” 
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A bonnetted woman taking shelter 
under a railway arch, during a sudden 
downpour of rain, saw two lads in khaki, 
approaching from the other side. Her 
mother-heart warmed to them at once, 
and as they caught sight of her face, ©ne 
came across and said . 

“ You won’t think me soft, I know, if 
I ask you to put up a prayer for me and 
my mate some time. We are just off, 
goodness knows where ” Sometimes, too, 
a War Cry seller m the drmk-shops is 
asked to pray for soldiers gathered there. 

In the case of married men ordered to 
the Front, it has frequently been the 
greatest comfort to them to be assured 
that the Army would “ look after the 
Missus and the kids.” This was done in 
one case we heard of by the S. A. Captain 
and wife asking the family to dinner 
every Sunday. 

* * Sj! 

Over in the United States the General’s 
sister. Miss Eva Booth, who is in charge 
of the S. A. forces there, longed to do 
something to help the war sufferers. 

She, therefore, organised an Old Linen 
Campaign, and from all over that huge 
land people sent to her gifts of sheets and 
other linen goods which have been, and 
are are still being, sterilised, cut, and 
turned into bandages, pads and other 
requisites for Red Cross use. 

Salvationists devote their spare time to 
this work, and numbers of unemployed 
girls are paid to assist in it. One shipload 
after another has been carried across the 
Atlantic free of charge and placed where 
most needed. 

And so the spiritual warfare goes on, 
and the Salvation warriors sing : 

“ ConqTors at last, though the fight be long 
and dreary, 

Bright day shall dawn, and sin’s dark night 
be past. 

Our battles end in saving sinners weary, 

And Satan’s Kingdom down shall fall at 
last ' ” 


Ruth Tracy. 




Major Ruth Tracy. 




Brothlkhood Delegation in Paris during the W\r 



Relief Work in France 
and Belgium 

Some Impressions of Brotherhood Activity at the Front. 
By William W. Mann, 

Continental Relief Secretary, National Brotherhood Council. 


E very Sunday afternoon, in 
towns, cities and villages up 
and down this country, m 
hall, church, chapel, institute, 
cinema, or other building 
capaf)le of accommodating a fair-sized 
audience, there meet together over two 
thousand societies. These societies, with 
an aggregate membership of more than 
half-a-million men and women, together 
form what is known as the Brotherhood 
Movement. 

The objects which co-ordinate their 
activities, as set forth in the constitution 
of the Movement, are • — (i) To unite men 
in Brotherhoods of mutual help. (2) To 
lead men and women into the Kingdom 
of God. (3) To win the people for Christ. 
(4) To encourage the study of social 
science- (5) To enforce the obligations of 
Christian citizenship. (6) To promote 
the unity of social service. 

The motto of the Movement, indicating 
at once the source of its enthusiasms and 
the cardinal principle which inspires its 
methods and its organisation, is : One 
is your Master, even Christ, and all ye 
are brethren.” 

The leaders of this Movement had 
planned, for November, 1914, a great 
Campaign,” m which the Brotherhood 
message was to be given " to every man 


in England and Wales.” Forty district 
federations and hundreds of societies were 
maturing their preparations, and the 
Brotherhood army of five hundred thou- 
sand was on the point of mobilisation, 
when there fell the calamity which has 
shaken the world, and with the coming of 
the great war there began a campaign of 
quite another kind than Brotherhood men 
had planned. 

The thought and training put into the 
organising of the Campaign, however, 
could not be lost, and at the call of 
National Headquarters Brotherhoods and 
Sisterhoods were able to do valuable work 
in contributing helpers for service on the 
relief committees which were everywhere 
formed to meet the crisis. Thousands of 
members joined the Colours, and hundreds 
have already laid down their lives m the 
fight which still goes on. Others have 
been active in Red Cross service, or in the 
various relief agencies to which the war 
has given stimulus and opportunity. 
Others have had to be content with the 
less picturesque but equally vital and 
essential duties of citizenship at home. 
Specifically Brotherhood activities have 
been the helping of Belgian refugees by 
collections and by hospitality, and the 
establishment of hostels ; the provision 
of rest and recreation rooms for troops 
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stationed in the neighbourhood of socie- 
ties, organising of concerts, collaboration 
with the Y.M.C.A. and other organisations 
which have busied themsdves with the 
welfare of our soldiers in camps and 
garrisons. 

But perhaps the most interesting de- 
velopment of the Movement during these 
months has been on its international side. 
Recognising that Brotherhood is a prin- 
ciple w hich”cannot be confined within any 
national boundary, the Movement had 
for some years past conducted "crusades” 
to the Continent, and established there 
several vigorous offshoots, between which 
and the societies in this country strong 
links had been formed. When the war 
broke out, Mr. William Ward, Hon. 
General Secretary of the Movement in 
England, wrote to the leaders of Fra- 
ternites and Solidarit^s in the endangered 
areas, asking for news of how they fared, 
and saying that our Brotherhoods and 
Sisterhoods over here wanted to stand by 
to help in any way possible. Replies re- 
ceived showed that there was uigent need 
and opportunity of relief m the shape of 
food and clothing, and in September a 
first consignment was taken out and dis- 
tributed to a large company of old men, 
women and children at Lille, the families 
of men fighting at the Front. 

When news of this was made known in 
England, federations and societies imme- 
diately came forward also to do their part, 
until now there have been eleven such 
expeditions. In this way considerable 
quantities of food and clothing have been 
distributed in selected districts in France 
and Belgium, and help has also been given 
in cash where Continental Brotherhoods 
had established soup-kitchens or were 
affording relief in other directions. Up to 
the end of May, over £2,000 in money and 
in kind had been contributed for the work, 
and though this may seem a small amount 
in comparison with the immensity of the 
total need, it should be borne in mind 
that it has been made up mainly by the 
humble offerings of individual members 
and families in societies already strained 
to the utmost in relieving war distress in 
other directions. 
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A noteworthy outcome of these relief 
expeditions has been the extension of 
the Sisterhood side of the Movement, 
Co-operation of English Sisterhoods in a 
work of relief for women, organised by 
the Fratermte at Havre, brought to light 
opportunities for effective Imkmg-up, and 
the General Secretary of the English 
Sisterhoods went over to Boulogne, Rouen 
and Paris to confer with women workers 
there. Sisterhoods were inaugurated at 
Boulogne and Rouen. At Pans a central 
committee of representative women was 
formed, to organise Sisterhood work m 
that city, and sent its secretary over to 
London to study English Sisterhood 
methods. In February, with the co-opera- 
tion of Mrs. Despard, representing the 
English section of the Movement, four 
new Sisterhoods were established in chief 
centres in Paris, which have since been 
doing valuable work and are steadily 
growing in membership and influence. 
Thus has been established an Entente 
Cordiale entre Femmes already of much 
promise. 

Meanwhile, the war proceeds, and with 
it continues the distress among the civil 
population on the other side of the 
Channel. As winter approaches, this 
distress will become acute. Steps are 
accordingly being taken for carrying on 
the work of Brotherhood relief on a 
larger scale. A deputation, which at 
Easter took over to a town within five 
miles of the fighting line a consignment 
from the Oldham Brotherhood, learnt 
that there is at present within the German 
lines in that district a population of over 
two hundred thousand women and chil- 
dren and old men. When, with the ad- 
vance of the Allies, the fighting-line re- 
cedes, the needs and condition of large 
numbers of these will be urgent and 
pitiable. 

In conjunction with the Fraternites and 
municipal and military authorities in the 
neighbourhood the English Brotherhoods 
have determined to concentrate on the 
organisation of local dep6ts for the storage 
of food and clothing contributed by so- 
cieties in this country, to be held ready 
for effective application the moment the 
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way is clear. Consignments are also 
being prepared to take through as soon as 
opportunity offers to the Fraternites m 
Lille and Charleroi and other towns in the 
stncken district around. 

* * * 

It has been the privilege of the writer^ 
as organising secretary in the work, to 
take part personally m six of these relief 
expeditions, and thus to visit places close 
to the fighting-line in the zone of each of 
the three armies of the West. Among the 
hundreds of impressions which one cannot 
help bringing back from the Continent at 
such a time, there are some which may be 
of more particular interest to members of 
the Order of the Star m the East, many of 
whom are keenly looking in the immense 
crisis for signs of the working of forces 
which may help or be used in the prepara- 
tion for the coming of Him whom they 
expect. 

* ★ * 

The moment one sets foot on French 
soil, one is conscious of a change in the 
“ inner atmosphere.” Immediately some- 
thing presses in at one with a dull in- 
sistence, and a subtle elemental feeling of 
impending alarm seems to quicken the 
flow of one's blood and to make one more 
alert at every sense. The War is immi- 
nent in a way not felt over here — though 
apprehension of raiding aircraft has 
brought just a touch of it home to some 
of our population. But across the Channel 
this sense of brooding menace seems to 
have knit humanity together, and to 
subordinate its activity utterly to the 
unceasing compulsion of the work going 
on away there to the north and east. 
The predominance of khaki in the streets, 
and the grim paraphernalia of rushing 
cars and ambulances in the ports, en- 
forces the mood at every turn, and one's 
mind is very soon borne out on to the 
swift current of “ the Great Urgency.” 

In such an atmosphere, minor things, 
the petty details of personal claims and 
needs — unless one in sheer reaction clings 
to them for refuge — rapidly sink away, 
and such things as Birth, Life, Death, 
Pain, Dreams, Ideals, Duty, Character, 
seem to surge up like an immense moun- 


tain range m their cardinal place in the 
perspective of Being — and begin to be 
felt as the only things that matter. In 
a world where the physical is crumbling 
around one, one's scale of values has^ 
suddenly become eternal. 

4 ; 3|C « 

First, death. We were in a train on 
the way to Paris. With us was Mrs. 
Despard, taking to the capital a message 
from the hundred thousand women of 
the English Sisterhoods, a mission which 
was to result in the establishment there 
of the four new Societies, mentioned 
above. In the same compartment was a 
young soldier — clean-skinned and cheery 
of countenance — bound for Etaples, from 
Ypres, to get a spring of his car repaired. 
During the sharing of a vegetarian lunch, 
the talk turned on courage, and the de- 
meanour of the men under fire. Tommy’s 
views, given in a few simple words, 
epitomised the men’s attitude to death in 
a simple and touching way. “ We’ve 
had to face death so often these months,” 
he said, “ that we’ve just no time to pay 
much attention to it. It’s an incident in 
the day’s work. One day it’s that man’s 
turn ; next day it may be mine. . . 

A dreamy look came into his eyes, and 
he went on : " Sometimes you’ll see a 
chap looking round for a chum. ^Where’s 
so and so ? ' he’ll ask. ^ Hadn’t you heard,’ 
says a pal — he’s gone out West.’ That’s 
what the fellows call it ; going out West !” 

To the land of the Far Away and the 
setting sun — and the Dawn that follows. 
.... May the Star guide them on 
their journey ! 

* 41 * 

Pain. We were in a French receiving 
hospital a few miles west of the Notre 
Dame de Lorette spur. The cold, clean 
sanitary smell of a ward. A few beds, and 
once strong men lying helpless. Bandaged 
heads and limbs, one pale hand listlessly 
fumbling at an illustrated magazine. One 
big fellow pathetically painting a little 
wooden box he had made. Strangely 
moving shy smiles of welcome as we ap- 
proached, and grateful response to the 
cheery calm of the nurse showing us. 
round. On the walls, some of those vivid 
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fftertive railway posters one sees in 
France, procured by a thoughtful matron 
to give warmth and life to dreary walls. 
'rheOj as one got for a moment the note 
ol hope, there came the faint distant 
Vibration of heavy guns. ... A sense 
of the pathos and futility of it caught at 
one’s heart. To-morrow there would be 
more brought m, maimed and wrecked, to 
f)e patched up again. ... As we were 
leaving the building, we saw a coffin 
standing behind a little curtained shelter 
m a yard, on it a wreath. “ Every day we 
put one or two there,” said the matron. 
But the indomitableness of the Human 
Will was asserted before we left, when we 
asked her whether the wounded men who 
could do so were loth to go back when 
they got better. She looked at us almost 
fiercely : Is not the enemy still on 

French soil ? On the contrary, we have 
often difficulty in keeping them until their 

wounds are healed ' ” 

# * « 

The Front. Easter Sunday, and glo- 
rious holiday weather. In a village near 
the French trenches, within about a mile- 
and-a-half of the German lines. Before 
us, in the cloudless blue sky, seemingly 
quite close, one of the enemy’s sausage- 
shaped observation balloons hung menac- 
ingly. To the right, the spur of Notre 
Dame de Lorette, with frequent puffs of 
bursting shell. We were hoping to get 
as far as a certain village that had been 
contested with alternating fortunes by 
the foe and ourselves for some months, 
and was now ours, but a mere skeleton. 
We were told this was just now out of the 
question, as the place had been shelled 
that .same morning, and would certainly 
be shelled again if our party were seen 
going through it. The French officer who 
stopped us obligingly took us, however, 
through a village nearer in He showed 
us a church that had been badly damaged 
a day or two before. One side had been 
demolished by a single shell, and the 
opposite wall was bespattered with stains 
of powdered brick as if with blood. 
Another shell had smashed part of the 
tower, now hanging precariously. The 
altar, however, was intact, and outside, 
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close to where the first shell must have 
passed, there stood unharmed, some ten 
feet high, a great Crucifix. With out- 
stretched arms, the Master seemed to be 
looking sorrowfully across the fields fo 
where, scarce haif-a-mile away, there 
stood what remained of the once pros- 
perous village we had come to see. Not a 
single roof but was riddled through and 
through, the larger buildings an un- 
recognisable tangle of beams and girders , 
over all a heavy desolation, and within 
the stricken walls, despite the sunny sky 
above, the chill stillness of death. 

Yet as one looked at the unshaken 
figure of the Christ one suddenly became 
definitely conscious of a fact that had 
dimly been growing on one : that all 
along that line of the front, notwith- 
standing the destruction going on, there 
was a wonderful peace in the air — a tense 
exhilaration of every sense and faculty — 
but giving one, strangely enough, a re- 
markable feeling of inward cairn and in- 
difference to physical sensation. . . 

« * 

As we returned, our officer friend told 
us of a scene which, had he not seen it 
with his own eyes, he would hardly have 
believed possible. It had happened two 
days ago. Some twenty-five children were 
playing together in a near-by village 
street. Over the hill, invisible, the Ger- 
man guns. Suddenly comes a shrapnel 
screaming, and bursts just overhead. 
Shrieks, and a tumbling scramble for 
shelter, but happily no one hurt. For a 
space, an empty road. Then peeping 
tiny faces, calling voices, and within two 
minutes the laughing crowd is at it again, 
playing as if nothing had happened I And 
the parents take no more notice than if a 
cart had passed. 

On our way back, too, the captam gave 
us a graphic impression he had had oi 
modern warfare. A long, empty street. 
From houses on either side, spitting puffs 
of smoke. Between, death. voila tout. 
He also told us how, a day or so before, 
he had come upon one of his corporals 
placing flowers on a nameless grave. 

Who is this ? ” he had asked. “ A 
German I had to shoot in self-defence,” 
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the man replied^ *' some five months since. 
I bulled him with my own hands, and I 
come to lay flowers to his memory.” 

As we rode away to less exciting re- 
gions, on a rumbling springless artillery 
wagon driven gleefully by one of our 
Tommies over cobblestones of the most 
militant French pattern, we were able to 
watch, hardly two kilometres off, the 
tragic spectacle of a coal-mme being 
shelled and set on fire by the enemy, the 
result of the steady labour of years, and 
the means of livelihood of hundreds of 
workers, being annulled in an hour or two. 

:»! :tt * 

And still that strange feeling of an 
inner exaltation persisted and grew. We 
had tea in a town through which many of 
our Tommies pass to get to the trenches. 
The little tea-room, in which a bright-eyed 
self-possessed American lassie of seven 
summers took orders in French or English 
with equal ease and charm, was full of 
our men, and we had some interesting 
conversations. As one chatted with these 
young fellows, with their fresh skins and 
their look of superlative fitness, sitting 
there calmly sipping their tea prior to 
marching off to the trenches, one realised 
more vividly what our soldier friend from 
Ypres had tried to tell us. Some of these 
men who were daily facing fire had a look 
in their clear eyes that can only come to 
men who have looked on the Eternal. 
They, too, seemed to get something of the 
strengthening uplift and confidence of 
that peace and power we had been feeling 
all the afternoon. Perhaps truly, as the 
Master said, only by giving up the per- 
sonal life shall men find the Life that is 
one. 

■Hi in * 

At Whitsuntide, on another expedition, 
at the Belgian Headquarters. All along 
the way there had been a sort of " grim- 
ness ” in the air. At Dunkirk especially, 
which has had a rather trying experience 
of long-distance shelling, was this ap- 
parent. Life was going on in the town 
in an ordinary way, more or less curtailed, 
but the whole place was painfully in the 
thrall of a ceaseless expectancy towards 
the menace in the north-east. As one 


approached the Belgian Headquarters, 
however, one seemed to get free of this 
oppression, until finally, when the zone 
of immediate operations was reached, the 
same exhilaration and inner confidence 
as one had felt near the La Bassee front 
asserted itself. Though the town where 
we were had been shelled two days before, 
and the ground was continually shaking 
with the vibration of the heavy guns a 
mile or two away, and the shelling of 
enemy aeroplanes is of almost hourly 
occurrence in the vicinity, one slept more 
soundly than in London. 

In the early morning, we were awakened 
by the brisk sound of bugles, and, looking 
out on the street below our window, saw 
a long rhythmic column of silently march- 
ing men, Belgians on their way to the 
trenches. Young fellows, mostly, no 
trimmings or panoply about their uni- 
forms, but ail with that same rockhke 
grimness of determination. 

That, perhaps, is one of the things that 
impress one most in this war : how, for 
many, it is making character. No man 
can pass through the fires of ruthless 
discipline and sacrifice that hundreds of 
these patriot defenders have passed 
through without having character and 
will forged and tempered in a way that 
might not be possible in decades of normal 
life. Of this one sees the impress on their 
faces : young men in a few months grown 
centuries old. 

The other dominant thought one brings 
back is how the war is forcing man into 
the enduring part of himself, bringing him 
to a consciousness and a yearning for 
things eternal. “ It makes a chap think, 
being out here,” is how the men them- 
selves put It. By sheer reaction from the 
awfulness of the wholesale destruction of 
matter which is going on, a man is forced 
to seek for some foundation that shall be 
unshakeabie, and so it comes about that 
many who have never given a thought to 
the deeper things now are feeling their 
need. In proof whereof let me conclude 
this brief record of experiences with an 
incident told by a Highland chaplain, one 
among many similar, that happened re- 
cently. It was in a little rest and 
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recreation hut behind the firing-line, where 
men of a certain regimentw ere assem- 
bled f(jr refreshment. Eight of the men 
came to the chaplain, who happened to be 
there, and said they would like him to 
aive them Communion, as they were 
\M>ing into action on the day following. 
He said he would, but where should 
they do it? Why not here, they 
replied. He pointed to the other fellows, 
smoking and chatting and playing cards. 
However^ the men got some soap-boxes 
and covered them with cloth, borrowed 
some wine from the officers’ quarters, and 
laid out the cups for the Communion. 
When the chaplain started the little 
service, the effect on the men was re- 
markable. Everybody stopped smoking 
and talking, and came forward and stood 
w'atchmg. Then, gradually, one after 
another joined in, the word went round, 
until, starting from the eight, when the 
service was finished, three hundred men 
in that regiment had taken part. 

* * * 

The above impressions are not intended 
to justify war as the supreme school of all 
the virtues. The war, to use the ex- 
pression employed almost unvaryingly 
by the men who are actually carrying ’t 
on, is hell.” But this war has about it 
features w^hich are unique, just simply, 
[lerhaps, because it comes in an age when 
the steam-engine, the telegraph, commerce, 
the post and the press have knit men and 


institutions and nations into a solidarity 
which cannot be thus violated without 
the whole of civilisation being grievously 
involved. As far, at any rate, as hun- 
dreds of thousands of the men taking part 
are concerned, two great ideal principles 
— one deifying power dominant and the 
other standing for power used for co- 
operation and service — are set clearly 
in the balance. Thus it is that while the 
men know the whole thing means “ hell,” 
yet they deliberately prefer to suffer 
“ hell ” than to surrender the principle of 
“ freedom within the law.” Thus it is 
that in this war, on a greater scale than 
ever before, one sees manifested the 
sacrifice of the personality, and out of 
that sacrifice the coming of the man, 
inevitably, into touch with the Eternal. 
Thus it is that there is being concentrated, 
on that narrow belt of the front, in an 
unceasing flood of prayer, sympathy, hope 
and longing from millions of hearts 
throughout the world, such a mighty 
force as gives our men the calm and 
strength which one sees glowing in their 
eyes, and that inflexible determination 
which shall not only unfailingly make 
right prevail in the issue of this conflict, 
but also, maybe, when they return to 
the civilisation they have been fighting 
for, give the Great One who shall come an 
army of Allies for the establishment of 
the Great Peace. 


William W. Mann. 
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Les Gathedrales de France : Rouen 

et Amiens 


'Raiiah cathedrale de Rouen^ Tune 
des plus belles de France, 
est dediee k Notre-Dame Commencee au 
debut du XIII® si^cle eile ne fut 
achevee qu’au XVI®. File est con- 
struite k I’emplacement d’une eglise tr^s 
ancienne qui fut detruite par les 
flammes La fa9ade, quoique tres noire 
et eSritee, est remarquable par la finesse 
de ses sculptures. L’arbre de Jesse est 
figure au dessus du portail central. A 
Finterieur F eglise comporte 3 nefs de 
II travees. L’on salt que le place 
mterieur d’une cathedrale symbolise Jesus 
mort sur la croix : Sa t^te est Fautel, Ses 
bras etendus sont les deux allees du tran- 
sept, Ses mams sont les portes, Ses jambes 
sont la nef, Ses pieds sont le porche, a 
Rouen, comme a Chartres et a Reims, 
Faxe de Fdglise est devi 4 intentionellement 
afin d’lmiter Fattitude du corps affaisse 
sur le bois du supplice. A ce propos, le 
choeur et le sanctuaire symbolisent aussi 
le ciel, tandis que la nef est Fembl^me de 
la terre. Les deux zones sont limitees 
par une grille ou une balustrade. Comme 
I’on ne pent franchir le pas qui separe les 
deux mondes que par la croix, il etait 
d’usage, mais Fhabitude en est perdue 
aujourd’hui, de placer au haut de Fare 
qui reunit la nef au choeur un immense 
crucifix. Rouen est une des villes les 
plus anciennes de France, elle a ete chris- 
tianisee sous la domination romaine du 
temps de Diocletien k la suite des 
predications faites par St. Mellon et St. 
Nicaise. 

A La cathedrale d’ Amiens, 

Amiens. ^ 1 

surnommee le Parthenon 

de Farchitecture gothique,’ une des plus 
admirabies monuments d’Europe, a et^ 


entitlement construite au XIII sitcle. 
L’ecrivain anglais John Ruskin a ecrit 
sur sa beaute parfaite un de ses meilleurs 
ouvrages: The Bible of Amiens L’auteur 
n’y fait pas seulement la description 
exterieure de F edifice mais il en de voile 
Fespnt el Fame et, en quelque sorte, 
Fenseignement occulte .... 

La statue la plus ceLbre d’ Amiens est 
celle du portail central, le Christ foulant 
aux pieds un lion et un dragon, connue 
sous le nom du “ Beau Dieu d’ Amiens.” 
Dans le choeur de la cathedrale sont des 
stalles en bois sculpte du XVI® si^cle 
d’une rare beaute Quant k FAbside, elle 
est : the first Virgin perfect work of 

Gothic art.” L’architecte de la Cathe- 
drale d’ Amiens n’est pas inconnu, Fon 
sait qu’il s’appelait Robert de Luzarche, 
mais ceiui ci n’a signe son nom nulie part, 
comme desirant volontairement ttre oublie. 
Il est remarquable de noter que la piupart 
du temps il est impossible de nommer 
Fauteur d’une cathedrale. Il garde bien 
souvent Fanonyme ou bien la cathedrale 
est construite au cours de plusieurs genera- 
tions et sa beaute est due non plus a un 
seul, mais k plusieurs genies, creant leur 
oeuvre obscurement pour Dieu, et non 
pour la gloire. D’autres fois e’est une 
masse enti^re qui semble avoir cree et non 
pas des individualites separees. Ce que 
Ruskin dit k propos d’ Amiens pourait 
s’appliquer a la piupart des cathedrales : 
“ Who built It, shall we ask ? God, and 
Man, — is the first and most true answer. 
The stars in their courses built it, and the 
Nations. Greek Athena labours here and 
Roman Jove and Guardian Mars. The 
Gaul labours here and the Frank : 
Knightly Norman, — mighty Ostrogoth 
and wasted anchorite of Idumea.” * 


Notes by a member of the French Section of the Order of the Star m the East. 



The Karmic Results of 
Self-Sacrifice 

By Elisabeth Severs. 

[ A sptniual philosophy of life should he tested by its power to comfort and sustain in times 
of great sorrow. The writer of this article shows how the twin doctrines of Reincarna- 
Hon and Karma may^ if rightly under stood ^ give hope and -joy even in ike face of the 
world-sorrow of to-day.] 


A BELIEF in man^s immor- 
tality, in the doctrine of re- 
incarnation, in man’s evolu- 
tion through repeated births 
“ in this world — births neces- 
*!ary for the gathering of experience and 
the unfolding of the inner God — a few 
words on karma itself, are necessary- 
antecedents to discussing the karmic 
results of self-sacrifice. 

What is karma ? The word taken 
literally means action.” Karma is often 
defined as the ethical law of causation 
under which reincarnation takes place — 
hut it is really far wider than this, and 
is the general law of causation governing 
all happenings in the physical and super- 
physical worlds. In the special sense of 
the word, however, it is used of the law 
governing human action. As a man 
soweth so shall he also reap.” Karma 
is the law of cause and effect, a sequence 
of conditions. A cause sets up an effect 
and the effect in its turn produces a 
cause. 

The poetical version of the law of 
Karma in Sir Edwin Arnold’s Light of 
Asia ” describes the law very graphically 
and beautifully : — 

It slayeth and jt savetii ; nowise moved 
Except unto the working out of doom ; 

Its threads are Love and Life ; and Death 
and Pam 

The shuttles of its loom. 


It maketh and unmaketh, mending all , 

What it hath wrought is better than had 
been ; 

Slow grows the splendid pattern that it 
plans 

Its wistful hands between. 

By this the slayer’s knife did stab himseif ; 

The unjust judge hath lost his own defender; 

The false tongue dooms its He ; the creeping 
thief 

And spoiler rob, to render ” 

It follows from a belief in man’s im- 
mortality, the belief of man’s innate 
Divinity, a Divinity gradually brought 
from potentiality to actuality through 
reincarnation, from belief in the justice of 
the law of karma ruling the world, that 
death and life both take on very different 
aspects. In fact, there is no death to the 
believer in reincarnation. There is change 
of habitat, change of the vehicle the man 
(the spirit) uses ; but whatever happens 
to the physical body the man survives, 
and, after a period of experience in higher 
worlds of being, will return to birth in a 
new physical body here on earth. 

In the world-crisis we are passing 
through, in which every day we read long 
lists of casualties, could there be any 
more inspiring teaching than the doctrines 
of reincarnation and karma ? The loss 
of one life given in the sacred cause of 
patriotism, given in answer to the call 
which has rung through the world : 

Your King and Country need you,” is 
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seen as but a trifling thing in comparison 
with the gain in self-development it has 
compassed. The armies of Europe to- 
day are manned by the spirit of self- 
sacrifice, that spirit which is the mark of 
the developed soul. It is only those who 
have made some progress in the unfolding 
of the Divine nature who can ghe in 
defence of an ideal — love of country — that 
which is his greatest possession, the gift of 
life. " ‘ Greater love hath no man than this, 
that he lay down his life for ” his country. 

Sacrifice is the law of evolution in the 
universe and sacrifice is imposed on the 
lower kingdoms of nature by a law of 
compulsion from without. Minerals dis- 
integrate to form the vegetable kingdom ; 
the vegetable kingdom is sacrificed to the 
animal. Man uses the animal, killing it 
without scruple to satisfy his own appetite, 
but man as a creature of free-will has 
to learn to sacrifice voluntarily without 
compulsion. 

In the beginning a selfish creature, 
dominated almost entirely by the demands 
of the “ ape and the tiger ” element in 
him, religion and human law train the 
man, as he develops in sacrifice and un- 
selfishness. The growth of the emotional 
nature, the love he feels for his wife and 
family lead to the evolution of unselfish- 
ness, to the development of the capacity 
of self-sacrifice. The savage who mur- 
ders for hunger develops into the man 
who lays down his life for an ideal. 
Surely it must bring comfort — in fact, I 
know it does — to the thousands, nay, it 
is not putting the number too high to say 
millions, who are mourning to-day young 
lives cut off in the first flush of their gay 
youth, in the prime of their manhood, to 
know that the karmic results of their 
self-sacrifice will be fresh life, life more 
abundant and more joyful, first in the 
superphysical regions of the world, the 
after-death states, and then, later, in 
physical life, when they reincarnate in 
the not so very distant future. 

For the karmic results of self-sacrifice 
are both immediate and future. Imme- 
diate in so much as a death that is the 
result of self-sacrifice sets up very special 
conditions for the man in the next world. 


3 ” 

As Mr. Lead beater wrote in The 
Other Stde of Death, long years before 
the present war : '‘No one, however, 
need have the slightest doubt or hesita- 
tion with regard to the fate of the man 
who dies unselfishly at the call of duty. 
His future, like that of everyone else, will 
depend upon his life and not upon his 
death ; yet that death cannot but be a 
very potent factor in his evolution. 
Whether the cause in which he is fighting 
be in the abstract right or wrong, simply 
does not affect the case , he thinks it to 
be right, to him it is the call of duty, the 
voice of his country, and he is willing to 
cast aside all selfish considerations, and 
obey it even in the face of certain death. 
Observe that it is in the last degree 
unlikely that the type of man from whom 
our private soldier is drawn would m his 
ordinary home life have any opportunity 
of developing such magnificent courage 
and resolution as he gains on the battle- 
field, and you will begin to see that, in 
spite of its horrors, war may nevertheless 
be a potent factor in evolution at a certain 
level. Another compensation which comes 
to the victim of sudden death, either in 
battle or by accident, is the special minis- 
tration always accorded to such cases by 
the band of invisible helpers. The business 
of the helper is to reassure and console 
them, and to explain to them as far as is 
possible the condition in which they find 
themselves and the course of action which 
is most desirable for them.^' 

Mr Sinnett, in his Spiritual Powers and 
the War, confirms this teaching that the 
sacrifice of life in battle has a very definite 
effect on the after-life of the man who 
makes it. "It sweeps out of his conscious- 
ness the lower desires which might other- 
wise keep him down for a while on those 
lower levels of the astral world m which 
purification under normal conditions 
would more slowly, and subject to con- 
ditions of more or less discomfort, be 
carried out. The loss they have incurred 
proves indeed to have been a gain. It 
has been my privilege in various ways to 
have touch with a great many people 
who have passed across the wonderful 
threshold, and I may say without equivo- 
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cation that I have never met one who 
wished to be back again in the body.” 

But the most important result of self- 
sacrifice IS the increased power to sacrifice, 
which will be shown in the next life ; the 
great gain in spiritual advancement which 
must inevitably be the result. 

It ran never be too often repeated that 
man is self-made. In each life the character 
the child brings with him is the result of 
his past lives ; the sum totals of his past 
emotions, thoughts and actions. While 
the vast majority of men do not remember 
their past lives, their present lives, their 
ways of thinking, feeling, and acting in- 
dicate their drift. The man who is 
selfish to-day has been selfish in the past. 
The man who is self-sacrificing to-day has 
often denied himself for the sake of others 
in that long life of which each different 
life is as a page m a volume of hundreds 
of pages. Character formation is the 
result of laws. Like attracts like and like 
gives birth to like. 

In the after-death condition the events 
of the past life are, we are taught, pon- 
dered over and converted by a species of 
Divine alchemy into faculty for the future ; 
thought being a power and thought being 
the Divine creative power in man. The 
path of self-sacrifice is the path of the 
Saviours and Masters of the World. The 
men who have begun to tread the path of 
service, as thousands must in this war, 
will be reborn with the mark on them of 
the helpers and saviours of the race. 
“ In no other way can progress be made 
with equal rapidity, and the manifestation 
of all the powers latent in the Monad be 
brought about so quickly as by the under- 
standing and the practice of the law of 
Sacrifice.” For that reason it was called 
by a Master, the law of evolution for the 
man, just as the law of the survival of 
the fittest is the law of evolution for the 
brute. 

If causation rules the Universe it 
follows that no one can sufiEer what he has 
not deserved. If sudden death is his lot, 
he owes that death to the law. If pain 
prostrates him he is working off per- 
chance some old time cruelty, or he is 
learning from his own experience a useful 


lesson. Pam is educational ; man only 
knows good by the knowledge of evil. 
Man IS here to learn, to grow, to evolve 
the God from the brute. War is a means 
of education, a means probably only 
resorted to when other milder means fail. 
God rules His world in war and in peace. 
He uses both for the education of His 
children. 

Nations are educated collectively m 
war time, and each nation reaps appro- 
priate karma. Each nation has its part 
to play in the world drama, and war is 
the melting pot of the nations. Different 
nations have, we have been told, been 
offered in the past the rdle of leader of 
the nations, and failed by reason of 
incapacity, by their oppression of the 
peoples they had conquered. The self- 
sacrifice of an entire people, of an Empire, 
reaps its appropriate karma — the karma 
of playing in the future an important 
part in the world drama ; the karma of 
making for world-righteousness, of fur- 
thering the Divine plan for evolution. 

Gallant little Belgium must have made 
a splendid national karma by her conduct 
in the present war. Of England’s national 
karma Mrs. Besant writes : England is 
fighting when she might have stood aside, 
selfish and at ease, watching her neighbours 
tearing each other into pieces, waiting 
until their exhaustion made it possible for 
her to impose her will. Instead of thus 
remaining she has sprung forward, knight- 

errant of liberty, servant of Duty 

She has naught to gam from the war, but 
because she loved Liberty, Honour, 
Justice, Law, better than life or treasure, 
that she counted glorious death a 
thousand-fold more desirable than shame- 
ful existence bought by cowardly ease. 
For this, the nations bless her ; for this her 
dying sons adore her ; for this, History 
shall applaud her ; for this, shall the 
World-Empire be hers with the consent 
of all Free Peoples, and she shall be the 
Protector not the Tyrant of Humanity.” 

Can we count our personal losses, 
grudge our tears, our dead, lost to us but 
temporarily, if the self-sacrifice of one 
lifetime brings us so rich a karmic 
heritage ? 
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Side by side with those who have made, 
and who are willing to make, the supreme 
sacrifice of death, is the great army of those 
who have to stand and wait while those they 
love are in peril, I do not know if their 
trial be not the greater. They have not 
the excitement of the fight, the camam- 
dene of the soldiers, the glory of active 
service. Yet the very spirit of self- 
sacrifice IS incarnate in the heart of the 
mother, the wife, the sweetheart who has 
let her man enlist without complaint, 
nay, who heartens him for his task. 
Surely they too shall be born again, when 
the time comes, with added capacity to 
serve their country , vision shall be theirs 
— the wider vision that sees beyond 
present happening to the future need. 
Those who, forgetful now of personal 
sorrow, turn their strength to the help- 
ing of others poorer and weaker than 
themselves in the face of death, — they 
also shall find peace and joy, and 
in life on earth again meet and love 
those to-day they gladly gave to serve 

THE ROLL 

A friend sends the following experi- 
ence . — 

It was in the cold, dark days of Decem- 
ber, when our thin line held up the 
German legions on their way to Calais, 
and each morning we read, with relief and 
pride, that the line remained unbroken 
against most fearful odds. The casualty 
lists were terrible, the tears of mothers 
and wives and fatherless children fell on 
our hearts like lead, and the sorrow of a 
world in anguish descended like a pall 
and bowed us to the earth, shutting out 
the Light. 

One day, as I set forth “ to do my bit,” 
or, perhaps, more selfishly, to seek forget- 
fulness in work, the veil was suddenly 
lifted and behind it I beheld a glorious 
company of soldiers charging up a hill, 
shouting in triumph, and with them a 
vast multitude, bathed in the gold dust 
of a summer sunset. On and on they 
came, man upon man, line upon line, a 
mighty host, surrounded by a singing 
crowd, following a great banner, which 


their country’s need. For love is eternal 
and outlives death and re-birth to draw 
together those who love self-sacrificingly 
— which is the essence of true love. 
Cause and effect operate in the emotional 
sphere as in all other spheres — love is one 
of the strongest elements in karma. 
The old Latin proverb Duke et decorum 
est pro patrtd mon concisely states a 
great truth. The words are the utter- 
ance of heroic souls all through the 
centuries. ” To die, battling for the 
Right, is the gladdest fate that can 
befall the youth in the joy of his dawning 
manhood, the man in the pride of his 
strength, the elder in the wisdom of 
his maturity, aye, and the aged in the 
rich splendour of his whitened head. 
To be w'ounded m this war is to be 
enrolled in the ranks of Humanity’s 
Warriors, to have felt the stroke of the 
sacrificial knife, to bear in the mortal 
body the glorious scars of an immortal 
struggle.” So writes Mrs. Besant. Can 
any desire fairer karmic result ? 

Elisabeth Severs. 

OF TRIUMPH. 

someone, leading, held on high. Out of 
the gold they pressed towards a great 
white light, which, somehow, I knew to 
be the heart of the sun. Every face was 
radiant with a great joy, every figure 
vibrant with Life, intense Life, intense 
triumph, intense gladness. The whole 
vision radiated joy, a joy which set pulses 
throbbing and seized one by the throat 
and choked one, and into which I melted 
and was absorbed as a part into the 
whole. Dead these men ? Killed in 
action ? Never had I seen men so virile, 
so vigorous, so full of life, so full of 
action, so glad, so intoxicated with the 
joy of sacrifice. Never had I seen a mul- 
titude of men and women so great with 
sympathy that one heart beat in all. 

No longer do I seek forgetfulness, for 
between me and the long, long lists which 
form the Roll of Honour rises the vision of 
that glorious Manhood pressing forward. 
Again I feel and hear theshouts of triumph, 
again my knees tremble at the faint 
memory of that great unspeakable joy. 



For India 

By Jasper Smith. 

(Illustration by Miss L. Peacock) 


OOM » Boom ! ” 

Something jumped in 
Krishna LaPs brain. Where 
was he ? 

Ah 1 He remembered now. 
The Ganges was m flood, and he was 
sitting on the high landing-stage just 
above the old iron bridge which once 
carried a railway, staring with fascinated 
eyes as the muddy swirl thundered past. 
Never had there been such a flood, they 
said. For hour after hour he gazed—nay, 
for days, for weeks, for months, it 
seemed to him. Every now and then, a 
dead sheep or goat would float by. Yes, 
thought Knshna Lai to himself, there 
were always people drowned in such 
floods as this. What if he were drowned ? 
Was life, then, so unstable a thing— so 
soon destroyed, so easily lost ^ He thought 
of that wonderful being, the Maharajah, 
whose service he was to enter when he 
was older. He thought of his parents, of 
his little sister, and of his big brother who 
was studying in England, and who told 
of such marvellous things in his letters. 

Again Krishna LaPs brain gave a jump. 
He heard shouting. Ah 1 now he was in 
the bazaar. There were crowds of people 
all around him. There were beggars 
asking loudly for alms. There was a 
kabuii with his stick. As he walked along, 
he came to where a wise man was dis- 
coursing to those who sat around him. 
He was teaching that all was illusion. 

" It is not 1 who stand here,” he said, * 
" I do but dream that I stand here.” 

Then Krishna Lai opened his eyes and 
knew that it had indeed been a dream. He 
remembered now where he was — in France. 
He lay wounded under some shrubs. The 


distant thunder had been of cannon, the 
shouting was that of fighting men. 

He lay m a little glade screened by 
bushes. Around him were strewn many 
motionless bodies — apparently dead. The 
only live thing was a goat, quite un- 
harmed and tethered by a long rope to a 
tree 1 Krishna Lai could hear the battle, 
but could not see it. 

Krishna Lai did not call himself a 
Hindu, a Mohammedan or a Parsi ; he 
was a product of New India — that is to 
say, he was an Indian. He was not in 
much pain — only quite helpless as regards 
his body, though his brain was clear. As 
he lay there, he considered his position. 
It seemed years instead of weeks since he 
had left India. He had grown so much 
older and wiser. He had come to under- 
stand and respect the English in a way 
which had not been possible before. And 
this deeper understanding had made his 
own opinions and motives clearer to him. 
Why had he so willingly obeyed the call of 
the King-Emperor? It was — he saw it 
clearly now — because he was a native of 
the most sacred land and a citizen of the 
greatest Empire that the world had ever 
seen. The Indian Ocean was not so wide 
but that hands were stretched from the 
East to the West m these days ; and 
whose hand should India hold but 
England’s ? Whose could guide her in so 
fair and free and smooth a path ^ 

Why, even their wonjfeii were great and 
noble ! He had known one such who 
might well bear the title, “ Defender of the 
Faith ” — defender of the faith by which 
man lives. What if India were to fall 
under the heel of the Germans ? He 
remembered hearing of a German officer’s 
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remarks on being told that his sister had 
contemplated travelling to India with 
Mr. and Mrs. Rabindranath Tagore ’ 


He thought of an appeal to Indians to 
plunge their land in a bloody war, which 
had been sent to him from an office in 
Geneva. Some of the things he had seen 
during the last few weeks passed through 
his mind, and he shuddered. His beloved 
Hindustan I 

But then — sacrifices were necessary. 
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Suppose his countrymen were to brood 
over some temporary injustice and grow 
impatient ; what then ? 

A sound made him 
raise his eyes. The 
goat, impatient of 
even the long rope 
with which it was 
tethered, had begun 
to tear about and to 
circle round the tree, 
endeavouring to es~ 
cape. But soon the 
rope became wound 
up, and the goat, not 
having sufficient sense 
to go back, was help- 
less. Krishna 1^1 
watched its struggles. 
He remembered that 
when he was a boy 
there had come to 
his village an ancient 
sannyas^n in a frayed 
yellow robe, who 
could answer ques- 
tions by watching 
the movements of 
birds and beasts. He 
had^marvelled then, 
but he marvelled 
still more now, that 
the goat should have 
answered hts ques- 
tion so clearly ! 

Through the bushes, 
he could hear an 
English regiment pre- 
paring to charge. The 
small company of 
men near him had 
evidently just lost 
their officer in com- 
mand, for a corporal 
was speaking. 

. It’s a-goin’ to be a cup-tie game 
this time ! ITl bet anybody a tanner as 
thereTl be some of us asTl be ordered off 
the field, too ! Come on, boys ! . . . . 

'' It’s a long way .... to Tipperary ! 

It’s a long, long way to go . . ! 

But Krishna Lai had gone still 
further. Jasper Smith. 





Systems of Meditation 

IV. Greek Contemplation. 

By W. Loftus Hare. 

[Last month Mv, Hare dealt with the various kinds of meditation associated with the 
Buddhistic teachings j and showed their logical connection with Buddhism as a body of 
thought He now passes from the East to the West and deals with the first, in historical 
order ^ of the representative Western systems of Meditation.'] 


H aving considered the 
methods of meditation em- 
ployed by the Indians, we 
now turn to one of the most 
remarkable of the Western 
peoples, the Greeks. At the first glance, 
it seems difficult to discern an immediate 
parallel or to feel that we are justified in 
speaking of a “ method of meditation m 
any way comparable to those precise men- 
tal and physical processes employed by 
Yogis and Buddhists : for here an entirely 
new atmosphere surrounds us ; we touch a 
life characterized by different aesthetic ex- 
perience to that which we have met with 
in the East, or at least in India. The 
Greeks, like the Chinese, were strong in 
all humanistic traits, while they added a 
penetrating intellectual impulse which 
made their life so rich in results to them- 
selves and to the races who received their 
culture. 

However, if favoured with patience on 
the part of my readers, I shall have no 
difficulty in bringing before them certain 
beautiful doctrines which amply prove 
the existence of an inner intellectual and 
spiritual discipline associated with both 
the philosophy and religion of the Greeks 
from the time of Pythagoras onwards. 
This I describe by the general term 
" contemplation.’^ 


I. Plato’s View of Philosophy. 

In Ionia philosophy was regarded as a 
kind of scientific curiosity which would 
lead men to visit and report on the doings 
of other peoples, while in Athens the 
Sophists and Rhetoricians gave to it a 
meaning no more than our world “ cul- 
ture ” suggests. Protagoras, the Sicilian 
ambassador to Athens, describes philo- 
sophy (in Plato’s dialogue bearing his 
name) as “ the love of wisdom.” A nobler 
view of philosophy had already been 
reached by the Pythagoreans, who claimed 
that their scientific studies attained the 
end of the punfication of the soul ” ; 
and, in their community, philosophy un- 
doubtedly signified their whole way of 
life. The same idea appears to have 
been held by Socrates, whose life was par 
excellence the life of a philosopher. In 
accord with this basic idea, Plato advances 
from point to point, strengthening and 
beautifying his conception of philosophy 
in a manner that is worth some detailed 
attention. In the Euthydemus philosophy 
is explicitly defined as '' the acquisition 
of knowledge,” by means of the science 
of dialectic, which he places above all 
others. In the Gorgias the teaching of 
such dialecticians is attributed to “ Philo- 
sophy personified. She is loved more 
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than ail human beings, is credited with 
eternal truths based in our own con- 
sciousness, which no man may contradict. 
To the faithful followers of this Queen is 
promised a happy life after death. In the 
Ttmaeiis philosophy is divine and leads 
her votaries to please the Gods rather 
than men. The metaphor is changed in 
the Philebus, where philosophy is repre- 
sented as a gift from God : — 

6ewv ii\v ets av6pu>7rovs 5<^{r^s, &s ye Kara(j>aiveTai 
e/jLoi, TToBev eK OeSiv eppi<^7} 5ia rivos Tlpop.7)B4<»s ap.a 
pay or dr cp rivl Trvpi 

— {Philebus 16 c) 

In the same sense, but rather more in the 
terms of psychology, philosophy is spoken 
of in the Phaedrus, where, in reference to 
Isokrates, the. speaker is made to say — 

If, however, speech-writing should not 
satisfy him, it would be no wonder if a divine 
impulse should lead him to higher things 
still ; for there really is philosophy in the 
man 

— {Phaedvus ayga ) 

We are now prepared to hear Plato’s 
scientific definition of philosophy. It is 
the conversion {7repicrTpo(^rj) of the soul 
from the contemplation of Becoming 
(yevecTLs) to that of Being (ouo-ta) — a 
definition that itself requires an elucida- 
tion, w'hich I shall attempt to give as 
briefly as possible. 

The world is known to us primarily by 
means of our sense perceptions, but how- 
ever rich and varied may be the content 
of that kind of knowledge, it is necessarily 
incomplete and imperfect. For instance, 
a tree laden with fruit stands before us in 
a state of “ becoming,” i.e., of continuous 
change from moment to moment ; but 
sense perception will not tell us the num- 
ber of its branches, leaves, or fruit, or the 
height, width and circumference of the 
tree. Sense perception tells us nothing 
whatsoever as to the inner vital processes 
and laws governing its growth and fruit- 
age, its continuous change in time and 
space. By means of Arithmetic and Ge- 
ometry only which concern number and 
space relation may we penetrate many 
degrees further into a true knowledge of 
the form of the tree. Again, if we con- 
template the heavenly bodies, we observe 
phenomena which do not explain them- 


selves to us. Their apparent irregularity 
of motion conflicts with a conviction that 
their motion is really regular and orderly. 
Astronomy, penetrating beyond appear- 
ances, tells us what these true motions 
are. Again, as to music, or sound, in 
general, sense perception, however perfect 
in its way, in bringing us into contact 
with the world of sound, will never tell us 
what sound is, or why its phenomena are 
such as they are. The science of Har- 
monics, however, penetrating beyond all 
perception reveals, so far as it goes, the 
general laws governing musical tones and 
sequences. 

Now, these four Sciences — Arithmetic, 
Geometry, Astronomy, and Harmonics — 
grouped together under the general title 
Mathematics, were the invention of the 
Pythagoreans, not for utilitarian or com- 
mercial purposes, but for the good of the 
soul, for its purification, its mastery of 
and disentanglement from the fleeting 
world. Plato held the conviction, derived 
from Socrates before him, that it was 
possible to pass beyond the opinion or 
belief {pisHs), which sense perception gives 
us, to real knowledge (gnosis). He, there- 
fore, elaborated a further science called 
Dialectic (which was more than mere dis- 
cussion) by which he proposed to trans- 
cend those sciences — whose operations 
were based upon hypotheses — to a 
first principle (dvwo^eros ^pxv) which 
possessed scientific certainty. The pro- 
cess of conversion,” therefore, was a 
gradual one, which led the soul away 
from the contemplation of things as they 
appear to the contemplation of things as 
they really are : i.e., to true Being 

(Ousia). 

It is well to remark here that Plato’s 
so-called " two-worlds ” are not two in 
reality, but One viewed in two ways : by 
the senses it is to alaOrjrov, the sensible ; 
by the mind it is to voyjrov, the intelli- 
gible. The philosopher can never be 
satisfied with the sense view of the 
world, but must make the ascent to the 
highest. The frontier between the intel- 
ligible and the merely sensible is not a 
fixed one, for the sensible world may by 
conquest become progressively intelligible. 
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n. Tfie Good.” 

There can be no doubt that Plato be- 
iieved himself to have penetrated to the 
inner meaning of the world and to have 
disro\ered its ruling principle, which he 
railed ” The Good,” beyond both "Being” 
and “ Knowledge.” On this lofty theme 
he often lectured in his Academy, but he 
wrote nothing definite about it. What 
he says about the Good in his Seventh 
Epistle IS very beautiful, and may be 
said to sum up his conception of the 
nature and purpose of philosophy 

'there is no writing of mine on this subject, 
nor ever shall be. It is not capable of ex- 
pression like other branches of study ; but 
as the result of long intercourse and a common 
life spent upon the thing, a hght is suddenly 
kindled as from a leaping spark, and when it 
has reached the soul, it thenceforward finds 
nutriment for itself . ... If I thought these 
things could be adequately written down and 
stat^ to the world, what finer occupation 
could I have had in life than to wTite what 
would be of great service to mankind 
and to reveal Nature m the light of day to 
all men ^ 

— (34i~c.rf.) 

Again he says in the Ttmaeus (28c.) : — 

To find the maker and father of this 
universe is a hard task ; and when you have 
found him, it is impossible to speak of him 
before all people. 

These words do not mean that philosophy 
was to be kept back from men ; on the 
contrary, those whose souls were " con- 
verted,” in the sense explained above, by 
study and by intuition, certainly would 
desire, as Plato did, to guide men in the 
right path. It was this thought that was 
-expressed by him in words that are almost 
an articulate sigh : "If but philosophers 
were kings — ! ” 


Hi. God AN0 THE Soul. 

There are yet two Platonic doctrines 
that I must refer to before I pass on to 
the more religious aspect of my present 
subject. Plato, who makes excellent 
philosophical use of the myths of the 
CJreeks, was undoubtedly a monothesist ; 
he brought the idea of God into Western 


philosophy for the first time, and offered 
a proof for the existence of the Divinity. 
Briefly, God is the self-moving source of 
all good-motions in the universe God is 
an immortal soul, whose form is The 
Good ; consequently he is also rightly 
called " The Beautiful ” The soul of man 
is self-moving iro avro iavTO Kiyovv) 
without beginning and without end. Soul 
is therefore Will, neither entirely bound 
by necessity nor entirely free, capable of 
" motion,” either towards the Good or 
away from it. There are, therefore, at 
least two kinds of soul, one that by 
virtuous effort becomes assimilated to 
God, and the other that falls away from 
him. The whole aim of life has been 
defined by Plato in the following beautiful 
passage : — 

It IS not possible that evil should be entirely 
destroyed ; for, of necessity, there is always 
something contrary to good ; it is not seated 
among the Gods, but moves round this 
mortal nature and this lower region. Where- 
fore we ought to fly hence as quickly as 
possible, and this flight consists m being 
assimilated to God as much as possible, and 
this assimilation is becoming just and holy 
with w’lsdom. 

— {Theaeteius 84 ) 

I have, perhaps, said enough to make 
clear the philosophical background to the 
discipline of Contemplation, which I now 
intend to describe more fully, but let me 
remark that Platons thought pervades 
the whole system ; his language, his very 
w'ords, are repeated for centuries ; his 
lofty conceptions, gained, as it would 
appear, by a life of patient speculation, 
are from time to time confirmed or illu- 
minated by a very high order of phycho- 
logical and mystical experience of the 
later Greeks. His suggestive myths and 
allegorical landscapes are preserved and 
explored with the utmost care by all 
those who followed him, sometimes in a 
manner that he would perhaps not have 
desired. If, then, in studying Philo, 
Plutarch, Numenius, Plotinus, Porphyry, 
lamblichus and Proclus, we take care to 
read their descriptions in a purely psycho- 
logical and religious light, we shall be 
true to Plato and to the nature of our 
subject. 
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IV . Aristotle ox Contemplatu e 
Happiness. 

It IS well known that Aristotle, who 
had been a pupil in Plato’s Academ}’, 
struck out an independent line of his own. 
In many respects he called back the 
philosophic student from the direction 
suggested by Plato to a closer empirical 
study of the world of Becoming. I have 
no space in which to discuss these im- 
portant divergences, but wish to refer to 
one aspect of Aristotle’s teaching in which 
he carries forward, in his own peculiar 
way, the Platonic doctrine of Contem- 
plation. The Good ” for him, is “ that 
which all things aim at,” and this, on 
further enquiry, m the case of human 
beings, turns out to be happiness But 
the highest form of happiness is Contem- 
plation. Aristotle’s moral philosophy, 
therefore, is directed to the practical 
training of men m a life that is primarily 
one of moral effort, secondly one of in- 
tellectual illumination, and finally, one of 
Contemplation. I will now quote a few 
sentences from Aristotle’s writings, by 
way of illustration. 

Now, if there is any other thing which is 
the gift of God to men, it is reasonable to 
suppose that happiness is a divine gift, and 
more than anything else, inasmuch as it is 
the best of human things But even if it be 
not sent from Heaven, but is acquired by 
means of virtue and of some kind of teaching 
or exercise, it appears to be one of the most 
divine of things, for the pnze and end of 
virtue seems to be something which is best, 
god-like and blessed. 

— {Nuomachean Ethics i , ix., 2-3 j 

At the conclusion of this treatise the 
philosopher discusses the Contemplative 
life, which is, he thinks, most rich m 
happiness gained by the practice of virtue. 
His system of psychology, which held 
that man is a microcosm of the universe, 
necessarily admits into human constitu- 
tion an element that is Divine, The Con- 
templative life, therefore, is that m which 
the Divine part of us energizes and }ields 
us the greatest happiness. 

A man ought not to entertain merely 
kuman thoughts because he is human, or 
merely mortal thoughts because he is mortal ; 
but as far as it is possible he should make 
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himself immortal and do everyliiing with a 
view to living m accordance with the best 
principle m him ; although it be small in size, 
yet m power and value it is far more excellent 
than all. Besides this would seem to be each 
man’s “ self ” if it really is the ruling and the 
better part. 

— (.A., vii , 12-13 ) 

We shall see, especially in Plotinus, 
how these doctrines of Plato and Aristotle 
are strengthened when conformed by ex- 
perience and described in their terms. 

V Philo of Alexandria. 

In the interval between Aristotle and 
the Christian era Greek philosophy de- 
veloped m many directions. The Stoics 
searched after virtue, the Epicureans 
after happiness The Academy continued 
under able leadership the dialectical 
search after truth which Plato had in- 
itiated. But insensibly, probably from 
Oriental sources, a mystical element was 
permeating the body of philosophy. Philo, 
the Jew of Alexandria, is a type of this 
infliuence, and as he is known to have 
saturated himself in Plato, to have read 
the Scriptures of his own religion "through 
Greek spectacles,” we turn next to him. 
Two doctrines which ultimately concern 
our subject are found fully developed in 
Philo, namely, (i) The doctrine of Divine 
Infinity, and (2) The Doctrine of Ecstasy. 
I shall quote a passage in illustration of 
the former doctrine as a necessary intro- 
duction to ecstasy which is, as we shall 
learn, the richest fruit of Contemplation. 

God fills all He contains and is not con- 
tained He IS everywhere and nowhere, and 
this state belongs only to Him. He is in no 
place ; m fact, space and the position of 
bodies were created by him, and it cannot be 
said of the Creator and the creatures that the 
first IS contained m any of the second. On 
the other hand God is everywhere. His 
powers, m fact, have spread over earth, 
ivater, air and sky No part of the world has 
been left solitary by him. 

— {On the Confusion of Languages.) 

The soul in ecstasy ceases to be finite 
and attains to, or rather becomes, the 
Divine Infinity. For the soul this is the 
consummation of its existence and the 
highest happiness, I quote three pas- 
sages from the writings of Philo, which 
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illustrate his theory, but which I cannot 
help thinking are based on experience. 

Ecstasy and conversion are the sleep of the 
spirit Ihe latter is m a state of ecstasy 
when it no longer works upon the materials 
bhpplicd for its thought ; now' m this state it 
IS in repose. It is nght to say that the spirit 
IS then in ecstasy, that is to say, it is turned, 
not towards itself, but towards him who 
sends causes and directs this conversion , 
that IS, towards God 

— {On the AUegoyies ) 

If then some desire enters into thee, O Soul, 
to mhent divine benefits, leave not only the 
earth (the body), its relative (the senses), the 
paternal home (reason), but flee from thyself, 
go out from thyself like Corybantes and those 
possessed ; be transported and divinely 
moved, as in prophetic inspiration When 
thought, in fact, is seized by enthusiasm and 
no longer dwells within herself, but is shaken 
and maddened by celestial love led by the 
One w’ho truly exists, and drawn upwards, 
truth urges it on, withdraws it from things 
lying close to it, and places it on the royal 
road, then it is the inhentor of divine 
blessings. 

— {Who ts the Hetr to Divine Things >) 

When the spirit rises above itself and is 
raised by God, it becomes united to That 
which IS : so far as it still acts, it tries to 
approach God and to be united to Him. This 
union, m fact, should not be considered as the 
work of the Soul, but as the free gift of God 
who appears to that soul 

— {On the Allegories) 

The doctrine of ecstasy was a necessary 
consequence of Divine Infinity. An in- 
finite God penetrates and overflows 
Nature. He is within us and beyond us. 
The only means of knowing Him truly is 
first to grasp Him in oneself by reflection 
(Plato’s '' jDialectic ”) then to go as it 
were beyond the limits of individuality in 
order to be closely united with Him. The 
last of these steps is ecstasy^ described 
philosophically by Philo for the first time 
in the history of Greek thought. 

It is true that Plato had given us the 
phrase and the idea of a flight from hence 
to God, and, in the beautiful myth in the 
Phaedfus, the vision of Divine realities. 
Philo unites in his writings the Hebrew 
religious ideas, the Platonic language and 
his own personal experience : "lam not 
ashamed to relate what has happened to 
me myself which I know from having 
experienced it.” 


There was once a time when devoting my 
leisure to philosophy and contemplation of 
the world and the things m it, I reaped the 
fruit of excellent and desirable and blessed 
intellectual feelings, being always living 
among the Divine oracles and doctrines on 
which I fed incessantly and insatiably to my 
great delight I appeared to be raised on 
high and borne aloft by a certain inspiration 
of the soul, and to dwell in the regions of the 
sun and moon, and to associate with the 
whole heaven and the whole universal world , 

And at that time, therefore, looking down 
from above, from the air, and straining the 
eye of my mind, as from a watch tower, I 
surveyed the unspeakable contemplation of 
all things on the earth and looked upon myself 
as happy as having forcibly escaped from all 
the evil fates that can attack human life. 

— {On Special Laws, III., B., 303.) 

It is right to say that Philo also de- 
scribes, in equally touching language, the 
falling from these sublime heights, the 
torment of earthly and political pre- 
occupation, and the faith and consolation 
which sustain him as the result of his 
ecstatic flights. Those who desire to 
understand Philo’s social ideals should 
read his treatise " On the Contemplative 
LifeF wherein he tells, in glowing words, 
of the social and religious organisation of 
the communities of Essenes and Thera- 
putse, a life happy and orderly, because 
based on spirituality. 

VI. Plutarch the Ascetic. 

Plutarch carries the doctrines and dis- 
ciplines of his predecessors in the direction 
of asceticism j he appears to be interested 
in the current religion of his time more 
than were Plato and Aristotle. But he 
explains inspiration and divination in a 
more philosophical manner than we 
should expect from a contemporary priest. 
Remembering what Aristotle had said 
about the divine part of the soul, we can 
understand why Plutarch puts forward 
divination as an eflort to call the divine 
into consciousness. Ecstasy is the result 
of divination, which, in its turn, is de- 
pendent on what we call asceticism- "With 
the whole of his age Plutarch believes 
that the source of happiness is in God and 
in Piety. The knowledge of God is His 
free gift. Men can receive nothing; 
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greater^ Divinity can grant him nothing 
more precious than truth. In divination : 

The soul does not deliberate, but God 
speaks to it directly. The divining faculty 
is a current, a breath essentially divine and 
heavenly. It is communicated directly 
through the air or some humid element, and 
puts the soul into an unusual and strange 
condition. What else it is essentially, it is 
difficult to say clearly 

Plutarch records the words of Timarchus 
descriptive of his ecstasy : 

It seemed to me that I had received a blow 
on the head and that my soul rushed out joy- 
fully and mixed with a pure transparent air 
She seemed to breathe for the first time, after 
a long and painful oppression. She seemed 
to grow, like the sail of a ship filling out 
Above my head was heard a charming voice 
. The perception of the Being who is 
mtelhgible, luminous, and holy shines like a 
flash of light ; it only touches the soul but 
once. By the help of reason one oversteps all 
confused opinions, one rushes towards the 
being who is first, simple, immaterial ; one 
touches directly the pure truth which moves 
around him ; one is, as it were, initiated , one 
reaches the final point of philosophy .... 

The cause of this divine communication 
has nothing human about it ; it consists in 
the fact that the nature and essence which 
possess knowledge are identical with God who 
gives it, and with you and me who receive it. 

VI. Numenius, the Neo- 
Pythagorean. 

Numenius of Apameia forms a connect- 
ing link between the philosophers I have 
mentioned already and the greatest 
mystic of this wonderful chain of thinkers. 
I shall therefore quote a short passage 
from a treatise of his illustrating the 
fusion of philosophy and religion which 
reached its height in Plotinus : 

As to the Good, there is no means of know- 
ing it either by analogy with sensible objects. 
But just as a man seated on a high chffi above 
the sea, reaches with his piercing glance a 
boat, bare, solitary and tossed by the waves, 
so, he who has withdrawn himself far from 
sensible obj'ects, unites himself alone to the 
Good, in a connection in which there is no 
longer either man, animal, body great or 
small, but a solitude meflable, indescnbable 
and divine, filled entirely by the graces of the 
Good, and in which the good dwells in the 
heart of peace and serenity, governing with 
benevolence. Anyone who, whilst entirely 
devoted to sensible objects, should imagine 
that he received the visit of the Good, and 
should think to meet him in the midst of 
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pleasure would be the dupe of a gross mistake. 
In reality it is not by an easy process that one 
rises to Good ; a divine art is necessary to 
reach this point. 

— [Treatise on the Good^ 

VII. Plotinus, the Mystic. 

What is a mystic ^ The word itself is 
derived from a Greek root which means 

hidden,” ” veiled.” It was used as a 
technical term applied to those who 
sought and obtained initiation in the 
Mysteries of Greece. But mysticism is 
not related to any particular historical or 
local tradition ; for, although there are 
local and temporary aspects of it, it ap- 
pears in all races generally, especially in 
the advanced races. In its widest aspect 
it presupposes a range of human experi- 
ence which is not beyond the natural, but 
beyond the normal. From the psycho- 
logical and scientific aspect a mystic is 
said to be one who either spontaneously 
or by effort develops faculties which, like 
vision or hearing to a blind and deaf man, 
open up to him new ranges of life and 
emotion necessarily of an enriched char- 
acter. No limits can be put upon such 
development, and some, as we have seen, 
even claim to reach God by its means. 

Historically, mysticism has developed 
in humanity all the great religious philo- 
sophies, but although it is essentially ex- 
pressive of the religious life it is not ex- 
clusively confined to it, for there are, as 
we know, nature mystics.” In a certain 
sense it might be said that man is a 
" mystical animal.” The assumed basts 
of mystical experience ts the unity of all 
life , or, to express it otherwise, because 
all life IS one, therefore there is mystical 
experience. 

Plotinus was bom in Lycopolis, in 
Egypt, in the year 204 A.D. Although 
he has been called the last light of 
Greece,” he was probably of Roman 
origin. 

We find him the author of treatises on 
" The Virtues,” on ” Happiness,” on The 
origin of Evil,” on ” The Effectiveness 
and Influence of the Stars,” on Love,” 
on '"The Immortality of the Soul,” on 

Eternity and Time,” on " The Com- 
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mingling and Penetrating All/' on '' The 
Nature of the Soul/’ on '' The Descent of 
the Soul into the Body,” and—very im- 
portant — ” Are Ail Souls One ? ” 

VIIL The Seven Cosmic Realms. 

The great critics have chosen different 
points at which to expound the philosophy 


of Plotinus. Hegel, for instance, began 
With Ecstasy, with which Jules Simon 
ended his study. The diagram below will 
illustrate the way in w^hich I personally 
prefer to deal with the philosophy of 
Plotinus. It represents the seven cosmic 
realms and the seven corresponding ele- 
ments of man's nature. 


MACROCOSM 

AND MICROCOSM 


(Considered cosmically) 

(Considered psychologically) 


1. The One, The Good, 

Ho iheos 

= God 


The First 



I The Ideal 

Intellect, the arche- 

Nous Koinos 

The intuitive 

(Soul 

typal world of Ideas 


mmd of pure 
Reason 

1 Psuch^ 




Vthe Soul 

3. The World Soul 

Nous Idios 

The individual 

I (Immortal) 



mind j 

^ The Rational 

4. Reason 

Dianoia 

The Reasoning 
mmd ' 

‘‘Soul 

I 

5 Sense 

To aisthUikon 




meros 

— The organism of > 




Sensation j 

EidSlon Psuches, 

6. Vitality 

To phutikon 

1 

)- Image of the Soul 

meros 

= The vegetable life j 

^ (Mortal) 

7. Matter 

To SSma 

The body 



Plotinus treats very largely of the 
first three realms, which he calls “ The 
divine hypostases or substances that form 
the principles of things,” namely, The 
One, Intellect, and The World Soul. I 
shall now quote a few passages from his 
treatises : — 

God IS neither to be expressed m speech 
nor in written discourse ; but we speak and 
wnte m order to direct the soul to him, and 
to stimulate it to nse from thought to vision , 
like one who points the upward road which 
they who w^ould behold him have to traverse. 
Our thinking reaches so far only as to mdicate 
the way m which they should go, but the 
vision itself must be their own achievement. 

-(PA, 9, 4.) 

How, then, can we speak of it at all, when 
we do not grasp it as itself ? The answer is 
that though it escapes our knowledge, it does 
not entirely escape us. We have possession 
of it m such a way that we can speak of it, 
but not in such a way that we can express it ; 
for we can say what it is not, but not what it 
is. Hence we speak of it in terms borrowed 
from things that are posterior to it, but we are 
not shut out from the possession of it, even if 
we have no words for it. We are like men 
inspired and possessed, who know only that 


they have in themselves something they know 
not what — and who, therefore, have some 
perception of that which has moved them, 
and are driven to speak of it, because they 
are not one with that which moves them. So 
it is with our relation to the absolute 

-(P., 3 , 14.) 

The Divine Mind is the first thing 
generated from God. In a long but very 
beautiful passage the Intelligible World 
is described as a system of minds, inter- 
penetrating one another in perfect har- 
mony. Everything is there mentally, a 
perfect pattern upon which the inferior 
images of the world are made. 

The '' World Soul ” is the soul of the 
whole world, and as such is One and In- 
divisible, but as it descends into the body 
of the world, through the relationship 
that it takes on with the divisible, the 
manifold, it becomes, from our point of 
view, divisible and manifold. One of the 
Treatises deals with this subject. Writing 
of the sensible world, Plotinus says : — 

On the one hand, there are existences 
which are essentially divisible and capable of 
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endless dispersion. They are those m which 
no part is identical ith another part or with 
the whole, and m which each part is neces- 
sarily less than the wiiole. Such are all 
sensible things that have corporeal mass 

Again, in reference to the second realm, 
he says : — 

There is a substance which is entirely 
opposed in nature to those that have just 
been described, a substance which is un- 
divided and admits of no division, and which 
IS not capable even in thought of having its 
constituents separated from each other . . 
And in relation to all other things it is like 
the centre of a circle from which all the radii 
extend to the circumference, leaving the 
centre to abide in itself and yet deriving from 
it their origin and existence Thus, although 
the radit diverge from the centre, they ever 
maintain connexion with it , and although they 
are divisible, their beginning or principle lies 
in the indivisible. 

He then describes the world soul as the 
third nature,” or intermediate : — 

Now, between this substance, which is 
altogether indivisible and occupies the first 
rank in the intelhgible world, and that 
sensible existence which is altogether divi- 
sible, there is a third nature which is not 
primarily divisible like material bodies, but 
which yet becomes divisible through its 
relation to them. Consequently, when such 
bodies are divided, the form which is 
immanent m them becomes divided also, yet 
in such a way that, while thus becoming 
manifold, it remains whole in all its parts, in 
spite of their separation from each other . . . 

He who thus considers the greatness of the 
Soul and its powers will recognise how 
wonderful and divine it is, and to what a 
superior order of being it belongs ; how, 
without having any extension, it is present 
in all extension, and how it occupies a place 
without being excluded from other places. 
Thus it is divided yet undivided, or rather it 
never really is or becomes divided, for it 
abides complete in itself, and is divided only 
m relation to bodies which, in virtue of their 
divisible nature, are not able to receive it 
indi visibly. Thus the division belongs really 
to the bodies, and cannot be attributed to the 
Soul itself. 

-{IV, 2,1) 

Because of this indivisibility of the Soul 
in Its higher aspect and its divisibility in 
its lower human aspect, all souls are one ; 
they all have their root in the Soul of the 
World. The human soul always is and 
never has been anything else but one 
from the higher point of view. 


IX. Ecstasy. 

I have now been able, I hope, to in- 
dicate sufficiently what may be called the 
cosmic and psychic framework which 
makes ecstasy possible, and will conclude 
my study of Plotinus with descriptions of 
this blessed experience expressed in the 
words of the philosopher himself. As in 
the case of Philo, we may safely assume 
them to be accounts of personal experi- 
ence . — 

Often when by an intellectual energy I am 
roused from body, and converted to myselt 
and being separated from externals, retire 
into the depths of my essence, I then per- 
ceive an admirable beauty, and am then 
vehemently confident that I am of a more 
excellent condition than that of a hfe merely 
animal and earthly, for then especially I 
energize according to the best life, and 
become the same with a nature truly divine , 
being established in this nature, I arrive at 
that transcendent energy by which I am 
elevated beyond every other intelligible, and 
fix myself on this subhme eminence, as in a 
divinely inefiable harbour of repose. 

But after tins blessed abiding in a divine 
nature, falhng from Intellect into the dis- 
cursive energy of reason, I am led to wonder 
how formerly and at present my soul became 
intimately connected with a corporeal nature ; 
since in this deific state she appears such as 
she IS in herself, although surrounded with 
the dark and ever-changing bodily nature. 

—(17., 8, I) 

The following passage may, I think, be 
regarded as the original of the doctrine of 
the “ Perpetual Presence of God,” which 
was elaborated so beautifully by the 
Christian Mystics . — 

Now the One, having no difference m it, 
IS, therefore, omnipresent ; and we are always 
present to it except in so far as we ahenate 
ourselves from it. It, indeed, cannot make 
us its aim or centre, but it is itself our true 
aim and centre. Thus we are always 
gathered around it, though we do not always 
turn towards it. We may compare ourselves 
to a chorus which is placed round a Choragus, 
but which sings out of tune so long as it 
directs its attention away from him to exter- 
nal things ; but when it turns to him, it smgs 
in perfect harmony, deriving its inspiration 
from him. So it is with us ; we are always 
gathered around the divine centre of our being. 

-(7/., 9, 8.) 

Doubtless, it seems astonishing that The 
One can be present with us without approach- 
ing us, and can be everywhere whilst being 
nowhere. This astonishment is founded on 
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th<) ueakiiess of our nature , but the man 
who l:no\^s the First would be much more 
astonished if things were otherwise. And, m 
fact, they cannot be otherwise ; let anyone 
be astonished if he will ; what we have just 
said is the exact truth 

~(F., 5,8) 

When this takes place, therefore, the soul 
will see both the divinity and herself — as far 
as it IS lawful for her to see him. And she will 
see herself mdeed illuminated, full of intelh- 
gible light, or rather, she will perceive 
herself to be a pure light, unburthened, agile, 
and becoming to be a God, or rather essen- 
tially a God, and then shining forth as such 
to the view But if the soul again becomes 
heavy, she then as it were wastes away 

Perhaps, however, neither must it be said 
that he sees, but that he is the thing seen — ^if 
it IS necessary to call these two things, t.e , the 
pcrceiver and the thing perceived. For bottL 
are one ; though it is bold to assert this. 
So that, indeed, the soul neither sees, nor 
distinguishes by seeing, nor imagines that 
there are two things ; but becomes, as it were, 
another thing, and cot itself, becommg 
wholly absorb^ed in deity, she is one, con- 
joining, as it were, centre with centre. For 
here concurring, they are one ; but they are 
two w'hen they are separate. Hence thus 
spectacle is a thing difficult to explain by 
words. For how can any one narrate that as 
something different from himself, which when 
he sees he does not behold as different, but as 
one with himself ^ 

-{VL, 9, 9.) 

Perhaps the most beautiful and precise 
statement of ecstatic vision is given in 
the short passage which I now print m 
the original Greek and a translation : — 

’Hk Se iv Kal avrhs, 8ia<pop&;f iv avr^ ovdefxlav 
irphs ^avrhv Kara &\ka ov yap ri 

iKiVfLTQ Trap* abr^^ oi> 6vfihs, ovk ^7ridvf/.la &XXov 
Tcapriv aih^ dvajSejSijKrfxi, a\A’ ovde ns \(iyos, 
ovSe Tts v6‘r}(nSy ovd* avrhs, d Set Kal rovro 
A^yety, ahX* &ffiT€p apracrdds ^ kvBovffidffas W^xfi 
iv iphfxep Karaffrdffei y^yivrirai ctrpffxu ry avrov 
ov(ri<^, ovhaiiov aTroKKivcov, obSk 'irepi abrhy cTTp^- 
(p6fi«Pus, €ffrm Trdyrrp koX otov crdcos yevdfieyos, 
obhh rm Kaktby, aXKa rh Kakhv ^di] bmpQemv, 
iirep^ds ■^Sij «al rhv rwu dperu»> 

— (Ennead, VI,, 9, 11.) 

In that experience the seer becomes unified, 
being conscious of no opposition towards 
others or himself ; no anger, no desire, no 
conception, no thought — nay, so to speak, 
even no self. Rapt and inspired hangs he 
there, well poised m sohtary calm, without 


a quiver of his own essence, setthng nowhere, 
not whirling around, brooding motionless 
until he himself becomes a pause Nay, not 
even about Beauty cares he, having soared 
far beyond it — yea, even beyond the Choric 
graciousness of the Virtues. 

I like to leave upon the reader the im- 
pression of the practical value of the 
Contemplative life. If we ask what is the 
ethical and social value of “ the return 
to God,” there can be but one answer : 

It IS not a matter which concerns the 
soul alone. Even for those souls that do 
not choose to make God their aim, if 
others do, there is a better world in store. 
For if we are united to God we are united 
to men, says Plotinus. In this way, we 
and all that is ours are earned hack into 
real Being. We rise to it, as to that from 
which originally we sprang. We think 
intelligible objects and not merely their 
images or impressions, and in thinking 
them we are identified with them. Thus 
we participate m true knowledge, being 
made one with its objects ,* not receiving 
them into ourselves, but rather being 
taken up into them. And the same 1$ the 
case with the other souls as with our own. 
Hence j if we are in unity with Godj we are 
in unity with each other j and so we are all 
one. 

Plotinus declares : — 

But if one of us could “ turn round ** 
either by his own effort or by the aid of 
Athene he would behold at once God, himself, 
and the whole. At first, mdeed, he might not 
be able to see himself as one with the whole ; 
but soon he would find that there was no 
boundary he could fix for his separate self. He 
would, therefore, cease to draw lines of division 
between himself and the universe ; and he 
would attain to the absolute whole, not by 
going forward to another place, but by 
abidmg m that principle on which the whole 
universe is based. 

This is the “ Greek Vedanta,” indeed ; 
it is the goal of the life of Contemplation, 
to know and to feel that One is the Self 
of AIL” 

William Loftus Hare. 


(The next article will deal with the early Christian Doctrine of Prayer.) 
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The Land of the Lord 
Buddha 

With Illustrations from Photos by N. Shivakamu 

By Mary K. Neff. 


F ar away from the noise and 
strife of the modern world, at 
the feet of the Himalayas, in 
the Nepalese Tarai, lies the 
happy spot where the Lord 
Buddha was born. It is marked to-day 
by a stone pillar set up by order of King 
Asoka when he made his famous pil- 
grimage to the various places hallowed by 
the presence of the Lord. The intervening 
twenty-one centuries have dealt hardly 
with the pillar ; it is brown and time- 
worn and split by lightning. Only the 
upper line of its inscription is still visible 
above ground : — 

“ His Majesty King Piyadasi (Asoka) 
in the 2ist year of his reign, having come 
m person, did reverence. Because here 
Buddha, the Sakya ascetic, was born, he 
had a stone horse made and set up on a 
stone pillar- Because here the Venerable 
One was born, the village of Lumbini has 
been made revenue-free and has partaken 
of the King’s bounty.” 

Needless to say, the stone horse has 
long since disappeared. The pillar stands 
on the side of a mound or hill at whose 
base, on each side, he ruined lotus- 
ponds. In the days of King Suddhodana 
a pleasure-house stood here in the 
midst of a beautiful garden, the Lumbini 
Garden. Hither came Mayadevi, the 
Queen, j'ourneying (in accordance with 
immemorial custom in India) to her 
father’s house, when the time for the 


birth of her first child drew near ; but 
while she tarried here resting, the child 
was bom. 

Some six kos (twelve miles) to the 
north-west, near a tiny village called 
Tilauri Kot, are the ruins of Kapilavastu, 
King Suddhodana’s capital. One can trace 
a square inner enclosure — the royal pre- 
cincts, — by walls of decayed red brick. 
These walls measure about a quarter of a 
mile on each side and face the four car- 
dinal directions ; each has a great central 
gateway. Within is a stretch of level 
ground, dotted with clumps of trees of 
many varieties (the plains without are tree- 
less), and with mounds marking the sites 
of palaces. Two square lotus-ponds still 
persist, one in the centre overgrown with 
rank grass and reeds, the other filled even 
to-day with beautiful white lotuses that 
rear their heads high above the water. 
To the north the mighty Himalayas look 
down upon this holy spot, their snow- 
peaks hidden by the nearer ranges ; to 
the west flows the Rohini through its 
winding valley ; to south and east stretch 
the vast plains of India. A sense of peace 
and joy pervades the place. It was here 
that the childhood of the Lord was passed. 

In the days when the famous pilgrim 
Fa-hien (fifth century A.D.) travelled 
from far-away China to India to collect 
manuscripts and images and to visit the 
places sacred to Buddhism, he found the 
capital of the Sakyas in a decadent state ; 
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and when the jrreat Chinese scholar 
Hiuen-tsine:, two centuries later, visited 
the scenes of the Lord’s last life on earth, 
he reported the ruin of Kapilavastu to be 
complete, and Buddhism to be dying out 
in India. These tw^o accounts are very 
interesting, but rather contradictory in 
detail, and they have led to a division of 
opinion as to the real site of the city. 
Fa-hien’s account seems to point to the 
ruins at Piprahava, and Hiuen-tsmg’s to 
indicate those at Tilauri Kot. Some 
students of antiquities have posited two 
cities, an old and a later Kapilavastu ; 
while others think these two ruins to be 
parts of one and the same wide-spread 
city. The latter seems a rather unlikely 
theory in view of the fact that the two 
are about twelve miles apart. 

Scattered about the central fortress at 
Tilauri Kot, within a radius of six miles 
or more, are many mounds and ruins. 
The most interesting are at the village of 
Lahari Kudan ; for here stood Prince 
Gautama’s own palace, where He lived 
with His wife Yasodhara and His little 
son Rahula, when He made the great 
renunciation and went forth to seek the 
Way. The palace crumbled to ruin m 
the course of centuries, and a later wor- 
shipping generation built on its site two 
temples sacred to the memory of the 
Prince and His wife. These temples in 
their turn have fallen into decay, and 
only two unusually high mounds are left. 
Almost w^ashing their base is a square 
lotus-pond whose blossoms still delight 
the eye, probably the Hastigarta of the 
Prince’s park. The villagers proudly ex- 
hibit two small but beautifully carved 
images of white marble, one of Ganesh, 
which were dug from the ruins and are 
now kept in a small octagonal temple that 
stands^ where the Sickman’s Temple ” 
stood in Hiuen-tsing’s time ; for it was 
here at the south gate of His palace that 
tradition says the young Prince first saw 
human affliction and awoke from His 
dream of happiness to the world’s woe. 

At Piprahava, about nine miles south- 
east of Lahari Kudan, stands a very 
ancient stupa ; in fact, it is the earliest 
building in India to which a date can be 
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assigned The stupa was opened in 1898 
by W. C. Peppe, and was found to contain 
gold, silver, coral, crystal, precious stones 
and jewels, together with three stone 
urns and a crystal one One of the urns 
contained relics of the Lord Buddha and 
bears the inscription . — 

“ This receptacle of the relics of the 
exalted Buddha from the race of the 
Sakyas is the pious gift of the Brethren 
and Sisters, with children and wives.” 

Another bears the date 450 B.C., and 
preserved the relics of the kinsmen of the 
Lord Buddha who were slam by Vidu- 
dabha, King of Kosala, a neighbouring 
rival king, who conquered Kapilavastu 
about a century after the death of the 
Lord. Its inscription reads ; 

** Of the brethren of the Well-famed 
One, together with (their) little sisters 
(and) together with (their) children and 
wives, this (is) a deposit of relics (namely) 
of the kinsmen of Buddha, the Blessed 
One.” 

The stone coffer and its contents are 
now in the Calcutta Museum, all save the 
relics of the Lord ; these were sent by the 
British Government to the King of Siam. 

It was the presence of these relics at 
Piprahava which pointed to this spot as 
the site of ancient Kapilavastu. As before 
mentioned, a theory has been advanced 
that, after the conquest and destruction 
of^ the original city at Tilauri Kot by 
King Vidudabha, another city bearing 
the same name sprang up here. Perhaps 
future excavations will solve the riddle. 
As yet this region is unexplored by the 
archaeologist, except for the single in- 
stance of the Piprahava stupa. All the 
mounds are lost, as it were, in the great 
plains of waving grain. One meanders 
from village to village making enquiries as 
to their location. Roads there are none. 
The patient elephants swing along on the 
ridges, no more than a foot wide, which 
separate the fields and serve for irrigation. 
All is a vast wilderness of plains, with 
only the snow-capped Himalayas to guide 
the wanderer in this ancient Kingdom of 
the Sakyas, 


Mary K. Neff. 
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Buddhism in Ceylon 


I ^HE two photographs which 
are here published give pic- 
turesque glimpses of Buddhist 
life m Ceylon. The first shows 
us a youthful BJnkkhti medi- 
tating in front of a colossal image of the 
Lord Buddha^ obviously one of the relics of 
the earlier and greater days of Buddhism 
in the island. The other shows us a pro- 
cession of Buddhist nuns entering a pagoda. 

Cingalese Buddhism differs in many 
respects from the Buddhism of Burma^ 
Tibet and other more northerly countries ; 
and It may be interesting here to quote 
from the chapter on Buddhism in Vol I. 
of The Inner by C. W Leadbeater. 

The writer says " Buddhism is now 
divided into two great Churches, the 
Northern and the Southern, and both of 
them have departed to some extent from 
the original teaching of the Buddha, 
though m different directions The re- 
ligion is so plain and straightforward, and 
so obviously common-sense that almost 
any person may readily adapt himself to it 
without necessarily giving up the beliefs 
and practices of other faiths. As a con- 
sequence of this in the Northern Church 
we have a form of Buddhism with an 
immense amount of accretion. It seems 
to have absorbed into itself many cere- 
monies and beliefs of the aboriginal faith 
which it supplanted ; so that in Tibet, for 
example, we find it including a whole 
hierarchy of minor deities, devas and 
demons which were entirely unknown to 
the original scheme of the Buddha. The 
Southern Church, on the other hand, 
instead of adding to the teaching of the 
Buddha, has lost something from it. It 
has intensified the material and the 
abstract side of the philosophy.” .... 

^^The Buddhism of the Southern Church, 
w'hich includes Ceylon, Burma, Siam and 
Cambodia, has on the whole kept its reli- 
gion free from the accretions which have 
become so prominent in the Northern divi- 
sion of Japan, China and Tibet. In Burma 
no image appears in the temples except 
that of the Buddha, though of Him there 
are in some cases hundreds of images, of 


different material, in different positions, 
presented by various worshippers. In 
Ceylon a certain concession seems to have 
been made to popular feeling, or perhaps 
to a foreign government during the time 
of the Tamil kings, for the images of cer- 
tain Hindu deities are often to be seen m 
the temples, though they are always 
placed in a subordinate position and con- 
sidered as a kind of attendants upon the 
Buddha. We need not, however, blame 
the Tibetans very much for the fact that 
certain superstitions have crept into their 
Buddhism. The same thing happens in all 
countries, and with all religions, as time 
goes on. In Italy, for example, numbers 
of the peasants m the hills still follow 
what they call the old religion, and con- 
tinue even in the present day the worship 
of Bacchus, under an Etruscan name 
which antedates even the time of the 
Roman Empire. The Catholic priests 
quite recognise the existence of this older 
faith, and set themselves against it, but 
without avail. 

^Hn Southern Buddhism there is remark- 
ably little ceremony of any kind — practi- 
cally nothing indeed that in any way 
corresponds to the Christian service. 
When the people pay their morning visit 
to the temple they usually call upon the 
monks to recite for them the three guides 
and the five precepts, which they then 
repeat after him, but even this can hardly 
be called a public service, for it is recited 
not once at a set time, but for each group 
of people as they happen to arrive. There 
is another ceremony called Paritta or 
Pirit (which means ‘ blessings ’), but this is 
not performed in the temple itself nor at 
any stated times, but it is considered a 
good work on the part of the laity to 
celebrate any special occasion by giving a 
Pirit ceremony — that is to say by erecting 
and elaborately decorating a temporary 
building m which the ceremony is held. 
It consists of the chanting of benedictory 
verses from the sacred scriptures, and is 
carried on for a certain number of days, 
usually a fortnight, by relays of monks 
who relieve one another every hour.” 



The Rationale of the Order 
of the Star in the East 

VII. 


By The General Secretary. 

[The purpose of this series of articles is to present^ as clearly and consecutively as possible, 
the steps in thought which have led many members of the Order of the Star in the East to 
an intellectual conviction that the time is near at hand for the appearance of some great 
Spiritual Teacher in the world. 

The present chapter continues the analysis, commenced last month, of the features 
of a period of major transition {i,e., the period leading up to the birth of a new civilisation), 
and the application of this analysis to the time in which we are living.] 


I N our last chapter we had some- 
thing to say of that feeling of loss, 
of want, of dissatisfaction, which 
is so widely apparent to-day; 
the feeling that civilisation has 
reached a deadlock and that the 
world, instead of growing happier, 
is really growing less happy with the 
advance of knowledge and of power over 
Nature. To this feeling we gave the 
name of transition sickness,’’ implying 
that it is a common phenomenon in times 
when one age and dispensation is yielding 
to another ; and the name is in one way 
important, since it carries with it a 
certain attitude towards the disease. For 
it is clear that m finding in this distemper 
merely the psychological accompaniment, 
or token, of transition, we are led by our 
analysis of it to seek for its final resolution 
in the accomplishment of the process. 
As the goal is reached, the sickness will 
melt away. And, in fact, whatever sick- 
ness there was, was only the result of an 
inner growth or expansion, chafing against 
the forms of a tradition which could no 
longer express it. 


That this will be the view of members 
of the Order of the Star m the East is 
clear from the very nature of the belief 
which binds them together. For it will 
be hardly possible to believe in the near 
coming of a great Spiritual Teacher, in the 
sense in which most members of the 
Order understand these words (t.e., as of 
One supremely great), without at the 
same time believing that the influence of 
such a Great One will inaugurate a new 
era of enlightenment and of fuller and 
richer life for mankind. 

Those of us, therefore, who are members 
of the Order would hold that the stir and 
tumult, the difficulties and troubles of our 
age, are only temporary, and are leading 
up to a new and better condition of 
tffings. 

We believe that what we are witnessing 
in the world to-day is the birth of a new 
civilisation, and that the transition- 
process, which IS so puzzling and, withal, 
so alarming to many at the present 
moment, is really only what may be 
described as the breaking through of this 
civilisation into a world still ordered 
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according to the long-standing arrange- 
ments of the civilisation which is passing 
away. 

The result is a disharmony, showing 
itself in an intensification of problems, in 
an unusual strees of activity, in wide- 
spread discontent and uneasiness, often 
in positive suffering. Mankind to-day is 
between the upper and the nether mill- 
stones of two dispensations ; and this 
uncomfortable condition must continue 
until the old has finally yielded to the 
new, and the world has been definitely 
re-arranged in conformity with the de- 
mands of the coming order. 

Theoretically man realises enough, even 
now, of the demand which is being made 
upon him to yield to it, were he able, in a 
measure which would at once do away 
with most of his present troubles, solve 
his more pressing problems and ease his 
discontents. But there are influences 
which make it difficult for him, in practice, 
to achieve this ready capitulation. The 
force of sheer habit ; the many selfish 
interests with which established things 
are invariably involved ; ignorance as to 
the means by which ideals, recognised as 
theoretically desirable, are to be practi- 
cally brought about ; inertia and lack of 
moral energy ; the fear of the unknown ; 
and, last but not least, the absence of any 
widely authoritative voice, particularly of 
any compelling spiritual leadership — all 
these are obstructive factors to-day and 
make the passage from the old to the new 
order rough instead of smooth, slow in- 
stead of swift. 

And to these we have to add that 
mysterious intensification of antagonistic 
forces which seems always to prelude, in 
our world, a time of great and rapid 
advance towards higher and better con- 
ditions of life. 

But these are necessarily temporary. 
Not only does the emergence of a new 
civilisation at all imply, ex hypotheei, that 
it must ultimately win the day, but a 
glance at the movement of our times will 
show that these forces are, as a matter of 
fact, rapidly weakening. 

So profoundly adroit, moreover, is the 
manoeuvring of the World-Process, that 


the very forces which, at first sight, would 
seem to make progress impossible are 
those which, in the long run, make it 
inevitable. It is not, as a rule, until 
human ignorance and selfishness have 
produced an intolerable deadlock that 
reform begins to be practically considered. 
It is only when problems become menac- 
ing that they draw near to solution. In 
this way the really effective impulse in 
the direction of the ideal often comes to 
man, indirectly, from the very forces 
vhich would hold him in check. 


In order that the reader may under- 
stand quite clearly the way in which we 
look at these things, it is perhaps neces- 
sary to lay some emphasis upon this con- 
ception of a conscious Plan — of an Intelli- 
gence behind the movement of outer 
events, supremely aware of Its own in- 
tensions and supremely skilful in Its 
manipulation of the means whereby those 
intentions are to be realised. For it is the 
key to the whole of our reading of the 
movement of the age. 

I know that such words as Providence, 
the World-Purpose, the Spirit of the 
Age, the Zeitgeist^ etc., are frequently used 
in a somewhat vague and general way to 
indicate the existence of some large 
scheme or plan in human history. Many 
of us would make all this very definite 
and precise. 

We believe that every new phase in 
human evolution is a phase definitely 
planned out and prepared for in advance, 
that its special characteristics are fixed 
beforehand, and that these are designed to 
play a certain special part in the unfolding 
of the latent possibilities in human nature. 

Thus when we speak, as we do to-day, 
of the birth of a new civilisation, it should 
be clearly understood that we speak, not 
of something still to come into being, but 
of something already ^ in a certain sense, 
existing, and existing in great precision of 
detail. What has yet to happen is only 
the bringing down, the bringing through, 
the externalisation, the objectification 
(any phrase will do), of this civilisation 
into the outer world of to-day. 
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Wc conceive of it, in other words, as 
existing in the shape of what Plato would 
call an Idea in the Mind, or Minds, which 
direct and govern the evolution of our 
world ; and the process which is going on 
to-day is, from this standpoint, one of 
materialisation only. The difficulty of 
the process lies m the fact that the 
material m which it has to be embodied 
still bears the impress of a previous Idea ; 
and that, consequently, there has to be 
much effacing of old forms, much making 
plastic and malleable of stuff that is now set 
and rigid, before the new Idea can impose 
itself effectively upon the life of our time 

That, as has already been said, is what 
we mean by a time of transition. But, 
blurred and chaotic though the general 
outline of things may appear to be in such 
a time, this is a chaos due to imperfect 
outer manifestation only, and not to any 
indefiniteness in the Idea which is seeking 
expression. 

I hope that I have been able to make 
this point clear. In case I have not, I 
may perhaps add that a moment’s reflec- 
tion will show that a conception of this 
kind is one which is logically involved in 
the idea of any spiritually governed world. 
In such a world we have to suppose a 
Plan, and we have further to think of that 
Plan as existing in idea before it is 
actually worked out in concrete events. 
The realisation of the Plan must, there- 
fore, mean a gradual remoulding and 
manipulation of outer conditions, in the 
light of the end to be achieved. Thus, the 
moment we posit any kind of spiritual 
government for the world, we posit, by 
implication, the continuous working of 
ideas upon phenomena ; and History 
becomes the story, in reality, not of a 
succession of events, but of a succession of 
master concepts, each shaping the world, 
or its own special part of the world, for the 
time being, into its own idiom or likeness 
and each, m its turn, giving place even- 
tually to another. Outer history, from 
this point of view, is only the record of 
building and un-building, of re-building 
and of un-building again. And after all, 
what else is anything in life, as we know 
it, than this ? 


IL 

The same definiteness, then, which we 
see in the Idea, we see also in the method 
by which the realisation of the Idea is 
brought about. 

Everything here works together, and 
all forces, favourable and unfavourable, 
are made use of. Nature herself becomes 
an arch-conspirator, and Man becomes, 
according to circumstances, either a con- 
scious or an unconscious agent, but, in 
any case, an agent. 

Thus we shall find that, at a time when 
a New Order is about to come into being, 
the outer circumstances of life everywhere 
silently re-shape themselves in such a way 
that this New Order establishes itself, in 
outer fact, long before its inner life-giving 
principle has become part of the common 
consciousness of the age. That is 
Nature’s work, and she usually does 
it so effectually that, when the time 
for realisation of this principle comes, all 
that Man has to do, as a rule, is to recog- 
nise existing facts. 

He finds himself, that is, compelled to 
re-shape his former ideas, simply because 
outer conditions no longer correspond to 
them, and because, for that reason, he 
finds that they have become sterile and 
impotent. Being sterile and impotent, 
moreover, they lead, when he tries to 
apply them, to an impasse ; and an 
impasse j in times of urgency, is obviously 
fraught not only with discomfort, but 
often with suffering and with danger. 

In this way, just as a herd of wild 
elephants finds itself headed off on all 
sides until there is only one path open, 
namely that into the keddah, so mankind 
finds, sooner or later, that there is only 
one path, along which ease, security, 
happiness and general well-being are to be 
obtained, and that is the path which leads 
in the direction of the ideal which Nature 
is seeking to establish. 

Looked at from the point of view of 
Man himself, there are thus three courses 
open to him, three ways in which he can 
become an agent, (i) In the first place, 
he may be intuitive enough to catch 
something of the ideal of the future on 
his own account, in which case he will 
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probably become one of its prophets and 
interpreters, and will co-operate con- 
sciously with the movement. (2) In the 
second place, even though he be without 
any positive idealism of this kind, he may 
nevertheless find himself impelled towards 
the ideal by simple motives of self- 
interest. (3) In the third place, he may 
be amongst those who definitely resist it ; 
in which case, he will be helping to bring 
about one of those accentuated and pain- 
ful situations which must, sooner or later, 
end in a violent reaction — a reaction in 
the direction of the ideal. 

This, then, is what we mean when we 
say that the present time is one of the 
passing of one civilisation and the birth 
of another. We mean that there is to be 


witnessed in it a great co-operative pro- 
cess — God, Man and Nature all working 
together — which is engaged in materialis- 
ing in the outer world of men a New Order 
of life and thought, already conceived in 
the Divine Mind which is guiding human 
evolution. 

What we have to do now is to see if we 
can detect, in the actual changes which 
are going on so swiftly in the world around 
us to-day, anything of the nature of this 
process and of the new dispensation 
which they are engaged in bringing about. 

What IS this new civilisation, of which 
we speak, and where and how is it break- 
ing through into the world of our times ? 

E. A. WODEHOUSE. 


{To be continued.^ 


THE IMPERSONAL VISION. 


We can discern the Providence that 
rules the world if we possess two things — 
the power of seeing all that happens in 
respect of each thing, and a grateful 
disposition. 

It is for human beings to recognise the 
universe as governed by universal Law, 
and not only to raise their minds to the 
comprehension of it, but to enter into the 
views of the Creator, who must regard all 
interests equally ; we are to he, as it were, 
in league with him, to merge self in the 
universal Order, to think only of that, and 
its welfare. . . . By this elevation of view 
we are necessarily raised far above the con-' 
sideration of the petty events befalling our- 
selves. The grand effort of human reason 
is thus to rise to the abstraction or totality 
of entire nature. 

Epictetus. 


When a person first becomes aware of the 
ob'jects surrounding him, he observes them 
in relation to himself, and rightly so, for his 
whole fate depends upon whether they please 
or displease him, attract or repel, help 
or harm him. This quite natural way of 
looking at and 'judging things appears to be 
as easy as it is necessary. Nevertheless, 
a person is exposed through it to a thousand 
errors which often cause him shame and 
embitter his life. A far more difficult task 
do those undertake whose keen desire for 
knowledge urges them to strive to observe 
the objects of nature in themselves and in 
their relations to each other, for they soon 
miss the gauge which helped them when 
they, as persons, regard the objects m 
reference to themselves personally. They 
lack the gauge of pleasure and displeasure, 
attraction and repulsion, usefulness and 
harmfulness, this gauge they have to re- 
nounce entirely, they should as dispas- 
sionate, and so to speak divine, beings seek 
and examine what is, and not what gratifies. 

Goethe. 



Notes and Comments 

[The pages under this heading are chiefly reserved for matters of interest to members of 
the Order of the Star in the East.^ 

THE THEOSOPHICAL VIEW AS TO THE WORLD-TEACHER. 


A correspondent writes from New 
Zealand, to ask for a clear explanation of 
Mrs. Besant's use of certain terms in her 
Star address at the Adyar Theosophical 
Convention, published in the March issue 
of this magazine. He writes : — 

“ Am I right in concluding from Mrs 
BesanPs address that the Buddha was the 
World-Teacher up till the last time He passed 
away, when he handed over the position to 
the Lord Maitreya (the Spiritual Name, I 
presume) who manifested in the body as Sri 
Knshna, and about 500 yeairs later, once 
again, as the Christ ? " 

The reply is that our correspondent is 
correct in his conclusion as to Mrs. 
Besant’s view, and that of large numbers 
of Theosophists ; the view being that the 
position of World-Teacher is a great 
office in that Occult Hierarchy which rules 
and protects our world, and that this 
office is filled by a succession of Great 
Beings, each of whom holds it for a 
certain epoch or world-cycle, and then, 
passing on to higher work, hands it over 
to His Successor. 

Many Theosophists, among whom 
Mrs. Besant is one, believe that the 
Great Teacher, known as the Lord 
Buddha, held this office for many thou- 
sands of years, incarnating time after 
time as the World-Teacher up to the 
incarnation in which He reached the 
supreme initiation of Buddhahood, and 
that His great Brother, known to Oc- 
cultists as the Lord Maitreya, then suc- 
ceeded to His Office. The first manifesta- 
tion of the Lord Maitreya as the official 
World-Teacher (if the expression may be 
used) was, they believe, as the child Sri 
Krishna in India (not the Sri Krishna of 
the Mahahharata) some four centuries 


B.C. ; the second manifestation was as 
the Christ. In this latter manifestation, 
they hold that He took the body prepared 
for Him by the disciple Jesus, entering it 
at the moment of the baptism and using 
it for the three years of the Ministry. 

Our correspondent goes on to ask, — in 
connection with the Great Teacher whom 
so many Theosophists (amongst others) are 
expecting shortly to appear amongst 
men — how it is that Mrs. Besant can say 
that He is not an Avatara {i,e.^ a special 
incarnation of Deity) and yet can speak 
of Him as “ the Lord.” 

The answer is that the word “ Lord,” 
as a term of reverence, can be applied to 
any Mighty Being like a World-Teacher, 
even though, from the occult point of 
view, there may be other Beings {e.g., 
Avataras and others) at loftier levels even 
than His. To speak of the Lord ” does 
not mean that there are no other Lords. 

Our correspondent should understand 
that, for Theosophists, the scale of life 
stretches right up to the Unnameabie One 
whose Life sustains all the Universes, and 
that, between that ineffable height and 
the lowliest form of life, every step of the 
ladder is filled. The Ruler of a solar 
system, supreme though He be within 
that system, is thus only one of the 
Servants of some still Mightier Power, 
Whose sway includes a larger area of mani- 
festation ; and so on, step by step, up to 
the Logoi of Universes, and beyond Them 
to Those within whose life even Universes 
are synthesized, and yet further onward 
to the Absolute Which includes all. 

To get the feeling” of the Theosophical 
conception of things, we must not be 
afraid to let the imagination soar ; and. 
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from this point of view — the view which 
sees the whole of Nature with its universes^ 
Its galaxiesj its uncountable solar systems^ 
and the worlds belonging to them, all as 
parts of one mighty mechanism — it is 
easy to see that there can be greater 
Beings, in the vast scale of life, than the 
World-Teacher of a particular world- 
period on a particular planet m a par- 
ticular solar system. 

One class of such greater Beings, ac- 
cording to the Theosophical teaching, is 
that denoted by the Sanscrit name Avaiara 
(lit., " one who descends ”). This word, 
in the technical Theosophical terminology, 
is used to denote a Great Being who, after 
countless ages of upward climbing, has 
reached the utmost height of evolution 
possible within the limits of a single solar 
system, t e,, the complete union of His 
consciousness with that of the Logos, the 
Ruler, or God of that system. Such a 
Great One then remains as a living Centre 
in the life of that Logos, ready to descend, 
at long intervals, as a special Incarnation 
of Divinity, to any of the worlds within 
the system which may need such exalted 
help. 

The distinction between such a Great 
One and the World-Teacher (m fact, be- 
tween such a Great One and any of Those 
mighty Beings who form the Occult 
Hierarchy, of our earth) is, quite simply, 
that He has (so far as our system is con- 
cerned) reached the goal, while all These, 
no matter how high, are still climbing 
upward towards it. And amongst them, 
at a certain level, is the Great One who, 
for the time being (^.^., for a particular 
world-period, or age), happens to be filling 
the office of World-Teacher. 

In this sense it is perfectly true, as our 
correspondent goes on to say, that — 

"It is self-evident that Mrs. Besant does 
not accept the Christ as an Avatara ; also 
that it seems equally certain that she is not 
looking for the coming of an Avatara at the 
present time.” 


Two points should, however, be borne 
in mind, by readers in connection with 
the whole matter under discussion : — 


(1) The first is that, in order to deal 
with the particular difficulty which we 
feel to be in the mind of our correspondent, 
we have tried to emphasise the conception 
of the existence of loftier Beings in 
the Universe than the World-Teacher 
(during the present cycle) of our 
earth. This is apt to be misconstrued, if 
we are not careful, owing to the fact of 
our human limitations. That is to say, 
it IS likely to be taken as belittling, in 
some way, the glory and the wisdom of 
the World-Teacher. Let us make it quite 
clear to ourselves that, although in the 
unimaginable Reality of things, there 
must conceptually be greater heights, 
yet, in relation to our pigmy selves, the 
stature of the World-Teacher (as Theo- 
sophy thinks of Him) is one that touches 
the stars, and that the utmost reverence 
of which human nature is capable is 
something altogether inadequate to fill 
the measure of His greatness. 

(2) The second point to remember, — 
and one about which every member of 
the Order of the Star in the East should 
be very clear — is that nothing which Mrs. 
Besant, or any other Theosophist, believes 
has any binding force upon the Order or 
its members. Many members of the 
Order are Theosophists and have the 
utmost love and respect for their great 
leader, but they would be the last to 
demand that Theosophical beliefs or 
doctrines should be, directly or implicitly, 
binding upon the Order. 

The wording of the first of the Order’s 
DeclaraHon of Principles has been 
expressly designed m order to avoid the 
countless theological differences which 
would otherwise inevitably arise. The 
object of the Order is that the world 
should, as far as possible, be purified and 
made ready for the reception of some 
mighty Messenger of God in the near 
future. With the identity of that Mes- 
senger the Order, as such, does not con- 
cern itself, leaving each of its members 
absolutely free to think of Him as he will. 

The same tolerance, and respect for 
liberty of thought, which the Order ob- 
serves, should be observed by its members 
also. It is not the business of any member 
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to instruct his feiiow-members as to how 
they should think, or not think, about the 
Teachei : and if there be any idea 
of this kind in the mind of our corres- 
pondent (as other communications from 


him would seem to indicate), we most ear- 
nestly counsel him to leave it on one side, 
and, — while following himself the path 
which seems best for him — to allow others, 
in the same way, to follow their own paths. 


TWO VISIONS. 

[The following experiences, which have been received from two theosophical friends, — the 
first a woman, the second a man — may interest our readers.] 


The Anti- One night, not long ago, I had 

Christ, a terrible dream, so vivid and 
forceful that the effect lasted 
all the day afterwards. 

I dreamt that I suddenly came face to 
face with the personified total of the evil 
forces operating behind the war. The 
appearance was dark and terrible beyond 
words to express, yet full of the most 
extraordinary power and will. I met it 
wearing the form of a tall, splendidly- 
built man, clothed in black, whose pale, 
sallow face expressed super-human power 
and concentrated force. All around him 
rolled murky clouds, radiating from him 
on all hands was a magnetism of tremen- 
dous strength and power. I came up 
first against the radiating magnetism, and 
knew at once instinctively that here was 
something I must fight with all the powers 
of my soul. But alas 1 my powers of 
resistance proved nothing. The streams 
of evil magnetism went through me, pos- 
sessed me, completely paralysed me, and, 
as they enveloped me, it seemed to me 
that I became engulfed in an awful sense 
of desolation, such as must belong to the 
nethermost pit of Hell. Every power of 
my soul was numbed. The force which 
held me was cold and strong and pitiless, 
like nothing one could imagine. It felt 
like pure undiluted strength, concentra- 
tion, wholly evil. In it was no spark of 
pity, understanding, light. It was a 
howling desolation of extraordinary power 
and concentrated purpose, so entirely 
without “ humanity ” as to give one the 
sense of being absolutely un-human. With 
one’s sense of horror was mixed tremen- 
dous awe. 


Paralysed in that hell-grip, the sense 
of such utter helplessness was ghastly. 
Only a tiny inner spark remained free, and 
with that spark I knew that only one 
Power on earth could withstand this 
force, the Power of the Great White 
Lodge. So I felt this was the Anti-Christ — 
the gathering into one form of the powers 
of Darkness working for separation. For 
the world’s sake may He come soon Who 
is The Christ, eternally in Union, and 
therefore again and again The World’s 
Redeemer and Saviour. 

I awoke with a sense of awe and horror 
unspeakable. 


A Vision in It was early morning. I sat 
Meditation, in the place where I am 
accustomed to meditate, but 
on this particular morning meditation 
was more difficult than usual. A restless 
night had left me unrefreshed, and the 
weariness, added to turbulence of mind, 
made it impossible to find any peace. 
Waves of uneasy emotion intermingled 
with surges of rebellious thought, and I 
was just despairing of controlling my un- 
ruly vehicles. Already late in beginning, 
my allotted time was rapidly passing away 
and I feared I must confess to failure for 
that day, when a sudden fierce effort 
gripped the whirling thoughts and all was 
peace. The consciousness opened out, 
and I seemed to be standing on a high 
place apart and looking out over the mul- 
titudes of men — a countless horde of 
humanity. The earth was covered with 
them as far as could be seen. Yet, al- 
though they could be seen distinctly, both 
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collectively and individually, they seemed 
to be enveloped and to live in an enduring 
darkness, a murky twilight that blinded 
and illusioned. This fog was real and yet 
it was not real — real to those who lived 
in it it yet presented no barrier to those 
who w'ere above it w^ho were not prevented 
from seeing into its lowest depths. 

But high above the crowd and the 
darkness there hung a great aureole of 
light whose centre was a triangle of fearful 
brilliance which no man could bear to 
look upon, yet the vision of it could not 
be escaped by those who were able to look 
beyond the twilight. This triangle ivas 
always the same shape whether it was 
looked at from below, above, or from any 
side, yet it neither turned nor moved, but 
simply filled the sky with its magnificence. 
So large was it that its size could not be 
measured by the most expanded con- 
sciousness, so that even it filled the Uni- 
verse ; but at the same time it was so 
small that, if one narrowed one’s percep- 
tions to a point, one found the Triangle 
and the Light reflected in the heart of 
every atom. From the Heart of the 
Radiance there emerged, pouring down 
upon the humanity below, a vast number 
of tiny rays, so fine that each could hardly 
be seen by itself, but all together making 
up a mighty cloud. The end of each ray 
was embedded in the heart of a man who 
dwelt in the lower darkness, but most of 
the men were unconscious of it. Occa- 
sionally one of those who lived in the 
gloom would raise his head and look at 
the light, seen dimly through the darkness 
that surrounded him. Of those who 
looked some looked once and not again. 
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but usually when one had so looked he 
seemed never just the same afterwards, 
and from time to time paused to look 
again. And I observed that those who 
looked the most frequently began grad- 
ually to grow m stature above their 
fellows and to produce m themselves a 
reflection of that mighty light wath which 
they were linked. As this went on, their 
link with the splendour increased in size 
and strength and so allowed a more abun- 
dant life to flow along it and out from them 
to their fellow-men. The links grew and 
increased thus m size as the stature grew 
right up to the stage before the last until 
they became mighty < hannels carrying an 
immense torrent of life. But in the tallest 
of ail, those who were the perfect men, 
there was no link to be seen ; they were one 
with the Spirit and it was one with them 

Of those who could see the Light there 
were many, but of those who actually 
overtopped the darkness there were com- 
paratively few, and, as the measure oi 
growth increased, the numbers became 
rapidly smaller still, until of the greatest — 
the perfect ones — the number was appal- 
lingly small (only a few dozens at most) 
when compared with the unnumbered 
myriads of the lower world. But so vast 
were their auras and so mighty their 
consciousness that they were conscious at 
every point of the multitude and included 
every part of it within themselves. And 
so the vision faded and I returned again 
to the lower darkness, but I had seen. 

The Heart of Every Man is Linked 
WITH THE Heart of Eternity, 
Strengthen the Link. 

j- p. 


{The Editor of the Herald of the Star mill be glad to receive other 
experiences of this kind from readers.) 


HERALD NOTES. 


After a great deal of experimentation 
and the putting of heads together a new 
cover has been selected for the Herald of 
the Star, At one time it was thought 
that we might have a pictorial cover, em- 
bodying in some way the idea of the 
Star. But this proved to be imprac- 


ticable, and it is probable that our readers 
will, in the long run, weary less of the 
plain and unpretentious style of cover 
that has been selected. The “ Star ” blue, 
it will be observed (or the nearest we 
could get to it in Printer’s ink), has been 
retained in the lettering. 
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The perfect cover lias^ no doubt, yet to 
be evolved out of the inner consciousness 
of some artistic Star member ; but for 
the nonce, we hope, this will do. 

^ 5iC * 

The Herald of the Star, through the 
generosity of a friend, has now 200 more 
free copies than it had, each month, for 
disposal in any quarter where, in the 
opinion of its readers, it would be wel- 
come. Naturally, at this time, hospitals 
and soldiers’ camps suggest themselves to 
the mind. Any of our readers, therefore, 
who feel that they could dispose of a 
certain number of copies in this way are 
requested to write to the Sub-Editor, 16, 
Tavistock Square, London, W.C., and 
state how many copies they require. 
They are asked also to give the address 
of the hospitals, or other places, to 
which they propose giving the copies, 
in order that there may be no overlapping 
among readers ignorant of each others’ 
intentions. 

* ♦ J*c 

Among the forthcoming articles in the 
Herald of the Star will be a descriptive 
report, by Mr. Huntly Carter, of the 
Summer Meeting, organised by Prof. 
Patrick Geddes and Dr. Gilbert Slater, 
to discuss The War, Its Social Tasks and 
Problems. The Meeting takes place at 
King’s College, Strand, London, and will 
last from July 12-31. Its aim is described 
in the printed prospectus as that of pre- 
senting a sociological (geographical, his- 
torical and economic) Interpretation of 
the War and related problems,” and 
this task is to be carried out under 
the auspices of a strong committee 
and with the help of a long list of 
able lecturers. Mr. Huntly Carter will 
be remembered as the writer of the 
article on The Spiritual Aim of Civic 
Reconstruction y in the May number of 
this magazine, in which he dealt with 
some of the main principles of Prof. 
Geddes’ work. His report of the Summer 
Meeting will appear in our September issue. 

♦ * » 

A subject which is interesting an ever 
growing number of people nowadays is 
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that of Reincarnation. For ages a doc- 
trine familiar to the thought of the East, 
it IS becoming more and more an object 
of respectful interest in the West, and 
many thoughtful Western minds are be- 
ginning to accept it as at least an intel- 
ligent working hypothesis, wherewith to 
explain some of the more difficult prob- 
lems of human life and destiny. In 
order to meet this growing interest, the 
Herald of the Star proposes to print in 
each of its next few numbers, an article 
on the subject of Reincarnation, dealing 
with the doctrine from different points of 
view. Amongst these will be an ad- 
mirably lucid chapter on Growth 
Through Reincarnation,” which Mr. Irving 
S. Cooper has permitted us to reprint from 
his book Theosophy Simplified which 
has recently been published in the U.S.A. 
This will, we hope, appear in our August 
number. In September, there will be an 
article by Mr. F. S. Snell (whose remark- 
able “ Introduction to the Study of 
Theosophy,” in the February, March 
and April numbers of the Herald of 
the StaVy attracted so much interest) on 

The Theory of Reincarnation.” This will 
possibly be followed by an article on “ The 
Logical Steps in Thought Leading Up to 
the Doctrine of Reincarnation,” by the 
writer of these notes. It is hoped that 
other articles on the subject will be 
secured. 

* * 

Our frontispiece this month is by Mr. 
Horace Wooller, a member of our Order, 
who combines a wonderful sense of colour 
with deep mystical feeling. Mr. Wooller’s 
pastel drawings were eagerly bought up 
at the time when the Star shop in Regent 
Street was in existence. Since then he 
has had fewer openings for reaching the 
public ; but those who wish to see more 
of his work should apply to the Sub- 
Editor of the Herald of the Star, 16, 
Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 

* * :|e 

Our frontispiece next month will be by 
anoAer member of the Order, Miss 
Sybil Barham. 

E. A. WODEHOUSEj 

Sub-Editor. 


Printed for the Publishers by Hudsom & Kiarns. Ltd.. Hatfield Street. London, S E 
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Nature. 


My brow and throat and bosom gleam 
Wild with the blaze of varied beam. 

The while my blissful limbs are bound 
With sparkling jewels in glory wound ; 
And all my girdle^ s loosened zone 
Flashes in flames of fiery stone. 
Dancing with light about my girth 
And hidden passionate depths of Earth, 
I breathe, I sigh, the emerald wakes 
To foliage and forest lakes, 

Into ail that may be seen 
Of wide and undulating sheen 
That clothes me in my goddess^green ; 
The ruby blossoms to the rose, 

The sapphire into hyacinth goes, 

Out of seas and out of skies 
To Aphrodite's limpid eyes ; 

The dewy diamond's wind and rain 
Turn human tears of joy and pain ; 


Charmed stones await the hour 

When their still hues shall wake and flower, 

O Princess Nature slumbering ! 

Indeed the daughter of a King, 

For Beauty royal-horn above 
Tarries the princely eyes of Love ; 

And men shall say that she is dead 
Because she dreams ere warrior-wed, 

Till stirring from the Age's power 
She wakens in her bridal hour, 

And greets at last the Hero, Man, 

From martyrdom Promethean 
To offer, suffering his eyes, 

Her bosom's purest sanctities, 

With blushes of a thousand blooms 
Her sudden conscious love illumes, 

Which earth and air and ocean feel, 
Trembling at their divine ideal, 

L. A. Compton-Rickett. 




By G. S. Arundale. 

[It should he clearly understood that the contents of In the Starlight " are the personal 
views of the writer. Neither the Head nor the Order are at all responsible for them. But 
the writer feels he is more useful to his readers in expressing freely his own thoughts and 
feeling, than if he were to confine himself to hare chronicles of events and to conventional 
ethical expressions.] 


W HEN I was speaking the 
other day on the quali- 
fications for becoming the 
disciple of one of the great 
Teachers, I endeavoured 
to lay stress on the fact that the con- 
crete ideal is as useful a factor in progress 
as the abstract. A friend, in speaking 
to me after the meeting, feared lest the 
concrete ideal would either, sooner or 
later, be found less ideal than at first 
thought, or would starve all individual 
effort. My friend thought, in fact, that 
the abstract ideal throws you back upon 
yourself, while the concrete throws you 
forward to lean upon something outside 
yourself. I know this is a difficulty for 
many people. We are all, indeed, in the 
position of having to learn the lesson of 
self-dependence, but I contend that the 
word Self ’’ should be spelt with a 
capital S,” so as to refer it to the great 
Self which is as much without us as 
within. 

God embodies Himself as much in the 
concrete as in the abstract. We see 
around us trees, flowers, creatures — these 
are but concrete concentrations of Him- 
self in special forms, and are as much to 


be built into our natures as any of the 
virtues which we seek to acquire. It is 
true, of course, that we must become 
good, that we must become pure, that we 
must become wise. But it is equally 
true that we must become one with that 
which lives outside us, and God mani- 
festing in nature is as much a goal to us 
as is God manifesting in virtue. At 
certain stages of growth one actually 
does seem to become one with the life 
one sees around one. Many who read 
these lines will, doubtless, at some time 
or other, have felt that touch of the 
higher life which has given them a sense 
of identity, either with the landscape at 
which they have been looking, or with 
some creature — human or sub-human— 
to which their affection has gone out. 
People, who seek to exclude either the 
abstract or the concrete from their 
scheme of life, lead very one-sided 
existences, for God is as concrete as He is 
abstract ; as abstract as He is concrete. 

m Tif 

I FEEL very strongly, myself, that 
virtue, purer than mine, and em- 
bodied in human form, may become, 
for any individual, a very strong aid in 
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the treading of the path which leads to 
the great Realities. I quite admit that 
the promise of perfection may be seen as 
clearly in the tree and in the animal as 
in the human being. I concede, equally, 
that perfection is to be seen in the ab- 
stract ideal. But I cannot help feehng 
that to see in another the qualities one is 
eager to develop in oneself is a high and 
powerful incentive to make further effort. 
I feel that I ought to be able, some time 
or other, to do that which others, belong- 
ing to my type of life, have been able to 
accomplish. Such people are, as it were, 
sign posts indicating to me that there ts 
a path ahead of me which I can tread, 
inasmuch as I see by their footsteps that 
they have trodden it before me. If my 
vision were clear the tree would tell me 
this just as well, so would the animal. 
But I have not yet arrived at such a 
clarity of vision, and I believe my 
function — at least to the animal kingdom 
— is to be a sign post for them, just as an 
individual, further advanced than my- 
self, acts as a sign post for me. Further, 
it is most useful to see how other people, 
more endowed with virtues than one- 
self, apply their higher standard to the 
world in which both they and you are 
dwelling. People often complain that 
the Sermon on the Mount cannot be 
practised in modem days, I venture to 
think that if we had a greater longing to 
recognise leaders and to follow them, we 
should see more clearly how the Sermon 
on the Mount may be applied by those 
who live rightly, just as much in the 
modem turmoil of civilisation as in the 
calm retreat of an ascetic life. But then, 
we are so strongly convinced of the need 
of self-dependence — and we spell “ self ” 
with a little s ’’ — that we go to the 
extreme of repelling guidance from the 
outside. We cannot realise that true 
guidance is both within us and outside, 
and that the one may be tested and con- 
trolled by the other. Most of us do not 
want leaders until circumstances force 
them upon us, and the result is that, since 
we do not want them, they do not appear. 

Now, part of the task of the Order of 
the Star in the East in preparing the way 


for the coming of a great World-Teacher 
is to try and make the world feel the 
necessity for leaders. Just now, in 
England, we are realising this necessity. 
We all talk about the need for a strong 
man, who will take the affairs of the 
nation in hand and guide them to a 
triumphant conclusion. Whether we 
shall remember this lesson when the war 
is over is another matter — at least we 
know it now. I suppose this is the first 
stage in the realisation, that, while the 
God within us is the final arbiter of our 
individual destinies, the God without us, 
especially if of the type of life to which 
we belong, will prove a most valuable 
adjunct in the process of our evolution. 
The child must, indeed, be taught to 
stand alone, but this does not exclude the 
equal need for loving guidance on the 
part of its elders. 

We must all grow together, at what- 
ever level of spintual growth we may 
respectively be. The mineral needs the 
vegetable, and grows with it. The vege- 
table needs the animal, and grows with it. 
The animal needs the human, and grows 
with him. The human needs the super- 
Man. Similarly, the super-Man needs the 
human, the animal the vegetable, the 
vegetable the mineral. We all know how 
It can be done ; for example, by helping 
some young creature dependent upon us 
through loving kindness towards it. I 
sometimes fear lest those who are such 
strong adherents of the purely abstract 
are like those children who want to do 
what their parents do not think good for 
them. The wise parent lets the child 
learn by experience that true parental 
guidance makes for strength and not for 
weakness. The child is allowed to make 
his mistakes, but the child, sooner 
or later, returns to the wise parent, and 
joins his own special tone of wisdom to 
that which the elder expresses. We can- 
not be wise alone, for unity is the essence 
of all worth in any virtue. 

iie « 

I AM afraid lest some of my readers 
may imagine that I suggest that no 
one ought to think for himself. This 
is far from my intention. We must, in- 
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deed, think for ourselves, and act for 
ourselves, but if we are wise we shall 
watch how those act, whose circles of 
consciousness are wider than our own. 
It IS true of the spiritual world, as it is 
true of any other world, that we can 
always learn from those who know more 
than we know ourselves. The boy or 
girl m the school learns from the teacher ; 
the clerk in the office learns from the 
experience of clerks who have been 
longer in the business than himself ; the 
politician gains experience from those 
whose political experience extends over a 
longer period than his own ; the young 
teacher learns from the experience of the 
older teacher. I do not deny, of course, 
that one’s own mistakes are more valu- 
able educators than the experience of 
other people ; but I think we can learn 
from both. And I certainly feel that 
principles of conduct can be as easily 
learned by intelligently watching those 
who apply them more successfully than 
we do ourselves, as by personally ex- 
periencing the suffering caused by our 
own ignorance. I am quite aware that 
the devotee of the individual often tends 
to throw the burden upon the one he 
worships rather than bear it himself, but 
I feel equally certain that the devotee of 
the abstract principle often allows him- 
self to be possessed by that principle 
instead of merely using it as an instru- 
ment for his work. The hero-worshipper, 
at the lower stage of his growth, is often 
weak. The principle worshipper, at the 
lower stage of his growth, is often hard. 
Both defects have to be overcome, and 
each must learn the value of a tem- 
perament which may not happen to be 
dominant in his own particular nature. 

« 9K 

P eople who are quite definite 
with regard to the need for 
leadership are often curiously 
unable to apply the principle in 
everyday life. Recognising the existence 
of Masters, of great Teachers, they fail to 
understand that there are many grades of 
elders between themselves and the par- 
ticular Master to Whom they look. I know 
many earnest workers who long most 
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ardently to know their Guru and yet take 
no scientific steps to reach Him. Nature 
does not proceed by leaps and bounds, 
she grows by degrees — each stage merging 
into the next above and emerging from 
the one below. Now the same principle 
applies as regards our spiritual elders. 
True it is that the Masters Themselves 
are our spiritual rulers, but between them 
and ourselves are our spiritual elders 
whom we have to learn to know and to 
follow. How is It possible to follow the 
Master unless we have been training 
ourselves to understand and follow some- 
one of lesser spiritual station than He 
and yet far beyond our level of evolution ? 
There are people living in the world to-day, 
living among us and perhaps known to 
us, whom we should do well to study and 
then to follow as our leaders. I do not 
wish to mention names lest I wound the 
feelings of some of my readers by omitting 
names of leaders revered by them. But 
I hope that every single member of the 
Order of the Star in the East, apart from 
any principles he may have as regards 
the need for self-dependence, has someone 
near him (either in spirit or physically) to 
whom he is able to look for inspiration 
and for guidance. Some may tell me 
that they only need the Master. My 
reply is that the only way to know the 
Master is to reach Him by degrees through 
those greater than ourselves and yet less 
than He. Only those, I think, who have 
learned that their freedom increases as 
they serve those greater than themselves 
are ready to stand in the presence of the 
Master — " in Whose service is perfect 
freedom.” Freedom must come by de- 
grees, and perfect freedom must be 
reached through degrees of imperfect 
freedom : perfect service through degrees 
of ever-decreasing imperfect service. 

« 4c « 

W HAT does this mean, if true, 
for each one of us ? It means 
that however much our tem- 
peraments may lead us to deal with 
abstractions apart from, and as almost 
opposed to, individuals, we have never- 
theless the duty of realising that the oft- 
repeated cry principles are ever greater 
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than persons ” does not mean that per- 
sons must always stand between us and 
our principles. Persons^ after all, are but 
imperfect manifestations of principles, 
and in my opinion it is a mistake to draw 
a hard and fast line between persons and 
principles as if both were not parts of one 
great whole. 

Every individual ahead of us is a 
living proof — embodied — of the inevitable 
triumphant conclusion to all our efforts 
and to all our struggles. They have 
achieved that for which we now are strug- 
gling, and because they have achieved, 
therefore we must conquer too. The 
Master is this proof too, but it is as yet 
hard for us to imagine the possibility of 
our own perfection : easier to realise that 
which is living in our world and still a little 
of it. One of the greatest comforts I 
have known is the realisation that we are 
not expected to become perfect ere 
discipleship is possible, that the greater 
spiritual power of brethren further on the 
path than myself may yet be accompanied 
by the remains of the struggle in the 
shape of weaknesses and incomplete 
knowledge. This comfort comes to me 
through the recognition of my leaders in 
the world itself. How hopeless to achieve 
if there seemed to be but an unfathomable 
gulf yawning between me and the Master 
on the other side ! How hopeless to 
achieve if, between perfection and my 
ignorance, there were no stages at which 
others are standing in front of me 1 For 
the time we may be satisfied with prin- 
ciples apart from persons, or with persons 
apart from principles, but sooner or later, 
with an increasing knowledge of the unity, 
we know that part of the beauty of 
cherished principles lies in the fact that 
we may see them at all stages of their 


growth — from the closed bud in the 
earliest period to the completed bloom of 
the perfected flower, but with all the 
beauties of the opening bud open to our 
gaze in those around us. The flower 
within us is the more beautiful and the 
more precious when we know how it will 
look, not only when fully opened, but also 
when but a little fuller than it is with us 
at present. We know what to expect 
and what must inevitably come — and this 
knowledge saves us from despair. 

Sf! * * 

F or each one of us there is someone 
even now living in the world to whom 
we may look for inspiration and 
courage. He (or she) may become our 
Master or may lead us to our Master ; 
but we must keep our eyes open to follow 
leaders when we recognise them. Perfect 
freedom is our goal, but there is no perfect 
freedom without perfect service, and the 
road to perfect service lies through the 
imperfect service of all whom in our 
hearts we know to be our spiritual 
superiors along any line of growth. 

To meet our leaders, we must learn to 
help those who need our help ; for only 
shall we know our helpers if we ourselves 
become helpers of those around. The more 
each one of us learns to be of use in the 
world, the nearer are we to those who will 
guide us into paths of greater usefulness 
still. If you are not striving to become a 
leader to those who need your guidance, 
how shall you receive guidance from your 
own elders ? You are never alone when 
you are striving to help others out of 
their loneliness, but you must not expect 
to be with your leader unless you yourself 
are a leader to those who are destined to 
reach the Light through you. 

G. S, Arundale. 



Edward Carpenter 

A Prophet of Democracy 

By James H. Cousins, 


[J^ mil he seen that thts article contains no quotations ^ the reason being that short quotation 
from T awards Democracy ” is difficulty while long quotation is obviously impossible. It is 
suggested^ iherefovey that those interested should read the follomng poems by Edward 
Carpenter y in the order named: ** After Civilization " The Word Democracy ** In 
a Manufacturing Townf^ The Curse of Property “ The Meaning of it Allf* These 
Populations Underneath and After Allf* ** 1 Behold Well-pleased The Elder 
Soldierf* These are key poemSy and their sequence follows the wriier^s line of pre- 
sentation. 1 


1 "^ HERE is something specially 
precious in the memory of a 
phrase that one finds after 
many days in all the majesty 
of paper and covers. The 
printed word seems to give some subtle 
ratification to the remembered speech ; at 
the same time the infusion of life by con- 
tact with the original source^ or by some 
link other than cold print, imparts a 
strange vitality to the utterance. I cannot 
imagine what the poetry of Rabindranath 
Tagore would be to me if I could read the 
printed page without the memory of the 
ceremonial voice and illuminatmg hand of 
W. B. Yeats, as he declaimed poem after 
poem in the small hours of the morning in 
a home of the Spirit and the Arts in 
Normandy, long before the name of the 
quiet Indian was set in the front rank of 
English literature. And now there comes 
the shock of happy surprise as I come upon 
familiar phrases in Edward Carpenter’s 
latest book — “ The Healing of Nations ” 
— that carry me back to a garden in the 
North Derbyshire dales in which I first 
heard living words, straight from one of 


the world’s master minds, that are now 
set out in print to share the immortality 
of Ruskin for style, Carlyle for thought, 
and Carpenter himself for dreams that 
the future will translate into actuality. 

When I first met Edward Carpenter in 
his country home some miles west of 
ShefiSeld, the European War was a twelve- 
month in the future. When I met him 
again it was in full blast ; yet it did not 
seem to make much difference. When 
one has spent the conscious part of a life- 
time of seventy years in devotion to the 
battle against man’s inhumanity to man 
and woman, a mere change of venue and 
objective in struggle does not count for 
much. Number and volume and the 
realisation that comes of contiguity in 
tidal or place, are effective to the rudi- 
mentary mind ; but to the seer to whom 
many awakened lives have brought the 
power to call the distant near and see the 
present as though it were the past, prin- 
ciples only matter. So it came about that 
while the war touched the heart of the 
poet of democracy, it did not turn his 
head. Like his illustrious and equally 
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venera!>le contemporary, Anatole France, 
he sought for ways to be of service to 
wounded soldiers ; but on the subject of 
warfare itself he was too well fixed m the 
truth that behind the phenomenon stands 
the vicious system that he has pilloned in 
his book, Civilisation, its Cause and 
Cure,^^ to become a mere resonator of 
transitory passions, of new love for the 
old enemy France, or new hatred for the 
old ally Germany. His new book, to 
which I have referred, is marked by the 
classic repose, and detachment from par- 
tial allegiances, through which alone the 
conditions of the peace past understand- 
ing may be glimpsed. 

But my mind goes back with greatest 
clarity to my first tramp across the hills 
to Holmesfield and down into the valley 
where lies the hamlet of Milthorpe in 
which the author of “ Towards Demo- 
cracy ” built his plain but commodious 
home thirty years ago, and in which that 
literary embodiment of the thoughts and 
feelings of an intrinsically simple and 
therefore honest life grew up, less as a 
book by Edward Carpenter than as a 
spiritual comrade who gathered up the 
essence of the poet’s life, and left the 
accidents to perish with each day. 

What struck me most vividly about 
him as he welcomed me on the doorstep 
among the lights and shades of trees and 
creeping plants, was a curious blend of 
youth and age. His hand had the tremble 
of many winters, but his eye had the 
steady clearness of eternal spring. I had 
figured him mentally from his writings, as 
four-square in general, and smooth of 
grain — that was the prose view — but cut 
irregularly with notches along the edges 
like a human ogham-stone — that was the 
view derived from the Whitmanic method 
of his poetry. I found him, instead, rather 
nearer the mathematical definition of a 
line : length without breadth ; but the 
definition ends with the tall and slender 
physical frame : it has no equation with 
the spacious mind. His litheness and 
straightness were astonishing in one to 
whom the whole intellectual world of 
England was about to do honour on his 
reaching the end of his seventieth year. 


When he sat down beside me on the sofa 
in his writing-room, to discuss the Irish 
literary movement, he tucked his legs 
up under him like a tailor. Later in the 
evening, in a neighbouring barn where a 
club of country boys and girls meets 
under Carpenter’s presidency for social 
intercourse, and sometimes the perform- 
ance of a play, the aged poet with the 
head and beard of Meredith led off a dance 
with a suffragette who had twice done 
time. 

It is likely that Carpenter’s flexibility 
of body — and some measure of his flexi- 
bility of mind as shown in his new book — 
arises from his simple and natural life. 
He refuses to be branded a “ vegetarian 
on principle,” since many of the things 
that people regard as principles are only 
infirm props of self-righteousness. He is 
a vegetarian because he — the whole man 
physical and psychical — prefers the 
colours, odours and atmosphere of nuts, 
fruits, cereals and vegetables to the other 
things. He will set no rules and regula- 
tions round himself or anyone else. Con- 
duct, to earn his admiration, must be the 
natural expression of the inner life. For 
this reason he himself had resigned col- 
legiate honours and a career in the church, 
and taken to market-gardening as a 
means of diminishing the enforced econo- 
mic dependence of people on one another. 

This is one of the keys to his life. It 
explains his socialism and his feminism, 
and lifts his work above the narrow, and 
at present necessary sectarianism of any 
aggressive reform. He would set every 
soul free to achieve its own destiny, with 
just enough sympathetic guidance to keep 
it from injury to or by itself or others. It 
is in full freedom that he sees the condi- 
tion of human progress and the possibility 
of attainment of a social poise that is not 
only stable but fluidic and adaptable. He 
regards the notion that force is the final 
assurance of social order, as a crass 
stupidity fostered by a dominant parasitic 
class. To Carpenter, force is not a safe- 
guard, but a menace ; and he would not 
merely suppress its immediate expression, 
but would annihilate its instruments in 
armed organisations, and extirpate its 
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roots in a slave class or sex which is driven 
by a class or sex that is itself enslaved by 
the lusts of the flesh and the pride of life. 
Yet, deeper than this his vision goes, as 
we shall see. 

In Edward Carpenter the claims of 
modern feminism in its more spiritual 
connotation found a natural sympathiser. 
He is one of those in whom the sexes seem 
to meet as equals. He was denied the 
marriage association which, in the 
majority of human beings, accentuates 
the sex differences between men and 
women. In common phraseology, the 
female celibate is apt to develop mascu- 
linity, and the male celibate to become 
old-maidish. The observation touches a 
truth of human psychology. The exigen- 
cies of life call for a co-operation of 
faculties that are normally the separate 
possession of either sex — predominantly, 
but not exclusively. Where such co- 
operation is not available exteriorly, some 
effort towards interior development of its 
missing constituent will be made. Car- 
penter has all the feeling of womanhood, 
even of motherhood ; and if it is old-maidish 
to rise at 7.30 and brush out his room and 
clean the doorstep, he is an old maid, and 
the world would be the better for more of 
her. The supreme purpose of his work is 
the mother-aim of moulding life benefi- 
cently, and not life in its forms only, be 
they ever so admirable, but in its spiritual 
essence. 

Literature and the arts are the hand- 
maids of the soul, and so being cannot be 
too worthy; but they are not the soul 
itself. The Kingdom of Heaven within 
must first be sought, and all things else 
will fall into their natural place. That was 
why, as we climbed the steep road back 
from Milthorpe to Holmesfield, when the 
tall, limber, handsome old gentleman in 
knickerbockers, with the slight profes- 
sional air, took my bag, there was 
nothing of pose or condescension in 
the act, but just the natural sharing 
of burdens between an elder brother 
and a younger. 

Edward Carpenter is perhaps most 
widely known through his writings on 
sociological subjects, and through certain 
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frank and illuminating books on human 
relationship. His “ Adam\s Peak to 
Elephanta ” is treasure-trove to those who 
love the philosophy of India, and would 
fain see something of her life through 
sympathetic eyes. But it is in his monu- 
mental poem, “ Towards Democracy,’ ' 
that the quintessence of the poet’s revela- 
tion will be found. Here he stands not as 
the critic of contemporary error and abuse 
or as the polite essayist on music and art, 
but as the prophet of democracy. 

But why prophet ? Is not this the age 
of representative institutions, at least in 
civilised countries, and notwithstanding 
their temporary suspension in war time ? 
The question touches the very pith and 
marrow of Carpenter’s message. His 
democracy can be no little economic for- 
mula, no method of one man one vote, or 
pool and divide, for his vision is towards j 
and that means infinity : the foot of the 
imagination IS set lightly on the present, but 
spnnging always towards the future. To 
such a mind there can be no halting-places 
in systems or creeds Humanly speaking his 
thought is without objective ; for with 
every phase of advance there is, in ms 
conception, a subtilisation of form — the 
volatilisation of the fixed as the Al- 
chemists phrased it — into higher and more 
spiritual degrees ; the human consciousness 
is exalted until “ the voice of the people 
is the voice of God,” not in the lower 
democratic sense of binding Divinity to 
the human limitation, but in the sense of 
the Higher Democracy of Carpenter which 
is inspired by the vision of a humanity so 
purged of self by love that in its units and 
groups it expresses the abstract beauty 
and truth, justice and freedom of the 
spiritual whole. 

Now this vision ” of which I speak 
is not the vaporous imagining of a mind 
out of touch with life. Carpenter has 
lived, laboured, and travelled. He has 
touched reality,” but he has had the 
good fortune to possess a centre of calm in 
which to perform the balancing and dis- 
tilling process that distinguishes the 
judgment of the thoughtful from the 
shifty findings of those who are mainly 
under the domination of the automatic 
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mind. The artist, to get a true perspective, 
must step back out of range of the detail 
of his picture ; the thinker must get 
beyond reach of the things that provoke 
his thoughts if he would comprehend their 
full significance. This is the process 
through which Carpenter’s genius has ex- 
pressed itself. It oscillates between detail 
and generalisation. It dips down into the 
evidence of the senses ; it withdraws and 
transmutes the sense of the evidence into 
vision. 

His vision is therefore related to life. 
It is, in the best meaning of the term, 
modem, for it sees with the evolutionary 
eye the stupendous process of develop- 
ment along the superficies of life, and it 
sees also with the inner eye the accumula- 
tion of faculty and consciousness that 
lifts the thought from degree to degree 
towards a divine culmination. Carpenter’s 
vision is not over the head of to-day, but 


through it. His revolt against civilisa- 
tion ” is not against it per se, but only in 
so far as its constituents of selfishness and 
ugliness are barriers to the expression of 
the ideal harmony which is somewhere 
concealed in the totality of things, and 
involved potentially in every atom of 
diversity. 

In short, the democracy of Edward 
Carpenter is none other than the spiritual 
goal of every mystic from Siddhartha and 
His precursors to Macbeth Bain and his 
contemporaries, not omitting Teresa, 
Catherine and their sisters — union of 
outer and inner; but the mysticism of 
Carpenter is of a more integral and less 
remote order, and the more dangerous to 
things as they are because its altar light 
is no shaded glimmer, but a naked flame 
among the wood, hay, stubble of the 
world. 

James H. Cousins. 


SONNET. 

I sought Thee on the mountain^ s hoary crown ^ 

I sought Thee in the valley^ s smiling plain j 
^Mid storm and tempest^ in the dark clouds frown^ 
The lightning^ s leaping brightness ^ in the ram; 
Wherever Nature smiles or weeps^ for sure 
Thy Presence filleth all Thy works. And still 
Mine eyes are holden^ or they are not pure 
As those must he who know Thy Perfect Will, 

I turn in darkness to my inmost mind^ 

For tf no comfort^ there at least I find 
The will to strive, endure, perchance to know. 

Alone and silent thus intent, when lo ! 

Within there dawns a light — a rose-like gleam, 
Thyself unfolding in its radiant beam I 

F. Every Clavton. 




Edward Carpfnter, MA 
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Rabindranath : 

His Influence in Bengal 

By Harendra N. Maitra. 


\The Western world knows Rabindranath Tagore chiefly as the writer of delicate and 
inspiring lyrics^ full of a new and subtle music. To his countrymen — and particularly 
to the people of his native Bengal — he is something move than this, and is revered both 
as a Patriot and as a wise and saintly Teacher, a Guru in the true Eastern sense of the 
word. It IS with this aspect of him that Mr. Maitra deals in the present article, writing 
with a freshness of enthusiasm which can hardly fail to awaken a response in the reader, 
because it is so evidently sincere. 1 


R abindranath, the Poet 

of Bengal, is now the World- 
Poet. He has happily been 
styled by the present popular 
Viceroy, Lord Hardinge, the 
'' Poet Laureate of Asia,” a title the more 
significant that it was taken by him, not 
as a personal honour, but as an honour to 
his nation. The name of Rabindranath is 
now known to all. The Nobel Prize which 
he won a couple of years ago, and the con- 
tributions that he has given to Western 
literature will keep his name and 
fame bright in the firmament of the West. 
But here in the West, all that he has done 
and will do is very little in comparison 
with the yeoman service that he has ren- 
dered to his own race and country — the 
Bengal of which he is at present one of the 
chief exponents. We pre-eminently know 
him as a poet. He is. But he is more than 
a poet. He is a patriot. He is an idealist. 
And by his patriotism and by his idealism 
he is now the ideal and idol of the Ben- 
galese and especially of young Bengal. 
But how has he become so ? Has he been 
able to earn this great place in the heart 
of his country and countrymen simply by 
the songs that he has sung by day and 


night? Even by these alone he would 
have been able to earn the enduring 
homage of his countrymen, but it was not 
only that ; he has sung for his country, 
he has worked for his countrymen. 

But let us first know who this 
Rabindranath is. To know a poet and an 
idealist, it is desirable that we go to his 
own home and the atmosphere of his own 
country, which are the cradle and the 
source of his boyhood education, and 
perhaps the chief sources from which all 
men and women gather strength and 
inspiration. Born of a princely father, 
the great Maharshi Devendranath Tagore, 
whose name and fame also went beyond 
the boundaries of India in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century, Rabindranath 
received his first initiation from him. 
That father who took the flag of the 
ancient Rishis, the flag of Renunciation 
and Realisation, both from his palace 
home in Calcutta and from his ashrama in 
the Himalayas, inspired his countrymen 
once more as did the Hindus of the past, 
by his continual prayer, 

" O I>ord, 

From the Unreal lead us to the Real, 

From Darkness lead us into Light.” 
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This great Maharshi came as the preserver 
of the culture of his country and the 
traditions of the great Hindu race. 

Rabindranath being the youngest child, 
and having lost his mother when he was 
vet}" young, became the constant com- 
panion of his father in his childhood. 
When his father used to make trips 
on the nvers in his buzm for dap and 
months, or when he journeyed to different 
places of India, in the heights of the 
Himalayas or by the sea, Rabindranath 
was the necessary companion. Thus, 
without being taught, he came under 
the unconscious influence of his father’s 
strict disciplinary system, and early 
imbibed the spirit of meditation. 

The great father used to spend days 
and nights in deep meditation. He would 
perhaps see the confluence of rivers, to 
the Hindu the symbol of the union of the 
soul with God, or he would witness in the 
early morning the snow-wreathed peaks of 
the Himalayas, and he would wonder and 
gaze for hours and hours. Rabindranath 
had the unconscious influence of ail these 
experiences of his father and the wonder- 
ful atmosphere of Nature, and while he was 
yet a child he threw away the conven- 
tional method of learning. 

Once when he was reading the first 
book of his vernacular, his mind was not 
on the lesson, and being remonstrated 
with by the teacher, with tears in his eyes, 
he composed a poem on the story of a 
tiger in the text before him. 

Poets are bom. Their ways of learning 
are not those of lesser souls. They learn 
from the store-house of nature and of man, 
and become the representatives of their 
country and of their countrymen. That 
is, in fact, the secret of becoming 
one with mankind. Naturalness is the 
condition precedent. His great father, 
and his Mother Nature, these two 
were the sources of his inspiration, these 
and the poetic tradition of India in which 
religion and poetry are one. 

His father created in his home an 
atmosphere where the fire of spirituality 
was always burning. There the reading 
of the sacred books from the world’s 
store-house was the custom; and that 


custom was not only a form, it kept its 
spirit of flame, and that has made his 
family what it now is, — a family, the 
members of which are all idealists. The 
poet’s eldest brother is a great sage, and 
so completely at one with all life is he 
that the httle squirrels come down from 
the trees and walk upon his body. 
That is the tradition of the family 
in which he has been nurtured. He not 
only accompanied his father in his trips, 
but when he had passed his teens, he took 
many trips by himself, in which he could 
commune with Nature “ and Nature’s 
God.” 

Rabindranath is probably best known 
in the West as a great mystic in the realm 
of spirituality, as that is generally under- 
stood. But he is not only that in Bengal. 
The early poems and songs that he has 
given to his people vibrate to the sound of 
many strings which the youth of Bengal 
feel in the romance of love and devotion. 
The ‘‘ Gitanjali,” or religious songs, are 
those by which Rabindranath is best 
known in Europe. From his early life he 
has drawn inspiration from the Vaishna- 
vite literature of Bengal, in which the 
mystic union of the soul with God is 
symbolised in lover and Beloved. To one 
who does not know this literature, there 
may seem to be something strange and 
unusual in the beauty of these songs; but, • 
to one who does, they are seen to be a 
flowering from the same source. 

Indian poetry is a thousand-petaled 
lotus. The distinction between secular and 
religious poetry can hardly be said to exist 
in India, for to the highest conception of 
the Hindu mind the human is divine, 
and the divine is human. It is this human- 
ising of God and spiritualising of the 
human that gives that elusive sweetness 
of simplicity to Rabindranath’s poems, 
which is its unique quahty for the West. 
Heart and soul mingle with an exquisite 
directness that is like the heart of God 
Himself. 

** You came down from your throne, 

And stood at my cottage door. 

Masters are many m your hall, 

And songs are sung there at all hours. 

But the simple carol of this novice 
Struck at your love.” 
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“ The lotus blooms 
In the sight of the sun 
A.nd loses all that it has 
I -would not remain in bud 
In the eternal -winter mist ” 

Who can say whether these poems are 
“ secular ” or religious ^ Is it human or 
divine love that is expressed ^ It is both. 
For Love m its ectasy of devotion, self- 
sacrifice, and self-surrender, is One. This 
IS the theme of the countless songs of 
India, and this is the theme of Rabin- 
dranath 

But our poet is also the poet of 
Nationalism He has given his country 
poems that kindle that sense of Oneness 
m which his countrymen feel themselves 
to be as one man and one with 
humanity He has painted for them 
the great and mighty picture of his 
land. He has entered into the very heart 
and soul of his beloved Motherland, and 
has sung as only the poets of India’s past 
have done. 

“ My Mother is King of the Country, 

My Mother is Queen of the Country " 

He has the vision of the Mother as an 
embodied Spirit full of romance and 
idealism. He sings, 

" Thanks to my birth 
That I was bom in this land ” 

He is proud that he was born m the 
land of the Hindus , he is proud to lay his 
head in the lap of the shades of the man- 
goe tope , he is proud that he can sing to 
the music of the sacred Ganges , he is 
proud that he lives in the midst of the 
simple people which has been to him all 
the source of his inspirations 

Tagore has made Bengal what she 
IS breathing to-day He is one of 
the great Makers of his country He 
IS veniy styled by his countrymen 
the Prophet of Nationahsm. He is both 
their Poet and their Prophet Before 
the period of the Bengal Renaissance, 
he sent forth his wonderful eloquence 
both in songs and m prose, filled with a 
wonderful depth and intensity of thought 
of which young Bengal to-day is 
proud He is the man who said first 


'' Nations b> themselves are made ” But 
his Nationalism is not mere words, it is a 
worship and passion of the soul Thus 
with his burning patriotism Rabindranath 
has entered into the \ery heart of the 
people of his country 

Of late his Shanti-Niketan (The Abode 
of Peace), where he has his Ashrama or 
school, has aroused the keenest interest 
Shanti-Niketan is a place some fifty miles 
away from the city of Calcutta, and it is 
now practicall> the residence of Rabin- 
dranath He loves to be there. When he 
was m the West a couple of years ago, he 
used to say “ I should like immediately 
to go back to my boys ” He is the 
“ Gunidu,” as the boys of the Ashrama 
love to call him, which means “ my Guru ” 
How often have I been to the Shanti- 
Niketan ' I can only relate my personal 
experience 

I did not go to visit the institu- 
tion, but to visit Rabindranath, and 
whenever I have been there it was 
almost always in the evening. There I 
would find him sitting on a simple rustic 
seat, with the teachers of the Ashrama 
and the grown-up boys around him. How 
wistfully were they asking him questions 
on various subjects I That was not a 
regular school hour, but some of the boys 
were there and Rabindranath was ex- 
plaining to them in his simple way the 
wonderful truths of the Upamshads. 
Discussions were going on also. The scene 
reminded me, as it has reminded many a 
visitor, of the sacred hermitages of our 
ancient Rishis who had gathered together 
around them the sons of the Hindu sages. 
Vast expansive sky with one or two first 
stars were above them, the birds were 
singing from the various branches of the 
many trees of Shanti-Niketan Jm, bela, 
malika, malati, rajamgandha — ah the 
flowers that open m the evening — were 
scattering their sweet and delicious fra- 
grance and adding beauty to the scene. 

This is Shanti -Niketan, this is his 
Ashrama where the methods of teaching 
are taken from the Hindus’ ancient 
system 

" Bnng the fruit of a nyagrodha tree,” 
said the Gum to his disciple. When the 
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chela brought the fruit, the Guru said, 

Break it and tell me what do you see ? ” 
“ The seeds,” the chela replied, almost 
infinitesimal” “Break one of themand tell 
me what do you see?” “Nothing.” “That 
subtle essence which you do not see,” said 
the Guru, “ by virtue of that very essence 
this great tree exists. Even so in the 
Universe, that subtle essence which we do 
not see, even that is That by which the 
Universe exists.” 

This stor}" well exemplifies the under- 
lying principle of the system of this 
Ashrama, where about two hundred 
students study under the care and 
guidance of their Guru. There are about 
twenty-four teachers who are in direct 
charge of these boys, but they all, the 
teachers and the taught, draw their in- 
spiration from Rabindranath. Shanti- 
Niketan has become a place of pilgrimage. 
People from difierent parts of India and 
from outside often take occasion to go 
and see this institution and the originator 
of this scheme, wherein he has put practi- 
cally the whole of his princely income, and 
to which he dedicated all the money that 
he received from the Nobel Prize. From 
year to year, for the last twelve years, 
Rabindranath has been building the man- 
hood of his nation. He is moulding the 
very youth of his country. All the 
method of his education is concentrated 
in one word, “ Love.” 

The two hundred students, who rise at 
about four o’clock in the morning, with 
the teachers go the rounds of Shanti- 
Niketan, singing the name of God to the 
Hindu music of khol and karialj and 
awakening the other inmates of the abode 
to their respective tasks. They then go 
back to their rooms, of which they take 
entire care, doing all the little things for 
themselves and their teachers, according 
to the routine of the ancient discipline 
which the Hindu boys used to learn in 
the houses of their Gurus. Aiter this they 
take their morning bath and go to 
meditation in the open air under the trees. 
This they do before breaking their 


fast, accordmg to the immemorial 
custom. 

Meditation to the Hindus is the first 
science which they have been learning 
from the days of their Forest Universities. 
In these early morning hours, the blue 
sky and the golden sun and the fragrance 
of fiowers all help to awaken in the soul of 
the child the inquiry into the Unseen. 

After meditation the boys have some- 
thing to eat and then go to the shade of 
different trees under the care of some 
teacher. There they read until eleven or 
twelve. Then they have dinner, and during 
the mid-day of the scorching rays of the sun 
they work indoors. After dinner they go 
to play and have their bath again. In 
the evening they gather round their Guru 
for talks on various subjects. At about 
eight they have their last meal. After a 
simple prayer they retire. 

One of the most privileged things that 
the students of this Ashrama enjoy is the 
spontaneous drawing together of the boys 
around the Gumdu in the court of the 
little Temple, in the early morning. 
There Rabindranath sings and worships 
and talks of God in the simple way that 
goes straight to the hearts of the boys 
and hfts them up to duty and devotion. 

Thus the Poet and the Seer, by his 
songs and writings and by his wonderful 
institution which is the very embodiment 
of the Hindu Ashrama Hfe, has been in- 
spiring his countrymen. Who knows the 
fulness of the great influence that he has 
created ? He is not only the adored of the 
young, but of the old, of men and women, 
of the classes and the masses, of the house- 
holder and of the Sannyasi. His songs are 
sung by the fishermen as they fish in the 
stream, and by the boys and girls at play. 
The Sannyasis of Bengal play on their one- 
stringed bina, and sing his sweet songs of 
devotion. May Ashramas such as his 
spread through the length and breadth 
of India, and may his influence grow 
deeper and deeper into the heart of his 
“ golden Bengal.” 

Harendra N. Maitra. 



The Warand the Industrial 
Outlook in India 


By Professor V. G. Kale, M.A., 

Fergusson College, Poona. 

\Tha War ts creating j or accentuating ^ many 'problems to-day j not merely in the circle 
of %ts tmmedtuie operations ^ hut in far distant regions of the world. It is well that we 
should he reminded of these, and we welcome, therefore, an article which considers the 
effect of the 'present great crisis upon the industrial life of the vast population of India. 
We are glad, also, to have the sublet treated by an Indian, and particularly by an Indian 
so distinguished in this field of study as Professor Kale.] 


A MONO the many questions 
which the war has forced into 
/ % prominence, the problem of 
/ conserving and developing 

the resources of the nation 
by means of Protection in one form or 
another occupies an important place. 
The idea of a protective tarifE and of 
inter-imperial Free Trade is not new in 
England. 

The late Mr. Joseph Chamberlain was a 
zealous advocate of tariff reform and of 
Imperial preference, but the continued 
commercial and economic prosperity of 
Britain practically gave the quietus to 
his agitation, though the Tariff Reform 
League has not been inactive. The agita- 
tion in favour of Protection with Imperial 
preference has now been, however, re- 
vived, and seems likely to gather strength 
during the war and after it. At the 
present moment, the interference and 
assistance of the State are invoked and 
justified in view of the exceptional condi- 
tions created by the war, and even free- 
traders have admitted a departure from 
the time-honoured policy of the British 
Government to be defensible and neces- 
sary. All the resources and energies of the 
nation have now to be concentrated upon 
one object, viz., the crushing of the enemy 
— and this is not the time for the discussion 
of theories. The fundamental question 
yet remains, and the controversy with 
regard to the merits of Free Trade and 


Protection, from the theoretical as well as 
the practical point of view, will probably 
become more animated than ever. 

The reason for this is plain. While there 
are people who believe that a policy of an 
open door and laissez faire is responsible 
for the steady economic deterioration of 
Britain, and that Protection has assisted 
the building up of German industries and 
trade, there are others who are convinced 
that protective duties and other measures 
of artificial industrial stimulation only 
prove detrimental to the interests of the 
mass of consumers and of the nation as a 
whole. The latter are prepared to say that 
the State should take steps to make 
education and industrial training more 
efficient and should spend more on the 
amelioration of the condition of the work- 
ing classes. But beyond this they will not 
go, but would leave things to take their 
own course. 

The fact that Britain was early in the 
industrial field and had attained pre- 
eminence before other nations were 
roused from their lethargy, and the fur- 
ther fact that free imports and exports 
are necessary for her manufactures to con- 
tinue in a thriving condition, have ren- 
dered the adoption by the nation of a 
policy of unrestricted Free Trade and of 
State non-interference necessary and con- 
genial. The results of the Free Trade 
policy have not been inconsistent with 
those anticipated by the men who formu- 
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lated the theory; and it is only the 
growing conviction among some people 
that this is no longer the case, and that 
the Empire can and ought to be made 
strong and self-reliant, that is strengthen- 
ing the hands of the advocates of Protec- 
tion. It is more or less a question of facts, 
and will have to be decided on the merits 
of facts. 

The term Protection is, of course, to be 
taken here in its comprehensive sense, 
and is not to be understood to mean only 
import duties. In that sense public 
opinion in India is uncompromisingly 
Protectionist. Educated people in India 
have always felt that the Free Trade 
policy imposed upon their country has 
proved the utter ruin of her indigenous 
industries. They appeal to history and 
point out how British industries were 
developed ; they assert that Free Trade 
may be suitable for Britain, but that it 
has been the bane of Indian industries. 
The primitive industries of India would, 
indeed, have disappeared in the face of 
European manufactures carried on on a 
large scale and on modemlines. At the same 
time, what chance is there, it is asked, of 
any of the new concerns rising and suc- 
ceeding in India in competition with such 
powerful rivals ? With a few exceptions, 
the large industries of India to-day owe 
their initiative to non-Indian enterprise. 
The belief is, therefore, largely shared 
that unless the State in India takes up 
the question of industrial development 
seriously, and directly stimulates and 
assists industrial enterprise, the outlook 
will continue to be anything but cheerful. 
The poverty of the people, the dense 
ignorance of the masses and the general 
sense of helplessness which prevails in the 
country, damp the spirits of the most 
ardent optimist. A ray here and there 
shines through the gloom, but it merely 
serves to deepen the feeling of despondency. 
The exports and imports of India are, 
indeed, growing year by year, the co- 
operative credit movement is making 
steady progress, agriculture is being slowly 
improved, and there are other indications 
of economic development. But in so vast 
and so poor a country as India, these 


changes are scarcely perceptible. What 
the people feel is their economic helpless- 
ness, the failures they have experienced in 
the realm of industrial enterprise, and the 
futility of their attempts at progress 
owing to foreign competition. The indus- 
tnal movement which was started twenty- 
five years ago has not borne any tangible 
fruit ; hence the present popular appeal 
to the Government to extend its support 
to indigenous industries. 

There was a temporary spurt in the in- 
dustrial movement in India ten years ago, 
but it has practically died away, the mam 
cause of its collapse lying m the fact that 
the new industries were not established 
upon sound foundations. The dyeing in- 
dustry in England, at present being 
assisted by the State, is confronted with 
difficulties which have a parallel in the 
tremendous odds against which Indian 
enterprise has to struggle. The enemy^s 
dyeing industry has had so long a start, 
and is so strongly entrenched, that it 
seems as though British manufactures 
cannot hope to compete with it success- 
fully unless they enjoy some measure of 
protection. 

The German dyeing industry, we are 
told, does not receive any protection from 
the State, but owes its strength solely to 
the strenuous efforts of the scientists, and 
the enterprise and organisation of the 
manufacturers, Germany's progress in 
the iron industry also is said to have been 
phenomenal within recent years. If 
people in England confess to a sense of 
helplessness in view of such strides made 
by their rivals, and feel an urgent neces- 
sity for State assistance, one may easily 
perceive how difficult and discouraging 
the economic situation in a poor and back- 
ward country, like India, must be. 

It is said correctly that industrial de- 
velopment IS a question of capital, enter- 
prise, knowledge and business capacity, 
and that if these are lacking in India their 
absence cannot be made good by protec- 
tive tariffs. But the protection and en- 
couragement which are sought from the 
State in India do not consist only in 
import duties on foreign commodities, 
which may be levied mainly for purposes 
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of revenue. What is wanted is organised 
inquiry by experts into industrial possi- 
bilities, the spread of scientific and techni- 
cal education, facilities for the acquisition 
of adequate capital, and assistance in 
other directions to new industries. Popular 
dependence upon the State is certainly 
demoralising ; but to leave the people to 
shift for themselves in a backward 
country like India, where foreign com- 
petition is so formidable, is equally de- 
moralising. 

Of late years the Government in India 
have been doing something in the direc- 
tions indicated above, by holding exhibi- 
tions and demonstrations, ordering indus- 
trial surveys by experts, and suggesting 
improvements in agriculture. But this is 
felt to be extremely inadequate and 
unsatisfactory, and is nothing in compari- 
son with what Japan and Germany, for 
instance, have been doing for their 
national industries. The outbreak of war 
and the capture-the-enemy’s-trade cam- 
paign which was started in England, 
roused the hopes of the Indian people, and 
they have been incessantly urging the 
Government not to let the opportunity 
shp. The Indian National Congress and 
the Industrial Conference passed resolu- 
tions calling upon the State to assist 
industries, and similar resolutions were 
moved in the Viceroy’s Council and in the 
Provincial Legislatures. The agitation 
has been maintained in the Indian Press 
to this day, and there is a distinct tone of 
disappointment in the writings and 
speeches in India on the measures the 
Government have taken to encourage the 
industries of the country. The public 
demand is for a comprehensive and 
generous policy under which the State 
would do everything in its power to train 
and equip the country for the economic 
struggle m which it finds itself involved. 
The reply to this demand, however, con- 
sists of tentative and halting measures 
which do not touch the root of the evil at 
all. Such measures may be adequate in 
some advanced countries, but they are 
hopelessly meagre in India. Japan is 
already stepping into the places tem- 
porarily vacated by the enemy nations, 


and it is feared that the close of the war 
Will find India almost where she stood at 
the beginning. 

Increasing railway mileage, high prices, 
scarcity of labour m certain parts of the 
country, growing imports and exports, 
and a large absorption of precious metals 
are pointed out as unmistakable signs of 
India’s economic development. No one 
denies that there is some progress ; but 
the movement is extremely slow, and is 
not such as to satisfy the aspirations of 
the people to have new industries flourish- 
ing in their country, to have the pressure 
on land relieved, and to have a larger 
national dividend available for distribu- 
tion among the various classes. To con- 
tinue to tell them that their economic 
progress is hampered by this or the other 
drawback, that in these times of free, 
world- wide competition the weak and the 
inefficient must go to the wall, and that 
the State cannot beneficially interfere in 
these matters, is certainly not the way to 
deal with the problem. The evils of Pro- 
tection are not unknown to the leaders of 
public opinion in India, and they distin- 
guish between the right kind of Protection 
and the wrong, as the late Mr. Gokhale 
once did in a speech in the Supreme 
Legislative Council. There are also special 
difficulties in India of which they are 
conscious ; and, in certain circumstances, 
where the people have no effective voice 
in the counsels of the Government, Free 
Trade is the safest policy. This does not, 
however, mean that what is called the 
right kind of Protection has been suffi- 
ciently tried and exhausted. Far from it. 
There are many industries capable of 
holding up their heads above the waters 
of competition if State-supported; and 
new concerns may be started if sufficient 
facilities are afforded. The popular 
demand is perfectly reasonable, and its 
satisfaction should no longer be post- 
poned. The Indians have, in this respect, 
the precedents of other nations, England 
not excepted, to go upon, and it is to be 
hoped that Bntish statesmanship will 
rise to the height of opportunity and in- 
augurate a new industrial era in India. 

V. G. Kale, M.A. 



The Path of Service 

An Address to Theosophical Students. 

By G. S. Arundale. 


F riends,— L et us try, this 

morning, to single out for special 
emphasis such aspects of our 

theosophical teaching as are 

likely specially to appeal to our 
present needs. The basis of the teaching 
is, as we all know, the unity of all life. 
But for most of us, immersed as we are in 
the personal, the spiritualising of the 

personal is that part of the teaching 
which seems most immediately helpful. 
At our present stage we are largely con- 
cerned with our individual and personal 
relations with the world outside us. “‘I 
think this — “ So and so treats me in 
such and such a way ” — I do not believe 
that ” — My friends What I think ” 
— such are phrases which express the 

period of evolution through which we are 
passing. And much of our efforts has to 
be in the direction of spiritualising the 
personal so that it may cease to be ex- 
clusive and narrowing. 

I should, therefore, be inclined to lay 
primary stress, as the most practical 
expression of personal relationship of 
a completely spiritual type, on the 
existence of individual Masters and the 
possibility of becoming Their pupils. 
For in the relationship of pupil to Master 
and of Master to pupil is to be found the 
basic principle of all relationship. If once 
we begin practically to conceive this and 
to begin to strive to apply it in our daily 
lives, we are beginning very definitely to 
approach a realisation of the unity of all 
life. I grant, of course, that the unity of 
all life is the foundation of all relationship ; 


but, except for the few (and I am 
now speaking to the many) the relation- 
ship of Master to pupil and of pupil to 
Master is one of the most compelling ways 
in which the principle of the unity of life 
can attract our attention, one of the most 
recognisable forms in which it manifests 
to our gaze. 

The theosophical life is, therefore, a 
training ground for the development of 
such a relationship, and the fact that we 
ought not to have very far to go in the 
direction of its realisation is evidenced by 
the fact that each one of us, on entering 
that life, is placed in general relation- 
ship towards the Masters, through the 
fact that we are pupils in the Masters* 
school. The work consists in intensifying 
that general relationship so that it may 
become special and individual, not in 
order that we may personally profit, but 
to enable Those who, from our standpoint, 
express the unity of life perfectly, to have 
people in the world intimately and per- 
sonally reflecting, however dimly and in 
distortion. Their expression of the unity. 

In a general way, we all do this. But 
there is still much to be done, and, 
adapting Alcyone’s phrase in At the 
Feet of the Master we have to learn that 
without the Master’s special help we can 
do nothing. The very fact of the unity 
of all life tells us that we can do nothing 
without the help of our Elder Brethren, 
any more than, reverently be it said, They 
could do without us. And our task is to 
learn to know Them and to follow Them, 
not merely as ideals, but as living Realities, 
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not merely as gods, but as human beings 
in whom is individually manifest the 
promise of our own future perfection. 

Now how is the general relationship to 
the Masters to be made a special relation- 
ship ? According to our temperament, 
there are, I think, two roads of approach 
— at least from our standpoint down here 
there seem to be two methods of work : — 
The personal — hero-worship ; the im- 
personal — ideal-worship. At a certain 
stage in your evolution you will find your- 
selves uniting the two phrases : The 
work IS more to me than any individual — 
principles mean more to me than persons,^ 
and The Master is everything to me — I 
live but to do His willT But until you reach 
that stage, the two phrases represent dis- 
tinct lines of thought, more or less opposed 
according to the measure of your spiritual 
understanding. 

They are contradictory until you begin 
to glimpse the common foundation on 
which they both stand. 

For the moment, therefore, unless you 
feel able to reconcile the two, you will 
make use of one or of the other. The 
child generally represents the line of hero- 
worship, while the young man — striving 
to stand alone — clings to principles. The 
two stages are essential, and the blend of 
the two gives great strength. Unfortu- 
nately, the hero-worshipper, unless his 
hero-worship is of a special kind, tends to 
rest his own responsibilities upon the 
shoulders of his hero, while the pnnciple- 
worshipper is liable to lose his vital sym- 
pathy in a maze of cold abstractions. 

You cannot, therefore, travel very far 
on either road without danger, and while 
you will start on one or on the other, the 
duty, as I conceive it, of the theosophical 
student is to learn to realise in his own 
individual life the interdependence of the 
two. Nearly every one of you, probably, 
has his hero in some individual living in 
the world or out of it. You may make 
your hero some great historical figure, 
or a Master, or perhaps someone only 
a little further advanced than yourself. 
Wherever he is, he is yours and you 
are his, and somewhere he knows that 
you are his. He may be a hero to 
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others, but he knows he is a hero to you. 
In the occult life you will find your hero 
either soon or later on, according to the 
needs of your own development ; perhaps 
you know him even now. But the value of 
the hero to you is in his more adequate 
expression of the great principles of life, 
in his more complete realisation — however 
feeble it may be — of the unity, and in his 
capacity, therefore, to help you to give to 
the God within you an ever-increasing 
dominance. 

At present, you may have found no 
hero. Your strength may come from the 
principles of life and from a longing to 
help the world. On the other hand it may 
be that you see nothing but your hero. 
Your love for the world is a kind of over- 
flow of your love for him, and principles 
do not seem to matter if only your hero- 
worship may continue. 

Both stages I know well. I know that 
your hero must for a time withdraw from 
you, if he stands between you and the 
great principles of life. I know, too, that 
the time will come for your principles to 
cease to satisfy you, to cease to be all- 
sufficient, if you oppose them to the 
Great Ones who embody them so per- 
fectly j until, in desperation, you stretch 
out your hand to the Elder Brother who 
from the beginning of time has been 
destined to guide you on the path both He 
and you have chosen to tread. Light on 
the Path there must be, and happy the 
individual whose path is illumined both 
by the light of the principles he knows 
and by the radiance of the individual he 
follows. That, in a sentence, is the task, 
as I understand it, of the aspirant towards 
the higher life, and our work as students 
in the world-school is to give free play 
to the source from which these two great 
Lights proceed, the fact that inasmuch as 
all life is one, so must all growth be one, 
and so, too, can no part evolve at the 
expense of any other part— no part grow, 
save as all other parts grow too. 

The application of this great truth may 
be summed up in the statement that each 
one of us may neglect his own develop- 
ment, save in so far as attention to it is 
definitely necessary in the service of our 
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surroundings. Pnma faae^ if we help 
others to grow, we must be growing our- 
selves, and all the attention we have to 
pay to ourselves is to see that our help- 
power grows stronger and stronger day 
by day. 

While you wonder how near you are to 
discipleship or how much better you have 
become since a few years or months ago, 
you are in reality w'asting time, unless 
your wonder is for the purpose of noticing 
how much greater your power for service 
has become. You cannot reach disciple- 
ship unless you are helping others to 
reach discipleship too, and it is more 
profitable to wonder how much nearer you 
have drawn others to the feet of the Master, 
than to seek to measure your own distance. 

People sometimes ask me how near I 
think they are to probationary disciple- 
ship. I feel inclined to tell them that I 
could answer them the question if they 
will in their turn tell me how much nearer 
they have drawn any one in their sur- 
roundings. 

Sometimes I am asked the length of 
period between one stage and another, or 
whether I myself ought not soon to reach 
the stage next in front of me. All I can 
reply is, that the period between one stage 
and another depends upon the time it 
takes the world to grow. If you help it 
to grow faster, you must inevitably grow 
taster yourself. At the extremities of the 
world’s evolution, growth is necessarily 
slow— wheels near the centre will revolve 
more rapidly that those at the circum- 
ference. But your own little wheel in the 
world machinery can only revolve if all 
other wheels are revolving too ; and you 
would soon find your own wheel out of 
gear, if you seek to make it revolve in- 
dependently of all other wheels instead of 
by the process of inter-locking its spokes 
with those of others. 

Similarly, the rapidity with which we 
shall reach the stage next in front of us 
depends upon our use to the full of the 
powers appropriate to the stage in which 
we are. It is useless to pass out of one 
class into another until you have learned 
adequately the lessons of the class below, 
and the lessons consist in using for the 


service of others all the powers with 
which for the time being you happen to 
be endowed. 

Now, how does this work out in prac- 
tical life ? 

There are three aspects of our relation- 
ships to the world apparently outside us — 
the Will aspect, the Wisdom aspect, and 
the aspect of Activity. All three have 
love as their basis — W iIl-Love, Wisdom- 
Love, Activity-Love. And I use the word 
“ love ” in the sense in which it is used in 
At the Feet of the Master. Our task con- 
sists, therefore, in intensif3dng each of these 
aspects — partly by developing them in 
ourselves and partly by helping others 
to develop them also. Whether we are 
on the line of hero-worship, or on the line 
of prmciple-worship, it does not matter. 
Our duty in either case is the same. 

When you come together for meet- 
ings, therefore, and in the course of 
individual study, you should, I think, 
strive both to follow lines of work 
which will help to strengthen these three 
aspects in yourselves, and also to discover 
means of helping to develop these aspects 
in your surroundings, in your country, 
in the world at large. Each one of us has 
one of these aspects dominant, and the 
others sub-dominant. Every one in our 
surroundings needs the emphasis of one 
or other of these great symbols of the 
unity, and it is the lack of one or of 
another, or the inadequacy of one or of 
another, which hinders the individual and 
the world at large in the approach to- 
wards the next stage. I should say, for 
example, that the lack of “ activity-love ” 
is the barrier between ourselves and the 
coming of the Great World*Teacher. 
Obviously the others are lacking, too — 
indeed, as I have said, all are but aspects 
of the great unity of all life, which, for 
our world, is based on Love. But, from 
time to time, one aspect or another is 
either over-emphasised or lacks develop- 
ment, and it is the duty of the earnest 
aspirant to gain for each aspect its appro- 
pnate manifestation. 

The Theosophical student has, there- 
fore, two tasks before him (i) Appro- 
pnately to stimulate in his own nature 
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each of these aspects ; (2) to do the same 
for the world in which he lives, and by the 
word “ world I mean the varied acti- 
vities with which he is associated. 

We are sometimes inclined to follow 
the line of least resistance, when it would 
be much more profitable to follow that of 
greatest resistance. Often I have heard 
people say : “ Oh I his is a very intel- 
lectual group. He is such an intellectual 
man, you see, that he is able to present 
this aspect very brilliantly ” ; or X. 
goes in more for the emotional aspect. 
Personally I should call his people rather 
flabby, but then, you see, he is brimming 
over with love and sympathy, and the 
intellectual conceptions do not interest 
him so much.*’ 

There is something wrong, I venture to 
think, in both these groups. Are they 
not giving themselves up to the line of 
least resistance, when sometimes at least 
they ought to be struggling along the line 
which to them is hardest ? 

As people make definite progress either 
on the near approach to the Path or on 
the Path itself, they find their weaknesses 
becoming increasingly manifest, and the 
more force a man possesses for good, the 
more strength there is, too, in such weak- 
nesses as he may have. It is, therefore, 
sensible, in the earlier stages, to set up 
strength in the weak places, so that by de- 
grees the strength may oust the weakness. 

In another way we have to try to gain 
a similar all-round development. From 
the standpoint of other people we have 
to strive to become universal providers, 
and it is our duty partly to engage in the 
direct development of all faculties in our 
own natures and partly to stimulate the 
use of the various faculties in the natures 
of those around us. The Masters need 
balanced people for the world’s service, 
and, while each one of us should be 
definitely dominant in one or another of 
the three aspects of the unity, it is equally 
essential that the other two should be 
well developed also. 

Will — Wisdom — Love : is each one of 
us striving deliberately to develop all 
three ? Does each one of us realise that 
each one of these three qualities needs 
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the presence of the other two for its 
adequate fruition ? 

So in your services to others and in 
your training of yourself make an effort 
to ensure that each one of the three plays 
its appropriate part and is, above all, 
tempered by the other two. 

People are sometimes swayed by the 
idea that it is hypocritical to ask other 
people to strive for that which they them- 
selves do not possess. I cannot possibly 
give advice which I am not able to follow 
myself.” Why not ? The hypocrisy is 
tn not try%ng, not in failing, unless, of 
course, you give people to understand 
that you follow the advice you yourself 
give to them. On the other hand, one 
of the best ways of growing yourself is, 
if you really mean business, to help people 
to grow especially in the direction in 
which your own weaknesses lie. Let it 
be clearly understood that we can do 
almost anything together, and nothing 
alone. If you really desire to reach the 
feet of the Master, help others to reach 
Him and you will find yourself at His 
Feet before you know where you are. 
Individually you are of no special im- 
portance — as a part of the whole you are 
of value — but if the part you represent 
lifts up other parts in growth, then you 
become of individual importance, for you 
have become bigger than yourself, and 
just as we reverence the Master because 
of His infinite compassion and uplifting 
power, far more than on account of the 
special level He may have reached or His 
nearness to His next step, so are we great 
for the greatness we evoke in others. 

I could say much more on the many 
points of interest that occur as we go 
through our course in the school of 
spiritual experience, but perhaps I have 
said enough to indicate to you my con- 
ception of our duties, and I pray that, 
according to your various capacities and 
places in the world-scheme, your upward 
striving after the real and the eternal 
may give you the clean mind, the clean 
emotions and the clean body, without 
which comes suffering, but with whose 
aid all levels may be reached. 

G. S. Arundale. 



The Four Elements : 

Earth-Air-Fire- Water 

By Eva M. Martin. 

(Coloured Plate by Sybil Barham and L. Peacock.) 

I. EARTH. 


E arth is the centre of all 
things, the solid core around 
which the other elements cling 
in their multitudinous forms 
of action and movement. Yet 
the heart of earth is fire, and only through 
marriage with fire does she become that 
fruitful mother for which we know her. 

“ For of old the Sun, our sire, 

Came wooing the mother of men, 
Earth that was virginal then. 

Vestal fire to his fire.” 

Earth and water, again, are sisters, 
and inseparable. Water runs in cool 
streams and rivers down the wrinkles of 
earth’s ancient, beautiful face. It falls 
upon her from the skies, wells up in 
sparkling clearness from the depths of 
her being, and forms wide seas and lakes 
in the spacious hollows of her bosom. 
Even so with air — for does not earth 
swim through space wrapped in a trans- 
parent veil of air which clings to her 
sides as closely as a gauze drapery to the 
form of a fair woman ? Earth without 
air is unthinkable. Even the plants, 
earth’s own children, without air can 
never flourish. 

So we have Earth, Air, Fire, and 
Water, all interpenetrating, inseparable, 
yet separate ; interdependent, yet indi- 
vidual ; and, for all their close relation- 
ship, differing so widely that the differ- 
ence can only be expressed by the words, 
” as different as fire from water.” 

Of these four, earth, as said before, is 
the core and the centre. We can con- 
ceive of fire apart from water, of water 
apart from air, and of air apart from 
earth. But we cannot conceive of earth 
apart from any of these — neither from 


the water that makes her its bed, the air 
that surrounds her, nor the fire that 
burns ever at her heart. These three are 
the servants of earth — her lovers, if you 
will. It is through them that she be- 
comes fertile, bringing forth her children, 
the fruits, grain, flowers and trees. 
Perhaps this is to say that earth is the 
most helpless and the most dependent of 
the four, looking to air, fire and water to 
complete the miracle of life for which she 
is the inert medium only. Nevertheless, 
without earth as medium that miracle 
would never be accomplished. She is the 
foundation upon which the others build. 
She IS the great garden, and they the 
workers therein. 

And what a garden of wonders is this 
vast earth-garden, floating in the illi- 
mitable skies ! On her surface, grasses, 
flowers, and trees ; below it, gold, silver 
and precious stones that gleam like 
flowers in the warm darkness ; deeper 
still, ever striving for an outlet, and 
sometimes finding one, the flowers of 
fire ! Before all things she is a garden, a 
treasury of flowers. 

To those who sow and till her, that out 
of her bounty they may live, earth is a 
hard, and often a capricious mistress. 
To those who come to her in their leisure 
hours, craving no gift save that of her 
peace and beauty, she is the most com- 
forting of friends. Such earth-lovers, 
who have heard the flutes of Pan in ages 
past, may hear them still to-day, in woods 
and quiet places where the earth-spirit 
broods in age-long peacefulness. To them 
the smell of earth is sweeter than any 
flower-fragrance, and to lie with cheek 
pillowed upon earth’s mossy hair is the 
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perfect way of resting body and soul alike. 
Into their tired ears she whispers words of 
infinite tendernesSj and weaves about 
them 

“ . . spells at evening, folding with dim 

caress, 

Aerial arms and twilight droppmg hair, 

The lonely wanderer by wood and shore.” 

In a more tangible way, too, earth has 
from time immemorial played her part 
m charms and spells that were said to 
cure all human ills, both of body and 
mind. She is, in other words, a talisman, 
and as such has ever been recognised by 
the wise and simple-hearted. 

Take of Enghsh earth as much 
As either hand may rightly clutch. 

In the taking of it breathe 
Prayer for all who he beneath . . . 

Lay that earth upon thy heart 
And thy sickness shall depart. 

It shall sweeten and make whole 
Fevered breath and festered soul. 

It shall mightily restrain 
Over-busy hand and bram. 

It shall ease thy mortal strife 
'Gamst the immortal woe of life. 

Till thyself restored shall prove 
By what grace the Heavens do move.” 

But whether they believe in her magic 
powers or not, all lovers of earth know 
that the very feel of her is an intimate 
joy. No gardener who is a real earth 
and flower lover will ever be seen working 
in gloves — for the touch of earth’s damp 
softness is half the joy of gardening. So 
lovingly does the bom gardener press the 
soil around the roots of his treasures that 
it seems no idle fancy to suppose that his 
firm yet gentle handling must help the 
plants to grow more graciously. A goodly 
company of Earth’s happiest and wisest 
children have borne witness to the fact 
that there is no delight equal to that of 
" helping things to grow.” Bacon’s im- 
mortal essays spring at once to the mind, 
and — to quote from one less widely 
known—" Childless men,” says Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, " if they would know some- 
thing of the bliss of paternity, should 
plant a seed . . . and nurse it from in- 
kncy to maturity altogether by their own 
care.” And he goes on to say how, in a 
small garden, " each individual plant 
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becomes an object of separate interest,” 
and tells how he used to visit and re- 
visit his own " a dozen times a day, and 
stand in deep contemplation over my 
vegetable progeny with a love that no- 
body could share or conceive of who had 
never taken part in the process of 
creation.” 

True it is that earth rewards a thousand 
fold those who, giving her of their love and 
labour, can sing with the Indian poet : — 

“ I wiU pour my songs into your mute heart, 
and my love into your love. 

I will worship you with labour. 

I have seen your tender face and I love your 
mournful dust, 

Mother Earth.” 

Spinning through infinite spaces with 
incredible velocity, sweet-smelling, wind- 
encircled, broidered with flowers and 
decked with feathery trees — what a 
miracle is this great life-bearing star, 
whose fruits nourish us, whose breasts 
are our last pillow, and of whose sub- 
stance we are made ! Never should the 
word " earthy ” be used as a term of 
contempt. Let us rather wonder with 
longing whether there exists any other 
whirling globe to which that term may 
be applied ; for to it would we fain 
travel, had we the choice, and not to one 
whence all our sweet earth-scents and 
colours were absent. But, among all 
those fair star-dancers who pass and re- 
pass on the heavenly floor, we cannot tell 
whether there is one other that bears a 
violet or a rose. 

The dance of earth is a " round dance ” 
— an unimaginable spiral traced in the 
mellifluent ether. Sometimes it increases 
in speed ; sometimes it drags a little, as 
though a passing weariness had over- 
taken the unseen player to whose music 
she keeps step; sometimes there is a 
" setting to partners ” between earth 
and the other dancers who combine to 
weave the cosmic pattern of the skies. 
It is a dance in which there are no 
pauses and no breathing-spaces — a dance 
that can end only with the dancers’ 
death. 

Eva M. Martin. 


{To be continued.) 
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Growth Through 
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By Irving S. Cooper. 
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Mr* Irving Cooper^ which has recently appeared in America, but which is not yet on sale 
elsewhere. We have obtained Mr, Cooper^ s kind consent to reprint it as the first of our 
promised series of articles on Reincarnation, since the simplicity and lucidity, which it 
shares with all its author's writings, make it an admirable introduction to the sub']ectl\ 


O NE of the most illuminative 
and helpful of the teachings 
of Theosophy is that this 
world; with all its activities 
and interests, is in reality a 
great educational institution in which 
millions of souls and countless other 
creatures are receiving the instruction 
which they need for their growth. We 
learn that there are many more human 
beings connected with the earth than ever 
appear in incarnation at any one time, but 
that all are enabled to gain the experiences 
they need by making a short visit periodi- 
cally to this world; thereby coming in 
contact with the lessons taught by 
civilisation. 

Thus each life spent here is merely a 
day in the greater soul life, and each time 
we return we resume our lessons about 
where we left off before, aided, of course, 
by what we have gained by home study — 
for heaven is the home of the soul. The 
savage is commencing his education in the 
kindergarten of life ; the spiritually de- 
veloped man is nearing the time of 
graduation from this world school ; the 
rest of us are standing on some step 
between these two extremes. We have 
gleaned much experience from hundreds 
of lives in the past— that is why we are 


far more advanced than the savage ; and 
in the future, new lives will help us com- 
plete and round out our education. 

This view of human life and of the 
growth of the soul is called reincarnation 
or rebirth, and in a more or less pure form 
is the working philosophy of some 650 
millions of human beings to-day. As a 
philosophical conception it is hoary with 
age, and has apparently held the attention 
by its logic and inherent reasonableness, 
of many of the great leaders of thought 
during all periods of history. 

Yet many persons, when they first hear 
of reincarnation, reject the idea without 
any consideration and exclaim : “ What 
a horrible belief 1 I am sure I don^t want 
to come back again 1 ” And for some 
reason such people, who are otherwise 
sensible enough, seem to think that their 
dislike of reincarnation proves it untrue 
and unnecessary. 

But does dislike of teaching make it un- 
necessary ? Does the rebellion of the small 
boy who is kept by his parents at school 
make his education any less essential ? In 
later years does not this same small boy 
look back upon his rebellious feelings with 
a smile of amusement at his shortsighted- 
ness ? And may we not, as souls, look 
back upon this time when we are seeking 
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to avoid the priceless lessons of life, and 
smile at our own ignorance and lack of 
understanding of the purpose of existence? 

Are we actually opposed to reincarna- 
tion as suck ? Let us suppose that this 
earth were a glorious paradise in which 
sorrow, suffering and trouble were un- 
known. When death claimed us, would we 
not be overcome with despair at leaving 
this land of bliss ? If someone said that 
rebirth was a possibility, we would leap 
at the chance and offer premiums to get 
back to earth ! If we are perfectly frank 
with ourselves, we must admit that we are 
not objecting to reincarnation merely as 
a process of being born again, but that 
what we wish to avoid are the many trials, 
difficulties and sorrows of physical exist- 
ence. We want to escape experience, not 
rebirth ( 

Yet those very experiences which we 
seek to escape, those very sorrows and 
difficulties and trials, have taught us some 
of the grandest and deepest lessons of life, 
and have forced us to awaken many a 
power of consciousness and will, that 
otherwise would never have been stimu- 
lated to activity. The hardships of civili- 
sation have made us what we are, while 
ease and luxury only sap our courage and 
deaden our initiative. A person who has 
never suffered or failed or felt sorrow is a 
person without much sympathy, com- 
passion, or real understanding of life. 

Obviously, then, our emotional objec- 
tions to reincarnation are hopelessly 
illogical and childish, and as thoughtful 
people we should not permit our dislike 
of the teaching process to carry away our 
reason and good sense. 


The idea of reincarnation is exceedingly 
logical, whether we admit it to be a fact 
in nature or not. It offers to the growing 
soul, not the paltry gains of a single life on 
earth, but unlimited experience in many 
stations of life and under all possible cir- 
cumstances. Not a single event can hap- 
pen to us which does not offer something 
of value for growth, even though the drop 
of wisdom which may be instilled from it 
is small. 


By varying the conditions of birth and 
the occupation from life to life, lopsided 
development can be prevented and an all- 
round knowledge of the world obtained. 
Thus if this life, which we are now leading, 
is but one of a series, each experience, no 
matter how trivial, is valuable ; but if this 
is the only life we live on earth, then we 
must frankly admit, that much of that 
which we experience and learn here is 
practically useless m the future, for the 
knowledge gained would be of value only 
on earth and not in any heaven world. If 
we return we can make good use of that 
knowledge, but if we do not, then many 
of our efforts and lessons gained at great 
cost are just so much wasted time. 

Furthermore, what is the value of 
physical existence to a soul who inhabits 
the body of an infant that lives but a few 
hours, or the body of a child cnminal born 
and reared in the slums ^ If we live but 
one life, there is no satisfactory explana- 
tion ; but if this life is one of many 
arranged in an ascending series, then we 
see in the two conditions just mentioned, 
the payment of a debt in one case, and 
the first efforts of an ignorant untaught 
soul in the other. 


One of the current misconceptions 
about reincarnation, which prevents a 
consideration of the idea by thoughtful 
people, is that it teaches the return of a 
human being to the body of an animal — 
that next life we may be bom as a dog or 
a horse ! This point of view is obviously 
so absurd that it seems foolish to mention 
it, yet people who ought to know better 
seriously advance it as an argument 
against reincarnation. 

This curiously distorted misconception 
is only believed by the ignorant peasants 
in those religions which teach reincarna- 
tion, but does not represent at all the 
belief of their more advanced adherents. 
It is as sensible to speak of transferring a 
college student to a kindergarten class in 
order to recommence his education, as 
it is to think of a human soul being born 
again in the body of an animal. Nature is 
never so unreasonable as this I 
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Progress is forwards, not backwards, so 
as we advance we alw’ays come back in 
human bodies, each one a little better 
than the previous one. Sometimes, it is 
true, for some grievous fault, we may 
during one incarnation retrace our steps 
to a slight extent and take birth in a less 
advanced type of body and under less 
favorable conditions; but this retrograde 
movement is only apparent and not real, 
even as the backward movement of an eddy 
in the flowing water of a river does not 
change the forward course of the 
stream. 


Another misconception is that we are 
reborn immediately. Careful investigation 
has shown, however, that this rarely 
happens, and that the normal interval 
between one life and another varies from 
a few score years in the case of an un- 
developed soul to twenty centuries or 
even more in the case of a far advanced 
type. The length of this interval depends 
primarily upon the amount of experience 
gained during the earth life, and this in 
turn depends upon three factors : 

(1) The length of the physical life — the 
longer the life, the more experience. 

(2) The quality of the life. Some lives 
are tranquil and placid while others are 
adventurous and crowded with events — 
naturally the latter supply more experi ence . 

(3) The age of the soul. We did not 
commence our evolution at the same time, 
and may therefore be sorted out theoreti- 
cally into classes such as is done actually 
with children in a school, hence we are 
not of the same educational age. The 
older the soul, the less it engages in purely 
physical pursuits and the more it is inter- 
ested in mental, moral and spiritual things. 
Naturally, activities of the latter type, 
inasmuch as they are expressions of our 
larger life in the subtler worlds, give us 
more to think over and assimilate during 
the interval between one life and the next. 


There are three possible theories to 
account for the soul before it commenced 
its life here at birth : 


(1) It was newly created at birth by 
God — a point of view commonly held m 
Christian countries. This is the theory of 
special creation. 

(2) It existed before birth in some 
spiritual state, but has never lived before on 
earth. This is the theory of pre-existence. 

(3) It has lived many times before on 
earth, and its existing capacities and 
abilities are the results of that past experi- 
ence. This is the theory of reincarnation. 

One of these three theories must be 
right, and it is our duty carefully to study 
the facts of life until we can determine 
which one is true. If we love truth, pre- 
judice should not blind us ; nor should the 
traditional beliefs, held without question 
by those around, deter us from forming 
our own independent opinion. 

One of the hardest problems for a 
humane person to solve is the reconciliation 
of the heart-breaking injustice of many of 
the conditions of this world with a belief 
in the perfect Justice and Love of God. 
Some souls are born in slums and taught 
nothing but crime ; others are reared in 
refined families and tenderly guarded by 
loving fathers and mothers. Why, if 
either of the first two theories are true ? 
Some are born into crippled and diseased 
bodies ; others into bodies that are per- 
fect. "V^y ? Some are born as idiots while 
others are gifted with brilliant intellectual 
powers. Again, why ? 

We may, of course, explain all of these 
conditions, to our own satisfaction, on the 
basis of physical heredity and the respon- 
sibility of parents, but does this make the 
situation any more just so far as the souls 
themselves are concerned ? They are the 
ones who suffer, not the parents, and if we 
are to see God’s J ustice in the world, we must 
understand why they suffer as they do. 

Many people are unwilling to admit 
that God IS unjust, and so, because they 
are unable to justify the actual facts 
spread out before their eyes, fall back on 
the statement that all these conditions are 
the workings of an inscrutable Providence, 
whose ways we may not question. This 
is, of course, not an explanation of the 
conditions ; it is an admission of igno- 
rance. Nor is there any ground for the 
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hope — in the light of the first two theories 
— which is expressed by many persons^ 
that although there is undoubtedly much 
injustice and undeserved suffering in the 
world, death will surely square all and we 
shall receive our due recompense on the 
other side of the grave. Have we any 
justification for this hope ? If God created 
a world so imperfectly conceived that 
rampant injustice is found everywhere, 
how do we know that the same state of 
affairs does not prevail after death ? 


But there is a line of reasoning which 
carries us out of this intolerable situation 
and illuminates all our human problems. 
We may reduce this reasoning to a very 
simple statement : 

Life IS un'iusi if we experience any un- 
deserved su-ffenng or unearned happiness. 

Much comes to us which we have neither 
earned nor deserved in this life. 

Therefore^ if a 'just God exists j we must 
have lived on earth before and during that 
time started the causes which now are con- 
trolling circumstances. 

We may expand this line of reasoning 
and approach the problem from a slightly 
different angle : 

This life is a living hell if we are the 
innocent victims of a Power which is either 
so merciless^ unjust or weak^ that it is 
unable to control the world it has created. 

Unless the conditions of birth^ the extent 
of our capacities and abilities and of the 
opportunities which come to ms, are the 
direct results of our own efforts and therefore 
deserved, we are such victims. 

But if we are not victims and these con- 
ditions were caused by ourselves , then we must 
have lived on earth before, or in some con- 
dition exactly resembling physical existence, 
in order to have sown the seed we are now 
reaping as harvests. 

If we refuse to be false to our intuition 
that God is absolutely just, the conclusion 
is inevitable that reincarnation is the true 
theory regarding the soul. Theosophy is 
unassailable when it affirms that there is 
no injustice anywhere in the universe, and 
that every event of life — when we can see 
the whole of it — is m reality part of the 


working of a perfect law of cause and effect 
which IS flawless in its justice. We call an 
event unjust because we are looking only 
at the result and have not the power to 
turn back the pages of history and see the 
cause. 

But there are also other facts which 
indicate that reincarnation is a law of 
nature. Notice the enormous difference 
in mental and moral faculties between one 
man and another — between a Hottentot 
and a Huxley. Education and environ- 
ment cannot make all the difference. A 
Hottentot may be taught in our most 
approved way and amid advantageous 
surroundings, but while there would be a 
certain amount of progress, his advance- 
ment would not be great. 

It is not a question alone of physical 
heredity. In the case of twins, born under 
exactly the same pre-natal influences, the 
most striking differences in ability and 
character are frequently noticed after a 
few years. This would not be the case with 
physical heredity were the only factor at 
work. 

But if we understand that the souls 
themselves differ in experience, that some 
are just commencing their schooling while 
others are near to graduation, then these 
differences are easily and logically ex- 
plained. Physical heredity no doubt plays 
an important part so far as the quality 
and appearance of our physical bodies are 
concerned; but we bring with us our 
emotional and mental powers, when we 
come, in the form of innate faculties. 
Whence come the faculties of the “ born” 
teacher, speaker and leader ? Oftentimes 
the parents and even the ancestors do not 
display them. How explain the appear- 
ance of a Napoleon, a Shakespeare, a 
Wagner ? The most careful tracing of 
their ancestry leaves us more puzzled than 
before, if physical heredity is the sole 
factor. 

What is the source of genius ? Can 
water rise higher than its source ; if not, 
why should offspring be greater than their 
parents and ancestors ? But if a genius is 
an old soul who has developed enormous 
capacity along a certain line — music, 
drama, painting, mathematics — then we 
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need not strain to breaking the theory of 
physical heredity in order to explain his 
appearance in the world. Reincarnation 
also shows why the sons and daughters of 
a genius are never equal to the parent — a 
genius can only transmit his physical 
peculiarities to his offspring, never his 
inspiring talents, which are the powers of 
the soul. 


An objection is frequently made to the 
idea of reincarnation on the ground that 
if we have lived before we would have 
memories of the past. The argument 
which the objector has in mind runs some- 
thing like this : 

We remember whatever we have ex- 
perienced ; we have no memories of past 
lives ; therefore we have not lived 
before. 

This reasoning is exceedingly faulty 
because it leaves out of account that 
physically we forget experience more than 
we remember it. How many of us can 
remember exactly what we did and said 
twelve years ago this day ? Not one. 
How many of us can remember every- 
thing we did last week, or even yesterday ? 
Major events, yes, but not details. Why ? 
Because the memories have been lost 
forever? No, only because the physical 
brain cannot recall them. If we are thrown 
into a hypnotic trance state by a psycho- 
logist, we can easily be helped to recall 
everything we have done in the past, the 
extent to which we are able to recover 
these old memories depending upon the 
depth of the trance. This is absolute proof 
that every one of us possesses millions of 
memories of which the physical brain has 
no recollection whatsoever. Obviously the 


argument advanced against reincarnation 
is not sound, for there may exist a deep 
layer of our consciousness in which adhere 
the memories of other lives on earth — 
memories entirely unknown to the waking 
consciousness. 

This at least is the statement of theoso- 
phical investigators, and their conclusions 
are borne out by the experiments of 
De Rochas, who forced the consciousness of 
a hypnotised woman back step by step into 
what were apparently the memories, not 
of one past life only, but of four. Further, 
it should not be forgotten that some 
people do remember their past lives, at 
least in part, and in making this statement 
we do not have in mind those persons who 
imagine themselves to have been in the 
past Antony or Cleopatra or some other 
romantic character ! Children frequently 
have glimpses of other lives, and strive to 
tell us of them, but we laugh and call them 
fancies, and the child soon forgets, 
especially as it grows older and the brain 
tissue becomes less plastic to the influence 
of the mind. 


Reincarnation is not an endless process, 
any more than we go to school all our life. 
It ceases when we have learned all the 
major lessons this world can teach and 
we have reached the stage of the perfect 
man. Then we are ready to assume the 
greater duties and commence the wider 
work for which our education in the world- 
school has fitted us. For just as we go 
forth into the world after our school days 
are over, so do we venture into a larger 
field after our many lives on earth are 
ended — the analogy is exact. 

Irving S. Cooper. 


The soul, if immortal, existed before our birth. 

What is incorruptible must be ungenerable. 

Metempsychosis is the only system of immortality that Philosophy 
can hearken to. 


Hume. 




Irving S Cooper 







Beauvais La Cath^drale. 




AUX MAITRES. 


Des toujours, j’eus le coeur tr^s plein de 
gratitude 

Que Vous avez fleuri notre vieux globe 
rude 

Et teint d’un si beau bleu I’air que nous 
respirons. 

Les choseSj 6 Tr^s Eons, sont de graces 
encloses. 

Car nous avons le grain et nous avons la 
rose. 

Mais nous cueillons les fleurs et nous vous 
oublions ! 

Cependant je me sens une immense 
allegresse 

Que Vous avez marque pour nous Votre 
tendresse, 

0 Seigneurs des fdrets, des mers et des 
cdteaux. 

Celui qui va venir pourra done, ;js’il 
chancelle 

0 Maitre de Bonte, sous le pois de nos 
maux, 

Trouver que la nature, au moins, est 
encor belle. 

II pourra, quand le peuple humain maudit 
et jure 

Ecouter ce que dit la brise qui murmure 

Aux bois, Ses temples verts, oii sont les 
choeurs ailes ; 

II pourra, dans Teau bleue, ou le soleil se 
mire, 

Rafraichir cette main divine qu’on dechire, 

Et reposer son front sur Tor vivant des 
bl6s. 


Quand il aura, des jours, en parcourant 
les rues, 

Ecorche les pieds blancs dont il foule les 
nues, 

Pour oubher le mal qui gemit aux cites 

11 ira vers le mont, vers la source ou la 
plage ; 

Il posera, muet, sur le ciel plein d’orages, 

Son ^ regard plein d’amour qui voit 
I’Eternite. 

Puis, Il nous reviendra, hommes ; miracle 
etrange, 

Sa parole qui, hier, ^tait le pain des anges, 

Tombera parmi nous, tel le ble sur le roc * 

Quelques-uns, recueillant cette manne 
divine, 

Se sentiront le cceur brulant dans la 
poitnne, 

Et deviendront le champ que feconde le 
soc. 

Mais pour tous je Te prie, 6 Seigneur de 
tendresse,^ 

Seigneur ! C Toi qui vins pour qui peche 
et trangresse ; 

Je Te prie k genoux pour la foule, 6 
Seigneur 1 

Pour ceux qui passeront en riant, fous 
rebelles ’ 

Pour ceux qui railleront la Voix qui les 
appelle ; 

Ces gens, Tes fils aussi, Maitre, pardonne* 
leur. 

Marguerite Coppin. 


Les Cathedrales de France : Beauvais 


Beauvais. La Cath6drale de St. Pierre 
k Beauvais est une des plus 
belles eglises gothiques de France, Elle 
a 6t6 commenc^e en 1247 et termin^e en 
1578. C^est la plus ^lev6e qui ait jamais 
ete constraite. L’envol6e de sa nef est 
d’une admirable beautd. Lorsqu^on y 
pendtre Ton est saisd par son ensemble 
elance et aerien. Les architectes de cette 
cathddrale semblent n’avoir rdve que 
hauteur et dlevation j pour realiser leur 
rdve ils ont ete hardis jusqu^^ la t^mdrite. 


car deux fois les voiites s’ecrouldrent au 
XIII ° sidcle, les piliers dtant trop dcartds 
et trop faibles, une fldche k jour que 
s’elan9ait sur la croisde k une hauteur 
vertigineuse s’ est dgalement dffondrde 
plus tard au XVI ” sidcle. Le chceur de 
I’eglise est merveilleuse ; il a donnd 
naissance k ce dicton que : “ le 

chceur de Beauvais, la nef d’Amiens, 
le portail de Reims et les clochers de 
Chartres feraient la plus belle dglise 
du monde.” * 


♦ Notes by a member of the French Section of the Order of the Star in the East. 



Systems of Meditation 

V. The Christian Doctrine of Prayer. 

By W. Loftus Hare. 


[In his four preceding articles Mr, Hare has expounded systems of meditation that were 
the product of religious discipline combined with complex philosophical speculation ; the 
present and future articles, with the exception of the closing one, will be concerned with 
various phases of Christian Prayer in which, as Mr, Hare maintains, there is a larger 
element of meditation and contemplation, and a smaller element of petition than is generally 
believed. Our readers will notice that the present contribution deals almost exclusively 
with the teaching on Prayer as taught by Christ in the Gospel records,] 

I. Introduction. 


I N entering on the present study I 
ask my readers to remember that the 
earliest phases of Christian Prayer 
follow naturally from the Jewish 
practice, and the philosophic back- 
ground, assumed rather than formulated, 
IS that view of life characteristic of the 
Semitic races. It is that taught and 
recorded in Psalms and Prophetical Books 
of the Old Testament, the Apocrypha, 
and the less known but very important 
Apocalyptic literature that immediately 
preceded the appearance of Christ. It is 
perhaps right to remark that early 
Christian prayer, though in point of time 
later than the systems we have already 
studied, is primitive in its character when . 
considered in relation to them. 

Jewish prayer was the uplifting of the 
heart to God in supplication for material 
or spiritual needs, intercession for in- 
dividuals or communities, confession of 
sin, assertion of righteousness, adoration, 
colloquy with God, vows, thanksgiving, 
complaint, blessing or imprecation. As 
a rule, however, the results looked for 


were objective and external, though not 
unworthily so. The exercise of will in 
Old Testament prayer is especially notice- 
able. 

Enough has perhaps been said in regard 
to Hebrew prayer to indicate the general 
ideas prevailing among the Jews at the 
time of the delivery of Christ’s message ; 
and I now add that in regard to prayer, 
Christ accepted the position taken by the 
best of his countrymen, but carried the 
doctrine a point farther towards true 
spirituality. As we shall see, he not only 
simplified the method of prayer, but very 
considerably exalted its purpose, making 
it serve higher aims than those in popular 
estimation. 

I think it is important, in preparing to 
study this subject, to ignore the many 
centuries of tradition — especially the 
nineteenth century in England — that 
have rendered us rather over familiar 
with it. I would much prefer, if my 
readers will consent to follow me in this, 
to approach the subject de novo, without 
prejudice; to examine the documents 
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that are before us in the same independent 
spirit that has been possible in our former 
studies ; and with equal sympathy. I 
will make^ therefore, at first a general 
statement of what I conceive to be the 
nature of prayer as used by Christ, re- 
marking that, as may be readily under- 
stood, His inner life was less known to His 
contemporaries than His outer words and 
deeds, and consequently we must not 
suppose that we are in possession of more 
than fragmentary material to enable us 
to grasp His doctrine of prayer, 

Christ’s recorded response to the re- 
quest, " Lord, teach us to pray ” cannot 
be regarded as adequate ; that He gave 
His disciples a short formula is of less 
importance than other statements of His 
of a more general character. Watch 
ye, therefore, and pray that ye enter not 
into temptation ” is no advice appro- 
priate for a single moment, but is the 
counsel for a life of prayer such as He 
lived Himself. Prayer to Christ was not 
an occasional thing, but a constant 
aspiration towards God, which did not, 
however, exclude the more specialised 
aspiration expressed in Words. There 
was no magic spell in it, no importunate 
pressing of limited earthly conceptions of 
what was right and necessary. There 
was importunity, argument and per- 
suasion in the prayers of the Psalmists, 
but these last relics of a provincial idea of 
God had disappeared from the inner life 
of Jesus and consequently from His 
prayers. ‘"Not My will but Thine be 
done ” is the dominating thought of His 
life and prayer. Christ prays at the 
great moments of His life ; at His bap- 
tism, at the election of His apostles, at 
His miracles, at the transfiguration, in 
Gethsemane and on the Cross ; but even 
though we are told in a few cases what 
He said we can only vaguely divine the 
inner processes of His will and desire. 
If we could but know that, we should 
know what prayer is at its best. 

The range of Christ’s prayer is chiefly 
for spiritual blessing, and not merely a 
vsqu&st for it, but, one must be sure, a 
preparation for it. The conditions re- 
commended are earnestness, humility, a 
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forgiving spirit, privacy, absence of 
ritual, agreement, and, above all, faith. 
The specially Johannine feature of pray- 
ing “ in My name ” is difficult to inter- 
pret, but it suggests a frame of mind 
rather than a verbal formula. We must 
remember that the people whom Christ 
is teaching have already a somewhat 
simple idea of prayer much below that 
which He Himself held ; His advice to 
them must therefore not be interpreted 
by us in the terms of the lower view, but 
in those of the higher. When this is 
done, the following passages, I think, 
assume a rather new significance. They 
do not necessarily refer to petitions for 
material benefits, as their perusal shows. 

And, when you pray, you are not to behave 
as hypocrites do. They hke to pray standing 
in the Synagogues and at the corners of the 
streets, that they may be seen by men 
There, I tell you, is their reward ! But when 
one of you prays, let him go into his own 
room, shut the door, and pray to his Father 
who dwells in secret ; and his Father, who 
sees what is secret, will recompense him. 
When praying, do not repeat the same words 
over and over again, as is done by the 
Gentiles, who think that by usmg many words 
they wiU obtain a heanng. Do not imitate 
them ; for God, your Father, knows what 
you need before you ask him. 

— [Matt, vi., 5-8.) 

To pray one must be in a state of faith 
and love, as the following words attest : — 

Have faith that whatever you ask for in 
prayer is already granted you, and you will 
find that it will be. And whenever you 
stand up to pray, forgive any grievance -^at 
you have agamst any one, that your Father 
who is in Heaven also may forgive you your 
offences - 

— [Mark xi., 24-25.) 

It will be observed that these directions 
for prayer refer exclusively to internal 
states, and not to times, places, and 
postures. There is no trace in the doc- 
trine of Jesus of any consideration of 
such matters. 

In Christ’s time the three branches of 
the Jewish nation each had its charac- 
teristic mode of faith, the Hellenists of 
Egypt, represented by Philo, the Rabbis 
of Babylon, and the Palestinian Jews 
devoted to The Law. Orthodox Jews of 
to-day regard the Christian movement as 
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a branch of the general Hellenistic ten- 
dency, and so, in many respects it was, 
or soon became. Jesus Christ, however, 
was in no sense a Hellenist ; His position 
was one that a simple Jew could under- 
stand ; He used all the phrases and 
adopted the Scriptures that were so 
familiar to them. The only things 
strange and difficult to them were Him- 
self and the claims He made. 

Historically, Jesus comes on the scene 
in response to the preaching of John the 
Baptist, and the united records* of His 
baptism give the following connected 
story, from which it is clear that Jesus 
was* initiated into the '' Kingdom of 
Heaven ” rather reluctantly by John, 
who perceived in his new disciple one 
whose shoes he was not worthy to carry : 

Then, Jesus came from Galilee to the Jordan 
and his mother and his brethren said to him : 
John baptises for remission of sins : let us go 
and be baptised by him. 

But he said to them : What have I sinned 
that I should go and be baptised by him — 
unless perhaps this very thmg that I said in 
ignorance ? 

And Jesus was baptised by John. 

And as he went up from the water and was 
praying, the heavens were laid open to him, 
and he perceived the whole fount of the Holy 
Spirit descending dove-like towards him, and 
entering into him. And a voice came to him 
out of the heavens, which said : Thou art my 
son, the beloved, in thee I am well pleased, and 
again : This day have I begotten ihee. 

In these records are indicated the man- 
ner and occasion of the reception by Jesus 
of the baptism in spirit ” to which 
John had testified, or the '' birth from 
above” of which he himself spoke to 
Nicodemus. Here it should be borne in 
mind that what is preserved in several 
fragments, was a subjective experience 
known to Jesus alone, that would only 
be passed on by Him to His disciples in 
such terms as they were capable of under- 
standing. Therefore, to say that the 
“ heavens opened,’^ “ the spirit entered,” 
and “ the voice said,” is no more than to 
describe figuratively the spiritual illu- 
mination of Jesus, in which the spiritual 

* Matt-iii., 16, 17 , Luke lii., 21, 22 ; Mark i., 
10, II ; “The Gospel according to 
Hebrews “ and the “ Ebionite Gospel."' 


world was open to Him by means of a 
mystical consciousness, in which He 
became aware of His Divine sonship — as 
all men will become when they attain to 
the New Life. It is worthy of remark 
that this illumination is said to have 
occurred while He was praying,” and 
was certainly more closely connected with 
that fact than with the ritual incident of 
baptism. It is also interesting to know 
that some of the earlier heretical sects 
regarded the baptism of Jesus as the most 
important event in His life : before He 
was, they held, a mere man, but on 
Jordan^s banks He received Divine aid 
for the first time. This opinion of the 
heretics (as often happens) was very close 
to the probable truth, that the illumina- 
tion of Jesus occurred at His baptism, 
and was^ of course, the most important 
event of His life — without it, what would 
His life have been ? 

II. Christ’s Message to Men. 

Not without reason did John, the laot 
of the prophets, hail his new disciple as 
one greater than himself, for upon the 
martyrdom of the Baptist, Jesus imme- 
diately took His place, declaring the self- 
same message : — 

The time has come, and the Kingdom of 
Gk)d IS at hand ; Repent and beheve the 
good news I 

— {Mark 1., 15.) 

What was the good news? In the 
sjmagogue at Nazareth, where He had 
been brought up, Jesus, by quoting the 
prophet’s words, gave to them a precision 
that left no room for misunderstanding : — 

The spmt of the Lord God is upon me : 
because the Lord hath anointed me to preach 
good^ tidings unto the meek : He hath sent me 
to bind up the broken hearted, to proclaim 
liberty to the captives, and the opening of the 
prison to them that are bound, to proclaim 
the acceptable year of the Lord. 

— {Isaiah 1x1., 1-2.) 

Jesus boldly added : " To-day is this 
scripture fulfilled in your hearing.” Sum- 
ming up the anticipations of His con- 
temporaries, He accepted them all. “ The 
Kingdom ” — it was at hand ; the 
Judgment ” — it was near ; “ the Son of 
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Man’’ would come — was coming. The 
" End of the age ” was nigh, the " Resur- 
rection ” would be attained, the life of 
“ the age to come ” would be reached, 
the aeonian life — THE NEW LIRE, by 
those who were fitted for it. 

True as this is, however, the prophet of 
the New Life preached a new gospel, the 
spiritual content of which so transcended 
the old that it was very soon considered 
to be a dangerous heresy by those who 
did not adopt it. 

The first and most important instance 
of the use of and the transformation of 
the significance of old concepts is that of 
“ the Kingdom of God.” In the language 
of Jesus this term loses its old associa- 
tions, and refers primarily to a state of 
the soul, and occasionally to the condition 
of human societ}!' only possible when 
individual souls have become transformed. 
In other words, the Kingdom of God is a 
mystical consciousness, which Jesus Him- 
self reached on the occasion of His 
baptism, introducing Him to a trans- 
cendent life, which He thenceforward 
lived and preached. Words could not 
be plainer : The Kingdom of God w 
within you. 

The " good news ” which was the sub- 
ject of Christ’s teaching, is that it is 
possible for man to reach to a blessed 
life that contains within it all the joys 
that were aforetime promised to " the 
elect,” a life that more than fulfils all 
prophetic hopes and aspirations. The 
personal relation of Christ to this gospel 
was well expressed by Him when He 
said, on various occasions : — 

I am come that they might have life, and 
have it more abundantly ; . I have not 

come to destroy, but to fulfil; ... I have 
come to set a fire in the earth, and oh, I 
would that it were already kindled , ... I, if 
I be lifted up, will draw all men unto me. 

Nothing could hinder the preaching of the 
Kingdom, because Jesus Himself had 
attained to it, and lived continually in 
it, and nothing could damp His faith 
that men would, like Him, enter the New 
Life, and share its joys with Him. His 
method of presentation was singularly 
effective ; He spoke of it in parables, so 
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that if the people did not at once under- 
stand, they would at least have in their 
minds an image which one day would 
reveal to them its true meaning. 


III. The Two Kingdoms. 

The language of the Gospels makes us 
familiar with two antithetical kingdoms 
of “ The World ” and of “ Heaven.” The 
former represented man’s empirical vision 
of birth, struggle and death, a life where 
there were rich and poor, strong and 
weak, a life which by some strange fate 
refused to conform to the clear ideals of 
its victims, a life which offered the prize 
to a few and defeat to the many. The 
Elingdom of Heaven, however, was not 
merely a setting to rights of affairs in the 
external world — it might, among other 
things, be that — but was a new inner life 
which was so full and good of itself, that 
it made naught of bad externals, either 
ignoring them or correcting them. Men 
were to seek -first the Kingdom of Heaven 
of which Christ spoke and m which He 
lived, and as they did so, they experi- 
enced as results the justification of their 
love and faith in Him, the increase in 
their love and faith in others, an almost 
sudden new scale of values and with all 
this, misunderstanding and persecution. 

The Kingdom of Heaven, the new 
inner life, was to be reached briefly, by 
three means — Faith, Love and Prayer, 
The faith was in regard to its reality, and 
emphatically, faith in its messenger, love 
and devotion to Him and to all around. 
The love was to be expressed by works ; 
and both the love and faith were to be 
obtained and maintained by prayer, and, 
in consequence, the works also were 
dependent on prayer. 

IV. The Lord’s Prayer. 

The specific doctrine of prayer delivered 
by Christ is contained in passages of the 
Sermon on the Mount, Matt, vi., S-'iS, 
and in Luke xi. The latter is to be pre- 
ferred, because it preserves the continuity 
of the discourse, and thus elucidates its 
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true meaning, I give a literal trans- 
lation : — 

Father, 

Hallowed be Thy name, 

Thy kingdom come [that is, the Kingdom 
of Heaven above spoken of] 

Give us each day our supersubstaniial bread, 

And forgive us our sms, for we ourselves 
forgive everyone who wrongs us ; 

And lake us not into tnaL 

— {Luke XI., 2-4.) 

The terms of the prayer having been 
given in the briefest manner, an explana- 
tion or justification of it follows ; and 
this, it will be noted, is offered only in 
regard to the petition for supersub- 
stantial bread. What this bread is we 
shall soon learn.* The argument pro- 
ceeds as follows : — 

Suppose that one of you who has a friend 
were to go to him m the middle of the night 
and say, Friend, lend me three loaves, . . 
and suppose that the other should answer 
from inside, " Do not trouble me ... I cannot 
get up and give you anythmg \ I tell you 
that, even though he will not get up and give 
him anything because he is a friend, yet 
because of his persistence he will ronse him- 
self and give him what he wants. 

— {Luke xi., 5-8.) 

We may here interject the parable of 
" the importunate widow. 

There was in a certain town a judge, who 
had no fear of God nor regard for man. In 
the same town there was a widow who went 
to him agam and agam, and said : Grant me 
justice against my opponent.*’ For a time the 
judge refused, but afterwards he said to 
himself: “ Although lam without fear of God 
or regard for man, yet, as this widow is so 
troublesome, I will grant her justice, to stop 
her from plaguing me with her endless visits.” 

— {Luke xviii., 2-5.) 

Its meaning is the same as the story of 
the persistent friend, namely, not (as has 
often been stated) that God will only be 
moved by importunity, but to teach 
earnestness in prayer : “ That men ought 
always to pray and not faint.' ^ 

V. Symbols and Realities. 

Bearing in mind the symbolic character 
of the foregoing passages, and perceiving 


* I postpone the necessary critical discussion 
on this word to a later paragraph m the 
present article. 
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the moral that is to be deduced from them, 
we proceed with our extracts : — 

And so I say to you : Ask, and it shall be 
granted ; search, and you shall find ; knock, 
and the door shall be opened to you. For he 
that asks receives, he that searches finds, and 
to him that knocl^ the door shall be opened. 

— {Luke XI., 9“io.) 

It ought not to be necessary to point 
out that prayer is not specifically “ ask- 
ing ” any more than it is “ seeking ” or 
“ knocking." These three words are 
merely alternative symbols of the true 
quest of prayer, and have relation to the 
earnest aspiration after the supersub- 
stantial bread. The whole argument is 
brought to an end by the trenchant ap- 
peal to His hearers to expect from the 
Spiritual Father of what He has to give, 
at least as much as from the earthly 
father of what he gives to his child. 

What father among you, if his son asks him 
for a fish, will give him a snake mstead, or, if he 
asks for an egg, will give him a scorpion ? 
If you, then, naturally wicked though you are, 
know how to give good gifts to your children, 
how much more will the Father, from out of 
Heaven, give the Holy Spirit to those that 
ask him ? 

— {Luke xi., 11-13.) 


VI. The Bread of Heaven. 

The symbolism is extremely precise : 
the earthly father represents the Heavenly 
Father j the earthly bread the Heavenly 
bread ; asking for food of one's parents 
daily represents daily and constant 
prayer. We have also the important 
identification of the “ supersubstantial 
bread " with " holy spirit,” which though 
not a final definition, carries us one stage 
nearer to an understanding of the true 
object of prayer — that is to say, the 
Gift of the Spirit.” 

My readers will doubtless now be ready 
to hear what critical justification there 
may be for the unusual reading of the 
petition in the Lord's Prayer, and as I 
promised above, I will now deal briefly 
with a subject that has afforded a great 
deal of learned discussion. The original 
texts are as follow : — 
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Matthew vi., 2 : TJ)^ Uprov iifiSsv rhv iino^atov 
S 2 »s ^fuv o“fjfitptii> . 

Luke xi., 3 : Thp tprov ^fiStv ^hv ivinianov 
StSoy rif^h rb /fL 0 * 

We must remember that the discourses 
of Christ were almost certainly delivered 
in Aramaic dialect, where a word corre- 
sponding to the epioustos of the Greek 
w'ould have been used. What that word 
was we do not know ; its Greek equiva- 
lent occurs twice in the passage quoted 
and nowhere else in the Gospels, though 
the Syriac version of the passages uses a 
word which is translated by “ constant, 
continual bread.” Origen (third century) 
affirms that the term eptousios was coined 
by the Evangelists and Jerome who trans- 
lated the Greek Testament into Latin, 
rendered Matthew vi., 2, by super- 
szibstantialis, and Luke xi. by quoUdianus. 
He evidently did not notice that the 
identification of the Holy Spirit ” with 
epzousios (as I have shown above, Luke 
xi., 1 1 -13) logically demands the word 
supersuhstanhalj and it is unfortunate he 
used that word for the passage in Matthew 
where it is not so forcibly needed. 

This tradition of a bread that was 
beyond substance^ a mystic manna, was 
carried for many centuries through the 
Christian Church, and I have no personal 
doubt that it is the true one. As an 
illustration of the logical results of such 
an interpretation of this crucial passage, 
I quote from an Italian Jesuit of the 
seventeenth century, Father Paul Segneri, 
who says : — 

Panem nostrum super substantialem da nobis 
hodie {Matt, vi., ii). — " Give us this day our 
supersubstantial bread."” It has seemed to 
me that by this bread may fitly be under- 
stood that heavenly consolation which is 
received from God in prayer. It is called 
bread because it is universal food loved by 
every soul, without which the spirit becomes 
w'eak, and, as it were, lean, and with which it 
gains incredible -vigour to walk as Elijah did, 
through deserts, to the summit of Horeb, 
that IS perfection. It is called ours because 
it is prepared for us, and is for our comfort 
more than for the divine glory ; since it is to 
be partaken of secretly, unknown to others, 
and is to be received in our private chamber. 
It is called supersubstantial because as or- 
dinary bread is the foodj^of the inferior 
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substance, that is the body, so this is the food 
of the supenor substance, the soul: also 
because it not only affords comfort, but gives 
great strength to overcome diflSculties and 
conquer temptations. .... As St. Bernard 
says IS the case with husbandmen, who not 
only receive pay when the harvest is ended, 
but are also supplied "with food whilst reaping 
it, that they may work with greater alacrity. 
Lastly, we say this day^ because it must be 
daily food, as bread is. 

— {Thoughts during Prayer, 1660.) 

VII. Holy Spirit. 

Up to the present, however, the inner 
purpose of Christ’s doctrine of prayer 
may have eluded us, and we must take 
up the thread that may lead to under- 
standing at the point attained above. If 
it be granted that the aim of Christian 
Prayer is the reception of “ supersub- 
stantial bread ” in the form of holy 
spirit,” we have to ask, without any fears 
anent twenty centuries of theological 
dogmas, what is holy spirit ? ” 
Whatever may have been the differ- 
ences between the teaching of Christ and 
His Apostle Paul, it is certain that the 
reception of the spirit ” was the sym- 
bolic form of the doctrine of salvation 
common to both of them. 

The Master delivered His doctrine 
allegorically by means of parables, while 
the Apostle attempted a scientific or 
philosophic presentation. We may turn 
to him for guidance in this matter. 
According to the ancient Hebrew ideas, 
the principles of man’s life were three : 
(i) Ruah, the breath of God “ breathed 
into his nostrils.” (2) Nephesh, the na- 
tural principle, as distinct from the 
divine ; the personality. (3) BasaYj the 
body of flesh. 

The first could not die, the second 
descended into Sheol to pass its doleful 
fate, while the third rotted in the grave. 

When the Old Testament was trans- 
lated into Greek by the Seventy, these 
terms were thus rendered : (i) Pneuma, 
the breath or spirit =Ruah. (2) Psuche, 
the personality, the self=ISrephesh. (3) 
Sarx^ the flesh, or Soma^ the body=Basar. 
It would appear that St. Paul had ac- 
cepted a slightly different (more Greek) 
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conception of human psychology, which 
would thus be expressed : (i) Nous^ the 
mind, the rational faculty. (2) Psuche, 
the soul or self. (3) Soma^ the body. 
This trinity of elements represents the 
ordinary unregenerate man. 

Now, the state to which St. Paul strove 
to lead his converts was to the reception 
of the Divine Spirit (Pneuma). The 
Divine Pneuma might enter the man and 
lead to a renewing of the mind ” 
(Romans xii., 2) a transformation of the 
Hfe "" renewed in the mind by the spirit,’^ 
When the Divine Pneuma is received the 
person becomes pneumatikos, spiritual, 
instead of merely psuchikos^ natural. 
The Psuche, or soul, which has hitherto 
been insufficiently governed by the Notts j 
or Mind, is overshadowed by the Divine 
PneumUj which becomes the new basis of 
life, Man then lives in God,” The 
Apostle represents this change as a con- 
flict in which “ the spirit warreth against 
the flesh,” striving to overcome its pro- 
pensities, and finally transforming it into 
an image of the heavenly body of Christ. 
It was an individual experience which, 
in the day of wrath,” would find the 
soul rescued from the wreck of the 
world. 

Going back now to the familiar lan- 
guage of Jesus, we learn that He con- 
stantly makes a distinction between the 
unregenerate spirit or evil spirit and the 
Holy Spirit — one is simply pneuma, but 
the other to pneuma to hagtos, “ the 
spirit, the holy.” Such language accords 
with the traditional ideas of the Semitic 
race, and fittingly expresses the spiritual 
experiences to which they attained. 

Christian prayer was therefore the 
science of receiving the Dtvtne Pneuma, 
which would transform life ; it is the 
strait gate” of concentration; it is the 
quest of the mystic manna. 

What has been said of the “ heavenly 
bread ” is equally true of the water of 
life ” which is promised to burst from an 
internal spiritual spring, cleansing and 
satisfying the life of man. The same is 
the “ gift of God ” — the one blessed ex- 
perience spoken of under a variety of 
symbols. 


VIII. The Meditations of Jesus. 

According to the Gospel story, Christ 
was in the habit of retiring for solitude 
and silence to a desert place or mountain 
side, preferably by night ; here His 
meditations and communion with the 
Divine were doubtless most favourably 
rewarded. In concluding our study, 
therefore, I now bring forward specimen 
meditations or prayers reported to have 
been uttered by Christ. There is, of 
course, no guarantee that the words 
literally express His mental processes, 
but such as they are, we must accept 
them, as we have no others. They repre- 
sent at least the views of ChrisCs prayer 
shared by the writers of the Gospels of 
St. John and St. Mark respectively ; how 
striking is the difference of attitude and 
tone my readers will readily notice. Just 
before Gethsemane the Incarnate Logos 
is represented by St. John as speaking 
thus .*— ■ 

Jesus raised his eyes heavenwards, and 
said : 

Father, the hour has come : honour Thy 
Son, that Thy Son may honour Thee : even 
as Thou gavest Him. power over all mankmd, 
that He should give Immortal Life to all 
those whom Thou hast given Him. And the 
Immortal Life is this — to know Thee, the one 
true God .... 

I have revealed Thee to those whom Thou 
gavest me from the world : they were Thy 
own, and Thou gavest them to Me : and they 
have laid Thy message to heart. They 
recognise now that everythmg that Thou 
gavest me was from Thee : for I have given 
them the teaching which Thou gavest Me, 
and they received it, and clearly understood 
that I came from Thee, and they beheved 
that Thou hast sent Me as Thy Messenger. 
I mtercede for them : I am not interceding 
for the world, but for those whom Thou hast 
given Me, for they are Thy own. .... 

Holy Father, keep them by that revelation 
of Thy name which Thou hast given Me, that 
they may be one, as we are. Whilst I was 
with them, I kept them by that revelation, 

and I have guarded them But now I 

am come to Thee : and I am speaking thus, 
while still m the world, that they may have 
My own joy, in all its fulness, in their hearts. 
.... I do not ask Thee to take them out of 
the world, but to keep them from evil. They 
do not belong to the world, even as I do not 
belong to the world. Consecrate them by the 
Truth : Thy message is Truth 
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But it IS not only for them that I am inter- 
ceding, but also for those who beheve in Me 
through their message, that they may all be 
one — that as Thou, Father, art xn union with 
Me, and I with Thee, so they also may be in 

union with Us 0 righteous Father, 

though the world did not know Thee, I knew 
Thee : and these men knew that Thou hast 
sent Me as Thy Messenger. I have made Thee 
known to them, and will do so still : that the 
love that Thou hast had for Me may be m 
their hearts, and that I may be m them also. 

— {John xvii., 1-26.) 

Presently they came to a garden known as 
Gethsemane, and Jesus said to His disciples : 

Sit down here while I pray." 

He took vith Him Peter, James and John, 
and began to show signs of great dismay and 
deep distress of mind. 

"lam sad at heart,” He said, " sad even 
to death ; wait here and watch." 

Going on a httle further, He threw Himself 
on the ground, and began to pray that, if it 
were possible, He might be spared that hour. 

" Abba, Father," He said, " all things are 
possible to Thee : take away this cup from 
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Me : yet, not what I will, but what Thou 
wiliest." 

Then He came and found the three Apostles 
asleep. 

" Simon,” He said to Peter, " are you 
asleep ? Could not you watch for one hour ? 
Watch and pray," He said to them all, " that 
you may not fail into temptation. True, the 
spirit IS eager, but human nature is weak." 

Again He went away, and prayed in the 
same words. 

— {Mark xiv., 32-39.) 

I quote by way of contrast this touching 
account of the agony in Gethsemane, 
because firstly, it purports to record the 
event immediately following that of the 
preceding passage, but chiefly because it 
gives, in my view, the Christian concep- 
tion of prayer as the means of gaining 
spiritual support and consolation at the 
most critical moments of life. 

William Loftus Hare. 


(The next article will deal with early Monastic Prayer and Meditation ) 


SERVICE. 

Who loveih Me and foUoweth after Me^ 

Taketh My yoke and worketh in My name^ 
Shall, soon or late, a great fruition see, 

And full reward for all his labours claim . 

Not as he will, perhaps, hut as I will , 

Yet shall he follow on and trust Me still. 

Life is so full of weariness for others : 

Put thine own sorrow hy, and, for My sake, 
Lend thou a helping hand to thy sad brothers, 
Point out the better way for them to take. 

So hy thy light, which leads the lost to Me 
Shalt thou behold how near I am to thee. 


Lillian Wallace. 



The Rationale of the Order 
of the Star in the East 

VIII. 

By The General Secretary of the Order. 

[The purpose of this series of articles is to present, as clearly and consecutively as possible, 
the steps in thought which have led many members of the Order of the Star m the East to 
an intellectual conviction that the time is near at hand for the appearance of some great 
Spiritual Teacher in the world. 

The last two chapters have dealt with the signs of a great transitional movement at 
work in the life of our times. The next two or three chapters will he devoted to a con- 
sideration of the direction in which this transition seems to he leading, and will attempt 
an answer to the question • If there are indications of the dawn of a new World-Civilization, 
are there also any indications of what nature is this Civilization likely to he .^1 


I T is difficult to sum up any 
civilization in a phrase, albeit 
looking back through history, or 
over the world as it is, we can 
recognise sufficiently clearly that 
every civilization has a kind of central 
quality, or dominant note, which enters 
in some way or other into all its varied 
manifestations. But it needs a certain 
distance to bring this quality into relief, 
and the attempt to elicit it in dealing 
with a period of rapid movement, such 
as that at which we are now looking, 
would present rather too great an obstacle 
at the beginning of our task. The simpler 
way will be to pass in rapid review certain 
well-marked tendencies of our time, 
synthesizing as far as possible, but re- 
serving our final generalization for a 
later stage, 

I have already alluded to certain 
features of the age which may be classed 
together as phenomena of destruction : — 
to the rapid break up of traditional 
forms, the blurring of old lines of division, 
the per-increasing urgency of problems 
bearing directly on human happiness, 
freedom and peace of mind ; to the im- 
potence of many of those agencies which 
exist nominally to render life simple, 
happy and intelligible, to the universal 
unrest, and to the growing sense that, 
somehow or other, not merely the prac- 
tical arrangements, but the philosophy, of 
our life are in need of revision. 


We have now to pass to the considera- 
tion of the tendencies of a constructive 
nature, and to see whether, amid the 
struggle and disquietude of to-day, we 
can detect any of the positive influences 
which are making for a new order of life 
and thought. 


The first of the tendencies which I 
shall single out for notice is one which is 
curiously evident in many of the depart- 
ments of human thought and activity 
to-day. And to this I shall give the 
name of the New Vitalism, for the 
essence of the movement is the affirma- 
tion of Life. 

Almost in every direction in which we 
may look we shall note, if we are 
careful, a similar phenomenon — ^namely, 
a general reaching out towards a 
larger Life, a growing appeal under 
a hundred different shapes to a higher 
Vital Principle, and a growing willing- 
ness to trust in this as the repository 
of all good things for man. 

The appeal comes from sources widely 
different; the aid of the larger Life is 
invoked for many different interests and 
causes; yet in every case the general 
tendency is the same. Whether it be in 
the service of Religion, of Science, of 
Philosophy, of Art, of Education, of 
Medicine, or of the simple ordering of daily 
existence, we find a groping out after the 
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same solution, the instinctive recognition 
of the same great discovery ; and what 
it comes to is, in every case, the simple 
assertion of Life. 

Glancing at Religion first, we shall see 
it here in what has been generally noted 
as the Mystical Revival of our times. It 
is remarkable that wherever religious 
thought and feeling are alive to-day — 
that is to say, wherever they are being 
expressed in living movements rather 
than through static forms and institu- 
tions — the movement is ever in the 
direction of some form or other of what 
is generally known as Mysticism; that 
is to say, in the direction of the recogni- 
tion of a larger divine Life and of the 
opening out of the human soul for the 
direct reception of this inexhaustible fund 
of spiritual vitality. More and more the 
religion of direct spiritual contact is 
becoming formulated in our world, and 
this tendency is already having certain re- 
markable 1 esults. For it is being perceived 
everywhere that here lies the ultimate 
solution of the spiritual problem of the 
Age. 

To quote from the Dean of St. Paul’s : 

At the present time, the greatest need 
seems to be that we should return to the 
fundamentals of spiritual rehgion. We can- 
not shut our eyes to the fact that both the 
old seats of authonty, the infalhble Church 
and the infaUible book, are fiercely assailed, 
and that our faith needs reinforcements. 
These can only come from the depths of the 
religious consciousness itself; and if sum- 
moned from thence, they will not be found 
wanting. The " impregnable rock " is nei- 
ther an institution nor a hook, but a life of 
experience — (W.R. Inge, ChnsUan My&itcxsm^ 
p. 329.) 

What is needed is being recognised to 
be a Religion so deeply founded on inner 
experience as to be immune from the 
perils which normally beset the outei 
institutional and dogmatic forms of 
Religion. And this a reawakened Mys- 
ticism will supply. For of the Religion 
of the Mystic it has been truly and elo- 
quently said by Mrs. Besant ; 

No question of chronology can move it, 
for every man can gain that experience for 
himself ; no criticism and destruction of the 
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Scriptures can tear this in pieces, for it is 
ever renewing in the perennial life of the 
eternal Spirit ; no churches, in falhng, can 
shake it, for it is this that made churches to 
help in its own searching ; nothing outside 
can touch it, for it hves in the innermost 
heart of man. 

Not only is it seen that in this direct 
appeal to the source of all spiritual life 
resides the one hope of renewing the 
waning spiritual energies of the Churches 
and Faiths ; but there is already begin- 
ning to dawn upon the more receptive 
minds the vision, through its agency, of a 
larger Spiritual Unity. 

For of the mystic perception it is 
universally true that : 

The keynote of it is invariably a recon- 
ciliation. It IS as if the opposites of the 
world, whose contradictoriness and conflict 
make all our difficulties and troubles, were 
melted into unity. — (W. James, Van&ties of 
Religious Experience^ p. 388.) 

In the light of this nascent Mysticism 
the barriers between creed and creed, 
between sect and sect, become trivial and 
accidental, and so inevitably tend to melt 
away. To this end the study of Com- 
parative Religion has undoubtedly con- 
tributed much. The impartial student has 
come to see, practically within our genera- 
tion, that all religions are really very 
much alike ; not merely in their ethical 
precepts and in their general spiritual 
ideals, but in their rites and ceremonies, 
and in the symbols which they employ. 

The New Mysticism asserts this not 
merely as a fact of observation but as a 
necessary principle ; it sees the spiritual 
life as essentially one, all the world over, 
because God is One and human nature 
ultimately one. And the road towards 
unity, in the religious world, is seen to 
lie in a deepening of the spiritual con- 
sciousness of the individual : 

As we deepen our own spiritual nature, as 
we find out one truth after another for our- 
selves, as we realise what we are — Gods in the 
makmg, growing into the perfection of the 
Divine image — ^as we recognise that, we are 
laying the bases of the World-Rehgion, and 
that which can never come by argument, by 
controversy, by intellectual reasoning, will 
come when the heart of love within us has 
awaked the spiritual nature. — (Annie Besant, 
The Emergence of a World Religion.) 
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The New Mysticism thus occupies, as it 
were, the ground which the student has 
prepared for it, and is only the assertion, 
by the inner spiritual consciousness, of a 
truth which the intellect has already made 
clear by a process of external observation. 

Side by side with this mystical revival 
in the world of Religion there may be noted 
a similar tendency in the world of Philo- 
sophical Thought. Perhaps the most 
general expression of this tendency is to 
be seen in all that trend of thought about 
life and the world which is represented by 
the New Thought and many other kindred 
movements — movements which are, in one 
way or another, having an enormous effect 
upon the intellectual life of our time. 

Here the essential mark is precisely the 
same ; the assertion of a larger Life, and 
its vital connection with the smaller life 
of man ; and with this assertion goes the 
practical application of the truth to the 
development and unfoldment of that 
smaller life. 

It is beginning to be recognised that 
in order to realise his true nature man 
must link himself on to the larger 
Nature of which he is part ; that man, 
did he but know it, has within him a 
source of inexhaustible power, wisdom 
and love, and that nothing becomes im- 
possible to the soul that has the courage 
and the faith to draw upon that great 
ocean of spiritual strength. In the words 
of Prentice Mulford, one of the earliest of 
New Thought writers : 

A supreme power and wisdom govern the 
universe. The supreme mind is measureless 
and pervades endless space. The supreme 
wisdom, power, and intelligence are in every- 
thing that exists, from the atom to the 
planet. As we grow more to recogmse the 
subhme and exhaustless wisdom, we shall 
learn more and more to demand of wisdom, 
draw it to ourselves, and thereby be ever 
making ourselves newer and newer. This 
means ever perfecting help, greater and 
greater power to enjoy all that exists, gradual 
transition into a higher estate of being, and 
the development of powers which we do not 
now realise as belonging to us. We are the 
limited yet ever growing parts and expres- 
sion of the supreme, never-ending whole. 

In book after book this lesson is being 
reiterated with an insistence, and with a 


profusion of repetition, which show how 
strongly this idea has caught hold of the 
minds of the time. And although the 
lesson has undoubtedly been often mis- 
applied — although m many cases it has 
become the cult of mere power for selfish 
ends — yet the student will see in it only a 
manifestation under another form of the 
same great stirring in the World-con- 
sciousness which IS evident in the revival 
of Mysticism in Religion. 

Every new force must be conditional 
in a large measure by the environment in 
which it IS released ; and perhaps it was 
inevitable that the central principle of 
New Thought should become entangled, 
in some measure, with the commercial 
and keenly competitive civilization in 
which it is most conspicuously at work. 
But none the less, to the seeing eye it is 
evident as an expression of the same 
great affirmation of a larger Life which, 
in another sphere, is so potently trans- 
forming the World of Religion. 

More reasoned, less prophetic and 
declamatory in tone, yet on that account 
probably more potent in its influence has 
been that revolution in the academic 
metaphysical thought of our time which 
we have come to associate with the name 
of Bergson. This is no place for any de- 
tailed study of Bergson’s thought. What 
we are concerned with is its underlying 
intention and its effect, as an influence, 
upon the general world of philosophic 
speculation. And here there are signs 
to show that its effect is likely to be 
revolutionary. Bergson’s philosophy is 
not merely a rehandling of old pro- 
blems ; it is a reshaping of the problem 
itself. 

Philosophy, with him, has sighted a 
new goal, and this change of goal has 
necessitated, as a natural consequence, a 
new method. The task of the philosopher 
is no longer the dismemberment and 
putting together of a mechanical universe, 
predetermined in its operations by the 
nature of the machine j it is the pursuit, 
through a never-ending series of new 
discoveries and adventures, of a free and 
unfettered Life, perpetually creative and 
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perpetuaily experimenting in new and 
untried regions. 

Bergson’s thought has thus as its aim^ 
at one end of the scale, the liberation of the 
universe from its mechanical bonds ; at 
the other end of the scale it aims at a 
corresponding liberation of man as the 
knower of that universe. For to grasp 
the meaning and direction of the great 
World-flux becomes a task beyond the 
capacity of mere intellect. 

It is the peculiar function of intellect 
to stand aside from the World-movement 
and to subject it to its own static canons 
of measure, division and analysis. As 
Bergson puts the matter m his own 
technical phraseology : 

Our intellect, when it follows its natural 
bent, proceeds, on the one hand, by sohd 
perceptions, and on the other by stable 
conceptions. It starts from the immobile, 
and only conceives and expresses movement 
as a function of immobihty. It takes up it 
position in ready-made concepts, and en- 
deavours to catch in them, as in a net, 
something of the reality which passes — 
(Bergson, Introd, to Metaphysics, p. 56.) 

But this is not truly knowing, for all know- 
ing consists in entering into the nature of 
the thing known. Thus the only way, 
according to Bergson, of knowing the 

movement ” of things (which is the true 
nature of things) is to enter into the move- 
ment, to become part of it and to be 
carried along with it ; for only in this way 
can it be truly apprehended from within. 

The Philosopher has, therefore, to em- 
ploy another faculty than the intellect, 
a faculty both higher in kind and more 
spacious in its range of operation. To 
this faculty Bergson gives the name of 
Intuition. And by Intuition he means 
the kind of intellectual sympathy by which 
one places oneself withm an object in order 
to coincide with what is unique in it and 
consequently inexpressible. — {Ibid, p. 6.) 

It is by means of the intuition that the 
Philosopher becomes what he should 
truly be ; namely, the living interpreter 
of a world of movement and life. For 
only through the intuition, concludes 
Bergson, will the human mind 
attain to fluid concepts, capable of foUowmg 
reahty m all its sinuosities and of adopting 
the very movement of the inward hfe of 
things. — {Ibid, p 59.) 
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It will be seen at once that we have 
here, only under another form, a mani- 
festation of the New Vitalism. For the 
central principle of Bergsonism is, when 
all is said and done, merely the assertion 
of Life. With the Mystics and the New 
Thought Transcentalists of our age he 
takes his stand on the side of Life against 
Form. Where they are liberating in one 
region he is liberating in another, and the 
means of liberation is in every case the 
same. 

That which is to unlock the doors of 
mystical devotion, which is to release the 
hidden sources of individual power, is to be 
the key to the larger knowledge also. 

The philosophy of Bergson, m a word, 
is the expression, in a particular field, 
of a spiritual movement far wnder than 
itself ; and it is because of its harmony 
with the larger movement that it has 
acquired, in the thought-world of our 
times, that representative character which 
has given it a place of its own in modern 
philosophical speculation. Alone of all 
the philosophies of to-day, perhaps, can 
it be looked upon as the voice of an Age, 

If the New Vitalism has been at work 
in that synthetic survey of the abstract 
principles of the World-movement to 
which we give the name of philosophy, it 
has also been at work in that concrete and 
experimental study of phenomena to 
which we give the name of Science. 

One of the most striking evidences of this 
change is to be seen in the type of repre- 
sentative scientific man which the past 
decade or two has brought into being. A 
few years ago the representative leaders 
of scientific thought were men in whom 
the very spirit of materialism and nega- 
tion seenaed incarnate. To-day we are 
witnessing the emergence of quite a new 
type ; the man whose researches into 
physical Nature have served only to 
reinforce rather than weaken his faith in 
a larger world beyond the physical, and 
who sees in the observed order of physical 
phenomena only the reflection, or obj'ec- 
tivication, of a higher world of Spiritual 
Law. We are entering upon the age of 
the Spiritual Scientist, and with the 
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advent of this type science is already 
taking on something of a prophetic 
character. 

If it be true to say that up to a certain 
point in that astonishing advance m the 
physical scienceSj which marked the 
latter half of the nineteenth century^ 
every step gamed m our knowledge of the 
physical world seemed a step m the 
direction of a bleaker negation, of an 
ever deeper materialism, it is equally true 
to say that practically every such step 
for some years past has been in the 
direction of a fuller affirmation and of 
the breaking through of materialistic 
bonds. It would almost seem as though 
Science had already passed through its 
phase of destruction, and that it is now 
on the high way to what it must ere long 
become, namely, the agency which is to 
base on an impregnable foundation of 
observed fact the highest spiritual intui- 
tions and aspirations of the race. 

It IS possible that this swing of the 
pendulum back from negation to affirma- 
tion has been due, in some measure, to 
an mevitable instinct of reaction. But 
It IS true also that the process has been 
punctuated, and undoubtedly intensified, 
by a number of definitely new develop- 
ments and discoveries. The study of 
the nature of the atom, and, through it, 
of the ultimate constitution of the phy- 
sical world, has led into startling and 
unexpected regions. Instead of amving 
at the solid matenal foundation which 
the thought of even ten years ago would 
have posited, modem research has pene- 
trated into a region where what we call 
matter would seem to dissolve into energy, 
leaving us with a world built up on simple 
force. Instead of matenalising our 
world Science has, m a word, dema- 
terialised it ; and no discovery has done 
more than this, perhaps, to swing round 
the whole trend of scientific thought. 

Another striking new movement, in the 
field of physical Science, has been m the 
direction of the breaking down of the 
barriers between what have hitherto been 
called the Organic and the Inorganic. 
The experiments of Prof Bose of Calcutta, 
and others, in connection with the response 


in metals, have gone far to show that the 
distinction just referred to is an illusory 
one and that, as a matter of fact, there 
is nothing in Nature which is not living 
m the sense that it is sustained and 
penetrated by one All-pervading Life. 

The same idea has been strengthened 
by a tendency, growing ever more widely 
evident, towards the reinterpretation of 
the facts of the evolutionary process m 
terms of an inner energising pnnciple. 
In place of the older Darwinian concep- 
tion, which saw in the continuous change 
of form merely the result of the exigencies 
of external environment, modern thought 
tends to postulate a new factor of the 
utmost importance , that is to say, an in- 
ner compelling Energy, resident in the 
unfolding life, and by steady pressure 
from within shaping the outer form to its 
own vital demands. It will be seen that 
the introduction of this factor at once 
shifts the centre of gravity of our evolu- 
tionary thought. Evolution becomes not 
a mechanical but a vital process. It 
comes into possession not merely of a 
body but a soul. No longer need we 
look upon the world-process as the 
record of the simple reactions of matter 
upon matter ; we come to see it as the 
living and purposive story of the unfold- 
ing of an indwelling Life. There can be 
little doubt that the New Vitalism, al- 
ready so strikingly at work in this 
direction, has before it the immense task 
of reinterpreting the whole of our evolu- 
tionary conceptions, and of giving to the 
world a theory of evolution which shall 
be m its essence the theory of the un- 
folding of Spirit,* 

Side by side with the changing attitude 
of Science towards its own traditional 
matenals has gone, within the present 
generation, the openmg out to scientific 
research of regions which up to a short 
time ago would have been considered to 


* At present the chief representative of the 
movement of thought here forecasted is to be 
found m Theosophy, which is, m its scientific 
aspect, a complete reinterpretation of the 
evolutionary process in terms of our mner 
divine life unfoldmg mto self-realisation 
through a senes of changing forms. 
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lie quite outside its purview. Here I 
need only make reference to two new 
areas of inquiry as illustrating the change 
to which I allude ; namely, to the striking 
investigations into the deeper, or subliminal 
consciousness of man, which have wrought 
so profound a revolution in modem 
Psychology, and to the equally striking 
results which have attended the scientific 
enquiry into the question of a continued 
life after death. 

In both cases an enormous mass of 
material, critically sifted according to the 
strictest canons of scientific research, has 
been already collected, all tending to show 
that the life of man far outstretches the 
limits which were formerly thought to cir- 
cumscribe it. Not only has his normal 
consciousness come to be seen as merely a 
small fragment of a far wider conscious- 
ness, indefinitely greater in its range and 
power than that which belongs to his 
waking everyday life, but his very exist- 
ence as a living entity has been shown, 
on irrefragable evidence, to extend into 
larger worlds and other modes of being. 
In both cases the same phenomenon is to 
be observed, which is visible in so many 
other directions to-day, namely, the 
assertion of a larger Life, the resolution 
of the tangible and visible into a higher 
and transcendent Reality. 

Two more instances only need be 
quoted as illustrating the modem turning 
towards Life. 

One is to be seen in the world of 
Medicine. In spite of the rigid profes- 
sional tradition which is so powerful 
in this region, the present day has wit- 
nessed the emergence of a remarkable 
new conception of healing. This has 
shown itself partially in the reaction 
against drugs ; but the true essence of the 
change is, in many quarters, assuming a 
metaphysical aspect. More and more the 
conception is dawning of a great remedial 
and health-giving force in Nature which 
has only to be allowed free play in order 
to effect its own cures. This is seen in 
the many systems of Nature-Cures which 
are growing up in these days; in the 
increasing belief in the efficacy of sun 
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and air and water; and in the growing 
advocacy of simple fasting as a means of 
removing the obstructions to the free 
working of Nature. 

But it is seen in still more characteristic 
form in the hardly less numerous systems 
of Mental and Spiritual Healing. It is 
here that the metaphysical aspect of the 
movement becomes most clearly evident ; 
for nearly all these systems are based 
upon the postulate that there exists 
throughout Nature a great Divine Life 
which has only to be contacted in order 
to impart something of Its own strength 
and purity and well-being. 

In relation to this Life all disease is 
coming to be seen as disharmony, and 
the problem of the elimination of disease 
comes thus to be the problem of the 
removal of the elements of discord and 
of the bringing back of the lesser life into 
harmony with the Greater. And this, in 
its turn, has carried with it an important 
extension of the whole subject. For by 
translating health and unhealth into what 
are largely spiritual terms it has suggested 
that the work of healing must include 
not merely the physical, but the higher 
emotional, mental and spiritual life of 
man. Healing is seen as a total process, 
involving the whole of human nature, 
and a leading feature of all kinds of 
mental and spiritual cures is that they 
start from this higher region of human 
consciousness and work down through 
it to the physical level. 

To this important extension of method 
many schools of thought (e.g., Christian 
Science and others) add a no less important 
corollary — namely, that the machinery 
of healing, along these lines, can be set in 
motion from within. Whereas all such 
systems of healing involve some kind of 
suggestion, these schools have brought 
into prominence the equally important 
effects of auto-suggestion ; a theory 
which is, of course, metaphysically con- 
sidered, thoroughly sound, since the 
Greater Life, which is in all cases taken 
as the true fount of health, is not merely 
an encircling and encompassing Life, 
but the inner Life of each individual 
soul. 
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Whether the suggestion, however, be 
made from without or from within, 
whether the healer or the patient be the 
prime mover in the matter, the central 
principle is, from our present point of 
view, the same* It is the assertion of 
Life as a great positive factor, which is 
not only eternally operative, but eternally 
beneficent in its operations. 

The New Healing is thus a very in- 
teresting example of the New Vitalism, 
and although no sensible person will be- 
little the enormous benefits which the 
traditional science of medicine has con- 
ferred upon the race, and which it must 
continue to confer, yet no sensible person, 
on the other hand, can look lightly upon 
a new movement which has not only 
abundantly vindicated itself by practical 
results, but is performing the great 
service from the humanistic point of 
view, of linking up what was, superficially, 
a purely physical study with the larger 
spiritual life of man. If the New Physical 
Science seems to be making towards a 
higher spiritual synthesis, the New 
Medicine would appear to be contributing, 
no less significantly, to the same end. 

It only remains to say a word about 
one further department of human activity 
m which the New Vitalism is manifest 
to-day; and that is in the modem Art 
movement. The past few years have 
been signalised by the appearance, in 
rapid succession, of a number of new 
schools of art, which have, in an ascending 
scale, both amused and bewildered the 
public Post-Impressionism, Futurism, 
Cubism, and a number of other " isms,” 
have burst in upon the decorous world of 
traditional art-conceptions, tearing old 
theories to pieces, dealing brutally with 
accepted canons of beauty, and turning 
the whole structure of artistic Academics 
upside down. 

To many all this has seemed to be 
merely an anarchical freak. Crowds have 
shaken with laughter at Futurist and 


similar exhibitions, and the whole thing 
has become one of our contemporary 
jokes. But to the philosophic observer 
the movement has a definite significance. 
If we try to see, with a sympathetic eye, 
what is the underlying motive of all this 
seemingly chaotic energy, we shall find that 
It is, in nearly every case, to grasp a fuller 
measure of life. To crowd the impression 
of an whole hour into a single canvas, to 
seize the visible world as it is in movement 
and hence m reality, to torture a static 
matenal into the visible record of a 
d3mamic mobility,— this has been, and is, 
the compelling purpose of the antino- 
mians of to-day. 

That the attempt has ended frequently 
in sheer ugliness, that the matenal refuses 
to forego its nature at the preremptory 
bidding of the artist, that this exuberant 
energy becomes, in too many cases, little 
less than brutality— all this is true. But 
we should none the less lose the meaning 
of this new and strange development 
were we not to see in it a manifestation, 
through the artistic temperament, of the 
same Vitalistic Impulse which is at work, 
albeit so very differently, in many other 
spheres to-day. We have m it, to the 
wnter^s mind, only another mode of that 
assertion of Life, the detection of which 
has been the subject of this paper. 

It would be possible to trace the same 
tendency in other fields also— to find it, for 
example, in the Return to Nature which 
may be noted m the modern cult of the 
Simple Life; m that insistence on an 
unfettered individuality, which is the 
distinctive note in nearly all modern 
educational movements; and so forth. 
But the present paper has already taken 
up enough space. It is time to turn 
from this aspect of the movement of 
our Age and^ to deal with another no 
less general in its manifestations, and 
no less significant from our present point 
of view. 

E. A WODEHOUSE. 


{To be continued) 
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Notes and Comments 

\The pages under this heading are chiefly reserved for matters of interest to members of 
the Order of the Star in the East^ 

SOME MORE EXPERIENCES. 

\The invitation issued to our readers in our last number, to send in the account of any 
visions, or superphystoal experiences which they have had and which they may feel to 
be of general interest, has brought in several replies. We print a selection of these below.] 

FOUR VISIONS OF THE CHRIST. 


The gentleman who sends these writes 
in his covering letter : — 

Several times of late years I have 
been privileged to view and to enter 
the world invisible/’ and somehow 
or other my visions have nearly always 
centred round the Glorious One Whom 
we Westerns call the Christ. I am 
sending you accounts of some of these 
experiences, copied from letters written 
to a friend at the time the visions 
came to me. The original letters still 
exist, and prove conclusively that the 
present world-woe was foretold me in a 
super-normal way. Hitherto I have 
allowed only a select few to know of my 
visions. Your invitation to readers of 
the Herald of the Star to forward accounts 
of such experiences to you has caused me 
to think that a useful purpose may be 
served if I offer to a larger public extracts 
from those old letters of mine. 

VISION No. I. 

The Conviet Sept, ist, 1913, — I shall 
Christ. find it very difficult to 
record what took place 
last night. It was so wonderfully beau- 
tiful and has stirred me to the depths. 

Being left alone this week-end, I called 
yesterday morning on some friends living 
near the prison. It was early when I 
dropped in at their house, about 9 o’clock, 
and soon afterwards it began to rain and, 
as it proved, rained all day and through 
the following night. They kindly asked 


me to spend the day with them and, after 
a pleasant time, I left them at about 
10.30 p.m. and, protected by a very large 
umbrella, which they lent me, took my 
dark and desolate road home. On the 
way I turned over m my mind some 
details of our conversation that evening. 
The theme had been the treatment of 
criminals, and I had been trying to make 
plain what I considered the method of 
Jesus would be in such cases. 

It was, indeed, a very dark night and 
rained in torrents. The only person I 
encountered from my friends’ house to 
mine was one whom I suddenly became 
aware of when I had gone about half-way. 
He came close, and I saw that he was 
dressed in the hideous convict garb. 

He said, " You have a very large 
umbrella ; may I shelter under it with 
you ? ” 

" Come and welcome 1 ” I replied. 

He came closer and actually took my 
arm. I must confess that, inwardly, at 
any rate, I shrunk back a little at first. 
But his voice and his words were so gentle 
and his touch so exhilarating — I cannot 
think of a better word — that very soon 
I quite forgot that probably I was con- 
versing with an escaped prisoner. The 
communication between us seemed to be 
perfect, and it was not long before all 
feeling of separateness was washed away 
by the rising tide of comradeship. Only 
a confused recollection remains of what 
he said, but I soon realised that I was 
with my Superior. 
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We drew near my destination, and my 
comrade, clutching my arm very tightly, 
asked me, “ Friend, will you shelter 
me?” 

" Spend the night with me,” I replied, 

and then we will see what can be done 
iurther.” 

Coming to the house, I unlocked the 
door and we entered the dark shop. I 
struck a match and went into a back 
room for a small lamp, leaving my guest 
in the shop. Lighting the lamp, I re- 
turned to find that a wonderful trans- 
formation had taken place. Instead of 
the Convict, there stood One like unto the 
Christ, in a rosy-red robe. Light of the 
same hue streamed from His person. 
His hands were raised in blessing when He 
vanished. 

Stumbling to a chair, I found myself 
still there at 1.50, when I came to myself, 
and went to bed very happy. 

VISION No. 11 . 

The Glorious Sept. 15th, 1913. — I have 

Christ. just returned from a 
most beautiful walk in 
the course of which I had a wonderful 
experience. While the memory of it is 
fresh I will write it down. 

About half-an-hour before sunset I 
began my walk along the West Cliff, 
drinking in, as I strolled along, the 
loveliness of the stormy sky and sea. It 
was a sunset of unusually vivid effects of 
many colours. The sun went down as 
red as blood behind the Devon hills. 
Even more splendid than the actual sun- 
setting was the afterglow. Long, golden- 
fringed islands of purple cloud lay in a 
sea of rainbow colours. Low down it 
seemed as though all the pink wild-roses 
that have ever bloomed had passed into 


the sky ; then orange, melting into 
daffodil-yellow, merging into primrose, 
and that into green and blue of various 
shades. Overhead glowed an intense 
violet and towards the East a crystalline 
purple shot with upward-bursting yellow 
radiance from the nearly full Harvest 
Moon. Jupiter glowed in the South and 
a few of the larger stars became visible, 
Arcturus in the North-West, Capella low 
in the North-East horizon and the Great 
Bear between them. 

Turning Westward again, and looking 
across the yet gleaming waves, I saw 
what I hardly dare attempt to describe — 
a Glorious Person walking upon the 
waters — as of old upon Gennesareth, the 
humble Nazar ene — a vast Form reaching 
to the very stars that burned upon His 
head like the diamonds of a crown, — a 
Form robed with such radiance that it 
dimmed all other light. 

Somehow, I could see His Heart, all 
flame, towards which, in rays of black- 
ness, converged all evil influence, all the 
sins and sorrows of the world, and were 
lost and consumed in that glowing Fire. 

Nearer He came and stooped over me, 
and, while with His left hand He seemed 
to support all the Universe of Suns, His 
right hand was laid upon me. To de- 
scribe its pressure is beyond my power. 
I felt full of a kind of life that I had not 
known before. I burned, I thrilled, I 
exulted. 

He said, “Fear not ! Be bold I ” and 
gave me other messages that I cannot 
yet translate into our poor earthly tongue. 

But it was too much for my weak 
brain. I lost consciousness, and when 
I woke I was alone. The Moon was well 
up and making splendid the rugged 
mountain-like clouds that the wild wind 
swept over and past her. 


{The two fmther visions will appear tn the September Number.) 


GARDEN CITY THEOSOPHICAL SCHOOL, LETCHWORTH. 

Dr. Armstrong Smith is anxious to and magazines when read. Would 
make the Library and Reading Room of those who are willing to help in this 
the School useful and attractive to the way notify Dr. Armstrong Smith the 
Pupils and others, so would be grateful title of the journal they intend to send 
to receive regularly current periodicals regularly to avoid duplication. 



MRS. BESANT AND MR. ARUNDALE : 
TWO VIEWS OF THE WAR. 


[A good deal of discussion has arisen amongst members of the Order, during the past few 
months, over the apparent difference between the views of Mrs. Besant and Mr. Arundale 
in connection with the War. The following letter, which we have received from India, 
should therefore interest many of our members. J 


To the Editor of the Herald of the Star. 

Dear Sir^ — Herewith I am enclosing 
a letter from the Protector of our Order, 
Mrs. Besant, received in reply to mine, 
asking her to kindly explain her attitude 
towards the World-War that is now 
raging. I wrote, though in the most 
reverent fashion, stating that I found it 
quite difficult to understand her attitude 
and complaining that her denunciations 
of the Germans as the “ Modern Huns ” 
and ‘'New Barbarians ’’ was hardly con- 
sistent with true Theosophical spirit and 
teaching which enjoins on all its votaries 
the duty of being “ Tolerant even to the 
intolerant,’’ and that it was hardly cal- 
culated to bring about the Universal 
Brotherhood of Humanity for which we 
are all labouring, even though the 
Germans have been terribly sinning 
against it. I contended that it would be 
specially jarring to the German Theoso- 
phists and Star members, and that what- 
ever may be the mistakes of their fellow- 
countrymen, they were likely to resent 
such writings as they are themselves part 
and parcel of the German nation, though 
her criticisms might have been levelled 
against the German military caste alone. 
The wide difference between her own 
views and sentiments and those of Mr. 
G. S. Arundale, who is her admittedly 
great follower, on the present European 
conflict, was pointed out to her, and 
I sought for light on these matters. 
Attention was also drawn to the fact that 
the institution of a War Meditation of 
Goodwill for all people by the Organis- 
ing Secretary of the Order in India, at 
the instance of the Private Secretary to 


the Head, proved that our hearts should 
now go out in loving sympathy, and not 
in denunciation, towards those “ Now 
ranged against us through force of 
nationality.” The following was the 
reply received, and I request you to 
publish the same in the Herald if you 
think It will help others. 

Sincerely yours, 

R. Panchapakesan. 


TRUE COPY. 

Theosophical Society, Adyar, 
January iTfh, 1915. 

Dear Sir, — You must use your own 
judgment. My duty was to emphasise 
the conflict of two ideals. If Rama and 
Havana are arranged against each other, 
one advises people to uphold Shri Rama. 
It is one of the world-crises and it was my 
duty to speak out. 

Mr. Arundale sees the Individual side, 
and voices compassion. That is quite 
right. I have to do with National side. 
The forces of evil have to be crushed 
before the Lord can come, but Mr, 
Arundale’s duty does not lie in crushing 
them. Both sides have to be shown. 

Do not trouble about his Dharma or 
mine. Do your own, and form your own 
judgment, as every true Theosophist 
should do. 

Sincerely, 

(Sd.) Annie Besant. 

The letter has cleared my difficulties 
and doubts, and plainly indicates what 
her Dharma, as the Manu’s Servant and 
an Occultist, is, at the present moment. 
Mr. Arundale’s Dharma, however, seems 
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different. I wonder if it is due to the 
Kay of their respective evolution 1 Yet, 
there is absolute harmony and concord 
in their work. 

In the current (June) issue of the 
Theosophisi she says that it is impossible 
for her to remain neutral when great 
ideals are at stake. This is what she 
says : “Now, I cannot look at large 
public questions from this National stand- 
point, for to me Nations, at a world- 
crisis, embody the great principles on 
which the further evolution of the world 
will turn on the other side of the crisis. 
For an Occultist and a servant of the 
Brotherhood to be neutral in such a 
struggle is impossible. Germany and 
her Allies embody the principle of 
Scientific Materialism, of the crushing 
out of Liberty and Individuality, of the 
non-morality of the State, which is an 
end unto itself, which may and should 
grasp Power, without regard to aught 
save itself. These ideals are embodied 
in books published before the war and 
cannot be denied save by those who have 
not read the books. If these ideals 
triumphed, the world would roll into 
barbarism. 

“ The Allies stand for the security of 
small peoples, the sanctity of treaties, 
public faith,* in a word, for National 
Righteousness. That Great Britain in 
the past has wrought many wrongs, does 
not afiect the question, . . . But in 
this world-quarrel she is on the right side, 
and the fact that all my sympathies are 
with the people she has wronged, with 
Ireland and with India, and that I 
oppose her autocracy and its methods in 
India now, cannot affect my judgment 
of her action in the conflict of ideals now 


raging in Europe. I, Theosophist and 
Occultist, stand by England as India 
stands by her, because, despite National 
wrongs, her heart is true to Liberty, and 
her triumph will be the triumph of 
Righteousness. ... In this crisis 
Britain and the Allies embody the prin- 
ciples on which the Hierarchy is guiding 
the world, and Germany embodies the 
opposing forces ; the victory of Germany 
would mean the set-back of evolution, 
the crumbling once again into ruins of all 
that civilisation has won and the building 
up of it again from its ruins — as so often 
in the past. Therefore, not on National, 
but on Human, grounds, I speak for the 
Allies.’^ 

I have made this long quotation just 
to show that her attacks on the German 
methods and ideals are based on broad 
Impersonal grounds or Principles, and 
that even where she hits, and hits hard, 
she hits without hatred or prejudice, but 
with love and sympathy, as do always 
the Great Ones and Their Servants. 
And this is what I have learnt now. 

But to copy her without clearly un- 
derstanding her Dharma or our own may 
not be very wise, as has been well shown 
by Mr. Arundale, in the February issue, 
in his “ Starlight ’’ notes. 

Ever yours, 

R. Panchapakesan. 

Kadambur, Tinnevelly Dt., 

South India. 

P.S. — There is a beautiful revelation of 
Mrs. Besant’s views on “ Brotherhood ” in 
the last page of her article on “ Brother- 
hood and War’* (p. 2 ii,June Theosophist)^ 
which probably the readers of the Herald 
may be interested in perusing. — R. P. 
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The Golden Age 


Once, long ago, an age gone by, 

We wof shipped the sun and the sea and the 
sky. 

Natural and simple were you and I. 

We loved the sun as he smiled down 
And kissed our bodies and made them 
brown — 

And your hair, that shone like a golden 
crown. 

We walked on the shore, and rejoiced to see 
The sunbeams dance on the laughing sea ; 
And life was good to you and me. 

But when we gazed at the starry skies 
And the blue that deepens as daylight dies 
There was something of fear in our wonder- 
ing eyes ; 

And we dreamed of sorrow, and wrong and 
right, 

And things which marred our souls' delight ; 
But we knew them not, and they passed 
with the night. 

But now how many an age has roll'd 
Bast, like a serpent, fold on fold. 

Since we lived and loved in that age of gold ^ 

We have dwelt in darkness and sorrowing 
years — 

When our sea was desire, our ram was 
tears — 

But Courage was born, and he vanquish'd 
our fears. 


With aching heart and fevered brain 
We fled from ugliness, grief, and pain : 

But Pride was born, and we turned again. 

Now we know Avarice, Lust, and Greed — 
Sickness, Poverty, Fear, and Need ; 

But we know, too, the merciful deed 

We have wandered far from the Earth, our 
mother, 

And lost our love for the sea, our brother, 
But found their spirit in one another ; 

And in our hearts doth pity dwell 
For those we have learnt to love so well 
Far deeper than the ocean's swell ; 

And brighter far than the sun, we find, 

Is the free and glorious human mind : 

And love is gentler than the wind. 

But the time draws mgh when we'll turn 
again 

To the gods of the sun and the wind and the 
rain, 

That we knew before we had conquered pain ; 

And they will rejoice on that great day. 

And greet us in large and comradely way, 
When we're god-hke, and great, and robust 
as they / 


Jasper Smith. 



By G. S. Arundale. 


[It should be dearly understood that the contents of " In the Starlight are the fersonal 
views of the writer. Neither the Head nor the Order are at all responsible for them. But the 
writer feels he is more useful to his readers in expressing freely his own thoughts and 
feeling, than if he were to confine himself to hare chronicles of events and to conventional 
ethical expressions. 1 


O NE of the most valuable hints 
to be found in “At the Feet 
of the Master is the advice 
to each one of us to mind his 
own business, and if only we 
minded our own busmess more effectively 
at the present time the world’s affairs 
would probably proceed much more 
smoothly and effectively, I must confess 
that just at present the perusal of the 
vanous newspapers which come to my 
home make me long to send to their re- 
spective editors marked copies of Alcyone’s 
record of his Master’s words, begging them 
to follow the advice of One far more 
versed in statecraft than themselves. 
Take, for example, the question of con- 
scription. Now, we have placed in power 
— I say “ w'e,” because the responsibility 
devolves upon us all — a certain number of 
more or less efficient men, at least, they 
are the most efficient we could get, taking 
all circumstances into consideration. Our 
position in relation to such leaders is that 
we must place ourselves in their hands 
absolutely for the sake of our national 
existence. Above all things, we must 
obey their collective decisions, unless these 
decisions are in complete conflict with the 


dictates of the God-within-us, in which 
case a special course of action is called for. 
For the moment, however, voluntary en- 
listment is the order of the day, and while 
all should enlist who feel that this call 
comes specially to them, I take it that 
those of us who feel we can do better 
work for the nation in other ways are free 
to take other means of being useful But 
the Government alone knows all the facts 
relative to our present situation, and the 
Government alone can judge whether the 
present voluntary system suffices or 
whether conscription must be introduced- 
In addition, the Government ought to be 
able to feel sure that the nation is behind 
it even if it is forced to introduce con- 
ditions which in normal times are opposed 
to national instmcts. The times are ab- 
normal — should I have written “ sub- 
normal ” or “ super-normal ? ’’—and we 
must adjust ourselves to altered circum- 
stances. Obviously no one wants con- 
scription unless it is necessary, perhaps 
some of us either believe it could never 
be necessary or would not have it even if 
it were necessary. But, for my part, I am 
not going to waste time in constructing a 
bridge to span an at present non-existing 
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fiver. Not feeling justified m responding 
to the call for voluntary enlistment, I am 
doing all I can, short oi actual enlistment, 
and I am sure e\'cryone must be doing 
the same m his or her own way If the 
Government tells me that conscription is 
necessary and that 1 am personally 
wanted, then I should have to consider 
the nature of my duty, and I do not 
imagine that the decision would take long 
to make. On the other hand, the Govern- 
ment, while introducing conscription, may 
not require the actual military services of 
every single eligible man, in w'hich case 
I might not be called upon to change my 
present mode of life. “ Do not speak to 
the man at the wheel,” especially now, 
when the waters are troubled and the 
channel is rocky, and for once let us be 
content to wait for orders without wrang- 
ling as to whether this order should be 
given or that. 

4: * « 

P ERSONALLY, I have always felt 
that I belonged to the nation, and 
ever since I have done any work 
at all I have always stnven that my 
labours might be of some humble 
advantage to the Empire in which my 
karma has placed me. Theosophists are 
always nation-servers, for unless we learn 
to work for the nation as a whole, how can 
we expect to be able to work for the larger 
ideal of universal brotherhood. This being 
the case, I consider it, on the whole, wise 
for such Theosophists as are already 
serving their country as best they may 
to go on serving her as before unless some 
crying need arises for a special kind of 
service. For this reason, while I am 
engaged in special work connected with 
the war, I prefer to leave clear a certain 
amount of time for my usual modes of 
service rather than to enlist and so debar 
myself both from the special war work I 
am doing and from the particular line of 
service for which my capacities fit me. 

* * * 

I N other words, I am trying to mind 
my own business, taking into con- 
sideration the special circumstances 
of the European War and the extent to 
which such circumstances modify my 


duties. But the Government obviously 
knows more than I do about the actual 
facts of the situation, and if, knowing such 
facts, the Government orders a certain 
course — but let us see what the order is 
instead of anticipating it through our 
imaginations. In the meantime, each one 
of us must endeavour to share m whatever 
w^ay he or she can the burden of national 
life, especially in the present crisis. We 
ought not to have to wait for a Govern- 
ment order before making some effort at 
least to help our Empire along in some 
way or other. We must share in the 
national consciousness if some day we 
would share in international conscious- 
ness wEich IS universal brotherhood. It 
does not much matter what we do, so long 
as we are to a certain extent sharing our 
lives with others — with more than has 
been the case hitherto. No one ought to 
be so muddle-headed as to say that there 
is nothing he or she can do, far less ought 
a Theosophist or a member of the Star 
in the East to say so, A member of 
either of these organisations has special 
truths in trust for the world’s service, and 
at least he can proclaim these in some 
way even if he can do nothing else. We 
ought to be more patriotic — in the truest 
sense of the term — than most others, 
because our consciousness is wider than 
theirs by the measure of the special truths 
we know, and I beheve it to be true to 
say that among workers m various causes, 
Theosophists and members of the Order 
of the Star in the East will be found to be 
as capable, as hard-working, as helpful as 
the best, not because, perhaps, of know- 
ledge, but because of a capacity which is 
bom of an inner conviction as to the 
reality of the brotherhood of mankind. 
At least I hope that we are peaceful and 
helpful influences wherever we are, ready 
always to do the necessary jobs that must 
be done, but which, perhaps, most people 
would rather not do. 

* * * 

W E have, in fact, one great 
advantage over many of our 
fellow-workers, and it is that 
we do not seek public applause or con- 
spicuous position. With us the main 
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considerations are, first, that the Elder 
Brethren should be satisfied with our 
work, and, second, that our ideals should, 
for our striving, be brought a little nearer to 
practical realisation in this world of men. 
We ought, therefore, to be most convenient 
people to work with, for while we should 
be willing to work as hard as the most 
industrious, we ought equally to be willing 
to leave them the applause of the world 
and be content, and more than content, 
with the benediction of a Master of the 
Wisdom. 

I know well that the Masters rarely 
give definite and precise directions 
with regard to worldly matters, ex- 
pecting us to learn through effort, 
through mistakes and through the gradual 
training of the judgment efficiently to 
represent its spiritual counterpart. We 
cannot expect, therefore, to be told what 
to do even at a great crisis, for it is just 
m great crises that our opportunities of 
growth are most plentiful. But at least 
we may think as wisely as we can and 
then place our considered determination 
at the feet of our Elders in the fullest 
confidence that little harm will come of 
efort — ^how^ever’ futile, however much at 
variance with what is needed— dedicated 
to Them after the necessary heart-search- 
ings have purified it of any seekings of the 
loiver self. I may not be able to accept 
the decision of the Government or to obey 
its laws, but such inability at so grave a 
crisis as this could only proceed from a 
direct command on the part of those 
whom I recognise as my spiritual superiors, 
occupymg as for the moment I do a 
special place in work of considerable im- 
portance in connection with the coming 
of the great World-Teacher. 


I F we are to believe Mrs. Besant, and 
I for one do most firmly believe her, 
the Allied cause represents, as well as 
it is able down here in the world, the side 
of the Lords of Light, while the Lords of 
Darkness have been able to secure repre- 
sentatives from among the powers opposed 
to the Allied nations. This being so, it 
behoves us all the more to engage in any 
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kind of work we are able to undertake 
for the cause, for in so doing we are very 
definitely associating ourselves with the 
work of the Lords of Light. Such action 
is entirely independent of any personal 
esteem we may have for Germans or Ger- 
many, or of any considerations as to 
whether a German should under the cir- 
cumstances help to support his country 
in the prosecution of the war This is 
not our business. Leave the Germans to 
mind their business, and let us spend our 
time m doing ours. I am heartily sick of 
most of our newspapers, partly because 
most of them wrangle about what ought 
to be done, so making the work of our 
leaders much more difficult, and partly 
because there is a nauseating tendency to 
belittle all the enemy does and to glorify 
all we do. It may be necessary to do 
this for the man in the street who can 
only be induced to act if his astral body 
is duly excited, but for many of the rest 
of us it is a cause for shame that such 
methods should be of value to any of our 
fellow-citizens. Of course the Germans 
have had many successes on land. Are 
forty years of hard endeavour to bring no 
fruit ? Of course Britain expects vic- 
tories on the sea, for has she not given of 
her best to her Navy ? But behind Navy 
and Army is the will of God, which is, 
perhaps, that through strife and suffering, 
nations shall at last realise that they exist 
to promote brotherhood and not discord. 
To accomplish this each man and woman, 
each child, indeed, must love his country 
and serve her, not in hatred of the foe, 
but because the consciousness of the nation 
to which he belongs is the immediate ideal 
towards which his own consciousness has 
to expand. May I repeat again that we 
cannot love the world until we have also 
learned to love our country, and that just 
now is the time to love a country whose 
needs and life have been brought very near 
to each one of us during the past twelve 
months. We are knowing our country 
far better than we have ever known her 
before and this knowledge should stimu- 
late us to serve her and love her better 
than ever before. 

G. S. Arundale. 



Problems of the War 

By Huntly Carter. 


[The following article gives a comprehensive summary of the Summer Meeting recently 
held in London, under the auspices of Prof. Geddes and Dr. Gilbert Slater, to consider 
some of the problems connected with the War. The Meeting lasted three weeks and covered 
an enormous area of ground. Readers should therefore find Mr. Huntly Carter's ad- 
mirable epitome very useful.] 


O NE of the most important 
Summer Meetings of recent 
years was held at King’s 
College, London, in July. It 
was noticeable that the series 
of lectures and their discussion in Con- 
ferences had both a unified plan and an 
aim suited to the above general topic. 
The aim was threefold. It sought to 
trace the great prmciples underl}dng the 
birth, growth and development of war 
between nations, and to group facts round 
these principles in a threefold way, viz , 
(1) geographical, (2) historical, (3) eco- 
nomic, or actual and constructive. But 
in spite of this attempt on the part of the 
organisers, Professor Geddes and Dr. 
Gilbert Slater, to unite all parts of the 
Meeting in a continuous whole, the lec- 
tures succeeded in invading each other’s 
territory. With the result that it was 
difficult to confine the subjects they dealt 
with to the three main divisions of the 
plan. So it becomes necessary to con- 
sider them under a different classification. 

I think it will be clearer and simpler to 
look at them in this order • — 

1. Geographical, historical, philosophic 
and scientific interpretation of the 
origin, cause and effect of the War. 

2. Ethical interpretation. 

3. Psychological interpretation. 

4. Scientific interpretation. 

5. Political interpretation. 


6. Economic interpretation. 

(a) The question of an economic crisis 
at the close of the War, and the 
possible need of special measures 
to deal with it. 

(&) The future commercial relations 
between the United Kingdom and 
the rest of the British Empire, 
Allies and Neutrals. 

(c) The husbanding and utilisation of 
resources to meet the strain of con- 
tinual war 

{d) The effects of the War hitherto 
observed upon the agriculture, 
fisheries, mining, manufactures and 
commerce of the United Kingdom. 

7. Current events of relations between 
the Government and present - day 
workers. 

8. Practical proposals for construction and 
reconstruction. 

(a) Application of the new principles 
of Town-Planning and Rural and 
Urban re-construction to the whole 
of the ravaged area of France and 
Belgium. 

(^) The Civic and Regional Survey as 
an aid to — 

(1) The application of the Regional 
and CivicSurvey to the correlated 
studies in an Elementary School. 

(2) The Regional Survey as a War 
Measure. 
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(c) Consideration of the effects of the 
War on France and Belgium. 

[d) Special consideration of the area of 
Northern France ravaged but re- 
covered, with discussion of reports 
— geographical, agricultural, in- 
dustrial, — and of the actual relief 
and reconstructive work now being 
carried on here, and the scope 
offered to fresh workers 

(t?) Consideration of the el feet of the 
War on Serbia and P<jland, and 
such information as may be avail- 
able as to the needs of these 
countries. 

This classification opens a very wide 
ground for consideration, so wide indeed 
that I must treat all the subjects it contains 
with brevity if I am to cover the whole 
of the ground in the space at my disposal. 

1. Professor Geddes’ lecture-course, 
which ran through the Meeting and was 
pregnant with the ideas which gave the 
Meeting a certain unity, presented a 
geographical, historical and philosophical 
(social and civic) interpretation of War 
and Peace. His main object was to trace 
the continuity of the belligerent and 
pacificist tendencies underlying and shap- 
ing Society and its ideas of organisation 
from the earliest times to the latest. He 
began, in his first lecture, by defining 
Wardom as a state of latent war, and 
Peacedom as a state of actual peace in 
which active destruction is replaced by 
active construction, and harmonious co- 
operation and unity take the place of 
harmful competition and separation 

He maintained that the matenalised 
decade through which we have just passed 
showed no real fighting for peace and against 
war. It was a decade of peace-preparation 
for war. War was really implicit m the 
material ideals which dominated all forms 
of human thought and action. And, he 
might have added, just as much as it was 
implicit in the emotional element of vague 
dread operating upon all nations-^except, 
perhaps, Germany. Whether the psy- 
chical explanation of this dread resided 
in the currents of feeling set up by an 
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aggressive and ambitious European nation 
planning a world-policy that threatened 
the peace of all other nations, I need not 
stop to inquire One knows that the 
planning of a world-policy has become a 
national habit. And while nations have 
no higher desire, there al’ways will be 
periods of vague dread followed by periods 
of devastating war. This apart, the fact 
remains, as Professor Geddes pointed out, 
that to mankind peace has been for nearly 
forty 3’ears a kind of excuse for inventing 
and perfecting instruments of destruction. 

In his succeeding lectures, he dealt 
With the subject of the War-Peace evolu- 
tion of Man and his institutions. Accord- 
ingly, he began with an ethical interpre- 
tation of primitive occupations and the 
meaning and significance of their geogra- 
phical origins To each of the districts 
forming his ideal geographical region — 
falling from hilltop to plain and coast, — 
he assigned an occupation, an occupa- 
tionist, and an ideal. 

Thereby he sought, of course, to reaffirm 
his old idea of a unity of place, person and 
work, and a life-expression of all three. 
In this way he associated the hill, the 
hunter, hunting and the hunting-ideal of 
death. Likewise, the pastoral ideal of 
peace as the inevitable growth and 
development of pastoral pursuits implicit 
in the peaceful plain. 

Given this ethico-pohtical basis, it was 
not difficult for Professor Geddes to 
travel all through history, binding and 
connecting its great periods together with 
the expression and re-expression of these 
primitive occupational ideals. This evolu- 
tionary interpretation was very illumi- 
nating, for it helped one to see very clearly 
these occupational ideals operating in a 
social and political way, creating the great 
periods into which modem history may 
be divided — Mediaeval, Renaissance, In- 
dustrial, Imperial, Financial, Scientific, 
and Political — suggesting the possible 
periods of Regional and Civic, and Eugenic 
and Educational, and in each period re- 
fashioning human institutions according 
to the impulse of the moment. 

To Professor Geddes the Eugenic and 
Educational period is the culminating one 
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in which he sees his own noble aspirations 
realised. Throughout his lectures one was 
reminded that the Geddesian Watchword is 
Unison. Very eloquently and very power- 
fully Professor Geddes pleaded for unison, 
without which there can be no spiritual 
advance. With unison all petty con- 
siderations of self are at an end. To- 
gether we pursue the great ideal and we 
win. If we like to prove how true this 
is, —there is the re-construction of Bel- 
gium. There men can act together if they 
like, and reach a great triumph of volun- 
tary co-operation. 

2. Looking at the present situation from 
the ethical point, Mr. G. R. S. Mead saw 
the nation workmg to better things 
through an international moral uplift. 
He first dealt, in his paper on “War, 
Peace and Morals,” with the dual side of 
life. He began with the problem of 
duality which, he might have told his 
audience, despiritualisation has set up. 
But he did not do so. What he said was 
that there might be a spiritual solution to 
the problem. Thereafter he leant some- 
what heavily on the idea that war is in- 
evitable upon the material or physical 
plane. Peace is to be attained at a higher 
level. Morals form the means of attaining 
this level. Having raised the problem of 
settlement to the spiritual level it became 
necessary for him to use the epithet 
“ moral ” in a definitely spiritual sense, 
and not simply as a s 5 monym of social 
convention or even of the question- 
begging phrase “right conduct.” This 
meant that he had to consider how a 
general use of “moral” in the spiritual 
sense might serve to promote an attainable 
peace ideal by providing a possible basis 
for co-operative effort and international 
relations. Mr. Mead desires that men and 
nations shall live together in spiritual 
friendship and comprehension, and that the 
rise of women shall not be interfered with 
There was a hint in the concluding part of 
his paper that the illusion (as I call it) of 
duality has much to do with war and 
conflict. Remove duality and war dis- 
appears automatically. For my own part, 
I believe that the dud side of life is simply 
the result of despiritualisation. Despirit- 


ualised beings see life in terms of soul and 
body, spirit and matter, good and bad and 
all the pairs of opposites. Respintualised, 
they w'ouid be conscious only of soul, 
spirit, or good. In reality there is no 
duality. Mr Mead’s able lecture will be 
published in the October Quest, where it 
should be read and studied. 

3. Mr. H. V. Lanchester, F.R.I B.A., 
considered the psychological factor in 
organisation m his lecture on “ Psychology 
and Civics.” He thinks we are first as a 
nation, psychologically, and our Allies 
come next. Therefore it would not be 
difficult for us to develop the psychological 
factor which he believes is necessary to 
true organisation. To him it appears that 
it is not the superior organisation of the 
Germans, but our superior psychology that 
will win the War, It is a real fault of the 
State, or military organisation, of the 
Germans that it takes no account of in- 
dividual responsibility and initiative. In- 
deed, it secures a particular kind of unity 
by destroymg the freedom of the indi- 
vidual. But though this form of organisa- 
tion is bad, all forms of organisation are 
not bad. There is, for instance, organised 
sympathy. In Mr. Lanchester's view a 
free people will do all that is necessary to 
safeguard its higher interests if it is united 
by sympathy. Naturally, therefore, our 
road to a better state of affairs lies in the 
direction of organised sympathy. But how 
are human beings to become more sympa- 
thetic towards each other ? At the 
moment it would seem to be through 
education in civics. By turning to civics 
men may learn the psychological meaning 
of sympathy. It underlies and may be 
traced m the civic apparatus constructed 
by us for ourselves or for others, — an 
apparatus which, if carefully studied, 
tends in turn to direct us back to the 
psychological factor of sympathy with a 
vastly increased sense of its vital impor- 
tance- So we go to sociological civics for 
psychological meanings and back to 
psychology for the meanings of sociological 
civics. There lies the great secret of the 
whole matter. Perhaps the chief value 
of this lecture lay in its indication of the 
awakening of the architect to the civic 
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needs of the moment. For Mr. Lanchester 
ended on a note strongly uiging the reform 
of our school buildings. 

4. In discussing “ The Dysgemcs of 
War Dr. C. W. Sake by put forward the 
eugenic argument against militarism, 
namely, that military selection of the 
fittest for war is reversed selection, 
'' Killing the better to save the worst ” 
As evidence in suppcjrt of this argument 
he mentioned that the Napoleonic Wars 
had lopped ” so much from the stature 
of the Frenchman that in Fiance to-day 
the minimum limit for enlistment is only 
five feet and half-an-incli. Of course Dr 
Saleeby made short work of Bernhardi’s 
biological fallacies. He maintained, and 
truly so, that war has no longer a biolo- 
gical [t.c., Darwinian) cause and justifica- 
tion. It kills off the physically fit and 
leaves a surplus of the feeble and un- 
desirable. But one is aware that it also 
spares a fair percentage of the mentally 
fit. And one know's there are person^ 
who say that only the mentally fit ought 
to be spared. Perhaps the truth is that 
only the mentally fit are fit to propagate. 
But this is spiritual eugenics with which 
Dr. Saleeby had nothing to do. 

5 The political interest was mainly 
centred on the problem of intemationahsa- 
tion. Nationalism, in face of Germany's 
abuse of it, cannot hope to maintain its 
hold upon large nations. There is every 
indication that national zeal is about to 
be left entirely to infant World-pow’ers 
whose progress will, accordingly, be 
marked by that kind of sympathy and 
concentration of effort peculiar to the 
national ideal and idealist. 

5 {a.) Mr. Raymond Unwin, F.R.LB.A., 
discussed “ Schemes for International 
Organisation." He saw international 
organisation not only ending the War but 
preserving national individuality. He con- 
tended that we cannot mend matters alone 
by internationalising men and affairs. 
Each nation, like each city, has an in- 
dividuality and a definite individual 
function. It is little use preaching in 
favour of internationalisation unless w’e 
intend to preserve the individuality of 
each nation and to allow each nation its 
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own apparatus of motive-power That is, 
an apparatus which it has built up and 
by w^ich it acts and reacts freely. In 
short, Mr. Unwin does not look forward 
to the union of humanity b}" the elimina- 
tion of nations. I do not think that Mr. 
Unwin intends this individualising of 
nations in internationalism to have any- 
thing to do with the local ideal of national- 
ism, according to winch the nation becomes 
the national god by w'hom men’s eyes, 
mental and physical, are fixed and rivetted 
on the parochial and passing. In any 
case, he hopes to see this international 
communion, friendship and orderliness 
attained through a new' cohesive move- 
ment called “ A League of Nations So- 
ciety," w'hich has been founded to advo- 
cate an agreement among civilised States. 
Whether or no it is possible for States to 
come together of their own freewill and 
bind themselves together, is not my con- 
cern here. I may, however, point out 
that the present w’orld-wnde movement 
aiming at the peaceful confederation of 
great States is open to serious criticism. 
I may note Professor Geddes’ criticism of 
it in his concluding lecture on " Recon- 
struction." He thought that the present 
notion of realising confederation was too 
much in the air, and lacked the real 
element of unity. In his opinion, organ- 
isation must have a definite centre from 
which every thmg radiates and not proceed 
from a number of organisations flowing 
towards an assumed centre. The problem 
is how to establish this definite centre. 
Indeed, it is the old question, “ Where is 
the new leader? " 

5 (6.) I said I believe that Mr. Unwin is 
not influenced by the conventional ideal of 
nationalism. But if he is, I do not 
think he can reasonably continue to accept 
it after what Professor H. J. Fleure said 
on " Human Types." It seems that Pro- 
fessor Fleure has been busy for some time 
classifymg people in Wales. With the 
result that he has found Welsh people are 
capable of being divided into four definite 
survival types — Paleolithic, Neolithic, 
Bronze and Norse, or mountain, valley, 
plain and coast types. These types live 
to-day in peaceful intercourse seemingly 
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unaware of their type divergence. But if 
type consciousness awakened it is reason- 
able to assume that peaceful relations 
would end and there would be correspond- 
ing movements towards the assertion of 
type “ individuality ” or “ nationality ” 
So that the whole thing amounts to this. 
Fundamentally, the Welsh people do not 
form a nation, but a mixture of permanent 
types. Professor Fleure definitely estab- 
lished this point by facts and figures, thus 
leaving his audience to infer that, as there 
is no national type in Wales, there is no 
national type an 3 rwhere. Therefore, na- 
tionalism is a pleasant figment of the type 
of brain that distinguishes the German 
Professor, Houston Chamberlain The 
effect of Professor Fleure's lecture was to 
denationalise Anglo-Saxons and to send 
them wandermg after the lost ten tribes 
of Egypt. 

5 (c.) Anglo-Saxon pretensions received 
a further check from Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe, 
Hon. Secretary of the Sociological Society. 
Lecturing on “ America in the World 
Crisis,” he referred at the outset to the 
hostile criticism of American policy among 
the belligerent nations and the varied 
dissatisfaction with the American inter- 
pretation of neutrality. He suggested that 
much of the dissatisfaction arose from 
the European misconception of Amencan 
society and tradition. English people, for 
instance, are obsessed by the behef that 
the United States is an Anglo-Saxon 
country. Indeed, there are some persons 
who go so far as to regard it as an appen- 
dage of Great Britain. But the fact of 
the matter is that the United States is not 
Anglo-Saxon. If one refers to census 
figures one learns a remarkable story of 
the results of fifty years of immigration. 
Whatever might be the truth of the limits 
of assimilation, it is incontestible that the 
massing of different European communities 
in the industrial centres and the pre- 
dominance of European elements in the 
agricultural regions of the Middle West 
tended to create a much less integrated 
population than that of the Civil War 
period. It is absurd to believe that there 
is such a thing as a homogeneous public 
opinion in America. As one knows, the 


German-Americans are enormously power- 
ful and wealthy Hence the extreme 
difficulty of President Wilson’s position. 
Mr Ratcliffe dealt, in due course, with the 
very important question of America’s 
likely contribution towards European re- 
construction. And this led him to speak 
of the stimulating developments in direct 
Democratic government, the character 
and influences of the State Universities, 
and the wonderful flowering of civic 
idealism w'hich made the new America so 
fascinating to the student from the Old 
World He had seen for himself that the 
United States is a vast community 
organised for peace, that it is creating with 
amazing rapidity a new idealism of in- 
dustry and commerce, as well as fostering 
a command of the great realities of civic 
and social life. All this had convinced 
him that, when the time comes, these 
wonderful developments could not fail to 
be of immense value to the rebuilding of 
European civilisation. 

6. The discussion of the economic situa- 
tion created by the War raised those 
problems which press for solution now, 
and those which will press for solution 
when peace comes. We are a nation 
already in straitened circumstances, 
owing largely to the neglect to organise 
our financial resources before the War 
began. We shall be a nation in an 
urgently necessitous condition after the 
War. Where are we to look now for 
relief ^ To whom are we to look then for 
deliverance from financial bankruptcy and 
ruin ? Besides these problems of finance 
there are those of the Labour Market. At 
the beginnmg of the War there was a 
great increase of unemployment. Then 
came enlistment, which so drained the 
market that there were not enough 
workers left to go round. Next will come 
the return of the enlisted workers. What 
will be the effect on theLabourMarket when 
the War ends and disbands an army ? 

6 {a ) Dr. Gilbert Slater, in a short 
series of lectures, discussed — (1). The pre- 
war Economics, including the economic 
arguments of Norman Angell, and the 
relation between commerce and war. (2). 
The financial problems called forth by the 
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W 3.1 (3). The probable economic situa- 

tion after the War. In the course of these 
lectures he considered the ehect of the 
War on the three elements in production, 
VIZ., population, natural forces and know- 
ledge. He was of the opinion that all 
three would be found practically unaffected 
after the War except, perhaps, the popula- 
tions of the countries engaged in the \\ ar. 
Such populations would not be appre- 
ciably lessened in numbers, but their 
economic efficiency would be affected by 
the death and maiming of many efficient 
workers. He thought that England might 
pay its war bill with the gam from a dis- 
covery or invention, much, one supposes, 
as France paid its Franco- Prussian in- 
demnity bill with the disco veiies made by 
Pasteur. Dr. Slater w’as inclined to take 
a hopeful view^ of the probable after-effect 
of the War upon the distribution of 
wealth. Even if the War did send up 
prices and rates of interest and depress 
wages, he did not thmk the burden would 
fall on labour. Trades-unionism might be 
trusted to secure to labour the necessary 
increase of money wage. (One wonders 
whether this hopeful view of the power of 
trades-unionism is justified.) Finally, Dr. 
Slater suggested that a means of increasing 
national wealth might be found in co- 
operation between State and voluntary 
activities The sort of thmg he had in 
mind was (1) Organisation of export of 
British manufactures to Russia. (2) Re- 
organisation of agriculture on co-operative 
and scientific lines. (3) The teaching of 
Russian, Chinese and Spanish to those 
who would be able to open out certain 
countries, Russia, Serbia, China and South 
America, to British enterprise. 

Mr. J. A. Hobson’s two lectures on the 

Economy of Industry and Finance for 
War Purposes ” treated (1) The reactions 
of the War on our Foreign Trade and 
Home Industry, discussing the inter- 
ferences and adjustments and the effects on 
employment, and the distribution of wealth 
as between different trades and between 
capital and labour. (2) Discussed the 
finance of the War, in particular the rela- 
tion between Loans and Taxation and the 
effect of the large banker's subscriptions 
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in inflating currency and raising prices. 
With regard to the broad question whether 
Europe might look to America for help as 
a reconstructive force, financially and 
otherwise, Mr. liobson only discussed the 
point concerning America in relation to 
the financial aid she might render by 
buying our securities, taking up a war 
loan, or establishing credits in our favour. 
In dealing with the question of the rapid 
increase of unemployment wffien the War 
began, the effect of enlistment in relieving 
the pressure, and the eliect on the labour 
market when the Army disbands, he dis- 
cussed the interferences of W'ar and en- 
listment with (a) our foreign trade, (^) 
home trades, the changes m aggregate 
incomes (money and real) and the dis- 
tribution of income as betw'een capital 
and labour and between trade and trade. 
In considering the question of the War 
and increased taxation, and how the latter 
might be met, he touched briefly on the 
probable results, after the War, in raising 
rates of interest and depressing wages, 
and suggested that the enormous burden 
of taxation would be likely to drive the 
conservative possessing classes into favour- 
ing pacific schemes of internationalism in 
order to relieve them from the burdens of 
mihtarism. 

6 (fi.) The future commercial relations 
betw^een England and Russia were the 
subject of M. xA.lexis Aladin’s talk. He 
reviewed the possibilities of developing 
these relations on the widest and most 
profitable basis, and the further advan- 
tages to be derived from such-like pro- 
posals to collar Germany’s trade. In 
doing so he, how^ever, overlooked one 
obstacle to development. Russia, as it is 
at present constituted, must buy in the 
cheapest market It is w^ell knowm that 
Germany captured the Russian market 
because it w^as organised to do so. Can 
England so organise its market ? M. 
Aladin made the mistake of presenting 
Russia as a beneficent Power, which was 
resented by members of the audience, 
notably Mr. Alfred Wolmark, who spoke 
on behalf of the Polish Jews. 

6 (c.) Besides the need of reconsidering 
commercial relations, the whole conception 
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of Social Finance comes up for examina- 
tion. It is recognised that the War must 
relieve us not only from the gross tyrannies 
of a threatened militarism, but from the un- 
justiLible evils of City and State finance. 
The people must become their own 
bankers and lenders, and understand the 
social use of credit I believe this social 
use of credit is the idea underlying the 
Co-operative Banking and Garden Suburb 
movements which have sprung up m 
recent years. At all events it is becommg 
more and more recognised that the ques- 
tion of sound finance is one of the use of 
Capital and not of its accumulation. And 
of course this question of the object and 
method of using capital is bound to be in 
everyone’s mind, now that everyone has 
to consider how to economise resources. 
Therefore, I deal with Mrs. V. V. 
Branford’s paper here. Mrs. Branford’s 
design in “ The Socialisation of Finance,” 
was to discuss the possibility of substi- 
tuting safety for capital and interest for 
the desire and hope of indefinite profit. 
She thinks that capital under such con- 
ditions might be devoted to objects recog- 
nised as of social advantage. She urges 
in particular the claims of the Housing of 
the People, and of Co-operative Banlong. 
The essential safety might be secured by a 
guarantee from the associated trade unions 
or from the State. Furthermore, a com- 
mittee of representatives from the 
churches, universities, and reform associa- 
tions might be invited to advise as to the 
condition on which it should be given. 
Mrs. Branford strongly maintains that the 
system which she advocates might volun- 
tarily evolve and gradually replace the 
present unsocial system of finance. With- 
out doubt it would obtain the support of 
the vast mass of vague and unorganised 
goodwill which found no expression in 
existing economic conditions. 

6 (i?.) The effect of the War upon 
agriculture formed the subject of an 
interesting lecture by Miss Margaret M. 
Farquharson, Secretary of the National 
Political League. To begin with, she re- 
minded us that for many years we have 
been watching the depopulation of rural 
districts. Some of us have become aware 


of the results in declining agricultural pur- 
suits and the withering of the land itself 
for lack of cultivation. Many of us have 
been repeatedly told that the foreign pro- 
ducer was reaping an almost incredibly 
rich annual harvest of £100,000,000, a 
great deal of which might have been put 
into English pockets by our own favour- 
able conditions of soil and climate. Yet 
few of us took the least pains to check the 
bad influences at w^ork threatening to 
destroy the land and its worker. Now 
comes the War to raise the problem of the 
land, especially in its relation to food 
supply, second only to that of the carrying 
on of the War itself. To-day England is 
faced with the possibility of being cut off 
from foreign supplies, and of course the 
question of home production becomes of 
vital importance. So the questions arise, 
What is the present need of agricultural 
reconstruction ? What the aim ? What 
the scope ? Wlaat are the methods ? 
What the materials ? And what the pos- 
sible advantages ? In discussing some of 
these questions Miss Farquharson dealt 
with the pressing need and practicability 
of reviving osier culture for basket- 
making. In this and other revivals she 
saw the possibility of attracting a higher 
and more efficient type of worker to the 
land, at least while the War lasts. 

7. To Miss Kathleen Burke, Secretary 
of the Scottish Women’s Hospitals Orga- 
nisation, fell the high task of callmg 
attention to the great national service 
which women are rendering just now with 
such remarkable courage and in voluntary 
co-operation. She gave a true and un- 
coloured description of the work done by 
her organisation in forming hospital units 
for Serbia and France, and drew a vivid 
picture of the appalling conditions under 
which English women are successfully 
fighting typhus in Serbia. Implicit in her 
lecture was the fact of the changed rela- 
tions between the Government and Suf- 
frage Societies. And, now that there 
exists happily a fnendher, more genial 
spirit between both parties, one may hope 
and trust that women will reap the due 
reward of their self-sacrifice and voluntary 
work when the War ends. A pamphlet 
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describing the above work may be had 
from 58, Victoria Street, S W. 

8. As to the practical construction and 
reconstruction of districts ravaged by the 
War, and our reciprocal duty towards 
Belgium, perhaps nothing was more highly 
creditable to the organisers of the Summer 
Meeting than the amount of discussion 
they brought to bear upon these subjects. 
The general outcome of the discussions 
was that we have no alternative but to 
co-operate to the best and widest of our 
ability in reconstructing Belgium accord- 
ing to a comprehensive and unified plan, 
designed not only to bring Belgium up to 
date in all respects, but to retain old and 
characteristically beautiful features. 

8 {a) As it IS felt, nowadays, that such 
a plan cannot be outlined without the aid 
of a Civic Survey, it was appropriate that 
the three most recent and most generally 
interesting developments of the Survey 
movement should be discussed at the 
Meeting. Accordingly, three important 
papers on these subjects were read. One 
dealt with the application of the Regional 
and Civic Survey to the correlated studies 
in an Elementary School. Another, with 
its use by Historical, Archeological and 
Natural History Societies as a stepping 
stone to sociology and civics. The third, 
discussed the recognition by the Govern- 
ment of the Survey as a practical War 
measure. 

8 (&.) 1. In the first paper, Mr. Valentine 
Bell related how he, a practical school- 
master, had made the Survey a part of 
elementary education, and how the ex- 
periment promised not only to add a 
humanising element to education, but to 
contribute materially towards the coming 
peace movement. His argument may be 
put in this way. Civic Surveying is de- 
signed to promote citizenship. And of 
course, good citizenship is the basis of 
peaceful relations. And as the great aim 
of elementary education should be the 
production of good citizens, it follows that 
any new system of education aiming to 
produce good citizens must recognise the 
utility of the Civic Survey. So, in Mr. 
Bell’s view, the Survey demands to be 
introduced into the School for two pressing 
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reasons it leads the child to take an 
interest in its environment, and thereafter 
in its fellow creatures. And it is the best 
practical method of teaching good citizen- 
ship. The sum of Mr. Bell’s remarks is 
that when the School environment, geo- 
graphical, historical and social, flies in at 
the front window^ the School Mill grinds 
itself out by the back door. 

8 (6.) 2. The aim of Messrs. G. Morris 
and G. Maynard in giving an account of 
the Regional Survey of Salfron Walden 
w^as to present a number of facts on a 
Survey in being. From these facts one 
gathered that Saffron Walden is an excel- 
lent example of the unifying mteraction 
of place, people and work Associated 
with the geographical formation are de- 
finite occupational activities of agriculture 
and horticultuie, and beyond this is a 
town largely shaped by the occupational 
needs. Moreover, the towm and surround- 
ing country are rich in archaeological and 
historical associations, to which the Saffron 
Walden Survey Society have up to the 
present devoted much observation. To 
these archaeological and historical ap- 
proaches they now propose to add the 
essential sociological approach, and, ac- 
cordingly, industrial and social inquiries 
are being set on foot. No doubt this 
widening of the Survey from the minimum 
to the maximum basis will lead in due 
course to the establishment of a Civic 
Museum wherein the results, in the form 
of graphs, vital statistics, maps, photo- 
graphs and other illustrative material, 
will be accessible to all comers. 

8 [h.) 3. The third Survey paper was by 
Mr. H. V. Lanchester, whose object was 
to relate (1) how the Survey movement 
had eventuated in a scheme of Civic 
Surveys which had been accepted by the 
Government as a practical War measure, 
(2) how to make a war-time Survey. I 
think that Mr. Lanchester, in his capacity 
of professional architect, has become con- 
vinced that the Civic Survey is absolutely 
essential to town-planning. And when 
the pressing question of the relief of the 
urgently necessitous among the profes- 
sional classes came up for consideration, 
I believe it was he who conceived the idea 
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of subsidising certain workers to take part 
in Cmc Surveys of the most important 
centies. He believed that such Wveys 
would not only give employment to many 
able men who have lost their incomes 
owing to the War, but would help very 
materially to supplement existing muni- 
cipal developments. It has not been 
difficult to convince other persons that 
the scheme is an exceedmgly good war- 
relief measure from which a very favour- 
able reaction m practical civics and town- 
planning may be expected. With the 
result that the Government has accepted 
it and has agreed to pay £2 a week to a 
number of these who take part m the 
Survey. A start at Surveys is to be made 
on a minimum basis. Such a basis is, 
however, one on which each locality that 
organises a Survey can expand if it likes 
In his lecture, Mr. Lanchester discussed 
the proposed scope of the Survey, its 
sections being Archaeological, Social and 
Recreative, Educational, Hygienic, Com- 
mercial, Traffic, and Valuations. The 
method comprises the observation and 
classification of the civic facts and figures 
in each section and their arrangement m 
the form of illustrative matenal m a Civic 
Museum. He illustrated his remarks on 
such sections of Survey work as regional 
characteristics, vital statistics, growth of 
industry, and transport, by the aid of 
diagrams and maps. 

8. (c, and d.) Much interesting mforma- 
tion concerning the condition and needs 
of Northern France and Belgium, and the 
actual relief work and reconstruction now 
being carried on in recovered and de- 
vastated districts, was forthcoming from 


individual speakers, M. Emile Vandervelde, 
Belgian Minister of State, Dr. Horta, Mr. 
Granville Streatfield, and Mr. Hoover, as 
well as from the discussion of reports m 
Conferences. These reports on Medical, 
Relief, Building and other work accom- 
plished, may be had from the Society of 
Friends War Rehef Committee. 

8 {e ] The needs of Serbia and Poland 
were adequately expressed by Dr. R. W. 
Seton-Watson, M. Floryan Sobieniowski, 
and Dr. Ludwik Ehrlich of Lw6w Uni- 
versity Dr. Seton-Watson reminded us 
that Serbia has an aspiration. Serbia is 
a cross-road obstructing Turkey going 
East and Austria going West. Its aspira- 
tion is to defeat Austria’s aspiration, to 
unite certain Slav peoples under one flag, 
and thereby to escape vassalage or obli- 
teration. M. Sobieniowski sketched the 
literary and artistic development of Poland. 
And Dr. Ehrhch presented a very wide and 
comprehensive survey of Poland’s history, 
and its past and present economic and 
social conditions. He told us that the 
recent history of Poland is largely the 
history of the Germanising, Austrianising 
and Russianismg of the country. There 
is not much to choose between the pro- 
cess. All three are the manifestation of 
a highly perfected system of repression. 
Dr. Ehrlich’s lectures pleaded objects of 
patnotism, objects of philanthropy, ob- 
jects of freedom. Poland is another 
example of a conquered race prevented by 
the system of conquering from finding full 
development, spiritual, moral, political 
and economic. 
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Eastern and Western 
Philanthropy 

By Mary Winchester Abbott, B.A. 


[There are two stdes to Eastern life ; the side which lays itself open readily to Western 
criticism, and the side, too often overlooked, from which the West has still a great deal to 
learn It is well that Western readers should occasionally he reminded of this side, and 
we feel that Miss AhhoWs beautiful and sympathetic presentation of a great Eastern ideal 
IS, therefore, a welcome contribution to the present issue of the Heraldl^l 


I HAVE compassion on the multitude 
because they have nothing to eat/’ 
These were Christ’s words in the 
desert place whither the multitude 
had followed Him. When we read 
the life of Jesus in the light of Eastern 
thought, we are struck by the fact that 
His love for man, or philanthropy, was m 
its spirit and method curiously like that 
of the East and unlike that of the West. 
This is indeed true of all Christ’s actions. 
Anyone who tried to follow Christ’s pre- 
cepts literally to-day in the West would 
be considered crazy, or at least impossibly 
unpractical, while in the East it would 
be taken as a matter of course, for there 
are hundreds doing that very thing. 

There are, of course, Western intel- 
lectuals who thought they had improved 
upon the Sermon on the Mount by 
scientific deduction and laws of reason ; 
but they are probably doing some 
thinking to-day before the spectacle of 
the result of their boasted “ civilisation.” 
Both for them and for those who still like 
to think that the West is Christian, and 
that Christ is its ideal, it would be worth 
while to study the East and its ideals and 
methods in order to understand their own 
Teacher and the ideals He represented. 
For we must never forget that, though 


Christ’s teachings have been especially a 
message to the West, yet Christ Himself, 
like all the great Teachers, came from the 
East ; and it is in the East, where the 
Sun arises, that we may expect the greatest 
illumination of His teachings and of the 
ideals of humanity. 

In India to-day Christ would be wel- 
comed and reverenced with the simple 
faith and love that is the essence of under- 
standing. In London — it is sad to say, 
but too true — He w'ould undoubtedly be 
arrested as a vagrant or a lunatic, a dis- 
turber of the peace or a blocker of traffic ; 
certainly the best hotels would have no 
room for Him. So obviously different is 
Chnstianity, as seen m the life of the 
West to-day, from Christ’s teachings, that 
it would seem as though the Crucifixion 
of Christ symbolised the distortion of His 
doctnnes by His followers to the hmits of 
possibility ; and if He looked forward into 
the future and saw the deeds that would 
be done and the sentiments that would 
be expressed in His name, it must have 
added to the agony of Gethsemane. 

Christ taught peace. “ Christians ” 
slaughter each other for the good of 
humanity. Christ taught humility. 
Humility is hardly considered a manly 
virtue in the '' Christian ” West, Christ 
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taught faith. Business and philanthropy 
with us aie both founded on the 
thought that to trust anyone very much is 
to be an unpractical fool. Christ taught 
love, spontaneous, overflowing, not to the 
worthy, but to the needy How often do 
we need to remember that '' though 1 
bestow all my goods to feed the poor and 
have nut love it profitelh nothing ” I 

In these days of organised chanties and 
complicated philanthropy it is interesting 
to ask the simple question, What did 
Jesus do when people were hungry ? The 
multitude had very unpractically followed 
Him into the wilderness. Now they were 
hungry, and had no food. The practical 
disciples were ready with a suggestion. 
They said, “ We cannot feed so many here 
m the desert. Send them away to the 
villages."’ Jesus said, simply : “ Give ye 
them to eat.” He did not say “Let 
them pay at least a farthing, so that they 
will not be demoralised and lose their self- 
respect.” He did not say : “ Give them 
some work to do first, we must not 
pauperise them.” He said nothing of the 
kind. He did not even answ'er the dis- 
ciples. He said, simply, out of His great 
heart : “I have compassion on the multi- 
tude. Give ye them to eat.” He did 
this twice in succession. He knew that 
they came for the loaves and fishes rather 
than for spiritual food, for He told them 
so. But He fed them pist the same. 

Why did Jesus have such compassion on 
the hungry multitude ? Christ had Him- 
self been hungry. Chnst was Himself a 
beggar. This may shock the unimagin- 
ative West, but not so the great heart of 
the East ; for there God Himself is repre- 
sented as the Great Beggar. And what 
a depth of divine compassion and sweetness 
of sympathy is involved in that concept 
of God the Beggar! He does not only 
help the humblest and the lowliest ; He 
is one of them Himself and understands 
them. A beautiful song of Chaitanya, 
the great Bengali teacher, is called “ A 
Beggar of Love,” and in loving reverence 
for Christ an Indian artist has painted a 
beautiful picture of Jesus as a wandering 
sanyasin with His begging bowl It was 
a wonderful inspiration, for that is ]ust 


w^hat Jesus was — a wandering sanyasin. 
He had no place to lay His head He w'as 
cared for by His disciples and “ certain 
women wdio ministered unto Him ol 
their substance ” He w^as fed by the 
free- will offerings of those to whom He 
brought His message of love. This is 
understood and reverenced m India to-day 
where it is considered a privilege to supply 
the wants, wdiich are always simple, of 
those who in any degree give the “ bread 
of life,” the knowledge of spiritual things. 
The man who voluntarily takes upon 
himself the life of the lowliest and the 
humblest is to them holy, for he is a 
symbol and an expression of the Divine 
that is most divine in becoming human. 

Under such conditions, it is evident that 
there could attach no stigma to poverty 
as such. And why should there ? We ail 
know^ that there are thriftless and lazy 
people among the rich as well as among 
the poor, and that poverty in the West is 
often — as among artists and scholars — the 
result of the pursuit of an ideal incom- 
patible with the practical side of life as 
that side is viewed by modem “ civilisa- 
tion."’ Theoretically, of course, no stigma 
does attach to poverty in the West — just 
as theoretically the West is Christian. 
Practically, however, poverty is here a 
crime— just as practically Christianity and 
Western “ civilisation ” are poles apart. 
As Mr. G. Low^e Dickinson has said so 
admirably in his Cambridge lectures, 
“ The Western nations have never really 
been Christian. Their tme religion has 
only become apparent as Christianity de- 
chned. That religion — imphed in all their 
conduct — ^is that everything material mat- 
ters very much indeed.” 

“ Success,” m the West, always means 
material success. To be poor is to be 
suspected ; and though the poverty of 
genius has become almost proverbial, yet 
even the genius is more respected if he 
dies rich. 

In India the genius is honoured next to 
the saint. There no genius could die of 
starvation. To give him the simple 
necessities of hfe would be considered 
both a duty and a privilege, and if he sang 
a poem in return, it would be considered 
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a more than sufficient reward The same 
IS true of the scholar. Margaret Noble, who 
lived among the Hindus, as one of them, 
for many years, and whose Web of Indian 
Life ” IS admitted to be the most accurate 
interpretation of Hindu life of any 
European, gives a striking example of this 
from her own experience. She says — 

To the whole of Hindu society wluch has 
assimilated in its own way the functions of the 
university, the religious student is a care For 
this reason, I being regarded as a student of 
their rehgion, my good neighbours were unfailing 
of kindness in the matter of household supplies 
Wlien I was to have a guest, I had only to say so, 
and friends in the vicinity would send in a meal 
ready-cooked, or the necessary bedding, wuthout 
my even knowing the names of those to whom I 
owed the bounty. And with all this, there w’as 
no question as to the course of my study or the 
conclusions I was reaching — no criticism, either, 
of its form. They simply accorded to a European 
woman the care they w’ere accustomed to bestow 
on the ashen-clad ascetics, because they under- 
stood that some kind of disinterested research 
was her object also, and they knew so well that 
the management of affairs was no part of the 
function of the scholar What do w^e not read 
of the depth of a culture that is translated and 
re-apphed with such ease as this ^ And what 
do we not learn of the intellectual freedom and 
development of the people ? Few things, even 
in Indian life, are so interesting as this matter 
of the social significance of the beggar 

When the richest and most powerful 
may choose poverty as the highest Way , 
when a King or a High Court Judge at the 
height of his career may take the yellow 
robe and the begging bowl ; when these 
were the symbol of Buddha Himself, who 
left the life of the perfect Prince to become 
the perfect Teacher and gain salvation for 
His people, poverty necessarily receives a 
dignity and a glory of its own. When an 
Emperor may take the dust of the feet of 
a holy beggar, the fact that the tme value 
of life does not lie in externals is indelibly 
impressed on the consciousness of a people. 
It is an expressive symbol of the fact that 
true greatness is spiritual greatness, and 
that wealth and rank are as nothing in 
God's sight. It is a recognition of the 
oneness of life in God. 

The beggar always comes in the Name 
of God, and the giver feels that he is 
giving to the God in the beggar — ^to 
Narayan, for the very lowest Sudra will 


be addressed by the holiest Brahmin as 
Narayan, thus recognising ever the God in 
him. This consciousness of the Oneness 
of life, developed to a high degree by all 
classes in India through its constant ex- 
pression in word and act, gives a sense of 
brotherhood between rich and poor, high 
and low, far beyond anything conceived 
of in the West. It is a brotherhood that 
extends to all living things — to animals, 
trees, flowers and even stones — for the 
Vedas have always taught what Western 
science is just beginning to see, that 
there is nothing in all the Universe 
without life. 

We hear a great deal about caste in the 
East, yet there is really far less class 
feeling, far less going by on the other side, 
than in the West. Where, in the West, 
would you find the story of the Emperor 
who “ removed his sleeping-robe on a 
winter's night because the frost lay cold 
on the hearts of the poor,” or forewent 
food ‘‘ because his people were feeling the 
pinch of famine ? " It is that depth of 
sympathy, that consciousness of Oneness, 
that alone can bind together Emperor and 
peasant, rich and poor. And in its true 
sense, in its spiritual significance, caste 
helped this harmony ; for in its purity, not 
privilege, but obligation was its keynote, 
and the higher the caste, the sterner the 
discipline and the greater the obligation. 
“ Noblesse oblige,” 

That the highest caste of all was not one 
of worldly power is in itself significant, and 
still more significant is the fact that the 
sanyasin is above all caste ; thus pointing 
the truth that caste is for temporal things, 
a division of labour for the most effective 
development of all the social functions, 
not a thing in or for itself, to breed pride 
and arrogance. The duty of all was to 
serve. The Brahmin was served in ma- 
tenal things because he served in spiritual 
things. That was his duty, his dharma. 
Kingship itself was primarily an obligation 
to protect and help the people, who were 
the king's children. And this was by no 
means simply an idea. Even the Moghul 
Emperors — for they, too, were Easterns — 
sold their personal jewels in time of famine 
to relieve the poor. 
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Thus, ev(‘ry\Uiere throughout the East 
the feeimg of giving ab a sacred responsi- 
Ijility, a ccturtesy,” and a privilege is 
universal. Their pliilanthropy is really 
what the word imjilics, tiie love of man. 
And this l<*ve means sympathy in its 
deepest sense — putting oneself in the other 
person’s place It means helping, not 
judging, it means healing, not reforming, 
it means a spontaneous joy m giving in 
the deep consciousness that it is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” 

It IS characteristic of the East that the 
beggar is fed first — for he is God’s guest. 
In giving to him they are giving to 
Narayan, and the blessing of the poor is 
the blessing of Narayan. Thus, there is 
no sense of patronage m giving, no con- 
sciousness of doing a favour, no question 
of worthiness. “ They that are w'hole 
need not a physician, but they that are 
sick,” and who are W’e that %ve should 
judge our brother ? The Persians have 
a delightful saying that Allah is so good 
that when He sets His Tray of Gifts, 
Satan himself draws nigh, knowing that 
even for him there will be a portion. 

The curse of the West is the yeiy 
quality of winch it is most proud ‘ its 
extreme sense of meum and ieum which it 
calls ” moral responsibility ; ” its judg- 
ment of others winch it calls “ justice ” , 
its desire to impose its own ideas upon 
others w''hich it calls ” reform.” What is 
this extraordinary idea of mine and thine 
but an utter denial of the Oneness of 
Life and its corollary of Brotherhood ? 
Childien never have it, saints never have 
it, God doesn’t have it. It certainly 
never existed in the Golden Age 

What right have I to food if my brother 
is hungry ^ Oh, it is said, but he may not 
be w'orthy, and by givmg to him you may 
be encouraging him in idleness and laziness. 
That is the bugbear of charities in the 
West — “ w^orthincss.” One feels like ask- 
ing these good people if they are worthy of 
everything they have received, and if the 
receiving of undeserved kindness has 
always had a bad effect upon their morals. 
Jesus said : '‘Be ye children of your 
Father, for He maketh His Sun to rise 
upon the evil and upon the good, and 


sendeth ram upon the just and upon the 
unjUbt.” If God does that, what of us^ 
Siiiely “ on the plea of justice none of us 
would see salvation ” ; and human nature 
IS so constituted that when we aim at 
mercy we get somewhere near to justice, 
but wdien we aim at justice w^e become 
Shylocks or Pharisees. Are the most 
fortunate of us so perfect that w^e can be 
strict judges of w'orthiness and unw'orthi- 
ness m our fellow^-beings ? The beam is too 
often in our own eye for us to see clearly 
the mote in oui brother’s, and when Christ 
said, “ Judge not that ye be not 
judged, condemn not that ye be not 
condemned,” He did not exclude philan- 
thropists. 

As a matter of fact, the professional 
philanthropist needs to be particularly 
careful in this matter of judging, for the 
natural tendency of organised chanties is 
to develop an unhealthy egotism. The 
object of the Western philanthropist — he 
does not exist in the East — is too often 
not to heal the wounds of body, mind and 
soul through a great love, but to re-form 
people, i.e., to fashion them anew according 
to his idea of what is good for them. 
This attitude is so typical of the West 
that it has evolved the idea of the White 
Man’s Burden, a " burden ” most cheer- 
fully assumed because of the pleasant 
sense of superiority wLich it reflects. 
When the West learns, as it is learning, 
that its burden is to reform itself and not 
other races, and that m doing so it may 
learn something from the East, the mil- 
lennium of true philanthropy will be 
nearer. 

Stevenson has said, most happily, that 
there is one person whom it is our duty to 
reform, that is ourself, and our duty to 
others is best expressed by saying that we 
should make them happy. Something like 
this has always been the idea in the East. 
There they feel very little responsibility 
for reforming people, but a great deal for 
helping them. They have more sympathy 
than righteousness, more mercy than 
justice. They believe that in making 
people good, example is better than pre- 
cept, that God is working in each soul in 
His own way, and that only those who 
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have reached a perfect Oneness with Him, 
have the perfect love which enables them 
to teach others. They know that the 
strongest power to awaken the dormant 
good in anyone is simple love, and that 
that means depth of sympathy and 
understanding — doing as you would be 
done by, because you have imagination 
enough to be able to put yourself m the 
place of another. 

It is this quality of S3nnpathetic im- 
agination that so strikingly differentiates 
the Eastern method of giving from that 
of the West. It is developed by the dis- 
ciplines of their religious culture. Those 
who fast voluntarily have some conception 
of what the hunger of the poor is, and so 
with other disciplines. To help others we 
must help them m their way, and to 
understand w'hat that means, certain 
similar experiences are generally needed. 
It is a long-standing conviction of mine 
that every would-be philanthropist ought 
to be made to fast for at least a week as a 
preliminary trainmg It would do more 
for the Brotherhood of Man than scores of 
sermons There would be more help and 
less advice 

When one has been really hungry, 
starving hungry, one learns something 
about the fundamentals of life that cannot 
be explained to one who has not that 
experience. In the East there is no such 
thing as a professional philanthropist, for 
he would have no occupation. Everyone, 
uncontaminated by Western ideas, feels 
a sacred responsibility for his neighbour ; 
and through their religious disciplines all 
have some conception of the lives of the 
lowliest around them. In the West we 
even have schools of Philanthropy. Their 
curriculum certainly ought to include 
certam disciplines of fasting, etc., similar 
to those which are approved by certain 
rehgions in the West, but which are a part 
of the social structure of the East. 

After formulating this idea of the ne- 
cessity for philanthropists to have at least 
one experience of starvation, I discovered 
that something very like this existed in 
ancient Egypt. As the protector of his 
people, it was necessary for the King to be 
able to sympathise with them in all their 


troubles. Thus it v as customary for the 
heir to the throne, just before he was 
crowned, to pass through an initiation of 
forty days in which spiritual truths were 
revealed to him, and during w'hich he had 
to undergo vanous disciplines. Among 
other things, he had to perform vanous 
kinds of menial labour that he might feel 
for the burdens of the poor ; lie had to go 
without food for several days that he might 
understand their hunger , he had to go 
without drink for twenty-four hours that 
he might understand their thirst Thus 
was developed “ that sublime intuition of 
Oneness which commands all sympathy , all 
courtesy to be its fruits ” 

This spirit of Oneness is the keynote of 
the philanthropy of the East, just as the 
sense of separateness, of mine and thine, 
is the keynote of the West. The one 
leads to a spontaneous sympathy with all 
need and a simple and natural pleasure in 
relieving it , the other to critical judgment 
and investigation of the w'orthiness of the 
needy and an heroic effort to reform them 
according to approved philanthropic me- 
thods. The one leads to individual re- 
sponsibility, not for the morals, but for 
the happiness of one's neighbour ; the 
other leads to organised charities to im- 
prove the poor en masse. The one, flowing 
from simple brotherly love wnth no sense 
of superiority, aw^akens simple gratitude 
and harmonises all classes in a sense of the 
unfailing kindness of God Not seven 
times, but seventy times seven does God 
forgive and help. The other, projected 
by a w^eli-meaning but egotistic sense of 
moral caste, aw^akens natural irritation 
and widens the gap between the fortunate 
and the unfortunate. The spirit of the 
two is totally different, and the spirit 
determines the method. 

This fundamental difference m method 
is admirably expressed in the following 
quotation from “ The Web of Indian 
Life ” : — 

In a community like that of the Hindu home, 
the characteristic virtue of every member must 
be a loyal recognition of common duties and 
dangers And this is so. The wife who refused 
to share her husband's obligation to a widowed 
sister and her children was never known in 
India. Times of stress draw all parts of the 
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vast group together , none of the blood can cry 
m vam for protection and support; even a 
“ village connection ” (i.e , one who is km by 
association only) finds refuge in his hour of 
need This great nexus of responsibility takes 
the place of vorkhoiisc, hospital, orphanage and 
the rest Here the lucky and the unlucky are 
brought up side by side. For to the ripe and 
mellow genius of the East it has been alwa5's 
clear that the defenceless and unfortunate re- 
(juire a home, not a barrack 

A few women will organise themselves at a 
moment's notice to cook for hundreds or even 
thousands of guests, without the least waste of 
energy or temper such as Western women would 
incur m orgsinising a soup-kitchen But if wc 
call the guests “ the unemployed," and refer to 
them as " a social problem," the Oriental be- 
comes bewildered, as would we in like manner 
were it proposed to us as to regard them all 
as visitors. 

These two quotations reveal the essence 
of the Oriental spirit in giving. The needy 
is given a home or he is a guest. Colonel 
Tod, who knew and loved the Indians as 
few Englishmen have done, says in his 
‘ Travels in Raj putana,” that "the virtues 
of pledged faith and hospitality are always 
in inverse proportion to civilisation.” This 
may well make us think, as many things are 
making us think just now, what civilisa- 
tion means. Is it civilised to herd people 
together in institutions whose very names 
proclaim the fnendliness of the inmates 
and the coldness of the world ? Our old 
people's homes, our orphan asylums, our 
insane asylums, our workhouses or poor- 
houses, our organised charities of which 
we are so proud, what are they but brands 
upon our civilisation ? What impression 
would they make on a visitor from Mars, 
let us say ? What but horror for a civi- 
lisation which found a necessity for them ? 
How the very idea of our old people’s 
homes must shock Orientals, with their 
reverence for age ! Old people’s homes 
and orphan asylums would be an impossi- 
bility in the East, for there the old people 
and the children are always cared for. If 
their natural kin are dead, there are always 
those who consider themselves kin by 
association, and that not m any sense of 
patronage, but as a simple, natural matter 
of course. Cruelty to children and cal- 
lousness to age are practically unknown 
in India. Growing old has no terrors in 
the East, but rather a halo. 


As for the insane, under the ancient 
regime there were none — no violently 
insane, so as to necessitate seclusion from 
the rest of the world. That, like many 
other terrible social problems, is a product 
of modern ” civilisation.” 

The East has no workhouse and no 
poor-rate. In India there is a division 
into districts, having certain days for the 
poor to receive alms ; a division evolved 
naturally out of local conditions of wealth 
and need ; not cut and dried according to 
any preconceived philanthropic plan. 
When every rich man considers it part of 
his dharma (his religion, or more strictl}’, 
the law of his being) to feed the poor, many 
complicated problems resolve themselves 
m a marvellously simple way. To quote 
Miss Margaret Noble once more • — 

The fact of this regular division of the city 
puts the affair at once on the basis of a poor-rate 
(of which we have none in India), and shows 
that in ways appropriate to themselves the 
Hindu people are as able to organise as any. 
Certainly this Indian distribution of want over 
the wealthier community, with its joining ot 
the act of giving to the natural sentiment, 
seems a good deal less mechanical and more 
humane than ours 

But everything conspires to throw upon such 
as beg the duty of high thinking and the ex- 
change of ideas with their supporters. Hence 
the beggar makes himself known by standing 
in the courtyard and singing some hymn or 
prayer. He comes always, that is to say, in 
the Name of God. There is a whole hterature 
of these beggar songs, quaint and simple, full 
of what we in Europe call the Celtic spirit. In 
his lowest aspect, therefore, the Indian beggar 
is the conservator of the folk poetry of his 
country 

The beggar has thus a poetic and re- 
hgious value in the general social scheme 
which can hardly be compared to the 
sordid nonentity and degradation of his 
existence in the West. In the West, 
when anyone goes to the workhouse it is 
the end of them. “ Abandon hope all ye 
who enter here,” might well be inscribed 
over the portal. In India, under native 
rule, a patch of ground is generally par- 
celled out to the very poor by the ruler, 
whose duty it is to see to the needs of his 
people. Here each can build his tiny 
thatched cottage and live his own in- 
dividual life, working the little patch of 
ground to raise a few vegetables which, 
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supplemented by gifts of food and neces- 
sary clothing on the many festival days, 
and occasional alms, suffice for his simple 
needs. This is quite as economical for 
the community, and is it not infinitely 
more human than the Western method of 
massing the poor into ignominious wholes 
to be paid for by taxes, with forced work 
as a pretence for self-respect ? 

This idea of compulsory work^ — which 
gives neither the benefit of genuine labour 
nor that of spontaneous gratitude — is a 
fetish of Western charity. Our charities 
are all on a par with our industrial system 
which we are so grandly trying to impress 
upon the East. When a town acquires a 
factory, it is said to be “ progressive.” Let 
us rejoice at the words of an ex- Anglo- 
Indian official, who says that in India 
“ manufacturing industnes are still very^ 
small for so large a population.” He 
naively adds “Nor will they make 
material progress until the Indians are 
willing to spend more on comforts and 
lesson servants, relations and dependents.” 

May the gods of India protect her from 
such “ progress ” ! In reality the factory 
system is one of the greatest curses of the 
West. It is soul-killing in every sense of 
the word. It destroys art, intellect, 
health and morals in the mass of the 
people. It destroys individuality in both 
the work and the worker ; and our 
chanties, whose work is complicated by 
this industrial system, are the same. 
People are “ cases,” not individuals. 

The writer was serving at a soup 
kitchen in a poor district of London not 
long ago, and made some passing comment 
on certain children who had been there 
before. The organiser of the charity — 
who was certainly both an efficient organiser 
and a kind-hearted woman — exclaimed : 

“ Why, how do you recognise them ? 
I do not know one from another ! ” 

“ How can I help recognising them ? ” 
I asked, “ I always study their faces 
when they come.” 

“ Oh,” she said, “ I never see their 
faces, I only see the jugs ! ” 

This is typical. With all the good 
intentions, and the much good that is 
undoubtedly done, that heart quality of 


imaginative individual sympathy is lack- 
ing. It is the jugs, not the faces, that 
count ! 

But their morals are well taken care of. 
Here I discovered another fetish of the 
West, on a par with that of work, i,e,, 
payment The people paid a penny for 
their soup and bread, though it did not 
cover the cost, and sometimes the penny 
was given to them. In some occult way 
this was supposed to prevent their being 
pauperised. I confess I have not yet 
fathomed the moral benefit involved. It 
still seems to me a kind of jugglery of the 
mind, tending to self-deception on both 
sides, and, like the compulsory work, 
developing neither the virtue of indepen- 
dence nor that of gratitude. It is true 
that on Christmas Day it is considered 
allowable to “ give, asking for nothing 
again.” But even here I was mformed 
that some of the poor are so grasping that 
in some cases children have actually been 
knoTO to obtain two Christmas dinners 
at different places ! This is always in- 
vestigated, however (so efficient is the 
organisation of chanties nowadays), and 
in such cases the parent is obliged in some 
way to pay for one of the dinners ! 

Thus are the morals of the poor pre- 
served. I could not help thinking 
how many plum-puddings are eaten by 
the children of the rich, and wondenng 
if it was really such a sign of depravity on 
the part of the poor child to want two ! 
In India the poor have a feast on every 
festival day, and so many are these pwias 
that there is a saying in India that there 
are twelve months and thirteen pu^as. But 
all this is, of course, most demoralising 
from the Western point of view. 

However, a tree is known by its fruits. 
The West has always prided itself above 
all things upon its superiority m method. 
But methods must be judged by their 
results ; and the Eastern methods of 
solving many problems are both curiously 
simple and curiously effective — effective, 
perhaps because they are simple. Their 
system of rest-houses for travellers all over 
India, for instance, has a completeness 
which is only equalled by its simplicity ; 
so that one can travel from one end of 
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India to the other without inconvenience 
and, if necessary’, without money. Agam 
the system of taxation under the Hindus, 
as well as their methods for relieving 
famine might \veli be studied for their 
simple etfectiveness, especially in view of 
the fact that suffering from famine has 
increased enormously — as proved by their 
own statistics — ^under Western rule. 

The effectiveness of Eastern methods of 
philanthropy is shown by a comparison 
of the poverty in the East with that in 
the West. In spite of the importation by 
the West into the East of new problems 
of poverty, through the destruction of 
Indian industries and the introduction of 
drink, it is universally admitted, and most 
emphatically stated by all Indians who 
have been in England, that there is 
nothing in India to compare with the 
slums of London. 

“ Is there anywhere a spectacle such as 
I saw that night that has ever met the 
eyes of a student of human nature ? What 
more dreadfully miserable form of poverty 
could one dream of than that I saw here ? ” 
writes an Indian from London. My 
imagination took me back to India, and 
in my reverie my mind searched through 
the length and breadth of the whole 
country — through places which I had 
visited and of which I had read; but, 
poor though India is, nowhere could I find 
a sight to compare wth this ” 

In India the poorest remain individuals. 
The life of the soul is not destroyed. Even 
the lowest have some vision of high things 
that makes life worth living. In the 
humblest cottage you will come across a 
little tulsi plant which is tended with 
loving care as an offering to Krishna. 

All this is, of course, due to the fact 
that religion permeates all life in India, 
giving a poetry of s3mibolism to every 
task. It is this deep religious mstinct 
with its consciousness of the oneness of 
life, that determines the method of their 
philanthropy, causing them to realise the 
relative value of material and spiritual 
things, and demanding for the poorest 
some chance for the development of the 
spirit within, some opportunity for thought 
and feeling and vision. The beggar is not 


branded as a pauper ; his misfortune is 
not considered a crime. Even if his 
poverty is his own fault, those around 
him do not consider it incumbent upon 
them to make a distinction where God 
does not. 

“ Are we better than He ? ” they would 
say. It is not for us to twist and distort 
His creation according to our intellectual 
ideas of good, but rather to let the sun- 
shine of His love fall from us upon the 
soul that is sent to us, that it may grow 
in His way; rather to learn the lesson 
that Krishna taught from the trees w^ho 
give their shade and fruit unto all, asking 
for naught. So should man also be, for 

only unto them that give of their 
abundance to all that come within their 
radius, unto them alone is life a blessing 
and not a curse.” 

And how is such kindness received by 
the poor m India ? Generally as a child 
receives it. A child knows the gift of 
love, and so does a beggar. That which 
is given grudgingly and self-righteously is 
received graspingly and ungratefully, for 
it is no real gift. When it is given as a 
flower sheds its perfume, as the trees give 
their shade, as God gives His air and light 
to all, it is received in the same spirit. 
There is an Eastern story that God came 
one day to a rich man’s house disguised as 
a beggar ; food was set before him and he 
began to eat at once, without first taking 
the Name of God. 

'' Out with you ! ” cried the pious rich 
man, “ you dare to eat without first 
taking the Name of Allah, You are not 
worthy to receive alms ! ” 

“ Friend,” said the beggar, “ you would 
drive me out of your house because I have 
not taken the Name of Allah, yet I have 
not taken the Name of Allah these many 
days, and He feeds me just the same ! ” 
Then the beggar vanished, and the rich 
man knew that it was God Himself who had 
come to teach him this lesson of giving. 

Thus everything in the East leads to the 
thought that God is above all things Love. 
This is true both for him who gives and 
for him who receives, and equally im- 
portant, for giver and receiver are one. 
In all giving there is receiving, and in 
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all receiving there is giving, and in one 
sense we receive most when we give and 
we give most when we receive 
In the West we are taught that God is 
justice, God is power, God is goodness, 
but it is difficult to believe that God is 
Love. There is that eternal sense of 
separation between His children, that un- 
bridged chasm of mine and thme In 
India they say that friendship means, 
what IS mine is thine, and what is thine 
is mine ” ; and they do not like to say 
thank you, because it is “ giving some- 
thmg back.” In the West we are ob- 
sessed by the idea of repayment. Repaid 
certainly everything will be in time, since 
the Universe is ruled by law But why 
should it be repaid to me individually ? 
If I give to one in need and he in turn 
gives to another, is not that better, truer 
and sweeter than to repay it to me, 
unless I am in need ? And if the second 
gives to a third in remembrance of the 
help he himself received, and the third 
gives to a fourth, and the fourth to a 
fifth, and so on till the gift encircles the 
world as the ripples widen to the ocean, 
is not that the truer spirit of givmg ? It 
may be that on the other side of the 
ocean, my gift may return to me in need 
from the thousandth one of the circle ; 
but if it does not, do I not also receive it, 
since it is given to Narayan, and Narayan 
is in all who receive it and Narayan is also 
in me ? “He that giveth the silver of 
the moon at night shall receive the sun 
of gold in the morning,” runs the beautiful 
Eastern proverb. Thus, around giving in 
the East there is always the halo of 
poetry and religion, for is it not a very 
symbol of the Oneness of life in God ? 

Like so many things m the East and the 
West, their difference of giving seems to 
be the difference of heart and head. The 
heart unites, the head separates. The 
East lives by the heart, and though it 
may seem a paradox to the West, that is 
why the East has given the greatest 
philosophy the world has known. For 
wisdom cometh from the heart, and the 
intellect must be her servant if we would 


evolve a real religion, a real philosophy, a 
real philanthropy. 

Jesus taught this and the simplicity of 
the words of Jesus, “ Give ye them to eat,” 
IS reflected in the story of Krishna, told in 
all the villages of India. 

A Brahmm was copying the text of the Gita, 
“ They who depend on Me, putting aside all 
care, whatsoever they need , I Myself carry it to 
them " “ Dear,” he said to his wife, “ do you 
not think that it is irreverent to say ‘ carry ' 
here ? Should not the word be ‘ send ' ? " 
'^Doubtless, Beloved,” answered his wife, ‘'the 
word should be ' send ’ ” Then the Brahmin 
erased the word " carry ” with his penknife, and 
put the word " send ” m its place A moment 
later, as he rose to go and bathe before eating, 
his wife said to him, much troubled, “ I did not 
tell thee, but we have no food m the house ” 

Let us call on the Lord to fulfill His own 
promise,” said the Brahmin gently, and he passed 
mto the next room He had been gone only a 
few mmutes when a beautiful youth stood at the 
door with a basket of delicious foods “ Your 
husband called me to carry this to you,” he said, 
placing the basket in the wife's hands , but as 
he lifted his arms she noted \\ith horror that 
there were cuts and gashes above his heart 
“My poor child, who wounded thee ^ " she cried. 
“ Your husband, Mother, wounded me before he 
called me,” the youth said, gently. In amaze- 
ment the Brahmin’s wife turned away, and when 
she looked back again the youth had gone At 
the same moment the Biahmm re-entered the 
room. “ Why ” she cried in bewilderment, “ did 
you hurt the beautiful youth whom you sent 
here with this food ? ” “I sent no food,'* 
answered the Brahmm, “I have not left the 
house ” Then the eyes of husband and wife 
met, and they knew Who had brought the food, 
and how they had wounded the heart of the 
Lord And the Brahmm restored the sacred 
text to its original form : “ They who depend on 
Me, casting aside all care, whatsoever they need, 
I Myself carry it to them ” 

May it not be that we in the West have 
often wounded the heart of our Lord by 
our complicated methods of sending to 
the poor instead of following His simple 
way, so well understood in the East, of 
carrying our gifts to them ? The West is 
wont to smile at the simplicity of the East, 
forgetting that it is the child-heart that 
enters the Kingdom, and that simplicity 
IS of God Himself 

Mary Winchester Abbott. 



The Four Elements : 

Earth-Air-Fire- W ater 

By Eva M. Martin. 

(With Coloured Plate by Sybil Barham.) 


II. AIR 


jA IR is the hghtest, clearest, and 
most joyous of all the elements. 
Ever ready for a frolic, she is 
/ the loved playmate of those 

^ -“^tall earth-people, the trees. 

She sways them and sings to them, tosses 
them to and fro in tumultuous laughter, 
and yet again soothes them to stillness 
with the gentlest of murmurings. She 
caresses the frail flow'-ers, and has won- 
derful games with earth’s hair, the wavmg 
grass. Not unreasonably was Hermes, 
god of youth and swiftness, named also 
the wmd-god. His childlike lightness of 
heart, no less than his winged feet, 
made him well fitted to typify the airy 
element. 

With good reason, also, it would seem, 
was air identified by the old astrologers 
with the ideal part of man — his thoughts 
and hopes and aspirations ; even as water 
with his emotions and desires, fire with 
his passions, and earth with his patience, 
endurance, and other practical qualities. 
Aspiration is the key-note of those bom 
under “ airy ” signs. They are filled with 
the craving for perfection, and, like the 
wind, are ever seeking something beyond 
their grasp, never satisfied, yet never 
weary of the quest. Swift are their 
thoughts, light their footsteps, and high 
their hopes ; swift and light and high as 
the aerial realms whence their spirits came 
dancing down the pathways of being. 


For these have the toil and the guerdon 
That the wind has eternally ; these 
Have part m the boon and the burden 
Of the sleepless unsatisfied breeze. 

That finds not, but seeking, rejoices 
That possession can work him no wrong * 

And the voice at the heart of their voice is 
The sense of his song ” 

Wild and beautiful is the dance of air. 
It has its tempestuous outbreaks, m which 
the air-dancers seem to be swung hand-in- 
hand up to the moon and stars and back 
again ; its delicate measures stepped 
daintily to the softest of flutmgs ; its 
breathless pauses in which the whole air- 
world seems to lie enclosed in a transparent 
beU, waiting until the vibrations of the 
universal orchestra shall shatter the glass 
and set the air-spirits free again in mad 
whirlings of revelry and laughter. No 
eye can follow its intricacies ; no ear 
remember its elusive cadences. It begins 
and ends, at times, with a suddenness 
that is uncanny, as though from far away 
some message were sent that stirred the 
air-waves into a frenzy of excitement, 
and then aU at once a calming hand were 
stretched out and laid upon them, to quiet 
their tumult. At times one can almost 
hear this happening. Gentle hands seem 
to be smoothing the wind’s rough mane, 
and making level its wild undulations, 
until the sound of his fierce music dies 
away through tremulous whisperings to 
utter stillness. 
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But when the dance is at its swiftest, 
what a glory of movement is there ! How 
the dancers tear across field and plain ; 
how ruthlessly they drive the flurried 
clouds over the sky, with their tom 
draperies huddled about them, how 
they ruffle the surface of the sea, combing 
it, with their invisible fingers, into long 
white fringes, until it, too, seems to be 
joining in the mad rush across the uni- 
verse that carries all things with it and 
drowms all voices but its own 

Air, in her serious moods, has a certain 
quality that is unique and indescribable 
—a quality of being near and far at the 
same time, of combining child-like joy 
with reverential holiness. On a crystal- 
clear morning among hills, the an, sun- 
washed and pure, seems to surround each 
rock and tree with a visible aureole. It 
rests on human brow and lip with a 
caress—and yet stretches far, far beyond 
vision into immeasurable sky-distances. 
Truly, air is always and ever “beyond 
vision.’^ Of all four elements it is the 
only one which man can neither see nor 
handle ; yet it is as essential as any of 
the others to his well-being—indeed, to 
his life. Day and night it surrounds 
him, wrapping him in its sightless arms 
penetrating his body even to the very 
blood that courses in his veins ; but so 
ethereal is this embrace, so intangible 
this nearness, that man grows aware of 
it only when air, agitated, becomes wind, 
and strengthened by movement blows 
upon and around him with such force 
that he feels himself tugged at and almost 
uplifted as by a million unseen hands. 

At night, curiously enough, air some- 
times seems to become more visible than 
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by day. From my window I have 
watched, by the light of a street-lamp, 
the boughs of a tree swaying to and fro 
against a dim sky, until I have almost 
seemed to see the wmves of the air swirling 
past me, and the ephemeral hands of it 
busy among the leaves and branches. In 
a high wind, at night, I have stretched 
out my arm to feel the force of its flight, 
experiencing with an indescribable rapture, 
that cool, immaterial pressure upon the 
bare flesh, while at the same time the 
same wind seems to be blowing upon the 
farthest stars, so that they tremble and 
flare m their sockets 
Fresh air— how often and carelessly do 
we use the words. We insist upon its 
importance, yet little realise the wonder 
of it. “ Fresh air means free, moving 
air ; air that perhaps only a few minutes 
before— so swift is its travelling— was 
rushing in headlong flight across the sea, 
or toying with blossoms of wild thyme 
upon a grassy hill. What messages are 
carried by air as it dances across and 
around the dancing earth— messages that 
we can best hear through the medium of 
trees. Wonderful, indeed, are those air- 
created symphonies in which the swishing 
roar of the elms is blended with the rain- 
like patterings of birch and poplar ; and 
some there are who feel this wind and tree 
music blowing nght through their hearts, 
leaving them clean and fresh and full of 
wonder, so that for the time they actually 
become one in spirit with the aerial 
divinity that clothes our great star- 
mother, and gives to us, her children 
breath. 

Eva M. Martin. 



Reincarnation Senes No. II. 


Why I believe in 
Reincarnation 

By E. A. WoDEHOUSE, M.A. 


[This %s the second of the senes of articles on the theory of Reincarnation. It has been 
thought by the writer that it might be helpful if one, who has a strong personal conviction 
of the truth of the doctrine of Reincarnation, were to put down, in logical order, the steps 
in thought which have led to the belief in his own case.] 


T here are, perhaps, many 
ways of arriving at an inner 
conviction of the truth of the 
hypothesis of Reincarnation. 
The way in which the writer 
has found himself, personally, led to a 
belief in the necessity of the doctrine is 
somewhat as follows : 

I feel (as I suppose everybody does) that 
if God exists, He must be just, and, there- 
fore, that all which appears to us, at first 
sight, unjust in life must, with further 
knowledge, come to be seen as just ; and 
by “ just ” I mean (a) that there must be 
some good cause to account for it, (6) that 
it subserves in the long run some benefi- 
cent purpose. 

This is not for me simply a theological 
postulate. I conceive it to be necessary, 
in order to redeem life itself from chaos. 
For if there be no justice in the scheme of 
thmgs — ^if life be not governed by a Good 
Law — then I see at once that existence 
becomes the veriest nightmare and that all 
of good and fair and noble, that the human 
spirit so profoundly demands, is shattered 
into nothingness. 


I am prepared, as a matter of purely 
logical possibility, to admit that this 
horror of desolation may be a fact. But 
the consequences of it, if true, are so 
appalling, and so contrary to every deep 
instinct of which my nature is conscious, 
that I cannot accept it lightly, but am 
driven by an inner compulsion to seek 
some other solution of the problem of life. 
I set out deliberately, that is to say, to 
seek justice in the W’orld , and I take as 
my postulate the imperative conviction 
that that justice exists, and that it is some- 
where or other to be discovered if only the 
seeker have eyes to see it. 

And yet when I set out on my quest, 
what do I find ? 

I find everywhere, throughout our 
world, apparent injustice. I see one man 
with every advantage, another handi- 
capped m every possible way ; one happy 
and prosperous, another in destitution and 
misery ; one healthy, another infirm ; one 
endowed with every intellectual gift, 
another dull or mentally deficient ; one 
possessed, apparently by Nature, of every 
gentle and noble quality, another vicious, 
brutal and degraded. 
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Nor does the catalogue of inequalities 
end with natural endowment. There are 
inequalities of circumstances also. One 
IS rich, another poor , one is surrounded 
by love and affection, another by hatred 
or coldness ; one has every opportunity 
for developing his faculties and nsing in 
life, another seems to get no chance from 
the day of his birth to the day of his 
death 

The list might be extended indefinitely. 
The class of facts which it embodies is 
familiar to ail To sum the matter up in 
a word, the world, as we see it around us, 
is a world of inequalities ; and an in- 
equality for which no reason can be found, 
becomes logically an injustice So that 
the problem, as it touches us most nearly, 
becomes simply that of finding justice in a 
world which, until it is found, is a world 
of obvious and appalling injustice. 

This is the problem which I, and any 
others who postulate the justice of God, 
have somehow or other to solve How are 
we going to set about it ? 

The first step is clearly to formulate 
precisely what we have to seek. And this, 
as I have already suggested, is twofold. 

Two things are essential, if we are to 
vindicate the justice of God : — (1) We 
must find some satisfactory cause for these 
differences ; (2) We must show that what- 
ever has to be gone through, in the way of 
suffering, etc , is worth while, in the sense of 
being ultimately beneficial. The goal must 
justify the hardships of the road For only 
m their subservience to a beneficent end 
will they be redeemed from the stigma of 
cruelty and injustice. 

We have thus, in a word, to seek two 
things, in connection with life’s in- 
equalities, (1) a cause, (2) a purpose ; and 
I think that it will make our quest easier if 
we combine the two and regard them as 
one problem. For I have found that if we 
take either of the two by itself, we shall 
discover that the other solves itself on the 
way. Find the Cause, and the Purpose is 
m the very act laid bare. Discover the 
Purpose, and we shall thereby have made 
evident the Cause. 


Let us, therefore, in our present quest, 
confine ourselves solely to the cause of 
Earth’s inequalities, and allow the goal, 
or purpose, to emerge of itself in the course 
of our seeking. Let us ask ourselves, 
simply, whether it be possible to suggest 
any cause or explanation of the apparent 
injustices of life, which will enable us 
to reconcile them with the postulate of the 
justice of God ; and let us take, as the 
simplest possible instance of such an 
apparent injustice, two persons embodying 
precisely that inequality, which it is our 
task to explain. 

Let us imagine two individuals differing 
m every respect (a) of natural endowment, 
(d) of outer circumstances. The one is 
intellectually, morally, and physically en- 
dowed with the rarest gifts ; the other is 
just the reverse. The one is happy and loved 
and has every opportunity for self-develop- 
ment ; the other lacks all these advantages. 
How are we to find justice in such a case ? 
In other words, what is the cause of it ? 

Confronted with this problem, I recog- 
nise at once that it falls into two parts. 
For I perceive a difference in kind between 
the two sets of inequalities. 

It is clear to me that differences in 
endowment and differences in outer circum- 
stances cannot be considered as precisely 
in the same category , and, therefore, in 
order to define my task as accurately as 
possible, I prefer to consider each set of 
differences separately and to make the 
search for a cause, in each case, a separate 
quest. 

Differences of endowment. — Certain sim- 
ple steps in reasoning become obvious here. 

(I.) The cause for any such differences 
must lie in the past, since the cause 
naturally precedes the effect. 

(11.) The question follows : — How far 
back in the past ? 

In the case in question it might, of 
course, be possible to place the causes early 
in the respective lives of the two persons 
concerned. But it seems more natural to 
give then an earlier origin— for the following 
reason. There are many differences of 
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endowment which undoubtedly date from 
birth. The healthy or unhealthy physical 
body, the fine or coarse nervous organisa- 
tion, the capacity or incapacity of brain 
— ail these are certainly things which w^e 
can speak of a child as being born 
with.” And we could almost certainly 
extend our list to include many of the 
higher moral and spiritual characteristics 
and predispositions also. 

But for the purposes of the present 
argument this extension is immaterial. If 
there be but a single important inequahty 
(important, t.e., m the sense that it must 
necessarily have a highly determining in- 
fluence on the character of the subsequent 
life) dating from birth, the problem of 
justice or injustice still remains. We have 
still to ask w^hy it is that the one child 
possesses advantages which the other does 
not possess. 

(III.) If, then, the inequality dates 
from birth, and if, as has just been said, 
the cause must, of its very nature, precede 
the effect, it is clear that we must look for 
the cause, in the case which we are con- 
sidering, before birth. 

Where, in this ante-natal period, are we 
to find it ? 

A possible explanation, and one which is 
often accepted as satisfactory, is to be 
found in Heredity. But a moment's 
thought will show us that, even if true, 
this explanation is hardly sutlicient for the 
purpose which we have m view. For, 
w'hiie it may be possible that the difference 
between a healthy and a diseased body, at 
the moment of birth, may in one sense be 
due to hereditary causes, yet w^e are no 
nearer, even if so, to the solution of the 
problem as to why, if there be any justice 
in the scheme of things, one infant-life 
should come into the w’orld with ail the 
initial advantage of the former, while 
another should be weighted with the 
terrible burden of the latter. 

Heredity, in a word, provides no answer 
to the problem of justice, so far as the 
individual life is concerned. If, therefore, 
we are in quest of justice we must seek 
our explanation elsewhere. 

That the cause must be sought before 
birth, we are already agreed. What we 


have not found yet is a just cause. What 
possible cause, we have to ask, will be 
sufficient to bring back this fact of in- 
equality of endowment into harmony with 
justice ? 

It seems to the writer that there are 
three essential conditions which the search 
for justice here demands : (1) that all 
differences in endowment should be merely 
differences m a process of growth or develop- 
ment , (2) that this process should be one 
in which all alike are taking part ; (3) 
that the undeveloped may therefore in 
time become the developed. 

It will readily be seen that, the moment 
any such idea of organic development is 
admitted, the fact of inequality of endow- 
ment at once loses its terrors. For, instead 
of the finality which was the most de- 
pressing feature about every case of 
inferior endowment, we have, m all in- 
feriority, only the promise and potency of 
a future superiority ; and superiority 
itself only denotes a further point of 
growth. We need no longer, therefore, 
regard A. — the mentally or morally de- 
ficient — as handicapped permanently for 
the battle with Destiny. We shall look upon 
him as marking, in his general make-up, 
merely a certain stage of soul-growth, 
and with the promise of further growth 
before him. Nor, on the other hand, need 
w’-e look upon E.'s superiority as a crying 
witness to the unfair lot of A. For B. 
becomes, in visible form, only the token and 
guarantee of the future possibihties of A. 

Personally, I do not see any other way 
in vrhich the problem of inequahty of 
endowment can be solved in accordance 
with the demands of justice , the simple 
fact being that there is no justice to be 
discovered, unless A. is to be considered as 
having as good a chance as B. 

That one is ahead of the other at the 
moment is immaterial from the point of 
view of justice, provided that all that the 
one is, the other may one day become. The 
requirements of justice will be adequately 
satisfied by the discovery of an unfailing 
and intelli^ble Law which shall make this 
possible. Take away such a Law, and 
the injustice inevitably remains. 
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We have thus, in our quest for justice, 
arrived at the postulate of a process of 
ordered growth, tn operation before the 
birth of a child into physical existence and 
determining, according to the stage which 
it has reached in the individual case, the 
general equipment or endowment of the 
child in question. 

Having arrived thus far, however, we 
are faced by a further question arising out 
of this ■ Are we to conceive of this pre- 
vious process of growth, in the cases of A 
and B., as having taken place on this 
Earth or elsewhere ? amid ordinary human 
conditions, or amid other and different 
conditions of which we know nothing ? 

At first sight there might appear to be 
no answer to this question. But let us 
consider for a moment. 

(1) If A. and B. are both of them 
denizens of earth for the first time, in their 
present life — ^the one undeveloped, the 
other highly developed — then one may 
reasonably ask why the two of them 
should have entered earth-life at such 
widely different points in their evolution. 
One can imagine earth-life, under a system 
of evolutionary law, as marking a certain 
definite stage m a process of soul-growth ; 
a stage to be naturally entered upon at a 
fixed point in that growth. But it is hard 
to account for such an irregularity as that 
of the simultaneous entrance upon it, for 
the first time m their respective histories, 
of two souls separated obviously by so 
marked a difference of evolution. 

(2) Assuming, as it is permissible to do, 
that this world has something of value to 
teach to each of them, then we may further 
ask : How has B., the more advanced soul, 
if he is here for the first time, managed to 
do without A.’s simpler lesson, if the latter 
represent a necessary lesson, or stage, in 
evolution ? Similarly, if A. is destined 
never to return to earth after his present 
earth-life, why should he be deprived of 
B.’s more advanced lesson, when the 
appropriate time comes ? 

(3) Finally, the fact that this earth 
contains, at one and the same time, both 
A. and B., occupying such different stages 
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of growth, would seem to suggest that it is 
a school of experience and growth whose 
curriculum covers at least the stretch of 
evolution that lies between them. In 
other words, that B was here m the past 
is made bjgically probable by the presence 
of A. Conversely, that A. will be here in the 
future ismade probable by the presence of B. 

The reasoning may, of course, be ex- 
tended as far as we like, by the simple 
expedient of taking two cases even further 
apart in growth than those of A and B. ; 
and it will be readily seen, moreover, that 
it applies equally, not merely to the widely 
separated stages denoted by such striking 
differences m evolution as these, but to 
whatever intermediate stages may be 
necessary m order to cover the ground 
between the two. 

That is to say, if A. has to evolve, 
through a gradual process of earth-experi- 
ences, to the stage now occupied by B. , 
and if the ground to be made up be more 
than can be covered by the growth of a 
single earth-life ; then we are led by our 
reasoning to postulate a number of such 
lives, as a necessary precondition of A.’s 
reaching the point marked out for him. 

And this, as a matter of fact, is what our 
ordinary observation of life would lead us 
to expect ; for all that we see of human 
growth goes to suggest that such growth 
is, normally, exceedingly slow. The 
difference between the spiritually de 
veloped man and the man of scarcely 
awakened spiritual instincts is assuredly 
one not to be made up m smgle earth-life — 
or for the matter of that, in even a small 
number of lives 

We have arrived, therefore, by a process 
of inference, at the following position * — 

(1) Both A. and B. are the products of a 
process of growth which has brought them, 
respectively, to the points where they now sta nd 

(2) Since, in the case of A., we are led 
to assume that this process will continue 
at least up to the point represented by B., we 
may assume, also, that unless B. embodies 
the highest point m growth possible on this 
earth, the process, in his case, too, stretches 
forward into the future. 
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(3) We arc thus led to the conception of 
a progressive senes of earth-lives, stretching 
hack-uHird into the past beyond the stage noiv 
occupied by A , and into the future beyond 
that ii'hich is occupied at the moment by B. 

(4) Since, finally, the onlv way of having 
an earth-life is to be born into ti in the 
ordinary fashion, this would necessarily 
lead us to a theory of repeated re-Births ; 
which is only another name for the theory 
commonly known as that of Reincarnation, 

Let us now turn to the second class of 
inequalities and see whither we are led in 
considering these. 

Differences m outer circumstances — It is 
probably in connection with differences of 
this class that the question of justice or 
injustice is most often present in the 
general mind. Even those who find in 
heredity a sufficient explanation of in- 
equalities in natural endowment, and who 
are willing to regard these as part of a 
gigantic lottery, incident to life itself, find 
it extremely difficult to account, in terms 
of justice, for the arrangement which 
affords to one human bemg every advan- 
tage of outer circumstances and environ- 
ment, while denying them to another. Why 
should one man be rich and another poor ? 
Why should one have the opportunity of 
the best possible kind of education, and 
another be forced by sheer poverty to 
grow up at haphazard, unschooled and 
undeveloped ? Why should one enjoy all 
the humanising and refining influences of 
.cleanliness, comfort and cultured leisure, 
while another has to grind out his days in 
the soul-stifiing struggle to procure enough 
to eat ? 

This is the problem which strikes most 
nearly h(')me to the common consciousness. 

How are w’e to grapple with it ? 

In the first place, it is clear — on the same 
line of reasoning which we pursued in 
dealing with the former class of differences 
— that, in so far as these differences in 
outer circumstances date from birth (as 
so many of them do), we must look for the 
cause, if any, before birth. 


In the second place, it is apparent that 
any such antecedent cause will only be 
compatible with our sense of justice (a) 
if it can be showm to be involved, as a 
necessary factor, in the process of growdh 
itself, or (5) if, when it is not necessarily 
so involved, it can be found to be 
something initiated by the individual 
himself. In other words, we may look 
upon all experience, no matter how painful, 
as just, provided that it he clearly shown to 
be growth-promoting, on the one hand, or, 
on the other, to be self-caused. 

The two alternative conditions become 
important in the present connection, since, 
as it will be possible to see, they corre- 
spond broadly to two distinct classes of 
differences in outer circumstances, which 
we may observe in the world, and which 
our general line of reasoning would lead 
us to expect. 

(1) If we assume any kind of growdh of 
the human soul from lower to higher levels 
of development, it is difficult to bring 
this process under any category of ordered 
Law, unless w^e assume, also, some kmd of 
parallelism between the various stages of 
inner unfolding and the outer conditions 
by which they are attended. 

Thus it is obvious — to take an extreme 
instance — that the conditions which would 
give to the undeveloped savage the ex- 
perience w’hich he requires, would be 
entirely inappropriate to the man of high 
culture and spiritual development. And 
we can, for the matter of that, apply the 
formula quite readily to the whole process 
of growth. For if, as appears to be the 
case, the growth of the soul is ever from 
a lower to a higher degree of complexity, 
from roughness to gentleness, from grosser 
to finer perceptivity, from narrower to 
wider occupations and interests, from the 
physical and passional to the intellectual 
and spiritual — then, under any system of 
just correlation of the inner and the outer, 
this process should normally be accom- 
panied by a continuous adaptation of the 
outer circumstances of life to the soul- 
needs of the moment. 

Now, it will at once be seen that a law 
of this kind would, if true, account for a 
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quite con^i. lerable propuition of the outer 
inequalities which we observe in the life 
about ub For, to a certain extent at 
least, we can. see that these tend tu 
correspond to sta.s^es in inner de\eiopment 
— that rude and pninitue conditions, 
for example, tend to surround the rude 
and primitive soul, and that wider 
opportunities and higher conditions are 
more oidmarih the lot of the more highh 
organised and developed natme 

If, as often happen^, the coi relation seems 
difhcult to point to m indnidual cases, it 
becomes suhicicntK e\ident, at least, 
when we consider humamtt in the mass 
and compare the case of the less de\ eloped 
with that of the more de\ eloped races of 
men It is also, broadh apparent in the 
natural distribution of classes within a 
nation, although theie is often much here 
which would seem to contradict the law 
and to demand another explanation But, 
for our present purposes — seeking, as we 
do, for some law' of justice beneath the 
manifold outer inequalities of life — it is 
sufficient if we have levealed a definite law' 
or principle, which will account for at 
least a certain proportion of such cases 
And to a large extent the pnnciple, just 
suggested, would seem to do so 

But there still remains another large 
class of cases to wffiich that principle 
w'ould hardly seem to apply, cases, 
namely, wffiere there seems to be no con- 
nection between outer circumstances and 
inner stage of growth 

(2) We may take as a typical case here 
the lot of the man who, though inwardly 
of high moial, intellectual and spiritual 
development, is yet depnved by circum- 
stances of those opportunities of self- 
expression w'hich would seem to be his 
due , or, if we like, we may take the case 
of an individual dogged by a w’hole mass 
of apparently undeserved misfortunes 

How are we to account, m terms of 
justice, for cases hke these ^ 

So far as the wnter can see, there is 
only one way. Unless these hmiiations 
and misfortunes are to he considered as 
hopelessly unfair, the cause of them must 
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bt. sought for in the individual himself 
Only the self-cau'>cd injury can be truly 
leconciled with justice In order, there- 
fore, to hnd justice m such cases we are 
compelled to seek soinewiiere, m the past 
of the individual concerned, the cause of 
that w Inch he nf)w suffers (The ai gument, 
of course, holds good of liajipmess also ; 
for ihc principle which explains the evil 
must be logically applicable to the good 
as well ) 

But, it will be said, these outer in- 
equalities often date from birth A man, 
ff)r example, is bom ncli or poor, with all 
that this entails Heie then, again, as 
m the case of ddterences in endowment, 
it follows that the cause, if any, must 
be sought before berth And if, as has 
jusl been pointed out, the cause must 
reside in the man himself, then W'e are at 
once driven to the conclusion that the 
latter must have existed hcfoie birth, at 
least in such a manner as to have enabled 
him to generate th cause in question 

From this point the argument takes on 
much of the character of the line of 
reasoning previously employed. 

For, while it is possible, as a matter of 
theory, to conceive that the cause, or 
causes, wffiich are now working out as 
either a favourable or unfavourable en- 
vironment in the present earth-life, were 
engendered m some entirely different mode 
of existence, yet theie is a simple thought 
which would seem to suggest a different 
view It is as follows 

Although, for the sake of clearness, w'e 
have considered the cases of mequahty of 
endowment and mequahty m outer cir- 
cumstances apart, w e must remember that 
they are never separated in actual life 
Every single human being m this world is, 
at one and the same time, unequally 
placed, m relation to some other human 
being, m respect of both natural endow- 
ment and of external circumstances 

If then, in considering the former class of 
inequalities, we found ourselves drawn to 
a certain irresistible conclusion, as the 
only means of reconcilmg them with ] ustice, 
it follows that we must take that into 
account in considering the latter case 
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also. All that ue have to ask h Does 
the solution there arnved at, if true, 
provide a satistactory answer to the 
second pioblem as well ? 

To the writer’s mind, it assuredly 
does. 

(I.) A man comes into the world and 
lives his life, doing, feeling and thinking a 
certain amount of good and a certain 
amount of evil, and, with every such 
action, emotion and thought, setting up 
causes which, if there be a law of com- 
pensation at all in Nature, must sooner or 
later work themselves out , that which he 
has wrought of good making inevitably 
for future happiness, that which he has 
wrought of evil making just as necessarily 
for future pain. 

(11.) Presuming, furthermore, as a matter 
of natural probability, that the huge mass 
of causes, thus set in operation, cannot 
exhaust themselves in their entirety before 
the date of his departure from the scene 
(since, to mention only one point, the man 
goes on actmg, and thus generating causes, 
right up to the moment of his death), 
then, when he goes his way, he must be 
thought of as leaving with an out- 
standing debit and credit account, which 
has yet to be balanced up. 

(III.) With this account, in the fullness 
of time, he returns once more into incar- 
nation, and out of the debit and credit of 
the past (combined also with the needs of 
his growth at the point in evolution where 
he may happen to stand] is wrought the 
fabric of his new earth-environment. 

Such, at least, is the theory which may 
serve to suggest one possible solution of 
the problem of Justice, as applied to 
human circumstances. And the steps 
which I have given make up, when taken 
together, the logical foundation of the 
doctrine of Reincarnation, in so far as it 
concerns our present quest. 

It would be possible, by a process of 
reasoning similar to that employed in 
the preceding pages, to pass forward to 


other interesting developments and ex- 
tensions of the doctrine— to show, for 
example, what it would seem to indicate 
as to the future which lies before us ; how 
it carries with it certain necessary corol- 
laries as to the life after death, ie,, 
between one incarnation and another ; and 
so forth. But sufficient has been done to 
indicate— what it has been the mam pur- 
pose of this article to show — namely, that 
the doctrine of Reincarnation is far from 
being a simple ex cathedra pronouncement, 
but is one which may be approached, 
step by step, by a process of ordinary 
reasoning from the known to the unknown. 


Only one more word remains to be said. 
It will be remembered that, at the be- 
ginning of this article, in selecting to 
confine our attention solely to the cause 
of human inequalities, it was remarked 
that the purpose of them would reveal 
itself on the way. No one I think, can 
reflect upon the principle of Reincarna- 
tion— with its conception of an ordered 
growth in the spirit, whereby the inner 
nature of man passes from stage to stage 
in the unfolding of an ever fuller and 
richer life, without catching, from the 
conception, some glimpse of a great and 
inspinng philosophy of life. For, if there 
be open to humanity a process of growth 
so spacious that it defies and transcends 
the limits of the single earth-life, and 
includes in its scope all that is lowest and 
highest in mankind as we know it, who 
shall place a term to such a process ? To 
what dazzling heights may not the 
climbing spint ascend ? What inner po- 
tentialities, as yet latent, may it not, m 
the ilhmitable future, unveil ? 

Into such questions I cannot now enter. 
I merely leave them as a suggestion, 
which may indicate to the intuition of the 
reader something of that majestic Purpose, 
which the hypothesis of Reincarnation, 
once we accept it, has the power to infuse 
into life. 


E. A. WODEHOUSE. 
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VI. Early Monastic Prayer. 

By W. Loftus Hare. 


[Prayer as used by ihe Apostolic writers and early Christian Fathers seems to have con- 
formed more to the Jewish type— in that it was largely petitionary— than to the example 
and teaching set by Christ. Mr. Hare has therefore m the present article taken up the 
thread of his exposition at a point at which Christian prayer resumes ihe character which 

was given to it by Jesus m his closing words: Watch ye, therefore, and pray that 

IS to say, in the Early Monastic systems. It will be observed also how largely, both in 
language and idea, ascetic prayer is like unto the contemplative systems expounded in Mr. 
Harems article on the practice of the Greeks."] 


I N stating the principles of early 
monastic prayer, we do not need to 
bndge over the apparent hiatus 
betwixt the Patristic Christianity 
and that extreme form of ascetism 
found in the Egyptian deserts during the 
third, fourth and following centuries. 
The striking differences in the two periods 
are due m the mam to altered conditions 
under which the Egyptian ascetics lived ; 
and as those conditions contribute largely 
towards their concept of life and conse- 
quently their method of prayer, it will be 
necessary to say a few words on the 
origin and progress of monasticism. 

1. Historical Statement. 

In the year 250 A.D. the cruel persecu- 
tions under Decius caused the Christians 
of Egypt to fly to the deserts and lonely 
places at some distance from the towns 
and villages. Doubtless they saw in 
these events the work of the Antichrist, 
and prepared themselves for the reward 
of Heaven by a life of self-denial and 
prayer. A solitary dweUmg thus was 
called monachos, and his hut or cave a 
monastenon. When, for purposes of safety 
or communion, these monks chose to live 
in associated groups, the cenobium was 
thus established. 


St. Anthony became a monk in 270 A.D. 
and after thirty-five years he emerged 
from his cave and founded a monastery 
with his disciples near the Red Sea. 
Egypt was soon colonised by monasteries 
on the pattern of Anthony’s ; Mar Awgin 
settled near Suez, Amoun and Evagrius 
in Nitria and Palestinia. Visits from the 
Grecian Fathers to Anthony’s establish- 
ment led to further monastenes in 
Palestine under Hilarion and Epiphanius , 
in Pontus by Basil, in Armenia by Narses 
In 325 Mar Awgin mvaded Mesopotamia 
with the monastic idea, and founded the 
great monastery at Mount Izla near 
Nisibus, which, in its turn, sent out many 
offshoots for the Nestorian Church m 
that region. 

In 340 Athanasius, having visited Egypt, 
was propagating monachism in Rome 
itself, and in 372 Martin at Tours and 
Ambrose at Milan founded cenobitic estab- 
lishments Ten years later Babylonia and 
Arabia were permeated by valiant monks, 
and early in the fifth century Wales and 
Ireland had come within the sphere of 
influence of this extraordinary movement. 
By 500 A.D. monachism was firmly rooted 
throughout the then civilised world. It 
is needless to remark that meditation and 
prayer were developed to a very high 
degree in these establishments, and I shall 
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have occabion to bring forward authentic 
documents which are so clear that little 
exposition will be needed. On behalf of 
Egyptian monachism I shall quote from 
The Paradise of Palladius, Bishop of 
Heliopolis, who composed his great history 
about 419 A.D. A copy of this book found 
its way to Mesopotamia, and was re-edited 
by one Arian-Isho for the Nestorian 
Church about 650. This redaction inspired 
Thomas Bishop of Marga to do, m 840 
A.D.,for Mesopotamian Christianity what 
Palladius had done for the Egyptian 
monks, and so we have from his pen the 
admirable Histona Monastica, from which 
I shall also quote.* Further information 
of an exhaustive character is also to be- 
foiind in Cassian’s Institutes and Confer- 
ences, 420 A.D. 

In concluding this historic statement, 
it may be well to remark that the Chris- 
tians were not the inventors of monachism 
or asceticism. Solitary yogis in India 
must have sat a thousand years before 
Anthony entered his cave ; while the 
institution of the monastery was already 
700 years old under the Buddhist order. 
The Neoplatonists of Alexandria and 
Europe were almost at the same time 
defending the ascetic life vdth great suc- 
cess against a luxurious civilisation, and 
the Stoical doctrine advanced principles 
which were perhaps carried to their logical 
extreme by the Christian monks alone. 


II. General Character of Ascetic 
Practice. 

The monk's religion w^as an mtensely 
personal affair ; the salvation of his soul 
was a duty he owed to himself and his 
God; and silent meditation, contempla- 
tion and prayer were his chief instruments 
of attainment. The quotations which 
follow will reveal the extraordinary cha- 
racter of this early monastic movement, 
and will, I hope, demonstrate the intense 
sincerity and genuineness of the ascetic 
life. It is not necessary to give here any 


* Both are translated by Dr. E. A. Wallis 
Budge, of the British Museum, 


personal views as to the ultimate utility 
of such practice — the monks will speak 
for themselves. 

A summary of the Paradise is given m 
its second volume, called “ Questions and 
Answers." A glance at the chapter 
headings provides an admirable indication 
both of the contents of the book and the 
characteristics of the ascetic life ; we 
therefore print it here. 

1. On fleeing from men, on the sohtary life, 
and on dwelhng m the cell continually. 

2. On fasting and abstinence 

3. On reading the Scriptures, night vigils, 
singing the psalms, and continual prayer. 

4. On weeping for our sms 

5. On self-denial 

6. On patience. 

7. On submission to God, and to our brethren. 

8. On exceedmg watchfulness in our thoughts, 
words and deeds. 

9 On love and charity, and the receiving of 
strangers. 

10. On humihty. 

11. Onimpunty. 

12. On the acceptance of repentance. 

Really the whole of these topics are 
involved with the practice of prayer, which 
is the instrument by which the monk 
sought to achieve what he called his 
“ triumph.” Arsenius is thus reported : 

Flee, keep silence, and lead a life of silent 
contemplation, for these are the roots which 
prevent a man committing sm. 

— {Paradise, Ch. /.) 

Three monks who loved labours were trying 
different methods ; one wished to make peace 
among men, another to heal the sick, and the 
third to dwell m the desert. The first and 
second failed in their endeavours, and so came to 
visit their sohtary brother “ Pour out water 
into basins," said he, " and look down to the 
bottom — ^what can you see ^ " “ Nothing," said 

they. On looking again they saw their faces m 
the water. " So," said the solitary, “ it is with 
men who dwell m the world ; by reason of the 
disturbance caused by the affairs of the world, 
they cannot see their own sins. But he who 
dwells in peace and quietness m the desert is able 
to see God clearly." 

— {Paradise, Ch, III.) 

The Egyptian and Nestorian monks 
were dualists absolutely. They regarded 
themselves as the battle-ground of devils 
—day and night Satan and his emissaries 
were attacking the praying brother. 
Sleep was dangerous on that account, and 
a wandering mind was a vulnerable point 
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in the ascetic’s spiritual armour. The 
purpose of prayer was pnmarily to keep 
the devils away — devils who came m the 
guise of thoughts and desires The war- 
fare and the tnumph may now be descnbed 
m the words of Palladius himself. 

III. Questions and Answers on the 
Vision of the Mind. 

555 Q. In what manner ought a monk to dwell 

m silent contemplation in his cell ? 

A. He should have no remembrance of 
man whatsoever whilst he is dwelling in 
his cell 

556 Q. What kind of labour should the heart 

perform ? 

A. The perfect labour of monks is for a 
man to have his gaze directed towards 
God firmly and continually. 

557 Q. In what way should the mind persecute 

abominable thoughts ? 

A. The mmd is unable to do this of itself ; 
nevertheless, whenever a thought of 
evil cometh against the soul, it is re- 
quired of it immediately to flee from 
the performance thereof, and to take 
refuge m supplication to God, and that 
shall dissolve before the fire, for our 
God is a consuming fire 

The psychology here is simple ; the 
mM is unable to prevent evil thoughts 
coming, but the soul should fly to God and 
thus fill the mind with thoughts of Him 
which will replace the evil thoughts. The 
continual attack by evil thoughts is well 
illustrated in the following question and 
and answer : 

558 Q. How did the fathers in Scete give 

answers to their enemies {the evil 
thoughts) ? 

A Not every man was able to 

stand firm, some wandering m the 

understanding 

When a thought hath come agamst 
the soul, and the soul hath with great 
difficulty been able to drive it out, 
another thought maketh ready to 
come, and m this manner the soul is 
occupied the whole day, unable to 
occupy itself with the sight of God and 
to enjoy it continually. 

This system of warfare does not seem 
to be a direct frontal attack on the enemy, 
but an escape to a higher sphere where he 
is unable to penetrate. A brother asks : 
" With what intent should the mind flee 
towards God ? ” And the answer is given 
thus : 
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560 A. If the thought of impurity rush upon 

thee, seize thy mind and carry it to 
God immediately, and raise it upwards 
with strenuousness, and delay not, for 
to delay is to be on the limit of being 
brought low. 

A brother having doubts as to whether 
he might consider himself free from pas- 
sion, and therefore at liberty to contend 
no longer against e\ul thoughts, asks if it 
is necessary that he should contend against 
that thought about his immunity ; he re- 
ceived the following answer, which re- 
minds us of the Quietism of Molinos : 

561 A. . . . For as it is with a man who has 

a spiritual father, who giveth to him 
his every desire .... so it is also 
with him who hath committed his soul 
to God, for it is henceforth unnecessary 
for him m any way whatsoever to fall 
into care concerning lus thoughts But 
if It should happen that a thought 
hath entered, lift it up strenuously 
towards thy Father and say, “ I 
myself know nothing , behold my 
Father knoweth.'" And whilst thou 
art raising up thy mmd, the thought 
itself will leave it and take flight. . . 
There is no method which is supenor 
to this, for it belongeth to confidence 
(faith ?) 


IV. Visions of God. 

It cannot be doubted for a moment 
that these monks were in many cases 
natural mystics, or capable of attaining to 
mystic consciousness by culture of medi- 
tation. Whether the ascetic practices, 
by depressing the brain consciousness, 
liberated the mind in other directions, it is 
difficult to say. According to the fol- 
lowing colloquy, it would seem that some 
men were trained from childhood to con- 
templative practice, the exact details of 
which are lost to us ; while others were 
spontaneous mystics, who received acces- 
sion of consciousness in the course of an 
ordinary pious life. 

562 Once I went to Scete to visit an old man 
there, who had become aged in ascetic 
labours. And having saluted each other, 
we sat down in silence. .... Then, 
whilst I was sitting down, my mind 
became occupied with a vision of God, and 

that old man continued to sit there 

And he said unto me, Brother, whence 
hast thon the power to perform this work 
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of spintual Msion ’ ” And I answered: 
" We have accustomed ourselves to learn 
tins from our youth," And that old man 
said : "I have never received teaching of 
this kind from my fathers But as thou 
seest me nou , even so I have been all my 
days, A little work, and a little medita- 
tion, and a little singing of the psalms, 
and a httle prayer ; I have cleansed my 
thoughts according to my power, and I 
resist as far as I can the thoughts which 
rush in upon me. And m this manner 
there dawned upon me the spint of 
visions, as I learned this faculty, and I 
knew not that any man possessed this 
gift ” Then I ans^vered him : " I have 
learned this from my youth up." 

Some very direct questions and answers 
follow, and. lead us to suppose that medi- 
tation and contemplation had at that 
early period in Chnstianity attained to 
the rank of a science. 

565 Q And how can the mind see that which 
cannot be seen ? 

A. . . . When the mind hath been made 
perfect, then it will be able to see with ease 
and freedom. 

Such an answer could scarcely have 
been given by a man without personal 
experience. He realises that man can see, 
know, and enjoy all— but only up to the 
limit of his perceptive faculties. As these 
are extended, the content of the visions 
extends also. He knows, too, that the 
faculties diminish again and cannot always 
remain at the ecstatic point which they 
sometimes reach through earnest medi- 
tation. 

568 Q And is there no confusion in the mind 
respecting this 

570 Q. Can the mind be occupied wuth, and 
stay with the divine vision contmually? 
A. Not continually ; but still when it is 
oppressed by evil thoughts it can fly to 
God, and it shall not be deprived of the 
divine vision. 

If it be asked how the monks maintained 
such strenuous concentration on the sub- 
ject matter of prayer, we are informed of 
several means adapted to insure that end. 
One of their methods of prayer was to 
sing the psalms in order to prevent mere 
lip repetition, and prevent wandering of 
the mind. 

.... They took care to collect the mind from 
wandenng, and to understand the meaning of 
the Psalms, and they took care never to let one 
word escape them without their knowmg the 


meaning thereof .... spintually .... that 
IS to say, they apphed all the Psalms to their own 
lives and works, and to their passions, and to 
their spiritual life. 

— [Paradise, Appendix, par 35.) 

Many ascetics seem to display a strong 
suspicion of sleep, and in the Institutes 
and Conferences of John Cassian of 
Marseilles (420 A.D.), wntten as the 
result of a prolonged visit to the desert 
fathers, we have certain details as to the 
reason of this view and the means taken 
to fight against danger. I shall now quote 
a few passages from this voluminous work : 

The reason why they are not allowed to go to 

sleep after the night's service First, lest 

our envious adversary, jealous of our purity 
against which he is always plotting, and cease- 
lessly hostile to us, should by some illusion m a 
dream pollute the purity which has been gamed 
by the Psalms and Prayers of the night .... if 
he find some time given to repose, defile us 
Secondly, because even if no such dreaded 
illusion of the devil arises, even a fine sleep in the 

inter\ml produces laziness Wherefore to 

the Canonical vigils there are added these 
private watchings, and they submit to them with 
great care, both m order that the punty which 
has been gained by Psalms and Prayers may not 
be lost, and also that a more intense carefulness 
to guard us diligently through the day may be 
secured beforehand by the meditation of the 
night, 

— [Institutes Book 11. ,Ch XIIL) 


V. Cassian ’ s Conferences. 

In a series of interesting conferences 
with vanous Abbots, Cassian discusses 
the problems of the religious life very 
carefully, and I now propose to quote a 
few such passages as relate to prayer and 
meditation. Moses, the Lybian, Abbot 
of a monastery in the Desert of Scete, 
says : 

The first thmg in all the arts and sciences is to 
have some goal, i.e , a. mark for the mind and 

tms Deiore mm. witu axA „ ... 

he wiU never succeed in arriving at the ultimate 
aim and the gam which he desires .... The 
end of our profession indeed is, as I have said, 
the Kingdom of God or the Kingdom of Heaven, 
but the immediate aim is purity of heart, without 
which no one can gain that end ; fixing our gaze 
then steadily on this goal as if on a definite mark, 
let us direct our course as straight as possible, 
and if our thoughts wander somewhat from this, 
let us revert to our gaze upon it, and check them 
accurately as by a sure standard which will 
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ah\a}s bring back our eftorts tr) this one mark, 
and will show at once if our mind has wandered 
ever so little from the direction marked out for it 
— [Cassian's Coyijerences^ I , iv ) 

Everything should be done and sought after 
by us for the sake of a perfect and a clean heart, 
free from all disturbances For this we must 
seek solitude, for this we kmiw that we ought to 
submit to listings, Mgils, toils, botlily nakedness, 
reading and all other \irtues that through them 
we may be enabled to prepare our heart and 
keep it unharmed by all e\il passions . . . 

Whatever can disturb that purity and peace of 
mmd — even though it may seem usetul — should 
be shunned as really Imrttul, for by this rule we 
shall succeed in escaping harm from mistakes and 
vagaries and make straight for the desired end 
and reach it 

— (Cas5taw's Confereyices, I , vii ) 

These two declarations indicate the goal 
of life as viewed by the desert fathers and 
prepare us for more precise details ; they 
show us what the main effort should be, 
" that the soul may ever cleave to God 
and to heavenly things.” 

On the inward frame of mmd the Abbot 
says • 

And when our gaze has w’andered ever so 
little from Him let us turn the eyes of the soul 
back to Him and recall our mental gaze as m a 
perfectly straight direction For everything 
depends upon the inward frame of mind and, 
when sms no longer reign m it, it follows that 
the Kingdom of God is founded m us .... But 
nothing else can be “ within you " but knowledge 
or ignorance of truth. 

— {Cassian's Conferences, I., xm.) 

There is question and answer on admitting 
and rejecting thoughts * 

Germanus asks : “ How is it then, even against 
our will, idle thoughts steal upon us so subtiUy 
and secretly that it is fearfully hard not merely 
to drive them aw’-ay, but even to grasp and seize 
them ? Can then a mmd sometimes be found 
free from them, and never attacked by illusions 
of this kind ^ " 

— [Cassian’s Conferences, I., xvi.) 

Moses answers . “ It is impossible for the 
mind not to be approached by thoughts, but it 
IS m the power of every earnest man either to 
admit them or to reject them. As then their 
rising up does not entirely depend on ourselves, 
so the rejection or admission of them lies m our 

power For this purpose frequent reading 

and continual meditation is employed that from 
thence an opportunity may be provided and 
earnest vigils and fasts and prayers . . . . for if 
these things are dropped the mind is sure to 
incline m a carnal direction and fall away."* 

— (C^. xvii.) 
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In the Conference with Abbot Serenus 
“ On the inconstancy of the mind,” there 
is much that is excellent, but little detail 
of actual processes ; it contains chapters 
” On the fickle character of our thoughts ”, 
” Of Perseverance as regards the care of 
thoughts ”, ‘‘On the roving tendency of 
the mind ” , and might be profitably 
compared with Yoga and Buddhist docu- 
ments whose aim is similar, but whose 
style so different. 

The first Conference with Abbot Isaac 
IS on Prayer. I append some passages 
from Cassiaii's record of it . 

The aim of ev<wy monk and the perfection of 
Ins heart tends to continual and unbroken 
perseverance in prayer, and strives to acquire an 
immovable tranquility of mind and a perpetual 
purity. 

— (CA. 11 } 

And therefore m order that prayer may be 
offered up with that earnestness and purity 
with which it ought to be, we must by all mean,', 
observe these rules First, all anxiety about 
carnal things must be entirely got nd of ; next 
we must leave no room for, not merely the care, 
but even the recollection of any business affairs, 
and must also lay aside all backbitings, vain and 
incessant chattering, and buffoonery ; anger 
above all, and disturbing moroseness must be 
entirely destroyed, and the deadly taint of 
carnal lust and covetousness be torn up by the 
roots .... We should therefore prepare our- 
selves before prayer .... And therefore if we 
do not want anything to haunt us while we are 
praying, we should be careful before our prayer 
to exclude it from the shnne of our heart. 

— {Ch, ui.) 

For the nature of the soul is not inaptly com- 
pared to a very fine feather, which is borne aloft 
almost naturally to the heights of heaven by the 
lightness of its nature and the aid of the slightest 
breath. ... So also our soul, if it is not 
weighted with faults that touch it, will be raised, 
as it were, by the natural blessing of its own 
punty and borne aloft to the heights by the light- 
breath of Spintual meditation .... and, leav- 
ing tilings earthly, will be transported to those 
that are heavenly and invisible. 

— {Ch. iv.) 

Iix his conference with Cassian this ascetic 
authority speaks “ of our supersubstantial 
bread” and follows with a discourse on 
The Lord's Prayer, which he describes as 
but preparatory to ” a sublimer prayer ” 
of interior silence. 

This prayer (the Lord's Prayer) then, though it 
seems to contain all the fullness of perfection, yet 
lifts those to whom it belongs to that still higher 
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condition, and carries tliem on by a loftier stage 
to that ardent prayer which is known and tned 
but by very few, which transcends all human 
thoughts, and which is distinguished by no 
movement of the tongue, or utterance of words, 
but which the mind, enlightened by the infusion 
of heavenly light, describes m no human and 
confined language and meflably utters to God 
such great things . . . not easily uttered or 
related. 

— (C/i. XXV.) 

In his second conference, in conformity 
with earlier statements, Abbot Isaac 
shows that the object of prayer is entirely 
spiritual and that by it the devotee ob- 
tains a foretaste of celestial life. He says . 

This, then, ought to be the destination of the 
solitary, this should be all his aim, that it may be 
vouchsafed to him to possess even m the body 
an image of future bliss, and that he may begin 
even in this world to have a foretaste of that 
celestial life of glory. This, I say, is the end of 
all perfection, that the mmd, purged from all 
carnal desires, may daily be lifted towards 
spiritual things, until the whole life and all the 
thoughts of the heart become one continuous 
prayer. 

— {Ch. vii.) 

Chapter viii. contains teaching on the 
training in perfection by which we can 
arrive at “a perpetual recollection of 
God.” I do not remember having met 
with this formula in any literature of an 
earlier date. The passage also is reminis- 
cent of Platonic contemplation of which 
I have written in an earlier issue of this 
magazine. 

Of the method of continual prayer — Wherefore 
in accordance with that system .... we must 
give you also the form of this spiritual contempla- 
tion on which you may always fix your gaze with 
the utmost steadiness .... and manage by 
the practice of it and by meditation to chmb to 

a still loftier height And so for keeping 

up continual recollection of God this pious for- 
mula IS to be ever set before you : 0 God, make 
speed to save me : 0 Lord, make haste to help 
me I 

— {Ck. viii.) 

It will be noted that this is not merely an 
ejaculatory petition, uttered to Godj but 
part of a system of subjective training. 


VI. Nestorian Theory of the Ascetic 
Life. 

Nestorian Monachism was the direct 
ofshoot of the Egyptian system, and 


there appears to be very little doubt that 
it was influenced also by the Neoplatonic 
philosophy which found its way into 
Persia after Justinian’s decree which 
overthrew the School at Athens. I shall 
now state what our literary authority, 
Thomas, Bishop of Marga, tells us m his 
Htstona Mo7iasUca. 

The theory of the ascetic life, showing 
the place of prayer, is beautifully set 
forth in the life of Rabban Cyprian . 

Now the labours and habits of life which are 
wrought by holy men and which have repentance 
as their aim, namely : fasting, watching, bowing 
of the whole body and head to the ground, and 
prayers themselves, are the primary matters and 
matenals for the ascetic life ; and services of 
Psalms, self-denial, tears, contntion, readings of 
the scriptures, patience, seriousness, chastity, 
voluntary poverty, silence, meditation on dmne 
matters, the despising of self, the fleeing away 
from men, the struggling, and the sitting apart 
quietly in the cell : these are all the various 
things which purify the understanding which 
loveth prudence. 

— [Histona Monasitca, VI., ) 

Such a life was intended to lead to a 
“ triumph ” of the spirit over the flesh, 
and the genuineness of the victory was 
attested to by inner spiritual experiences 
called'' Heavenly rest,” " Sabbath peace,” 
or " Mystical feast,” being in fact that end 
written of in pnmitive Christianity as 
Sotenon, t.e., Salvation. 

And this Soul despiseth the hostile disposition 
and all the crafty duplicity of the devils which 
are its enemies, and by the Divine help in which 
it taketh refuge it cutteth to pieces their snares, 
and dissipateth their crafts and wiles, and be- 
cometh a mansion of Christ, and He, and His 
Father, and His Spirit come and make their 
dwelling with it. And it attameth the heavenly 
rest and the Sabbath peace m that mystical 
feast which the tried fathers who have pene- 
trated mto the mysteries of the new world have 
celebrated in the secrecy of their pure minds by 
a bond of perfect unity which is joined to its 
object and which is superior to this world, and 
which can never be explained by created beings 
with a tongue of flesh, and which is filled on all 
sides with understanding which is snpenor to 
the learning of books, and the mind plungeth 
into the obscure and concealed domain of tiieir 
dark hiding place and emergeth mto the splen- 
dour of their enjoyments and forgetteth the 
world and everything which is in it. And it 
happeneth that twice and thrice a day the mind 
is absorbed there without perceiving it. 

— {Histona Monastica, VI., 1 ) 
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VII. Solitude and Silence. 

It will be noticed that the first neces- 
sities of successful prayer are solitude and 
silence. 

The Canons which were laid down by 
Mar Abraham the Great, the head of the 
ascetics m all Persia, show that quietness 
is preserved by two causes, viz. : constant 
reading and prayer, or by the labour of 
the hands and meditation. 

Absolute peace and quietness were ne- 
cessary for a monk, for once when Abba 
Arsenius went to visit the brethren m a 
certain place, the wind whistled through 
the reeds which grew there, and he said, 

' What is this noise ? ’ And they said, 

' It is the reeds shaken by the wind.' 
And he said to them, * Verily I say to 
you, if a man dwelling m solitude heareth 
only the chirp of a sparrow, his heart 
cannot find that solitude which it re- 
quireth ; how much less then can ye who 
have all this noise of these reeds ? ’ " 

Testimonials are given of the use of 
solitary meditation by Mar Elijah, Bishop 
of Mokan, Mar Narses, Abba Isaiah, be- 
sides Pythagoras and Plato. 

Now tLe blessed Narses so devoted himself to 
sobtaxy meditation that he was never seen 
outside his habitation, and for many days 
according to the report which I heard handed 
down from one to another, he never went out 
even to his outer chamber , but the gam and 
sweetness from this art with which a man en- 
ncheth and enjoyeth himelf is only known and 
made manifest to those who have tasted it, and 
who have been consumed by the vision of beauty 
which is produced from thence. “ For quietness 
of the body,” saith the blessed Abba Isaiah, 
” begetteth peace of mind ; for by the peace of 
mmd, and the keeping watch upon the body 
which resulteth therefrom, and by prayer and 
reading, and by the other works of the ascetic 
life, the Soul acquireth unity with Chnst, and 
becometh with Him one spirit. Blessed is the 
man who endeth his life in such employments, 
for, being crowned with diadems of light, as it is 
said, he entereth into heaven.” 

This statement of the doctrine of the 
unification of the Soul and Christ is the 
Christian parallel to the Vedantic “ Know- 
ledge of the Self " that had been taught 
many centuries earlier, and that of the Neo- 
platonist henosis that was taught in Italy, 
Egypt and Athens. Two traditions about 

Heathen philosophers ” are worthy of 
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record chielly on account of their helping 
to make clear the theory held by the 
Christian ascetics. 

Pythagoras, the master of philosophers, from 
the experience which he had gamed during a long 
mten.al of time, said, ” Without the lying 
fallen of the body m restraint, and the silenc<‘ 
of the tongue from speaking, philosophy can 
never be acquired ” And he commanded all 
those who were being taught m his school to 
keep silence for five years, and the entranc<j to 
wisdom was taught by him m that school by 
hearing and sight only. . . . 

And it IS said concerning Plato that once, when 
he w'as occupied in tr\mg to think out some 
speculation concerning created things, he 
travailed m his mind, and was brought low, and 
fell into great toil and aliliction , but when he 
had plucked out his earthly desires, and had 
become aware of his contemplative power, and 
had been jxirsiiaded from within, saying, “Verily, 
I have attained unto some of it,” he remained 
silent m joy iliree whole nights and days without 
any movement w^hatever . 

Plato’s Epistle from whicli I quoted in 
my fourth article, gives some sort of 
support to the interesting tradition here 
preserved. I cannot refrain from citing 
also the naive comment of the Chnstian 
historian : 

And if upon the heathen who are aliens, and 
who are remote from spiritual knowledge, God 
the Lord of all bestowed the wisdom which they 
sought after or by reason of their afEiction, or as 
it were for the benefit of others by the labour 
of the deepest tranquillity and silence and 
absence from mankind, made them glad, how 
much more to the holy men who keep His com- 
mandments, and who tram themselves accord- 
ing to His will by hunger and thirst, and suffering, 
and tears, and prayer day and mght, will He give 
not only the wisdom of this world, which they 
have sought after, but the kingdom for which 
they suffer, and make them to enjoy the pledge 
of it here ^ 


VIII. Concentration, Intuition and 
Peace. 

Special attention is given by our author 
to Mar Elijah, Bishop of Mokan, and “ of 
the sublime kinds of prayer with which 
he enriched his soul.” Rayer is concen- 
tration, and prevents wandering of the 
mind and vacillation of purpose. 

Wherefore also the holy Rablmn Mar Elijah, 
to whose noble deeds we bring back our simple 
narrative, aiming at the mark of the holy fathers, 
or rather having already entered into the ex- 
perience of its efl&cacy, and felt through it all 
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the hidden treasures 'which aie hidden in the 
Books of the Spint, knew and undei stood that 
without it a man was not able to be perfect in 
the service of the ascetic life And he yoked 
himself to it from the beginning of his going into 
the cell, and he joined to it bodily labours and 
the concentration of the mind. . And 
because these two fierce contentions resist the 
man who has yoked his mmd to the concentra- 
tion which IS m prayer, that is to say, disturbed 
wandering of the mind, and vaciHating per- 
plexity, Elijah was armed mightily, for he 
listened to the blessed Evagnus, who said, “ If 
thou hast overcome the wandering of the mind, 
the aim of all aims, thou art worthy of per- 
fection.*' 

— [Historia Monastica, V., ix ) 

Concentration leads to intuition, and is 
to be preferred to mere repetition. 

And because without the concentration of the 
mind divine intuition doth not give itself to the 
understanding so that the understandmg may 
enter into the bosom of a divine intuition, and 
the ascetic cannot find the shadowless Gahlee, 
he made his understanding prepared for seeing 
God 

And because it hath been said by the holy 
fathers “ One word near is better than a thousand 
tar otf,” he cared less about the quantity of the 
Psalms which he sang than for the doubhng of 
the riches and concentration of the thoughts 
which were m his mmd, and it was superfluous 
to him that others said the psalter of David 
twice in a day and night, while their minds were 
building up, and hiding, and judging, and con- 
demning, and buying, and selhng. 

Such were the advantages which this most 
praiseworthy man learned for himself, who, 
although he was little cultivated m the Scriptures 
and only knew the psalms, and responses, and 
the ordinary lessons for the day, yet included all 
the commandments in one act, viz , voluntary 
renunciation of everything, and the fixing of the 
mmd against all disturbing thoughts And when, 
by means of great wrestling after many years, 
he was freed from this defect of wandermg in 
prayer, he cleansed and purified his heart, and 
from this time and onward he forsook the first step 
of the ascetic life, and he changed his manner of 
life to the smgmg of psalms, without ceasing, 
being silent neither day nor night. 

— {Htstona Monastica, V , ix.) 

Peace comes with triumph. 

And as that holy soul was engaged in all the 
spiritual and external service of the Spirit, and 
was dwelhng m that aged and ascetic body, that 
strife which existed between the spint and the 
flesh, and the flesh and the spint, ceased, and his 
two natures {ht., manhoods) 'were swallowed up 


m the desire for the happiness of the hfe which is 
to come. And m proportion as the body lan- 
guished, and hib labour became less, his soul was 
lifted up to heaven on the wings of the spirit, as 
the holy Abba Isaiah wrote, saying, “ The soul 
that hath walked worthily by the might of 
Christ, and hath departed from this world , 
delighteth itself m these countries whither 
pinions incapable of sufferings have borne it.'* 
— [Histona Monastica, V., ix ) 


IX. Spiritual Contemplation. 

The theory of Contemplation, or of 
seeing the Divine '' face to face,” is set 
forth in a chapter dealing with the 
history of Mar Narses, Bishop of Shanna, 
who had obtained that blessed faculty 
It appears to be the Platonic doctrine of 
gnosis beautifully adapted to Christian 
traditions ; the following is the reference : 

Of the spiritual contemplation and of the 
intellectual pleasure m the three kmds of 
spiritual meditations. 

Certain of the fathers have written m their 
books that there existeth m the heart a glonous 
intellectual mirror which the Creator of natures 
formed from all the visible and spiritual natures 
which are m creation for the great honour of His 
image, and as a means for discovering His 
mvisibihty , and he made it a tie, and a bond, 
and a completion of all natures. Now the 
fathers call it the “ beauty of our person,*’ and 
by Saint Paul it is called the “ house of love,** 
and by the doctors the " house of peace,” and by 
the wise the ” house of goodness,” and by others 
the “ house of joy,*’ in which dwelleth the spirit 
of adoption w^ch we have received from holy 
baptism, and upon it shmeth the light of grace. 

And whosoever hath cleansed this mirror of 
beautiful things from the impurity of the 
passions and from sm, and hath renewed it and 
established it in the original condition of the 
nature of its creation, can see by the light of its 
glonous rays all spintual things which belong 
to natures and to things of creation which are 
afar off and which are near. And he is able by 
the secret power of the Holy Spint to look into 
them closely as if they were all arranged in 
order, without any covering whatever, before 
his eyes. And when the w'orkmg of God 
dawneth upon the souls of holy men, there 
dwelleth and abideth upon it this gift of the 
Holy Spint, and He bestoweth this gift upon the 
good, and maketh them to possess hfe and 
happiness for ever. 

— {Histona Monastica, V , xv.) 

William Loftus Hare. 


(The next article will deal with Mediaeval Contemplative and Quietist Prayer.) 



The Rationale of the Order 
of the Star in the East 

IX. 

By The General Secretary of the Order. 


[The purpose of this senes of arhdestsio present, as clearly and consecutwUy as possible, 
the steps m thought which have led many members of the 'Ordcrof the Star in the East to 
an 'intellectual conviction that the time ts near at hand for the appearance of some great 
Spiritual Teacher in the world. 

The last article singled out one great sign of the times, in the shape oj that assertion of a 
Larger Life which is apparent in so many spheres to-day, — in religion, philosophy, science, 
medicine, education, art, etc — and to which the name of “ The New Vitalism '' was given. 
The present article goes on to deal with another great feature of the present age, viz., the 
universal movement towards Organisation. What that movement is, and where and how 
it IS at work, will be shown in this and the next paper ] 


I F the New Vitalism represented a 
tendency visibly at work m many 
different departments of human 
thought and activity, the second 
great sign of our times, to which we 
now come, may be taken as a tendency 
equally general in its sphere of operation 
and equally indicative of an impending 
new order. 

The tendency to which I refer is con- 
cerned with the groupings of men, and 
seems to be asserting itself quite inde- 
pendently of the special nature of such 
groupings and the special causes which 
have brought them into being. 

Whether it be the collective units into 
which humanity naturally falls — e.g , 
Religions, races and classes of society — or 
the units which are the outcome of special 
activities, or which have been consciously 
constructed in order to further special 
aims — e.g., movements and causes of all 
kinds, schools of thoughts, parties, organ- 
izations, etc — the same significant process 
may be detected at work to-day ; and it 
IS to the consideration of this process that 
the present paper, and the one which 
follows, will be devoted. 


The process m question is twofold, and 
at first sight the two sides of it appear to 
be mutually contradictory. For on the 
one hand, we have what appears to be a 
definitely insulating process, tending to 
mark ofi and, as it were, individuahse the 
separate unit and to throw its distinctive 
place and function into high relief , while 
on the other hand, we have a conspicuously 
unifying process, tending to gather all 
such separate units mto ever wider groups 
or collectivities, and to abolish many of 
the barriers which have hitherto been 
considered both final and necessary. 

Closer thought will, however, reveal 
both of these movements to be merely two 
aspects of a larger process, which may be 
defined as one of organization , — using this 
word in its literal sense of the construction 
of organisms. For it is obvious that 
every organic body exemplifies precisely 
the two processes to which reference has 
been made. 

We have, in the first place, in any 
such body, a number of separate organs, 
each fulfilling its appointed function ; in 
the second place, we have the co-ordina- 
tion of these to subserve a single living 
whole. And the more perfect the organism 
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the more conspicuous and definite will 
each side of the process become. The 
limbs and organs will, in each case, attain 
a higher point of speciahsation, and the 
functions of each will be more clearly 
differentiated ; at the same time the sub- 
ordination of all these to the one corporate 
life will tend to become ever more complete 

The perfect organism will thus be 
a single synthetic life, working freely 
through a complex mechanism of highly 
specialised parts. And this holds good, 
whether we are dealmg with a simple 
physical organism, such as the human 
body, or with those greater and far more 
complex organisms, on the plane of feeling 
and of thought, which result from the 
grouping of human beings together for 
some kind of common life. In both cases, 
as the unit in question becomes more 
highly organised [i.e., more truly organic) 
we shall find that not only does it tend to 
define and specialise its component parts, 
together with their respective functions, 
but to weld all these more successfully 
into a common whole. 

When, therefore, we observe m many 
different departments of life, and on many 
different scales, the two processes of 
specialisation and of synthesis at work 
side by side, we may conclude that we are 
witnessing a definite movement towards 
Organization in our world. The philosophic 
eye will not make the mistake, which is 
not infrequently made, of regarding either 
of these processes apart from, or out of 
relation to, the other ; it will look upon 
them as mutually complementary, and it 
will see in their apparent contradiction 
only the twofold operation of one and the 
same force. 

With such an eye, therefore, let us con- 
template for a few moments that great 
process of Organization which I have 
selected as the second of the outstanding 
features of our time. 


L Religion . — There are few more difficult 
subjects of study than the present re- 
ligious movement in the world. This is 
due partly to the difficulty of embracing in 


one survey so enormous an area ; partly 
to the vast complex of associated elements 
which enter not merely into any of the 
great Religions as a whole, but into the 
various local and other divisions withm 
any such Religion, and so make it by no 
means easy to disentangle essentials ; but 
most of all, perhaps, to the fact that a 
process of rapid stir and movement, such 
as we are witnessing at present through 
the length and breadth of human life, 
becomes the more difficult of classification 
and analysis, the deeper the region of 
human consciousness into which it strikes. 

That the present time is one of universal 
spintual unrest goes without saving. The 
question is, in what definite ways (if any) 
that unrest is working. Are there any 
indications as to the manner in which the 
general rehgious world of our times is 
being reshaped ? 

To the writer it would appear that the 
religious movement of the past few de- 
cades has been marked by two outstanding 
tendencies. 

The first has been a striking revival of 
individuahty in each of the greater Faiths ; 
due primarily to that notable reawakening 
of the East which is havmg so far-reaching 
an effect upon the thought-world of our 
time. With the growing political con- 
sciousness of Asia has come a growmg 
sense of spiritual individuality. Faiths 
hke Hmduism and Buddhism, which a few 
years ago were either apathetic or self- 
contained, have not merely become re- 
vitalised, but have begun to proselytise on 
their own account. The Ramakrishna 
Mission and the Arya Samaj carry on an 
active propaganda in America; nearly every 
capital city has now its Buddhist Society. 
Nor has Mohammedanism been inactive. 
The voice of the Sufi prophet is to be heard 
in the West, and an important offshoot of 
Islam, Bahaism, numbers many thousands 
of converts among occidental peoples. 

As though to meet half-way these 
self-initiated activities on the part of 
Eastern Faiths, there has been a striking 
awakening of interest, on the Western side 
also, in the religious philosophies of the 
older world. The study of Comparative 
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Religion has done much to preempt tliis ; 
Theosophy and kindred movements have 
done, and are doing, a great deal. But 
more than anythmg else it may perhaps 
be traced to that remarkable Pantheistic 
revival in the West, which was noted in our 
last chapter as one of the mam currents 
in the spiritual life of our time. The New 
Pantheism turns naturally to the East for 
its formulation, and finds m the highly 
developed philosophical systems of the 
Orient its most appropriate and illu- 
minating expression. 

The result of all this has been that the 
representative Eastern faiths, encouraged 
by Western esteem, have developed a 
new confidence m themselves and a new 
consciousness of their mission. The Chris- 
tian propagandist in the East has to-day 
to deal with a new problem. Instead of 
that universal acceptance of the axiom of 
Western supenority in all things con- 
nected with civilisation, which was at one 
time so great a help to him in his work, he 
meets to-day a growing reaction on the 
part of the East towards its own inherited 
spiritual traditions. He is faced by the 
Hindu who is proud to be a Hindu, and the 
Buddhist who is proud of his Buddhism. 

To this renascence of indigenous senti- 
ment several factors have contributed. 

The sudden rise of Japan to poHtical 
greatness may be said to have kindled a 
new self-reliance throughout Asia ; the 
national revival in India has carried the 
process a stage further. The revival of 
spiritual self-consciousness, to which we 
have referred, is to-day being reinforced 
by every kind of racial sentiment and 
political aspiration. The very forces, 
moreover, which the West has poured 
into the East, have had an effect quite 
contrary to that which was at one time 
anticipated. Instead of subduing all 
things to the Western idea, they have done 
far more to revitalise ah that is typically 
Eastern. And they have done more than 
this ; for they have not merely revitalised, 
they have purged. In sheer self-defence, 
and in order to justify its own awakening 
faith in its destiny, the East is being con- 
strained to put its spiritual house in order. 
The criticism which was expected to be 
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destructive and which at one time certainly 
looked like being so, is becoming re- 
generative ; and one of the most remark- 
able phenomena, at the present time, in 
India, for example, is to be seen m the 
vigorous process of reform from within 
which has been stimulated directly by 
Western influences. India is to-day alive 
wuth movements aiming at the purgation 
of the ancient Faiths of the country from 
abuses which are felt to be inconsistent 
with a reawakening spiritual self-respect. 
Yet, in the very process of self-criticism 
the integrity of the Faiths concerned is 
being the more strenuously asserted. The 
house is being swept and garnished, but 
the right of the owner to his ancestral 
domain is not merely the implicit 
assumption, but the guiding inspiration, 
of the task. 

In Christendom a similar movement is 
hardly less evident. It would not be too 
much to say that what is considered, by 
large numbers of Christians, as the 
menace of the Eastern re\nval has had 
certain very definite effects. It has forced 
earnest Christian minds to take stock of 
the position. Elements of weakness have 
been thrown into relief. Disunions, — 
such as that, for example, which came to 
a head in the recent Kikuyu controversy 
— are coming to be seen to be both un- 
dignified and perilous in a proselytising 
Faith. Absurdities and anomalies are re- 
ceiving closer attention. More and more 
the concerted thought of the Churches is 
coming to centre on essentials. The 
necessity is being recognised of reshaping 
the presentation of Christian doctrine so 
that it may become not merely a Religion 
%n vacuo, but a working philosophy of 
modem life. And with this has come a 
growing sense, clearly perceptible to the 
student, of the individuality of the Faith 
as a whole. There is far more thought of 
Christianity, as Christianity, to-day than 
there was a few years ago. The Christian 
world, like the Hindu world or the 
Buddhist world, is gathering itself to- 
gether, and is developing a spirit which is 
learning to look beyond the narrow divi- 
sions of sects and churches to a larger 
Christian unity, armed, both for offence 
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and defence, against the peril of the 
challenge from without. 

As a result of all this we have the 
spectacle to-day of the marshalling of the 
world into a number of clearly defined 
religious Units, each with its many mil- 
lions of adlierents, and each fired by a 
growing consciousness of its ovm corporate 
individuality and of its place in the 
spiritual scheme of things. And the 
casual observer might well anticipate an 
epoch of organized religious rivalry, on a 
scale hitherto unprecedented in history, 
were it not for another phenomenon, 
equally characteristic of the age, which 
seems to be in direct negation of the 
movement which we have just described, 
and to be pointing in quite a different 
direction. 

The phenomenon in question constitutes 
the second of the two great tendencies 
which, as the writer has already remarked, 
seemed to him to be specially significant 
of the way in which the spiritual life of 
humanity is being remoulded. It is to be 
found in thegrowmg recognition of a higher 
spiritual unity outside and above the limita- 
tions of organized Churches and Faiths. 

So general is this feeling becoming in 
our day that it might be taken, without 
undue exaggeration, as a test symptom of 
modem culture. It is becoming more 
and more difficult for the man or woman 
of open S 5 mipathies and liberal education 
to resist some concession to this more 
catholic spirit. The narrow exclusiveness 
of the older complacency which, in the 
West, divided the whole of mankmd into 
the two categorical divisions of Christians 
and heathens, is rapidly disappearing 
before that larger Humanism, which re- 
gards mankind as a spiritual whole ; and 
the doctrine of what may be called a 
spiritual monopoly, and of the duahsm 
of “ elect ” and “ non-elect,” is being 
relegated more and more to the pro- 
fessional religionists and to those organiza- 
tions who still conceive the assumption to 
be a necessary basis for their special 
activities. 

Outside this rapidly dwindling sphere, 
however, the thought of our time is be- 


commg very notably more liberal. More 
and more definitely the educated common- 
sense of the age is finding itself compelled 
to admit certam propositions which were 
alluded to, and considered at some length, 
in the earlier papers of the present series 
of articles — the propositions, namely , 

(1) That the idea of an exclusive dis- 
pensation, introduced into the world 
at a particular date, can hardly be 
reconciled with our conception of 
the Divine Justice, in relation to 
all those countless millions of 
humanity who either lived and died 
before that date or who, though 
living subsequently to it, have yet 
been placed by circumstances out- 
side the reach of the dispensation in 
question ; 

(2) That Religions, like Civilisations, 
come and go and are ail part of a 
great histoncal process, and subject 
to the laws of that process — conse- 
quently, that no Religion, considered 
as a form of truth, can hope for 
immortahty ; 

(3) That the very fact of differentiation 
in the world would seem to demand 
a correspondmg differentiation in 
the expression of spiritual verities, 
if these are to be made practical and 
serviceable for life ; 

(4) Furthermore that, over and above 
these static divisions of mankind 
{t e., geographical, racial, etc.) there 
is that constant dynamic process of 
change which, arising out of the law 
of evolution itself, is ever throwing 
up new problems, reorganizing and 
redistributing society, and opening 
out new vistas of human knowledge, 
— ^thus creating from age to age a con- 
tinual demand for the readaptation 
andreinterpretationof spiritual truth ; 

(5) Finally, that both God and the 
Spmtual Life are of necessity in- 
finitely greater than any special 
formulation of them ; and that to 
exalt any such formulation unduly 
is, therefore, to do so at the expense, 
not merely of our philosophic con- 
ceptions, but of our deepest in- 
tuitions, of the Divine. 
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These propositions are becoming more 
and more self-evident in our times, and 
with the growmg recognition of them 
there is already visible a changing attitude 
towards the world’s Religions ; an attitude 
at the same time more tolerant and more 
philosophical The cultured mind of to- 
day is more willing, on the one hand, to 
accept the world, with all its diferentia- 
tions, as it is, and, seeing these as a 
necessity in Nature, to widen its philosophy 
to include them. On the other hand, 
it is learning to perceive, beneath all these 
manifold surface variations, a deeper 
spiritual unity. Face to face with God 
and the ultimate things of life, Humanity, 
It is being recognised, becomes spirit- 
ually one. Between the great living 
human soul, encompassed by its common 
destiny, and the Divme, Which is the 
heart of all, there can be no artificial 
barriers. The spiritual life of mankind — 
not merely as its link with the Divine 
Life, but as the brotherly link which knits 
together the whole fabric of humanity, 
is coming to be seen as logically and 
necessarily one. 

In this direction the higher spiritual 
thought of our age is assuredly moving ; and 
it has been helped by many agencies m the 
general life of the time. Men know vastly 
more about each other than they did, and 
they know vastly more about Nature. 
Further knowledge of mankind has re- 
vealed the underlying kinship between 
races and civilisations which were formerly 
regarded as completely alien to one another, 
and modem research has extended this 
kinship into the realm of Religions also , 
while wider knowledge of Nature has 
helped to reveal new canons of proportion 
and to throw our world and its affairs into 
a juster perspective. Anything like a 
cradely geocentric way of thmkmg is 
becommg more and more impossible to 
the intelligent man ; and, as his universe 
widens, so do the casual differences, which 
divide the life of this little planet into 
compartments, tend to dwindle into a 
significance proportionate to that little- 
ness, and to melt in the life of those 
vaster relations which a widening know- 
ledge has laid bare. 
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Such, to the wiiter’^ mind, arc the two 
great representative tendencies in the 
world of religion to-day, — the one 
separative and making for division and 
definition , the other synthetic and making 
for unification. And as such, they might 
appear, at first sight, contradictory, and 
to be working m opposite directions, or to 
be entirely unrelated to each other. 

But another mteipietation of the case 
may, m the writer’s opinion, be suggested. 
It seems to him that, if we try to look at 
things largely enough, we may detect in 
this dual movement only two aspects of 
a yet greater movement. 

He would maintain, in other words, that 
we have in the religious world of our day, 
only the signs of precisely such a movement 
of Organization as was defined, m abstract 
terms, at the beginning of this paper. 

He believes that the outcome of the two- 
fold process, which is at work to-day in 
the sphere of the Religions, is destined to 
be nothing less than some kind of organic 
spiritual life for the world ; a life in which 
each of the great Religions will be a living 
organ, each fulfilling in freedom its own 
appointed function and making its own 
special contribution to the health and 
vigour of the whole ; j^et in which all will 
be seen but the expressions of something 
greater than all, namely, the one and 
indivisible Spiritual Life of Humanity. 

Towards such a Spintual Federalism 
the religious movement of the age seems 
to be working ; and in the light of that 
end both the great processes described 
above may be seen as necessary. 

It IS necessary that the various great 
Faiths of the w^orld should awaken into a 
stronger sense of their owm individuality, 
that they should come into consciousness 
of their own special office and mission, 
and that they should become aware of the 
beauty and the inspiration of the Soul 
which is truly their own ; for only thus 
can they develop into healthy and efficient 
organs of that larger corporate life. 

It is necessary, on the other hand, that 
there should be growmg up a wider sense 
of unity and inter-relation ; for only thus 
can the separate organs be welded into the 
greater Organism ; only thus can the 
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common Soul come into being, which is to 
inform and animate the whole. 

To no less a msion of the future does the 
eye of the writer look forward as it con- 
templates the religious movement of our 
age. And with the many others who are 
beginning to treasure this vision to-day 
he feels that in this solution alone will lie 
that elimination of all that is unessential 
and that affirmation of all that is essen- 
tial which the spiritual need of the age 
demands. There will be, he believes, a 
Religious Unity ; but, when it comes, it will 
come without the sacrifice of all those 
elements of tradition and loved association 
which make the separate Faith so dear to 
the heart of its votaries. There will be 
realised each kindling aspiration, which is 
stirring to-day in many an ancient Faith, 
filing it to new effort and heartening it for 
self-purgation and reform ; but this 
realisation will yet make possible the 
assertion of that grander Unity, which all 
that is deepest m the spiritual nature of 
man imperatively demands. 


11. Iniernahonal Relahons . — If the two- 
fold movement towards Organization is 
apparent in the modem world of Religion, 
it is perhaps even more clearly visible in 
the secular realm of World-Pohtics. 

Two outstanding tendencies are at once 
evident here. The one is towards a 
sharper definition of the individual race, 
or nation, as a self-contained entity ; the 
other is in the direction of a closer drawmg 
together of such nations into some kind of 
communal relationship. 

It may be said, of the first of these, 
that, so compelling has the principle, 
which it embodies, come to reveal itself, 
that it is rapidly assuming the character 
of the fundamental diplomatic axiom of 
our time. The dynastic or purely poli- 
tical diplomacy of an earlier period is, in 
these times, being superseded by an inter- 
national statesmanship which is coming 
to take as its first principle the essential 
integrity of race. The lesson has been 
enforced by bitter experience. It has 


been found that no diplomatic settlement 
which disregards the factor of nationality 
is worth the paper it is written upon. 
Neglect this factor, and, sooner or later, 
trouble will inevitably arise. For, beneath 
the surface of any such artificial arrange- 
ment, the seeds of a discontent — too 
powerful for suppression because it draws 
its vitahty from Nature — will be lurking, 
and in the fullness of time will ripen into 
disraption. 

The famous compact, which handed back 
to Austria a portion of an Italy fresh from 
the stir and triumph of a great national 
revival, was a typical case of the older 
diplomacy ; and its fraits are visible 
to-day in that imperative sentiment which 
has drawn the Itahan nation out of the 
Tnple Alliance on to the side of the Allies. 
A similar instance is to be found in the 
arrangements imposed by the great Powers 
of Europe upon the Balkan States after 
the recent war; while an even more striking 
case has been the German occupation of 
Alsace and Lorraine. In all these cases 
(and they are typical of many others) it 
has been found, only too clearly, that to 
defy the sentiment of nationality is to 
leave a hidden cancer of hatred and 
unrest. It was no superficial emotion 
which made Italy the inevitable enemy of 
Austria, m spite of the elaborate political 
devices of the Triple Alliance. The fact 
that the Balkan trouble is just as living 
and as unsettled as it was at the beginning 
of the war 1912, is something more than a 
matter of merely political ambitions. 
And it is something deeper than a simple 
sense of subjection which has prevented 
the two lost provinces of France from 
settling down, in the course of four de- 
cades, into corporate parts of the German 
Empire. 

In each case it has been the inner sense 
of nationality — ^the sense of the race as 
an undivided and living Entity — ^which 
has been the obstacle in the way. That in- 
tangible thing — as it was once considered 
to be by professional diplomacy — the 
Soul of a Nation, has proved itself stronger 
than all the outer settlements which 
statesmanship or military power could 
devise ; and we are witnessing to-day the 
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cuiious spectacle of the emergence of a 
diplomacy which, although it may not 
confess the fact to itself, is, indirectly, 
almost spiritual in character. For it sets 
out with the acceptance of the reahty, 
and the invincible power, of that trans- 
cendental unity of life which makes a 
nation vitally one, and affirms its 
integrity against every interference from 
without. 

It is now very generally agreed that the 
only really stable disposition of Europe, 
m the time to come, will be one which 
takes as its starting point the fundamental 
principle of nationality Eveiy^ other 
arrangement that has been tried has been 
proved to be unworkable. The time is 
coming when without doubt we shall see 
a Europe rearranged throughout on the 
principle that every race is a living whole 
and, as such, has not merely the right, but 
the duty, of working out its destiny in the 
light of its owm national genius, and of 
embodying, m some definite pohtical 
organisation, that area of human life 
which natural distinctions of race have 
marked out as its own. The self-contained 
nation, organised as a self-contained 
polity — this is the goal towards which the 
Western world is inevitably moving. 

As in many another instance, a ten- 
dency, which Nature had already set in 
motion, is being defined and hastened on 
by the present great War. Not only is 
the defence of small nationalities one of 
the specific ideals which have been 
avowed by our own country, at least, as 
the reason for its entrance into the war ; 
but wherever there is talk to-day of that 
ultimate settlement, which is to follow 
upon the conclusion of hostilities, there is 
hardly any far-seeing mind which does 
not recognise that only through a fmnk 
acceptance of the principle of national 
integrity will any such settlement acquire 
the character of finality. 

The tendency might be illustrated m- 
definitely. To be brief, let us only refer 
to one other striking instance of it— -this 
time, outside Europe~in which Britain 
herself is nearly concerned. 

I allude to the case of India. The real 
problem in India— however much an 
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esbenlially mudern and materialistic 
bureaucracy may, as such, attect to ignore 
it — is to be found in precisely the same 
uprising of the corporate Sou! of a nation, 
which, in the Western world, is so pro- 
foundly disturbing the Chancelleries of 
Europe. 

The fact of the matter is, that as India 
awakens, she is coming into consciousness 
of her own Indian Soul Slowly the sense 
of a new^ national individuality is dawming, 
and with it has come the ever-growing 
demand for some wider political arrange- 
ment, winch shall give to this sense its 
appropriate outer e.Kpression 

It is this special demand which consti- 
tutes w’hat is ordinarily known as the 
Indian problem. But the problem is 
really far deeper than this. For it in- 
cludes what may be described as a general 
reassertion of the Eastern genius against 
the whole spirit of Western civilisation. 
In education, in religion, in all that con- 
cerns the inner soul of national life, the 
claim is being made ever more insistently 
that India shall be allow'ed to be herself, 
and to build up the fabric of her future 
out of the rich store of her own inner 
resources. 

This is the true Indian problem, and it 
is only part of the general movement of 
our age. India is merely one with all 
those other human collectivities m which 
a corporate soul is stirring into new life 
to-day ; and if there be anything in this 
universal tendency, it would be safe to 
predict of India also, as European states- 
manship is already seeing to be inevitable 
in its own sphere, that the only settlement, 
which will finally solve her problem, will 
be one which will base on the accepted 
principle of National Individuality the 
whole ordering of her political, soci^, and 
spiritual life. 

I have made special reference to the 
more spiritual side of the movement in 
the case of India. But we should be 
blind to the general movement of our age, 
if we did not recognise how notably this 
idea of a Nation, as the repository of a 
definite fund of indigenous spiritual life, 
is becoming part of the thought of our 
time. More and more the conception is 
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dauTiing of evety nation as possessing a 
special contribution which it has to make 
to the general culture of the world. The 
present War has helped to breed— over and 
above the various alliances that have 
been made for military purposes— the 
idea of higher Spmtual Alliances, upon 
the altar of which each of the allied races 
shall ofer up the finest fruits of its own 
peculiar genius We talk naturally in 
such terms to-day. The vast Drama 
which IS being played out has, in a very 
real sense, converted nations into in- 
dividuals, and has thereby made each 
more keenly alive to the qualities and 
the promise of that national Soul or 
Character, m its neighbours, which is the 
generalised expression of their respective 
individualities. 

Nor are other signs wanting of the same 
emergence of national individualities. 
They are evident in the world of Litera- 
tures and the Arts. 

The modem Irish Revival in poetry and 
drama ; the growing consciousness of 
cultural individuality in Wales ; the 
rapid recognition, in literature and in 
music, of the profound artistic and 
spiritual significance of Russia ; the 
revival of the folk-element in the music 
of the various countries , all these things 
are tokens of the same movement. 

Nor is the work being accomplished 
entirely from within the nations con- 
cerned. The present day has, amongst 
other phenomena, witnessed the rise of a 
special class of writer, whose business it 
is to interpret the genius of other lands 
for the instruction of his own people. 
India has found such interpreters in Max 
Muller, in Annie Besant, and Sister 
Nivedita. Lafcadio Hearn became, for 
English readers, the prophet of Japan ; 
Stephen Graham is to-day performing the 
same task for Russia ; while, in the course 
of many wanderings, Pierre Loti has illu- 
minated with his own intuitive artistrv the 


genius of many a fragrant and romantic 
land. 

What has been the result ? It has been 
shown, I think, in an awakening interest 
in, and appreciation of, that marvellous 
variety which gives colour to the manifold 
life of mankind. The nations are begin- 
ning to respect each other’s differences, 
and the sense is dawning of a world made 
richer by the fact that these differences 
exist. It is being perceived that a people 
is only fulfilling its destiny, when it de- 
velops to the utmost the inherent charac- 
teristics which are its own peculiar dower. 
A new Philosophy of Nationality is being 
bom, which must go far to shape the 
future history of mankind. 

Taking this together with the move- 
ment towards self-individualisation in the 
nations themselves, we may confidently 
mark off, as one of the most notable ten- 
dencies of our age, the sharper definition 
of the national unit as an element in 
human life. Both spiritually (m the 
largest sense of the word) and politically 
the nations of the world are coming into 
fuller realisation of their own separate 
identities. There is visible a general 
breaking-up along the Imes of natural 
cleavage. And, if one may venture any 
kind of prediction as to the future of 
international relationships, it will be 
hardly too bold to assume that one 
element, at least, in those relationships 
will be the assertion — to a point, perhaps, 
hitherto undreamt of — of the self-con- 
tained integrity of the individual race. 

I have said '' one element ” advisedly 
For we have now to turn to a tendency, 
no less evident, which is apparently 
moving in quite another direction. I 
allude to the working of those many 
influences which are drawing the nations, 
at the present time, into an ever closer 
communion and interrelation. 

To a brief consideration of these we 
shall pass next time. 

E. A. WODEHOUSE. 


{To be continued,) 



Notes and Comments 

[The pages under Dus heading are reserved for matters of micrest to members of the Order 
ot the Star in the East ] 


THE CHILIAK SECTION OF THE ORDER. 


In the course of a long and interesting 
Report from Chile, Senor Don F. de la 
Parra, Nat. Rep., mentions that the 
Chilian Section has now 150 members, of 
whom about one- third are Theosophists, 
“ the rest belonging to diverse religious 
creeds, Protestant Evangelists predomi- 
nating,'’ Care is taken, in recruiting 
members, to see that “ quantity does not 
spoil quahty”; consequently an endeav- 
our is made to “ avoid as far as possible 
the recruiting of any such members as 
may not show a sincere conviction and a 
real interest in the Order.” 

The Chilian Section has held two 
General Meetmgs. At the second, on 
Dec. 28th, 1914, the attention of members 
was directed especially to the great prob- 
lems of the War. Since sheer distance, to 
mention nothing else, prevented aU effec- 
tive help in the physical world, it was 
agreed to help, as far as might be possible, 
in other ways. 

One way of doing this was for every 
member to take the following thought and 
meditate upon it at twelve o’clock daily 

May reason, benignity and justice guide the 
peoples and the governments, so that progress 
and civilisation may not be mterrupted, and 
peace and concord dignify the human race. 

The second point agreed upon in the 
course of the Meeting was : 


To endeavour to maintain oiirs<‘h'es calm and 
impartial m the face of the pre^tiit conflict and 
always to treat th<' subject from the point of 
view of the great reforms that are to be brought 
about in the w'orld, m whicli, although it be true 
that man intervenes, his actions are m reality 
guided by just and immutable lavvs. 

The third resolution was . 

To avail ourselves of every possible means 
whereby to diffuse the news of the approaching 
advent of an Instructor of Humanity, now that 
all the world is suffering ; takmg the War as the 
most pathetic example to show that the empty 
system of an “ armed peace ” has broken down 
and that Humanity has had to reap the fruit of 
the seed that has been sowm through so many 
cen tunes, — hatred, vanity, mistrust and am- 
bition 

The fourth and last point agreed upon 
was : 

To await quietly the development of events, 
all keeping in close contact in order to have at 
all times a thorough knowledge of the course of 
events. For the time is near at hand when what 
we proclaim shall begin to interest even the 
most sceptical. 

The good wishes of all members will go 
out to these distant friends, who are 
feeling and meeting in their own way the 
problems which touch so many of their 
brothers, m other lands, more presently 
and nearly. 

E. A. W. 
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A REPORT FROM INDIA. 


I have received the following letter 
from Dr. Rocke, Organising Secretary for 
South India, which should especially in- 
terest those (jf our members who have 
visited Adyar — 

]uly 9ih, 1915. 

“ Dear Mr. Wodehouse,— 

“ I enclose photos, of a house which you 
will recognise as Brodie Castle, standing 
exactly opposite to the Theosophical 
Society’s Headquarters on the other bank 
of the River Adyar. With the approval 
of our Protector we took possession of 
this place and its twenty-one or so acres 
of compound and long river front, on 
July 1st, as the Headquarters of the 
Order, and on the 11th inst. the Star 
Of&ce and work will be installed there. 
The special feature of the house is its 
large central room, running out into the 
river, with wide verandahs on front and 
sides, and views of ocean, river, bridge 
and the Theosophical Society’s Head- 
quarters, and palm groves. Thus does 
Mr. Leadbeater's forecast already begin 
to come to pass, when he said that m the 
future both banks of the river will belong 
to the Work. 

‘‘ I believe it is well that the Order 
should not be on the Society’s grounds, 
both for its own sake as well as for that of 
the Society. The two should stand to 
the public as entirely separate organisa- 
tions and, as such, should preferably have 
separate premises and places of meeting 
so that outsiders should not — as is often 
now the case — suppose that alliance with 
the one signifies acceptance of the other. 

“ As before in our work, so now it is 
our Treasurer, Miss Bell, whose privilege 
it IS 10 make this possible. She hopes to 
be able to buy the place later on, but at 
present it is hers only on a tw'O years’ 
lease, at £200 a year rental, including 
rates and taxes, or ;f240 if electric light be 
installed. But from this date onwards 
the Order in India must be entirely self- 
supporting, as our Treasurer will be able 
to do no more, and we must look to othem 


to help financially with the daily work as 
well as with the many schemes still 
awaiting materialisation Of these last, 
perhaps the most important will be at 
Chnstmas time, when the Annual Con- 
vention of the Theosophical Society is to 
be held at Bombay amidst many other 
National Congresses, both political and 
social We should like to have a tent for 
the Order and another for the Servants 
of the Star in the midst of all that is going 
on, and so seize a unique opportunity for 
propaganda amongst the thousands of 
the most important men in India w’ho will 
be gathered there from all parts of the 
country. But to accomplish this we shall 
require help with money, both for the 
distribution of free leaflets and towards 
the rental of a tent or booth m a prominent 
spot. 

Our membership figures of the Order, 
to the end of the half-year, show an in- 
crease of about 1,300 since October, and 
stand now as follows : — Order of the Star 
in the East, 3,374 ; Servants of the Star, 
595 ; Subscribers to the Herald, 515. 
Many of the Servants of the Star are also 
members of the Order. The figures given 
refer to all India 

“ The two months’ lecturing tour of 
Mr. C Jinarajadasa in the early part of 
the year which, though primarily for the 
Theosophical Society, naturally included 
lectures on the message of the Order, has 
played a large part in vivifying the work 
and increasing both interest and mem- 
bership. We are told that his largest 
audiences are drawn when the subject is 
that of the coming World-Teacher, Mr. 
Wedgivood of London, and Mr. Mazel of 
Java, also included lectures on the Order, 
during their short tours last cool season, 
while a secretary m the North writes of a 
lecture by Mr. Gurtu (Gen. Sec. of T. S.) 
that ‘ the audience came to scoff, but 
remained to pray.” 

Faithfully, 

M. Rocke, 

Orgamstng Secretary, 
Adyar. 






A distant view of Brodie Castle from the drawing-room verandah of the UK'osophical 
Society s Headquarters at Adyar The river is about half a mile broad h(‘re and tlu" 
two arms of it are divided by an island The river flows into the sea about halt a mile 
to the right of this photograph 








Hilarion House and the “Wilderness’ 
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ORDER NEWS FROM NEW ZEALAND. 


The following Report from Miss C. W. 
Christie, the Travelling Organising Sec- 
retary of the Order in New Zealand, gives 
a glimpse of Star work at the other end 
of the world Miss Christie writes as 
follows • — 

‘‘ May 22nd, 1915. 

“ I began my Auckland Campaign this 
year with the work of the Summer 
Session. The first public assembly of the 
Order was held in the Masonic Hall, Upper 
Queen Street My lecture was upon ‘ The 
Promise of the Coming Day.’ There was 
a large audience and one or two new 
members came in. 

“ The following Saturday members of 
the Order and the local T. S Lodges, 
Servants of Star and Round Table, spent 
and enjoyable day picnicking at Lake 
Takapuna where, m addition to the usual 
amusements and tea, both old and young 
gathered m groups to talk, or listen to 
someone talking of the subjects dearest 
to our hearts. 

'' Next Sunday, though there was a 
great Church Parade of our troops leaving 
for the Front, we had another big audience 
for our public assembly and to hear my 
lecture : ‘ Christ, Man, Master, Mystery ’ 
On the 4th April came the closing As- 
sembly of the Session. I first addressed 
the combmed classes — Lotus Circle, 
Servants of the Star and Round Table, upon 
‘ The Christ-Child,’ then the Order upon 
‘ The Inner and Outer Preparation for the 
Coming of the World-Teacher,’ It was a 
beautiful meeting, and the intomn^ of our 
‘ Invocation,’ ' The Cry,’ and the lines 
" From the Unreal,” introduced by Mr. 
Leadbeater, made the service much more 
attractive. 

‘'Next day was Easter Monday, so aU 
who could went to the Lotus Class picnic 
at Erin Park. The children were 
boisterously happy, whether in the Park, 
upon the beach or bathing, and again it 
was noticeable how groups gathered 
round anyone who could talk upon Star 
matters and Theosophy, many of the 


children even deserting games to listen , 
on one occasion I found quite a circle of 
strangers listening among our own people. 
At all uur Tuesday public Question Meet- 
ings there were as many questions upon 
Star subjects as upon Theosophy, and 
these meetings taxed our T. S. Hall to its 
utmost 

“ On the 8th we held the Quarterly 
Members’ Meeting at w^liich we welcome 
new members and present them with 
their certificates , these meetings are <i 
]oy to us all, so full are they of strong 
devotional feeling Quite a good group 
of new members were welcomed. 

" In May I started South for Wellington, 
visiting en route Hamilton, Palmerston N., 
Hawera and Wanganui, in each of which 
I gave public Star lectures, or held 
Assemblies or both, and since then I have 
given the first of my addresses for the 
Star programme of popular lectures on 
Friday evenings, in Wellington, where the 
Star has a beautiful new room, the electric 
hght in which was installed by Mr. Folly, 
at his own expense, while pretty white and 
blue curtains and numerous pot plants 
are the gift of Mrs. J. Duncan. A beautiful 
coloured picture of our Head, and a iaige 
portrait of our Protector, given by Mr. 
and Miss Hardie-Shaw, adorn the walls. 
Every Friday a local clergyman or other 
well-knowm citizen, or one of our own 
speakers, gives an address on a subject of 
public interest, while our chairman con- 
cludes by showing how all such move- 
ments are helping to prepare the world 
for the coming of the World-Teacher. 

“ Both in Auckland and in Wellington 
there are Ladies’ Star Guilds to provide 
clothing for our soldiers and their wives 
and children. It is the same, I believe, 
down South, where splendid work was 
done last year. The Wellington Branch 
is giving a Concert in the Masonic Hall, 
on June 2nd, and a Play in the Opera 
House later on, for the purpose of helping 
these funds.” 

Catherine W. CHRisriE, 

Travelling Organising Sccrdary. 
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FOUR VISIONS OF THE CHRIST 
VISION No. IV 

[Space unforiimaiely prevents us from printing the third of these Visions The fourth 
has been selected as being of special interest to Star members. It will he remembered that 
these accounts have been taken from letters written at the time.'] 


The Waiting May 18th, 1914.— Another 

Christ. Vision of the Glorious One 
Whom I identify with the 
Christ ! And light, too, has been shed on 
previous Visions ! I am yet a-thrill with 
the wonder of it. 

Yesterday I had been visiting my 

friends, the F s, and was on my 

homeward w'ay, a lonely, wild road across 
green spaces strewn with boulders. Wish- 
ing to enjoy the beauty of the starry night 
and the warm, fragrant air, I sat on a 
stone near the spot where the Convict 
joined me months ago, and soon was 
oblivious to all but the image of the 
Christ that had occupied my mind all the 
day. 

Then, suddenly, I found myself high 
up on a mountain-side, above me and 
around me in every direction rising great 
snowy peaks. But before I could well 
take in the scene, I became aware of an 
approaching Presence behind me. Turn- 
ing, I saw Him, the Chnst, bright and 
gracious in Divinest Humanity, inde- 
scribably majestic and tender in aspect 
I was on my knees in an instant, and He 
spoke, telling me that He had visited me 
before I cannot recall the exact words 
He used, so will try to give His message 
in the third person. 

He had visited me before. He said, 
and soon, very soon, He would appear in 
the w’orld and be seen by many. Day 
would dawn, but the thickest darkness 
would come first. He had appeared to 


me more than once months ago to prepare 
me for His Coming He came to me as 
a Conduct last year This was to show 
that when He came to the world He 
would identify Himself with the down- 
trodden and the degraded. I was blessed, 
He said, for welcoming Him so disguised, 
for not being repelled by the signs of 
shame and ignominy. He came to me 
soon afterwards, wnllang on the sea, in 
great Power and Glory. I was blessed, 
He said, for welcoming Him then, and not 
being afraid at the splendour of His 
manifestation. Again He came to me, 
dovn the avenue of bending lilies, and I 
had then seen the effect of His Coming 
upon the world, men realising their 
common Divinity and Brotherhood, and 
the Will of Love being done on Earth as 
in Heaven. 

'' You must now live ” — I remember 
His very words here — “ to prepare your 
friends for My Coming. Terrible times 
are at hand, and men of good-will will 
feel like despairing, but tell them, and 
take the comfort to yourself, too, that when 
the powers of evil are most exultant and 
abandoned, at the darkest hour of the 
night, I shall appear. Be on the watch ! ” 

I cannot do anything but take His 
w^ords to mean just what He said. The 
plain, obvious meaning is that really and 
truly He is going to show Himself to the 
world again, to help men out of their 
horrible pit of misery, to guide and bless 
and rule Humanity. 


The price of “The Herald of the Star” will be lowered, from January, 1916, 
onwards, to 6d. per single copy and 6s. per annum. 
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The Guest. 

Curam tlhus hahe ; ei ego, cum rediao, reddam iihi. 


I. 

By the way-side hostel-door 

Sits the host, when day is done. 
Hurrying footsteps sound no more, 
Tasks are ended ; guests are gone. 
Idle, for a little space, 

Musing, in the evening dumb, 

To the hills he turns his face — 

Down the steep road travellers come. 

II . 

“ Friend ! 1 crave thy kindness I ” so 
Speaks a grave voice, at his side, 

“ This man found I, stricken low. 

Save for succour, he had died. 

Take him ! Tend him ! Make my deed 
To avail ; what Tve begun 
Fray complete thou I Great his need / 
Great the wrong his foes have done ! 

III. 

Fear not for thy recompense , 

Waste no thought on thy reward. 
Take, moreover, these two pence, 

And whatever of thine own hoard 
Thou dost in his service use, 

Here I pledge thou shall obtain 
Double — all that thou mayst lose, 

Treble — when I come again I ” 


iV. 

So he speaks ; and passes thence. 

Long the host looks after him. 

Grasping slackly those two pence, 
Musing in the evening dim , — 

While the stranger, journeying on, 

0*er the furthest hill doth fare . . . 

“ Was it but the sunset shone. 

Or a halo round his hair ? 

V. 

Many a morn the hill-top ndes. 

Many an eve droops down the west ; 

And the sick man still abides, 

As the host’s most honoured guest. 

Laugh the folk that come and go. 

Fool ! To trust a stranger’s word / 

Shall the pence by spending grow ^ 
Canst thou thrive on hope deferred ? ” 

VI. 

But the sick man daily mends, 
Comforted for adverse fate ; 

Humbled foes and new-made friends 
Fill the hostel’s widening gate ; 

While the host still seems to trace 
In his guest some feature fair, 

That recalls the Stranger’s face, 

Radiant eyes — and haloed hair. 


VIL 

Oft doth he from toil refrain. 

Listening, as for coming feet . — 

When the Stranger comes again 
I can show his work complete I ” 

Oft beside his mmished store. 
Unrepentant, unafraid, 

Murmur : — Though he came no more, 
I should not be ill repaid ! ” 


G. N. Hort. 



By G. S. Arundale. 


[li should he clearly understood that the contents of “ In the Starlight ” are the personal 
views of the writer. Neither the Head nor the Order are at all responsible for them. But ike 
writer feels he is more useful to his readers in expressing freely his own thoughts and 
feeling, than if he were to confine himself to hare chronicles of events and to conventional 
ethical expressions.] 


A S the year approaches October 
my thoughts automatically 
/ % turn to the great leader and 
/ ^ lover of mankind whose birth- 

day in this particular incarna- 
tion falls on the first of the month. I feel 
I owe to Mrs. Besant every strengthening 
and uplifting thought I think, every en- 
nobling emotion I feel, every helpful 
action I perform, for it was she who led me 
to the feet of my Master, and it is to her 
guidance that I owe any power of service 
I may possess. 

I think of her with special eagerness just 
now because she seems to me to be engaged 
in the mightiest of all the mighty tasks of 
her long and colossal life. Once India 
moves, a mighty and resistless torrent is 
let loose for the making or the marring of 
the period of the world’s history in which 
we live. But mighty torrents aie often 
hard to move in the first instance, and as 
I understand Mrs. Besant’s work in India 
— as many of us understand it over here 
in the West — it is her duty to use her vast 
influence and her trained power not only 
in h.elping India to become self-conscious, 
but also in guiding the awakened nation 


to a sense of its wonderful capacity to aid 
the world to move more swiftly to the 
appointed end. 

Surrounded and counselled by the 
wisest Indians in the land, it is the task of 
Mrs. Besant and her colleagues to summon 
India to take her place among the powers 
of the earth and to become a potent in- 
fluence for good in the counsels of the 
Empire. An appalling task for any other 
but Mrs. Besant ! If India is to become 
a self-governing nation instead of a mere 
dependency, if the awakening is to be 
accomplished without disturbing India’s 
place in an Empire which has yet much 
work to do for the world, then indeed must 
the utmost wisdom be joined to an un- 
flinching deteimination, an utter sym- 
pathy to an unswerving guidance along 
the chosen path. 300,000,000 of people 
to become a nation ; a whole system of 
government to be inaugurated ; competent 
leaders to be discovered and intelligent 
followers to be trained ; the British 
Government to be made to realise that 
Indian self-government means greater 
prosperity for the Empire as a whole ; the 
Indian extremist to learn that self- 
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government outbide the Empire will prove 
a failure unless Great Britain refuses to 
allow self-government within , the Ben- 
galee, the Punjabi, the Madrasi, the 
Beliaree, the inhabitant of the Bombay 
Presidency, the Hindu, the Parsee, the 
Mussulman, the Christian — all to realise 
that India stands above all distinctions of 
province or of religion or of race ; such are 
some of the aspects of the work upon which 
Mrs. Besant and her friends, Indian and 
English, are engaged in India to-day. 
Happy are we to witness the birth-pangs 
of such a nation as India will become ; 
still more fortunate many of us in being 
privileged to bear testimony to our leader’s 
greatness, to our devotion to her, to our 
utter confidence in her leadership. 

Jjc sl« 

W HEN people in the outside 
world dilate on the devotion of 
the French Army to General 
Joffre, on the enthusiasm of the British 
“ Tommy ” for Sir John French, I feel 
that our enemies are up against an in- 
superable obstacle. ConMence in a cause 
united to confidence in the leader has 
never yet proved una\’ailing, and while 
Marshal von Hindenburg may be idolised 
because he has won victories, General 
Joffre and Sir John French are trusted 
because their leadership and trust in their 
men is standing the test both of victory 
and defeat, of good days and of evil days. 
Out of misfortune they build success, 
from the experience of a failure they create 
a plan for victory, and the success and the 
victory need for background the shadow 
of misfortune so that their brilliance and 
value may shine the more by contrast. 
We want to work our way through to 
triumph, we want to experience misfor- 
tune, defeat, disaster, in order that our 
triumph may be the wiser, the more far- 
reaching, the surer, for the sacrifices we 
have had to make, for the pressure of our 
own limitations from which we have had 
to suffer. 

My General is Mrs, Besant, and in her 
service I have known defeat and failure. 
But I have never known despair, nor have 
I ever known a defeat or a failure upon 
which she has not built a success greater 


than could have been hoped. After dark- 
ness — ^always dawn ; and however black 
the outlook, I have always had the know^- 
ledge that darkness rightly understood 
and utilised enables the succeeding dawn 
to be made to last longer and to shed its 
radiance further abroad. None of us can 
ensure success all the time, but the true 
leader inspires confidence in storm as in 
sunshine, for he embodies an ideal, and 
ideals are immortal ; they beckon us to 
effort and, when realised, become the 
foundations on which we rise to ideals still 

nobler and more truly divine. 

!!: * * 

E ngaged in a gigantic task, Mrs. 
Besant has behind her the devotion 
of all who know her, and on October 
1st she will have been conscious in a 
special way of the confidence of an army 
which numbers its members in all parts of 
the world, is of all faiths, of all races, and 
knows no distinction of sex. For years 
and years, indeed, I hope, for lives, many 
of us have had all the enthusiasm and 
more that any French 'piou-piou or British 
“ Tommy ” may have for his loved and 
revered leader, and I hope that among the 
many advantages to come to us through 
the war will be a general recognition of the 
immense value of well-balanced reverence 
towards a true leader. Leadership, as I 
have said before in these columns, is at a 
premium just now. Follower-ship, if I may 
use the expression, is also at a premium 
just now. Our fellow-citizens on the 
Continent are learning the value of both, 
and 1 am eager that both India and Great 
Britain may bring leaders into being 
through the strong desire to have them. 
A leader can only come if there be gathered 
in the world to receive him at least a few 
followers. A great leader can only come 
if many be ready to follow. As Mrs. 
Besant herself has often said, her own 
power of commanding success is in definite 
measure due to the loyalty of her fol- 
lowers and to their sense of what true 
“ follower-ship ” involves. Willingness to 
follow and obey just laws fashioned for the 
well-being of the community as a whole, 
a ready recognition of the spint of leader- 
ship and a willingness to co-operate with 
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those who display it, an understanding 
that national welfare depends upon the 
self-sacrifice of individuals and not upon 
their self-seeking . a preparedness to 
subordinate one’s personality to the needs 
of the larger self without , these are among 
the qualifications both for leading and lor 
following. 

Jje * :ic 

I SHOULD like to take the opportunity 
of using the remaining space at my 
disposal in endeavouring to emphasise 
the need of a very broad tolerance on the 
part of members of our organisation with 
regard to the interpretation of our Declara- 
tion of Principles. We have to guard 
against the danger both of hein^ exclusive 
as to our opinions and of appearing to be 
exclusive. For my own part, as many 
members know, I believe many \ery 
definite things with regard to the coming 
of the great World-Teacher and as to the 
way m which He will manifest. Now, it 
may well be imagined that because my 
views are clear and well defined I am, 
therefore, intolerant of views which may 
in more or less degree be opposed to my 
own. People say ' “ Oh ! it is of no use 
to speak to Mr. Arundale about our 
views — ^iie thinks so differently ” ; or, 
Mr. Arundale goes about proclaiming 
such and such behefs — therefore, other 
beliefs will be considered as unorthodox ” 
Both for myself and for most other 
workers I repudiate these suggestions with 
all the force at my command. The value 
of a worker lies in the extent to which the 
following conditions are present in his 
nature — ^first, the existence of an emphatic 
and reasoned belief in certain ideas which 
to him are truths , second, a definite 
capacity to understand and sympathise 
with the beliefs of other people. A 
member of the Star says to me that he 
does not actually know down here that a 
Great Teacher is coming — ^he hopes with 
a certain amount of expectation that his 
hope will be realised. This is exactly my 
own position. Most of any certainty on 
the question I may possess is based on the 
declarations of my leaders rather than on 
my own independent knowledge. I am 
convinced that my leaders would not 
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asseit the coming oi a gieat World- 
Teacher unles.s they knew the assertion to 
be true, therefore 1 am certain, too, 
esjiecially as the certainty harmonises 
entirely with such intuition as I possess. 
Other members may not be able to derive 
a similar certainty from any leader, and 
so they will not possess the touch of 
certainty I myself enjfiv. They hofie and 
1 hope at first hand , m additmn 1 know 
at second hand. A member may further 
tell me that he is not prepared to assert 
who the great World-Teacher will be or 
when He will come or how He will come. 

I admit that 1 mysell make assertions on 
these subjects because I have learned from 
my teachers — second-hand knowledge 
again. Furtlier, I nidv be informed that 
while it is possibly true that a great 
Spiritual Teacher will come among us, 
He will but embody — it and when He 
comes — a great spiritual wave which seems 
about to vitalise the world, and that, 
therefore, while we may expect Him to 
come into our midst in order to bring 
down this great spiritual wave into em- 
bodied form, our attention should never 
be distracted from the fact that it is the 
spiritual awakening which demands our 
energies rather than exclusively the effort 
to look towards an individual, how^ever 
lofty he may be. I consider this attitude 
a highly valuable one, an attitude needing 
much more expression than it receives 
at present. For my own part, I am in 
full sympathy with it, and if I am thought 
often to emphasise personalities at the 
expense of principles, my critics must 
remember that 1 cannot altogether free 
myself from the bias caused by my own 
method of evolution. As I have often 
said, I believe that a balanced nature 
harmonises both lines of growth — rever- 
ences and implicitly obeys Persons be- 
cause through Them shine out great 
Principles, and, as he grows, reverences 
and obeys principles wLich he cannot yet 
understand because he finds them em- 
bodied in persons who represent to him 
ideals towards which he is moving. 

I hope to say more on this matter next 
month. 

G. S. Arundale. 
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On October ist the Protector of om Order entered upon 
her s%xty~nmth year^ and the loving and reverent good wishes 
of members of the Order throughout the world will have gone 
out to her on that day 

The name of Annie Besant is known to-day through the 
length and breadth of the civilised world , hut perhaps li is 
only those who have had the happiness of coming into personal 
contact with her, or who have worked under her, who realise 
something of what she really is. As the gieaiest of living 
orators, as a horn leader of men, as the valiant champion of every 
good cause, and as a profound and inspired spiritual teacher, 
she IS familiar to all. But to the few she is far more than 
this ; the helper of any soul that is in trouble, the gentle and 
loving friend and adviser, the generous giver to those in need, 
the affectionate mother to the vast family of those that look up 
to hei in many nations , above all, one who in every small 
detail of her daily life puts into practice the spiritual truths of 
which she is so eloquent a public exponent 

To-day, at the close of her seventh decade, she is working 
harder than ever. Starting at six clock in the morning, she 
IS often toiling right up to midnight. And this has to be , for, 
with every year that passes, her labours extend into wider 
fields and embrace new and more complex interests. 

This work has, in a great measure, to he done alone , for 
most of it is work which only she can do. But we, who are 
striving to he her followers, can all help her by doing our best 
in the tasks which he to our hands and in working, in our own 
small way, for some of the causes which she has at heart. And 
none, in these times, lies nearer to her heart than that great 
work of preparation which is embodied in the Order of the 
Star in the East. 

For she herself is, in all that she does, hut the servant of 
Those, who are Themselves the Servants of the Great Teacher. 

Let, therefore, our birthday greeting to her be the resolve 
to throw ourselves the more earnestly into this work and to 
acquit ourselves more nobly of our respective tasks. For that 
is the kind of greeting which she would like. 
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Yeats: the Occult Poet 

By James H. Cousins. 


1 '^HE existence in Ireland, for 
some time past, of a marked 
outburst of creative literary 
activity in the English tongue 
has become a matter of com- 
mon knowledge and common joy amongst 
those who follow the movements of the 
spint towards the regeneration of hu- 
manity through the sensitive instruments 
of the arts. At the head of the modern 
Irish literary revival, by universal con- 
sent, stands the poet, William Butler 
Yeats. 

To understand his position in the long 
and brilliant hierarchy of bards of the 
Western Celts, it is necessary to remember 
that while to Yeats was given the office of 
restoring to Irish poetry the ]oy of the 
artist and craftsman, which was charac- 
teristic of the work of the bardic order 
many centuries before, the actual head- 
waters of the subsequent stream of modem 
Irish poetry were somewhat further back. 
Mr. Yeats has himself indicated them m 
his lines ‘'To Ireland in the Coming 
Times.” 

Know thdt I would accounted he 
True brother of that Company 
Who sang, to sweeten Ireland's wrong, 
Ballad and story, me and song. 

Nor may I less be counted one 
With Davis, Mangan, Ferguson, 

Because, to him who ponders well, 

My rhymes more than their rhymings tell 
Of the dim wisdoms old and deep 
That God gives unto man in sleep 
The three poets with whom Yeats in 
these lines claims kinship in race and 
office, but with a difference of spirit, and 
an experience of the occult side of things 
that sets him in the company of the 
druids, were bom within a few years of 


one another. They sang for a while in 
chorus ; but while Davis died in 1845 and 
Mangan in 1849 (the first as founder of a 
school of national poets who sang of the 
political freedom of Ireland, the second a 
solitary figure without a mate, and both 
in the heyday of life), Ferguson lived and 
wrote for almost half a century longer. 
He saw the passing of the political ballad, 
and hailed the coming of the new school 
of artists in poetry. His own work, with 
its curious blend of archaeology and song, 
fused by love of his country, became an 
important factor in the early inspiration 
of Yeats ; but the main operation of 
what the Gita calls the “qualities of 
nature,” in calling out the genius of Yeats, 
came through the historical circumstances 
that drove Davis to revolt in political 
ballads, though the circumstances, carried 
forward forty years, drove Yeats to revolt 
also against the political ballad itself. 

For seven centuries the genius of the 
Irish race, under the domination of an 
alien polity with which it had no spiritual 
affinity, had maintained a struggle for 
freedom in the thmgs of the outer life, 
and flamed at last, in the movement led 
by Davis, into an emotion whose natural 
voice was the impassioned lyric ; but the 
death of Davis marked roughly the be- 
ginning of the era of parliamentary tactics 
which is not yet ended ; the stirring 
adventure of frank revolt gave place to 
the furtive astuteness of the politician ; 
and the poet took the turning at the cross- 
roads towards recreating the veritable 
Ireland, while the politician wandered 
into the slums of party intrigue. It was 
during this era that Sir Samuel Ferguson 
pursued his studies in Irish archaeology, 
and pointed the way for the recreation of 
the ancient Irish world in poetry. 
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Then the herald of conflict appeared 
once more. This time, however, he came 
not with the thnnderings of social up- 
heaval, not with the lightnings of in'e- 
pressible emotion, but with the calm and 
assurance of a self-realised spirit whose 
finger is on the secret of the power that 
makes and unmakes universes. Claiming 
for himself the fullest freedom of spirit, 
Yeats once again voiced the genius of 
revolt, but with a deeper, subtler power. 
He spoke for the soul of man, and so for 
Ireland and for the world. He pondered, 
and laid aside, the popular form of poetry 
of half a century before ; but the method 
which he ultimately perfected was the 
sublimation of the technique of the bardic 
schools of Ireland before the Norman 
Conquest, with its eye for the significances 
of details in earth, sea and sky (a mil- 
lenium before Wordsworth brought nature 
into English poetry), and its ear for a 
music within the music ; and the thought- 
stuff which he mixed into the incomparable 
lyrics of his early period was his ancestral 
heritage from his druidical forefathers, 
with their insight into the laws of the inner 
life, and their recognition of the funda- 
mental unity of Nature, Humanity and 
Divinity. His poem, from which I have 
already quoted his literary ancestry, dis- 
closes him also as occultist in his know- 
ledge of the finer forces and entities of 
nature and as mystic in his interpretation 
of himself and the universe : — 

For the elemental beings go 
About my table to and fro. 

In flood and fire, and clay and wind, 
They huddle from man's pondering mind ; 
Blit he who treads in austere ways 
May surely meet their ancient gaze . . . 
. . . from our birthday, until we die. 

Is but the winking of an eye ; 

And we, our singing and our love, 

The manners of night above, 

And all the wizard things that go 
About my table to and fro. 

Are passing on to where may be. 

In youth's consuming ecstasy, 

No room for love and dream at all ; 

For God goes by with white foot-fall- - - . 
'' The Man who Dreamed of Fairyland ” 
is a beautiful rendering of the first stages 


of life after death. “ The Old Age of 
Queen Maeve ” tells of a Great One speak- 
ing through a King in France. 

It is this widening of knowledge and 
deepening of thought that sent Yeats far 
beyond the Davis era of Irish poetry. 
His acquaintance with Madame Blavatsky 
and the beginning of the Theosophical 
movement could not help making a pro- 
found impression on one whose natural 
bent for the occult was reinforced by the 
knowledge and tradition of his race. It 
was quite natural for him to turn up at 
the foundation meeting of the Dublin 
Section of the Society for Psychical Re- 
search ; and in subsequent private in- 
vestigations, in which I have had the 
honour of accompanying him, I have 
observed his immense knowledge of the 
whole range of occultism from its simplest 
to its most abstruse manifestations — ^not 
book knowledge only, but reading verified 
by experience and illuminated by native 
thought and intuition. His theoretical 
and experimental knowledge of astrology 
is profound The fames, to Yeats, are 
no figures of speech, useful to give a verse 
an Irish turn, like the harp and shamrock ; 
they are realities ; that is, living things of 
his imagination (whether objective ac- 
tuahties or not does not matter), not cold 
abstractions or conventions They 

.... the embattled, flaming multitude, 

That rise, wing above wing, flame above 
flame. 

And like a storm cry the Ineflahle Name, 
stratify his world beneath and above the 
earth's crust and its ponderable inhabit- 
ants ; and they, and all they stand for, 
give a richness and complexity to the 
background of his thought that demands 
for its expression something more than a 
formula or a statement of fact, — some- 
thing organic and vital, something that 
is one with the universal created energy. 
It was this necessity that drove the first 
poets of the dawn into myth, and drove 
Yeats into “ The Wanderings of Usheen," 
with which he commenced his career in 
1889. “ Myth," he once said to me, ‘‘ is 
Vision in action " ; and the supreme end 
of the poet with vision is either the 
creation of myth that embodies his idea 
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of the Divine Idea, or the reverent and 
joyful interpretation o^ God’b Myth, the 
Universe. 

To this august office Yeats has dedicated 
his life. Like his frugal and intensive 
contemporary in song, A E., he tunes 
his reed to beauty, and not so much to 
the celebration of beautiful things as to 
the disclosure of the ideal Beauties from 
which — as the Platonists and Emerson 
also declared — beautiful things take their 
quality. But while “ the Beauty of all 
beauty ” is to A. E. self-existent and now, 
it is to Yeats a process He sees 
In all poor foolish things that live a day, 
Eternal Beauty wandering on her way, 
and he endeavours to make his poetry a 
way for her feet. So A. E says his say 
in great little poems that come as near 
being poetry without language as Scna- 
bine’s Prelude in G is near being music 
without sound , but Yeats is never 
satisfied, and is always willing to make 
alterations that may improve his poems. 
In his plays, this habit of alteration has 
made many layers of memory in the minds 
of the actors. I remember gloiymg in 
certain lines at the very earliest rehearsals 
of “ The Shadowy Waters,” m which I 
had a small part , but the printed version 
is to me much the poorer because those 
lines do not appear. 

The whole purpose and method of 
Yeats are expressed in these two verses ' — 

All things uncomely and broken, 

All things worn and old. 

The cry of a child on the roadway. 

The creak of a lumbering cart, 

The heavy steps of the ploughman 
Splashing the wintry mould, 

Are wronging your image, that blossoms, 
A rose in the deeps of my heart. 

The wrong of unshapely things is a 
wrong too great to be told. 

I hunger to build them anew, 
and sit on a green knoll apart. 

With the earth and the sky and the 
water remade, like a casket of gold. 

For my dream of your image, that blossoms, 
a rose in the deeps of my heart. 
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That is the cry of the artist who is some- 
thing more than artist only : it is one in 
spirit with the immortal “shattering” 
stanza of Omar. It shows the artist, 
also, deeply concerned with his work , he 
knows that he can only apprehend and 
impart the elusive Beauty by means of 
his own dream. The birds in the old 
Irish myth, that hovered about Angus the 
Young, were white, but they took the 
colour of whatsoever they lighted upon ; 
and Yeats has spiritual wisdom to know 
that the white light of ultimate truth must 
suffer the stain of his own genius, and in 
his effort to make that stain as fine as the 
exigencies of his art will permit, he has 
risen above the limitations of personality, 
and become in literature the type and 
supreme expression of his race 

In the qualities by virtue of which he 
has taken his place m the front rank of 
singers in the English tongue — an ex- 
quisitely delicate music, intense imagi- 
native conviction, intimacy with natural 
and supernatural manifestations — Yeats 
is typically Irish. In the elements of 
mtellectual virility, and of composition 
on the grand scale, — lacking which, he just 
falls short of absolute greatness, according 
to Western standards, — he is also typically 
Irish ; for we look in vain through the 
literature of Ireland, Gaelic or Anglo- 
Irish, for any outstanding expression of 
that concrete mind whose power of objec- 
tivity, whose architectural grasp and 
appalling patience peopled the mediaeval 
mind with devils from the Hell of Dante, 
and strewed Europe with magnificent 
cathedrals to the anthropomorphosed 
Divinity of a lost gnosis. 

The genius of Ireland and of Yeats is 
vagrant and lyrical. In time it may 
acquire stability, and its earthly twin, 
solidity and extensiveness ; though we 
may hold the faith that such gain might 
be at the expense of a quahty of much 
higher spiritual value than mere bulk. 
To evolve an eternity of noble lines may 
be a mighty achievement of the mind ; 
to put eternity into a single line, as Yeats 
has done, is the miracle of the spirit. 

James H. Cousins. 
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The Theory of 
Reincarnation 

By F. S. Snell. 

[This IS the third of our sertes of articles on Reincarnation. In it Mr. Snell emphasizes 
the very important truth that what we call an incarnation is only one stage in a much 
greater cycle, and illuminates the idea by the analogy of the cyclical process leading from 
thought to action, and lack again to reflection ] 


R eincarnation is sometimes 

presented as a dogma, and 
sometimes as an idea or group 
of ideas to be taken for what 
it may be worth, but although 
it is usually supported by a few well- 
known arguments, the attempt is sel- 
dom made to develop it systematically as 
a theory in the way that the great theories 
of modem science are built up. 

The development of a theory should be 
like the growth of a seed. Something has 
first to be planted in the soil of observed 
facts w'hich is not akin to it, being carried 
thither by the breeze of the scientific im- 
agination. The seed grows into a plant 
many times its own original weight and of 
vastly greater complexity, but it does this 
by absorbing materials from the earth 
around it. Just so, a theory that ulti- 
mately requires a whole volume for its 
exposition begins with one or two simple 
and modest assumptions. These assump- 
tions, which are the first and last con- 
tribution of imagination towards the final 
results, are considered in relation to facts 
and ideas already known and accepted, 
and conclusions are logically deduced 
therefrom. The latter are again taken in 
conjunction with knowledge already ac- 
quired, when further conclusions naturally 
follow, and so on till the theory is com- 
plete. If, however, a theory were ex- 
pounded without reference to the facts 
and chains of reasonmg that contribute to 
its development, it would seem like an 
elaborate system of gratuitous assump- 
tions, magnificent perhaps, but — not 


science. Few besides those who prefer 
dogmatic assertion to reasoning would be 
likely to give it much attention. 

Now, the more elaborate presentations 
of reincarnation, especially those to be 
found in modem Theosophical literature, 
have precisely this disadvantage : they 
look like treatises ex cathedra, and as such 
they win acceptance or are rejected. 

In the present article some attempt will 
be made to develop the idea of reincarna- 
tion as a theory, following the accepted 
canons of scientific reasoning. First, let 
it be noted that aU theories are constmcted 
upon the following principle : whatever 
may he the exact nature of that which lies 
beyond our powers of observation, it is 
analagous to things with which we are 
already familiar. Consider, for example, 
the Kmetic Theory of Gases. No one has 
ever seen gaseous molecules, but their 
movements are calculated on the assump- 
tion that they obey the same dynamical 
laws as have been established experi- 
mentally in connection with ordinary 
visible and tangible bodies, from steel 
bullets to suns. If, in the early days of 
the theory, this assumption had led to 
conclusions altogether inconsistent with 
the results of experiments on gases, the 
abandonment of the idea that gases pos- 
sess a molecular structure would have 
been preferred to the alternative of sup- 
posing that their molecules were exempt 
from Newton's laws. It is true that the 
hypothesis of the ether cannot be recon- 
ciled with experimental results except 
upon the supposition that the properties 
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of the ether are not wholly analogous to 
those of ordinary elastic solids or fluids, 
but it is retained because it correlates so 
overwhelming a body of facts that in the 
absence of any rival theory it is quite 
indispensable. Nevertheless, any line of 
reasoning or of experiment showing that 
the ether may bear closer analogies to 
things within our experience than we have 
hitherto been able to suppose would be 
welcomed by all concerned and would 
place the theory of the ether upon an even 
securer foundation. 

Nothing would seem more reasonable 
than to extend this principle into the 
philosophical and religious branches of 
speculative thought, and yet all theories 
of the Deity (for instance) that endow Him 
with attributes broadly analagous to those 
of a human consciousness are liable to be 
discredited on the ground that they are 

anthropomorphic.” 

If the principle were so extended, it 
would amount to an acceptance, in all 
essentials, of the ancient idea of the rela- 
tion of the Microcosm to the Macrocosm, 
and also of what is called in the literature 
of Occultism the law of correspondences. 

We shall approach the theory of Re- 
incarnation along these lines, remembering 
that no theory can be more than a plausible 
conjecture unless it is constantly tested by 
comparing its consequences with estab- 
lished facts. 

First, let any to whom the subject is un- 
familiar rid themselves at once of all con- 
fusion between reincarnation and trans- 
migration. The difference between the two 
conceptions is clearly expressed in their 
names. Transmigration is a going 
across ” ; it produces the impression of a 
soul hurrying from one earthly tabernacle 
to the next in much the same way that a 
man might move from one house to 
another. Reincarnation, on the other hand, 
signifies a repeated going into the flesh, im- 
plying an alternate coming out of it and so 
conveying the idea of a cyclic change, a 
rh57thmic alternation between the incar- 
nate and the discamate condition. This 
further suggests that the latter is not 
merely a state of transition, but one which 
may contain experiences and opportuni- 
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ties as least as essential and as fruitful as 
those of corporeal life. 

Now, if reincarnation be a periodic 
change, we can at once apply our principle 
and develop analogies between it and 
something more familiar. That part of 
the cycle which lies between birth and 
death is physical ; the remainder is meta- 
physical and beyond our powers of ob- 
servation. We must look, then, for some 
familiar round of changes which is also 
partly physical and partly metaphysical, 
but wholly within our experience, and this 
must form the basis for our analogies. 

This is to be found in the everyday pro- 
cess of conceiving and carrying out a pur- 
pose, which is a cycle falling naturally into 
seven stages The first stage is the 
feeling experienced jUst before a plan 
begins to shape itself in the mind. A 
moment’s reflection will show that every 
purpose originates in this way. The feel- 
mg is vivid enough to be unmistakable, 
though it cannot well be compared to any 
other except, perhaps, that experienced 
when one is haunted by a memory so 
vague that it escapes definition The 
nature and significance of these feelings 
in which purposes originate has been well 
discussed by Edward Carpenter in The 
Art of Creation,” a book that may be 
warmly recommended to all students of 
this subject. 

The next stage is the definite working 
out in thought-pictures of the idea with 
which we have just been struck.” So 
far it is only a ” castle in the air.” Then 
comes the critical moment m which 
we make it into a definite intention, and 
the moment this decision is formed we 
enter the third stage, which is emotional 
and consists of the flood of eager anticipa- 
tion that follows. Next comes the cross- 
ing of the Rubicon ; the entry into the 
sensational world by taking the first 
definite action that commits us to the 
enterprise. Follows the fourth stage : that 
of practical execution. This is ended in 
the critical moment when the final act of 
the undertaking is completed, and then, 
the distraction afforded by physical ac- 
tivity being removed, the emotions once 
more supervene and we rejoice over our 
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success or mourn over failure. This is 
the fifth stage. Presently the emotions 
calm down and the sixth stage is entered, 
wherein a dispassionate survey is taken 
and we realise when, where, how and why 
we have scored ” or blundered. The 
seventh and final stage is reached when in 
pondering over the more significant phases 
of the experience gained, we perceive the 
principles which, as the case may be, we 
have obeyed or violated. Such perception 
always comes as a feelings not as an 
image ; this is true of the realisation of any 
abstract idea. A courageous act, for in- 
stance, can be visualised, but courage must 
be felt, at least to some small extent, if 
the word is to convey its meaning. 

This passage from thought to feeling is 
the reverse of the transition from feeling 
to thought which takes place between the 
first and second stages of the cycle. In 
the one case the innate realisation of a 
principle begets a train of mental images, 
in the other a group of mental images 
somehow induces the realisation of a prin- 
ciple in an order of consciousness that 
transcends and inspires the concrete 
imagination. To this order belong the 
first and seventh stages of the cycle of 
purpose. The second and sixth stages 
also form a pair, for both take place m the 
sphere of concrete thought as the third 
and fifth are related to the emotions. The 
turning-point of the cycle is in the fourth 
or physical stage ; it comes at the psycho- 
logical moment when, as the saying is, the 
back of the task is broken and the degree 
of success or of failure that will charac- 
terise the scheme as a whole is at once 
determined and realised. The first three 
stages of the cycle are prospective, and 
governed by the Will-to-do; the last 
three are retrospective and dominated by 
the Will- to-be ; that is to say, by the will 
to be able to do better in the future. 

Here we have what may well be a com- 
plete picture in miniature of the cycle of 
reincarnation, for may not the period of 
physical activity that lies between the 
cradle and the grave be the fourth stage 
in some transcendent purpose ? And, just 
as in everyday experience a succession of 
small tasks may represent steps in the 


achievement of some larger enterprise, 
may we not, as immortal souls, each be 
following out some tremendous under- 
taking to which many a life-time must be 
devoted ? 

But the analogy may be pressed a good 
deal further. In the first and second 
stages the consciousness moves under con- 
ditions vastly different from those which 
obtain m the fourth stage. It is not 
bound to time. When you are thinking 
out a plan you may be seeing it as a whole 
m one moment, while in the very next you 
can plunge into the detailed consideration 
of some particular phase. You can study 
this as long as you wish and then, passing 
rapidly over intervening stages, focus your 
attention upon some detail towards the 
end of the projected task, or swoop back 
in an instant to a bird’s-eye view. You 
can in this way study every phase in 
relation to the whole, count the cost, see 
how far it may be necessary or avoidable, 
decide whether it be worth while, and 
accordingly modify, alter, or abandon 
your scheme. 

But when once you enter the physical 
world and commence actual operations, 
all that is changed. You are now in a 
world of law that can be conquered only 
by obedience, and you will have to accept 
the consequences of all that you do or 
leave undone . Y ou cannot hurry matters, 
you are bound with everyone else to an 
inexorable Present Moment that, like a 
“ Moving Finger,^’ 

writes ; and, having writ, 

Moves on * nor all thy Piety nor Wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a Line, 

Nor all thy Tears wash out a Word of it. 

Each phase of the task must be wrought 
out patiently and in its turn, you cannot 
take a bird’s-eye view of Past, Present, 
and Future in the physical world as you 
can in the world of imagination. And 
when one is “up against ” stem realities, 
imagination is apt to seem uncommonly 
dim and shadowy by comparison. Suppose 
you are an athlete training for a race. In 
imagination you can picture the weeks of 
rigorous discipline and self-denial simul- 
taneously with the good results to which 
they lead and see the connection between 
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the two, but in practice you must experi- 
ence but one thing at a time. It follows, 
then, that success in any task depends 
upon the ability to keep in touch with the 
world of imagmation while yet in the thick 
of external realities. The two orders of 
consciousness must be blended in such a 
way that the one that is vmd and definite 
can be directed by the one that for the 
time being is vague and faint. 

But in order that his conscious connec- 
tion between preconceived purpose and 
physical action may be satisfactorily main- 
tained, it is not necessary that one should 
be constantly and vividly aware of the 
whole plan m all its details or even in its 
broad outlines. Indeed, such a thing is 
impossible if the necessary degree of con- 
centration upon the actualities of the 
present moment is to be maintained. The 
mind of a great statesman or diplomat 
may harbour intricate plans whose cul- 
mination may lie a score of years ahead. 
But though he may pass all his schemes 
in clear review as he sits by his fireside of 
an evening, he cannot do so in the course 
of a momentous -conversation. Yet his 
choice of words, as well as the sense of 
what he says, must be strictly in harmony 
with the ends he proposes if he wishes to 
be successful, and as he talks he must con- 
stantly adjust his remarks to unforeseen 
tactics on the part of his opponent Some- 
how he manages to keep in touch with his 
broader plan, though for the moment it 
has retreated to the back of his mind and 
become temporarily sub-conscious. He is 
aware of the controlling influence it has 
upon his speech, his voice and his gestures , 
he feels thus influence as a compelling force 
which, though it is really the out-working 
of his own determination, seems for the 
time to come from within and beyond 
himself. He is now carrying out the de- 
cisions over which he pondered the night 
before, and what was then the fiat of his 
own will has now become an impenous 
command that he is bound to obey, for if 
he ignored or resisted it, he would find 
when he retired once more for quiet re- 
flection that he had failed to achieve his 
purpose. Especially would he be liable to 
do this if the course of action he had 


planned brought him into collision with 
his own mental habits, for their accumu- 
lated momentum might overcome the 
pressure of his newer resolution, as is so 
often the case when one tries to master 
some long-established tendency. In pass- 
ing we may observe — and this point has a 
special apphcation to reincarnation, as 
will shortly be seen — that success tn carry- 
ing out any purpose depends as much upon 
learning to feel and intensify during action 
the guiding pressure above described, as 
upon concentration and strong oui-ihinkmg 
when the resolution is being framed. 

Turning once more to reincarnation, we 
can now make some important inductions. 
First, it is clear that during the subjective 
states that lie between death and the 
succeeding re-birth there must come a 
great expansion of consciousness in which 
a general survey is taken of the purpose 
governing, it may be, a whole series of 
incarnations. In the press of his physical 
work our statesman had to think in terms 
of hours or days, individuals and parties, 
towns and cities. When alone and free 
for quiet reflection he could deal in de- 
cades, in nations and their territories. 
But if his earthly statesmanship were part 
of some greater undertaking running 
through a series of reincarnations, the 
reach of his discarnate memory and anti- 
cipation, and the sweep of his discarnate 
imagination, would comprehend millennia, 
and the rise and fall of several races, 
civilisations, and continents. 

Now, in the modem literature of rein- 
carnation, this wider consciousness has 
been variously named the Ego, the Causal 
Consciousness, and the Higher Self. Often, 
too, it is called the individuality as distin- 
guished from the personality, the latter 
name being applied to the more restricted 
spheres of incarnate experience. Some- 
times the individuality is called “ divine " 
and the personality “ human ” ; some- 
times the epithet “ divine ” is reserved 
for something higher still. 

This variety of terms is rather confusing 
to the beginner, who may very rightly 
ask . “ How can I be two persons ? 
Surely the very word individual means 
something that cannot be divided ? I can 
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understand ” (he might continue) “ that 
it may be necessary to give different names 
to different groups of conscious states, 
whether the latter be real or theoretical, 
but surely I myself am not, and cannot be, 
any part of my experience ^ /am simply 
That Which Experiences ; the mental 
image which I label ‘‘ self” is jubt 
a symbol How can there possibly be two 
of me ? It is, of course, conceivable that 
there are other centres of consciousness 
who share some of my own experience or 
who include the whole of mine as part of 
theirs. But a being who from moment to 
moment experienced exactly what I do, 
no more and no less, would be by defini- 
tion myself and no other. There would 
be no more meaning in any distmction 
between us than in a distinction between 
two coincident mathematical points.” 

This seems to be a real difficulty, and m 
the opinion of the present writer it can 
be avoided only by holdmg continually 
in mind the vital distinction between 
the indivisible and unchangeable That 
Which Experiences (the centre of con- 
sciousness) and the experiences them- 
selves, which are manifold and constantly 
changing. 

The Higher Self, then, or the Ego, is 
simply a body of experience which is 
conscious during discarnate periods and 
almost wholly sub-conscious (or, if you 
prefer it, super-conscious) dunng in- 
carnation. 

I say almost wholly sub-conscious, be- 
cause, as we have seen in the analogy of 
the statesman, during the press of stren- 
uous objective activity, his temporarily 
submerged plan makes itself felt as a 
directing agency which prompts and points 
out, yet cannot pause to explain the why 
and the wherefore of its commands. Thus 
it seems likely that the larger purpose 
that one harbours as an “ Ego ” is felt 
during physical life as an inward prompt- 
ing, a still, small voice ” that, without 
understanding why, one knows it is well 
to obey. Moreover (to change the meta- 
phor), so long as we are able nghtly to 
discern this guiding star and to steer our 
course thereby, it matters little that we 
are provided with no telescope to reveal 


its details. In the words of a famous 
hymn — 

“ I do not ask to see 

The distant scene , one step enough for me ” 

Anyone who has followed the reasoning 
thus far will have been struck with one 
obvious fact ; namely, that the incarnate 
life of many shows no sign of being de- 
voted to any purposes but such compara- 
tively trivial aims as the making of money 
and other pursuits which cease to have 
any further value or interest when death 
comes, either for society or for the indi- 
vidual concerned. 

It is conceivable, moreover, that some, 
even in their capacity as “ individualities,” 
may be preoccupied with tasks that have 
been begun and will be completed within 
the hmits of their present incarnation — 
tasks that bear no particular relation to 
those undertaken in previous lives or 
those to be carried out in lives to come. 
Some, again, may sally forth into physical 
existence with no particular object, just 
as one may take a casual stroll. 

But in all probability few, as immortal 
beings, are yet able to take birth and carry 
a scheme through after thinking it out in 
the discarnate condition. We must be, as 
immortals, like irresponsible children who 
are not able to take control of their own 
affairs. We set out, very likely, with 
some high purpose in our soul, but it 
never survives the waters of Lethe, and 
the ensuing incarnation is spent in idleness, 
in selfishness, in vain and trivial pursuits, 
in helping the work of some stronger and 
more responsible soul, in slavery to con- 
ventions — ^in anything whatever but the 
scheme laid down before birth. In other 
words, if the “ personal ” consciousness 
takes twenty odd years to reach the age of 
discretion, the larger “ individual ” may 
take as many or more millennia to do the 
same thing. 

And so it is that for the majority of 
human beings, that which we call " con- 
scipce ” is not always the still, smaU 
voice of the Higher Self, called by Madame 
Blavatsky The Voice of the Silence. It is, 
as often as not, simply the force of habits 
inherited from parents or formed in the 
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course of early training , it may be fear, 
pride, moral inertia or sheer stupidity 
masquerading as something immeasurably 
different in kind and in degree. Hence the 
necessity for rigorous purgation as a pre- 
liminary to all true mystical enlighten- 
ment. This purgation, it is said, involves 
the breaking (or rather, perhaps, the 
breaking in) of every conceivable mental 
habit. The first step is the conquering 
of vice, but later the virtues themselves 
must be subdued. Great care must be 
exercised at every stage of the process, lest 
haply we be found (with the best possible 
mtentions) to be fighting against God. 

It is probable that consciousness of the 
spiritual purpose, the will of the Higher 
Self, is seldom lost completely and in every 
form. The difficulty and complexity of 
the purposes which any soul is capable of 
carrying out in its earth-lives must depend 
largely upon the closeness with which it 
can keep in touch with them while im- 
mersed in the world of action. A very 
simple purpose might be achieved if the 
soul could be sure that during incarnation 
it would remember not to give way to one 
or two harmful tendencies and to devote 
itself broadly to certain kinds of work. On 
the other hand, a more complex purpose 
would need far closer touch between the 
Higher Self and the “ personality.” If 
this close union had been established in 
any particular case, and if false intuitions 
had been entirely purged away, we might 
be confronted with a human being whose 
actions would seem foolish or immoral at 
times, and quite inexplicable from the 
ordinary human standpoint, simply be- 
cause the purpose governing them would 
be altogether hidden from us, while he 
himself could give no explanation for 
reasons already made clear. Possibly this 
perfect union between what we have called 
the personal and the individual conscious- 
ness may have some connection with what 
is named symbolically the Second Birth ; 
if so, what has just been said may throw 
some light upon the words : 

“ The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou 
hearest the sound thereof, but cannot tell whence 
it cometh, and whither it goeth ; so is every 
one that is bom of the Spirit." 
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We have now developed the theory of 
reincarnation about as far as is possible 
within the limits of one article. Of course, 
the theme has been hardly more than in- 
troduced, for a long vista of problems sug- 
gest themselves and demand solution. 

It is abundantly clear that reincarnation 
cannot be treated as an isolated theory ; 
it is part and parcel of a whole system of 
thought whose ramifications lead into the 
most diverse subjects. That such a funda- 
mental process as the conception and 
execution of a purpose should fall naturall}^ 
into seven stages is a fact which may 
throw light upon the mystical meaning of 
the number seven, which recurs so con- 
stantly in mystical and occult symbols and 
treatises. It is also significant that the 
seven stages of the cycle of purpose should 
be related to four levels or orders of con- 
sciousness, and it would be interesting to 
work out their possible relation to the 
ancient symbols, Fire, Air, Water, Earth. 
Another question is as follows : To what 
extent are human souls able to communi- 
cate and interchange ideas with one 
another while enjoying the larger conscious- 
ness of the '' Ego,” and how far are they, 
in this condition, endowed with wisdom 
and purity? Is it only as personalities 
that we bear ill-will and imagine our true 
interests to be opposed, or is it possible for 
any to be predatory and unsocial even in 
his “ Causal ” consciousness ? 

In conclusion, it may be worth while to 
point out the value from the emotional 
standpoint of the view of reincarnation 
herein set forth, for those who reject re- 
incarnation often do so for reasons of the 
heart rather than of the intellect. It is 
customary to speak of the material world 
as though it were a battlefield, a prison, 
or at best the dear school kept by Dame 
Experience of copy-book fame. It is, no 
doubt, all of these things, but ideally it is 
something far greater, and will one day 
become so actually. It will become to us 
what materials are to the artist. Then 
shall each enter and re-enter the gates of 
birth, driven no longer by tanha, the thirst 
for sensation, but in freedom as “ a self- 
rolhng wheel,” in joy as a creator. 

F. S. Snell. 



The Four Elements : 

Earth— Air— F ire- Water 

By Eva M. Martin. 

(With Coloured Plate by Sybil Barham.) 

III. FIRE. 


F or the child who sees “ faces ” 
in the glowing coals ; for the 
grown man who offers up sacri- 
fice unto the bright, undying, 
shming, swift-horsed sun ” ; for 
the scientist who seeks to discover the 
secrets of the lightning ; for all humanity, 
indeed, fire has a compelling fascination. 
“ Playing with fire ’’ has ever been a 
favourite pastime of the human race. 
So fierce and beautiful a playmate can 
never be monotonous or dull, and the fact 
that there is always a spice of danger in 
the game serves only to increase its charm. 
No doubt it was partly fear that inspired 
the rites of the ancient fire-worshippers, 
their hearts being gripped by something 
of the same puzzled awe that looks out of 
the eyes of every earth-born puppy, when 
he learns through sad experience (like the 
immortal Pelleas) that ‘‘ fire is beneficent 
at a distance, but terrible when you come 
too near.” Fear, too, must have played 
a part in the feelings of those humans to 
whom Prometheus descended with that — 

spirit of rage and might , . . 

Whose arrows pierce the cloudy shields of 
dark." 

Surely awe must have been mingled 
with rapture in their songs of gratitude 
for so astonishing a gift. 

For fire is dual in nature, and in her 
lower aspect cannot but strike terror to 
the heart of man. Seen thus she is at 
once the fiercest and the most uncertain 


thmg in the world. She has something 
of the passionless cruelty of water, that 
will quench a man’s thirst (and perhaps 
save his life, incidentally) or stop his 
breath for ever, with equal indifference. 
Even so will fire, as long as man keeps her 
within bounds, warm his home, cook his 
food, and send the blood coursing more 
freely through his veins. But once let 
her escape his control, and the man who 
thought himself fire’s master finds that 
he is nothing but a negligible obstruction 
in her path, a mere straw to be shrivelled 
up and devoured without a thought. 
And her cruelty, though inhuman in its 
carelessness, is also a passionate cruelty. 
With what fury can she flare up out of 
earth, sending forth her messengers, the 
molten lava-streams, on their errands of 
destruction ! How swiftly can she glide 
over the heather and the grass, scorching 
them with her hot breath, flinging her 
bright arms around the trees, leaping 
from branch to branch and from forest 
to forest — and leaving behind her what 
black and hideous desolation ! 

Her insatiable greed, her eternal lust 
for food — this is what makes man to bow 
down and tremble before the power of 
fire. Yet for all her mighty and devouring 
strength, she has her moments of weakness, 
in which a puff of air or a cup of water can 
effectually conquer her. Indeed, at any 
time, fire, whether she be strong or weak, 
is dependent on air for her life. Deprived 
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of air, she cannot make even the feeblest 
struggle for existence ; can, in fact, do 
nought but perish miserably. 

She is a strange, wild, and contradictory 
being — this dual spirit of fire. The sound 
of her angry breathing, for instance, when 
she is let loose on the path of devastation, 
IS a sound fraught with unimaginable 
terrors. No words can describe the roar 
and the fury of it Yet there is in all the 
world no stillness like the stillness at the 
heart of a flame. Again, she is the de- 
stroyer of all things, good and bad alike, 
in the material universe ; but in the 
spiritual realms, where she exists smoke- 
less and sublimated, she is rather the 
separator of good from evil, and destroys 
nothing but waste matter. So that to 
say of any human soul that it has been 
through the fire ” means that from it all 
earthly dross has, through suffering, been 
purged away. For the way of purification 
by fire is the way of suffering. Purification 
by water is a cool and gentle process, a 
cleansing and renewing of the spiritual 
fountains. Purification by fire is a fierce 
ordeal, scathing and agonising, to be en- 
dured only by those who are rich in 
spiritual gold. Its dangers for the (Hterally) 
poor in spirit is that, once having under- 
gone it, they may find that they have 
nothing left. 

Fire is the symbol of passion. Not the 
changing hopes and longings that water 
typifies; not the spiritual aspirations of 
air; but the burning passion that soars 
like a flame towards the object of its 
desire, and takes no heed of obstacles. 

Adam lay a-dreammg beneath the Apple- 
Tree, 

The Angel of the Fire rose up, and not a word 
said he, 

But he wished a flame and made it, 

And m Adam's heart he laid it, 

Singmg : ' Fire, Fire, burning Fire » 

Stand up and reach your heart's desire ! ' 

(The Apple Blossom's set.)" 

Yet Adam, we are told, “ never reached 
his heart’s desire.” Perhaps the breath 
of the flame in his heart was so scorching 
that the Blossom withered away ere he 
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could grasp it. For the flame of human 
passion, alas, too often belongs to the Fire 
of Destruction rather than to the Fire of 
Purification. 

The true regenerative fire is the symbol 
of Life, as the sun is the symbol of the 
Creative Power that made the worlds 
and sustains them ; and in this, her higher 
aspect, fire inspires man with a wor- 
shipping adoration that surpasses fear. 
The still white liquid fire, source not only 
of heat but of light, that greatest of 
miracles--this is the fire before which 
man’s spirit prostrates itself in wordless 
ecstasy, this is the silent force that com- 
pels his worship — the fire that, ever burn- 
ing, yet consumeth not away. 

No wonder if primitive man greeted as 
his god — 

" the immortal Sun, 

Who, borne by heavenly steeds, his race doth 

run 

Unccmquerably, illuming the abodes 
Of mortal men and the eternal gods." 

No wonder if temples were raised to the 
mighty Sun-God, giver of life and light, 
or if the fire on the hearth became a 
sacred symbol akin to that inviolable 
flame which the vestal virgins tended 
night and day. Because of its intimate 
relationship with the daily life of man, 
fire has come to be looked upon as a 
common thing ; its wonder and beauty 
are forgotten, through sheer familiarity. 
Yet sometimes, when we watch the leap- 
ing, many-coloured flames, we, like our 
forefathers, may perhaps see in them the 
s5mibol, on the one hand, of an im- 
maculate purity, and, on the other, of an 
undying spiritual life. And it may come 
home to us that this truly is a god that we 
have made our house-mate — this radiant 
spirit whose dancing-ground is the whole 
universe, whose footsteps we can trace 
in the sun, the stars, the depths of the 
earth, the lightning, the meteor-flash, the 
flames that warm us, and the lamp that 
gives us light. 

Eva M. Martin. 


{To be continued.) 



The Master and the 
Scavenger 


(Adapted from 


By T. A. 


L ong, long ago, when the mighty 
Rishis mingled more among the 
men of India than they do 
A nowadays, a Great One once 
^ came to a Bengalese town to 
speak the message of the Gods. 

Among his hearers were four men : A 
philosopher, a poet, an astronomer, and 
the town's scavenger. And hearing the 
golden voice of the Messenger proclaim 
the steps of the Path, a great desire to 
tread it arose in the hearts of these four 
men. Accordingly, after the meeting was 
over, they went up to the Great One, 
prostrated themselves before Him, and 
asked to be accepted as His disciples. He 
told them that He would consider the 
matter, but that they would have to wait 
some seven years, and in the meantime 
prepare themselves to be ready to follow 
Him, when the call should come. Then 
He continued on His way to another part 
of the country. 

The scavenger returned to his home and 
to his daily task ; but the other three 
decided to retire from the busy life of the 
world, and to prepare themselves through 
contemplation and meditation. They 
wound up their worldly affairs, and took 
up their abode in a simple ashrama on top 
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of a hill overlooking a beautiful valley. 
Here they composed themselves to cross- 
legged meditation ; the astronomer gazing 
up towards sun, moon and stars and 
pondering on the immeasurable immensity ; 
the poet, listening to the scent-laden 
breezes and the thrills of the song-birds, 
and translatmg them into dithyrambic ver- 
bosity ; and the philosopher — ^looking at 
the tip of his nose — dreaming about the 
impermanency of the impermanent. 

At the end of a year the astronomer 
tilted his head just a little, and exclaimed : 

This is great ! " 

Another year passed by. Then the poet 
heaved a contented sigh and said : How 
marvellously magnificent ; how wonder- 
fully exquisite. This is truly grand I " 

^d one more year passed. Then the 
philosopher snored loud enough to wake 
himself up. “ Did I hear a cow some- 
where near ? " said he. The poet, who 
had a keen sense of humour, winked 
solemnly at the astronomer. “ It sounded 
to me Hke the roar of a lion," said he. 
The astronomer winked back, and re- 
marked : “I thought it was the trumpet- 
ing of an elephant." The philosopher, now 
fuUy awakened, noticed the wink of the 
astronomer, and understood. He got up 
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and said angrily : “ If I cannot have 
peace, I will go back into the world ” 
Then he picked up his few belongings and 
started for the trail. The poet looked at 
the astronomer. I wonder what is 
taking place in the city ? ” said he. 
“ Let’s go and find out,” replied the 
astronomer. They overtook their friend 
the philosopher, and the three went down 
into the valley together. 

Soon they arrived at a little temple by 
the roadside. There, seated on the grass 
and studymg a commentary on the 
Puranas, they saw a man whom they 
presently recognised as the scavenger. 

“ What are you doing here ? ” they de- 
manded. “ Following the Master who is 
just now in the temple,” he answered. 

But the seven years are not yet half 
over,” they said. “No, but when my son 
took over my work and I w^as free, the 
Master sent for me.” “ And how did you 
prepare yourself to follow him ^ ” they 
wondered. “ I got up every mommg as 
usual from a sound sleep, bathed myself, 
meditated a few minutes on how best to 


be of service and help to the people with 
whom I should come m contact, asked 
His blessing and help in keeping the city 
clean and healthy for my brothers, and 
then went about my daily labour. In the 
evenmg I took another bath, and — tired 
out from a hard day’s work — composed 
myself to sleep with the Master’s name on 
my lips and in my heart.” 

Just then the Rishi came out of the 
temple door and the three respectfully 
bowed down before Him. 

“ Let us depart, my son,” said He to 
the scavenger ; and the three wondered 
at the tenderness in His voice. “ May we 
not also follow Thee ? ” pleaded the Poet. 

The Master sadly shook his head, 
“ It would be useless. You are not ready 
yet ! ” said he. 

The philosopher, the poet and the 
astronomer looked after the two figures 
disappearing round a bend of the moun- 
tain trail ; then they slowly turned to- 
wards the city to continue their probation 
in the busy world. 

T A. Netland. 


THE THREE VISIONS. 


7, a dreamer of dreams, a seer of visions, 
saw in a trance the ages when man was not, 
and only birds and beasts dwelt on God's 
fair land. Suddenly, the heavens became 
dark and 1 heard the sound of rushing wings, 
and the angry screeching of infuriated birds. 
Looking up, I beheld, presently, a fierce con- 
flict between the vultures and the sparrows ; 
but the trance was quickly passing from me, 
so that I knew not which was the victor, 
nor which the vanquished. 

* * * * 

Before me lay a ruined and desolate 
country, where disease, starvation and grim 
death were companions of the living. I 
gazed on the scene with reverence and pity. 


and behold ! out of the smouldering ashes 
I saw a Phoenix arise — and the vision 
slowly faded. 

* * 

The third vision was of great beauty and 
filled me with ecstasy. Stillness, that 
heralds the dawn, brooded o'er the earth. 
As the shadows of night rolled away, and 
the sun shone forth in all its glory, there 
appeared unto me a dove, bearing in its 
beak a budding olive branch, and in the 
halo round about its head was written, in 
letters of gold, “ Amor vincit omnia ” — 
Love conquers all. 

Margaret Graham Findlay. 



Of Sorrow— its Cause 
and its Ceasing 

By K. M. G. 


T here is a subject at the 
present tune which touches 
the minds of a great many of 
us very closely. We cannot 
think of the horrors of the 
conflict in which so many nations are 
engaged without asking ourselves the 
reason for all this pain and suffering and 
its cause. The very thought of it would 
be unbearable to us, if through the dark- 
ness we were unable to discern the plan 
of a great design ; for, if we believed our- 
selves to be but the victims of blind 
chance, we should be overwhelmed with 
the misery of the evil that has befallen us. 

Looking backwards into the past we see 
that through the ages these same questions 
have been asked by troubled souls, who, 
roused from indifference by pain, knew no 
peace nor rest, until they found the 
answers ; for by enquiry into the cause 
of things, we are led to knowledge ; and 
this knowledge brings us peace. 

Now, long years ago, when the Lord 
Gautama Buddha still blessed the earth 
with His visible Presence, He taught that 
the First Truth is of Sorrow. Wherever 
we look we find its trace. The sorrow of 
separation, the parting of those who love, 
a parting hard indeed to bear, but not 
the bitterest of all, for that comes of 
severed ideals when the separation is of 


the spirit , and the one looks upward 
while the other clings to the things of 
earth. The torment of uncertainty, it 
meets us everyv^here. We may forget it 
for a moment, perhaps ; life may go 
smoothly for awhile when one near and 
dear is called to go forth into the silence 
of the unknown and the whole aspect of 
life changes. That sorrow is necessary 
for use at a certain stage we know, or, as it 
is expressed in one of the gnostic writings • 

" If thou hadst known how to suffer 

Thou wouldst have had the power not to 
suffer 

Know then suffering and thou shalt have 
the power not to sufer.”* 

implying that the knowledge is to be 
gained by personal experience alone. 

_ And we must always take into con- 
sideration the fact that through sorrow 
we learn many valuable lessons. How 
often we observe the healing power of a 
great grief, and many trace from a 
moment of deepest pam the turning point 
in their lives which led from sorrow to 
peace. Wrongs that have rankled are 
forgotten in its gloom, those who have 
drifted apart are re-united, and breaches 
are healed. 


♦ " Fragments of a Faith Forgotten,'' 
J.R. S.Mead. 



OF SORROW— ITS CAUSE AND ITS CEASING 


In the presence of death also there is 
frequently a sense of detachment from 
the cares of life, an isolation, when the 
soul withdraws into itself, and the world 
of the unseen seems more real and tangible 
than the visible universe without. There 
IS a feeling of intimacy — “ Surely through 
this hour I have lived before ? ” and those 
who endure such an experience acquire 
a sympathy which enriches the whole life. 

Therefore from this discipline we must 
not shrink, for by its means we come m 
touch with reality. 

Now the Blessed One said that the 
Second Truth is of Sorrow’s Cause, which 
IS Desire. 

In individuals this means that the self 
wants expansion. Moreover, in its growth 
the self is becoming conscious of its 
limitations ; the pleasures that formerly 
attracted it have lost their charm. It is 
becoming aware of the greater possibilities 
which he before it in the future, and this 
phase is generally marked by restlessness 
and discontent. 

The teachings of theosophy are a great 
help to us in the understanding of 
Sorrow’s Cause ; much that appears in- 
explicable becomes plain, when we study 
the laws of karma and re-incarnation ; 
and when we realise that we make our- 
selves a great deal of the sorrow that 
comes to us — and incidentally to those 
around us — ^we see also that much of it 
may be avoided for 

“ Who knoweth the cause of an act is 
half way to freedom.” * 

The occult law is that those who seek 
must find ; and he who earnestly and 
with singleness of heart sets out to seek 
the truth will always find the Way ; and 
thus, learning to know the Law, that 
knowledge brings us to the Third Noble 
Truth which is “ of Sorrow^’s Ceasing,” 
and to attain this w^e must conquer self , 
and this is the hardest lesson of all. How 
can we cease from Desire ? 

We who know so little of the Higher 
Self, who are so enmeshed by desires that 
we can scarcely disentangle the false from 

* ” Kim.” 
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the true, how shall it be ours to attain 
the unattainable ^ 

First our desires must change — ^we 
learn to look on life from a broader stand- 
point, to take longer views. 

The glory shed by Those who have 
trodden the Path m the past illumines 
the way. Perhaps we behold a vision of 
Sorrow’s Ceasing, the outer sounds of 
pam are stilled, and in a moment of 
infinite silence we realise that we are free. 

Rebellion comes. Half the sting is taken 
from pain when we see that it is only the 
result of some past act, and when we know 
the cause of things, we learn to bear our 
lot in life patiently. 

The soul has lived through many ex- 
periences, but it has not lived m vain. 
It would cease fiom evil for 

” Evil swells the debt to pay ; 

God delivers and acquits , 

Shun evil, follow good , hold sway 
Over the Self 

This IS the Way ” * 

In the outer life this may mean re- 
adjustment, the standard of conduct is 
raised ; we see that to gam the higher the 
lower must be sacrificed. We strive to 
fulfil our duties more perfectly , duty, 
not mchnation, becomes the watchword 
to all Beings, to render love which is most 
truly the fulfilling of the Law. We who 
owe so much — ^is there nothing we can do 
to pay the debt ? Action becomes no 
longer a chain to bind us to this earth, its 
bonds are loosened. Passion burns out. 

By strenuous endeavour we strengthen 
the wiU. We look within and by medita- 
tion gain new light on the problems of our 
daily life. We no longer regard our 
bodies as ourselves, we have acquired a 
sense of immortahty. We see it is for us 
to keep this body guarded from all stain 
of sin, to build it up so that it shall be 
both strong and sensitive, an instrument 
fit for service and obedient to our will. In 
order to do this we must feed it only on 
pure food ; no drugs that deaden, no 
spirits that inflame the senses must defile 
it. By stem self-disciplme we eradicate 
evil habits , and by the power of thought 

* The Ltght of Asia, by Sir Edwin Arnold. 
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we build upon the higher plains a fairer 
dwelling. We aspire to the Good, the 
True, and the Beautiful, and our souls 
become harmonised. 

But until we know definitely where we 
are going, it is impossible for us to make 
progress ; therefore, in the spiritual hfe, 
we are taught that direction is of the 
utmost value ; and m every life a moment 
■comes when this point has to be decided. 
It may be in a moment of storm, when the 
choice lies between honour and ease ; it 
may be in a moment of calm, when the 
conflicting claims of love and duty 
suddenly mtrude on us , but whatever the 
hour, if we choose unhesitatingly the 
Right, that Way, though it be the way of 
sorrow, alone will bring us peace. 

In the past we have sown the seeds of 
sorrow, and to-day we reap the fruit ; 
but for to-morrow’s reaping we will sow 
differently. Our vision is purified by 
tears. 

We catch a glimpse of a greater Law, 
the law of Love. 

Little by little we learn to obey that 
law. As the light of the inner vision 
becomes clearer we simplify our lives. 

We no longer wish to live for self. At 
first we may be uncertain, doubts may 


arise, sloth will delay our steps, but 
through the fires of purification we see 
far off the Way. 

Even Desire changes its aspect. 

We want to give, not to take ; to help, 
to work, with the great Plan, God’s Plan, 
no matter how feeble our efforts. 

Our love aspires to Him. We begin to 
find Him everywhere. 

Even m the darkness we are conscious 
of His Presence 

The Oneness of All, the glorious sense 
of Unity begins to dawn on us. We, too, 
are a part of His Life. 

As the Persian mystic truly said : 

" In His Love, the Heart hath hfe 
Longing for Him the soul 
Hath Victory.” 

even victory over the desires that are the 
cause of sorrow. 

* * si? 

And because of this burden of sorrow 
which presses so heavily on the world 
to-day there are some who, having known 
sorrow, look with eager and expectant 
hearts for the coming of One Who will 
show us also how to find the way that 
leads from sorrow to its Ceasing, and thus 
to Peace. 

K. M. G, 


AN INDIAN BOATMAN’S SONG. 


Take me acrosSf oh Beloved, 

As I cross this stream 
With the corn. 

I have gathered the corn of the field, 
But where is the corn of my heart ? 
Take me across ! 


Take me across, oh Beloved, 
Take me across the world. 

The Stream of L%fe, 

And he my Helmsman, 

Oh Master of many Crossings ! 
Take me across ! 


Translated by 

Mary Winchester Abbott. 








Living, as a Fine Art 

By L. A. Compton Rickett. 


^ S a metaphorical pleasantry 
it IS easy to speak of the daily 
/Jjk life becoming a work of art 
/ % But is such an idea anything 

^ more than mere euphemism ? 

In order that actions may in their com- 
bination become a “ thing of beauty it 
is necessary above ail that there be pro- 
portion. That action may be Art there 
must not only be a certain standard of 
excellence for each act, but there must be 
that justice between the actions which is ex- 
pressed as beauty, reason, fitness, cosmos. 

Perhaps it was a similar thought or 
feeling that made Oscar Wilde speak of 
Jesus Christ as being a great artist not 
pose, but poise. It may be that what 
Theosophists know as the Buddhic reason 
— t.e., the essential principle of rationality 
as against its specialisation as formal logic 
— corresponds to what the Greeks meant by 
sophrosyne. Prof. Taylor, in his “ Plato 
(Constable & Co.), touches on this word. 
He says ‘ — 

This last untranslatable term has 
been variously rendered into English by 
‘ temperance,' ‘ continence,' * self-con- 
trol ' ; equivalents which are all objec- 
tionable from the implication of painful 
self-restraint which they carry with them. 
Etymologically the nearest rendering 
would, perhaps, be healthy-mindedness. 
.... The uses of the word in Greek 
literature indicate that the quality for 
which it stood to Plato’s contemporaries 
was that moral gracefulness, beauty, sense 
of form and proportion which is the 
opposite of " insolence,' absence 


of moral good taste, and is inculcated 
by the traditional precept of Delphi, 
‘ nothing overmuch ’ . . . ‘ good form ' 

. . For complete virtue there must 
be perfect harmony in the execution of 
function by the various ' parts ’ of the 
soul." 

The suggested terms of Prof. Taylor 
imply also the sense of symmetry, spiritual 
perspective. A nice proportion keeps the 
mind balanced. It is unbalanced, un- 
hinged when it cannot freely swing so as 
to adjust irregularities. The artist in life 
must, therefore, before all things, possess 
perspective, proportion, poise. 

Now, the best balanced type is that 
which, in its initial stage, “ does nothmg 
in particular and does it very well ” ; 
whose profession first of all is to be merely 
a gentleman. Its characteristics are cul- 
ture, graciousness, ease, tact, reserve, 
self-possession. Until it has matured, it is 

Faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly 
null, 

Dead perfection." 

At a lower level it has that fatuity that 
made Aristophanes round on his own class, 
in '' The Frogs." * 

“ Gentleman ? That he is, 

There's nothing in his head but wine and 
wenches." 

The truth is that each type, being^ a 
specialisation of human nature, has its 
corresponding defects. 

The artistic temperament, while both 
subtle and rich in feeling, lacks back- 


* Trans., Gilbert Murray. 
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bone. It may be persevering as regards 
art, but outside that province there is a 
general laxity, and also a self-centredness, 
less obvious but more profound than 
aggressive pride. 

The naval and military type peculiarly 
possess courage, alertness, self-reliance, 
resource , the qualities necessary for prac- 
tical action rather than for thought and 
feeling. 

The scientist combines a noble self- 
suppression and perseverance with keen- 
ness of observation. The danger of such 
a life IS that the mind tends to become 
solely a clever mechanism for discovenng 
facts of a certain order ; it is wound up 
to work one way. 

The metaphysician, while he may wmg 
his high way like an albatross in the 
abstract world, is a slow goer on the 
ground. Life tiecomes to him merely a 
cognitive process, and he loses something 
of the “ natural touch.” Like an eminent 
member of his class, he is apt to regard 
society merely as a relaxation, even though 
he may not adopt the invention of the 
same sage and load his ears with wads 
of wool against feminine “ patter.” The 
man of thought gets out of touch with 
affairs, and the practical man lacks vision 

Thus we see that the balanced mind 
must not be colourless, and yet the classes 
of feeling, thought and action have each 
their common defects Normally ” we are 
rolled about like cylinders,” as Pythagoras 
is reputed to have said, against the ex- 
tremes of life, the pairs of opposites. Or, 
as Dr. McTaggart says, with reference to 
HegeFs philosophy, the mind's movement 
is that of a ship ” tacking.” 

The man who roars too loud for liberty 
in his youth snores with comatose Toryism 
in the after-dinner of his days. Haply he 
sees no more the promise of the prime 
because he is purblind with the cataract 
of age. 

Knowledge is light, says one voice ; 
in heat is spawned bigotry and murder 
and madness. 

Says another, we live by the enthusiasm 
of the Sun. The physicist says, “ Life is a 
fortuitous concourse of atoms permitting 
a permanent possibility of sensation.” 


While the Mystic may prefer to say that 
the soul is the Bird of Eternity that flies 
from God back to God. 

The Nominalist will say, if your abstract 
term is anything it is a class-label for a 
group of sensational experiences ; once 
take away the experiences and the term 
ceases to have significance. 

The Realist answers that experience is 
the example or sample of a transcendental 
truth that the abstract term stands for. 

The balanced mmd approaches all ex- 
tremes, not to select one and leave the 
others, but to weld together or synthesise 
both. This union of opposites is the prin- 
ciple of marriage that extends to all 
tlungs. 

It is good to have the stubborn pride of 
Alcibiades who, sitting in the road one 
day, had rather been run over than move ; 
good to have the enthusiasm compressed 
to the endurance-point of Simeon Stylites, 
freezing, burning, rotting on the top of his 
column for thirty years ; good to mingle 
with the madness of the corybant and the 
orgiast ; better still, like Socrates, out- 
drinking, out-reasoning his friends at the 
Banquet, to be able to accept life on all 
sides. 

We may admire the gorgeous power of 
the Roman Emperors ' Spinoza's life was 
the prayer of simplicity. 

To reach that justice in all things, which 
is the measure of an artist, we go best 
arrayed in the child-tunic of simplicity. 
But let us not mistake the outward sign 
for the inward grace. A well-known per- 
sonage on returnmg from big-game hunt- 
ing, some little time ago, advised us for 
the virility of the race to live on £1 a 
week and earn it. No mention was made 
as to how we were to shoot giraffes on this 
income. And yet, does not our philo- 
sopher, while failing to bring down his 
game on this occasion, succeed in grazing 
it with a flying shot ? 

Supposing we leave our lodgings for the 
wilds, and confront the elemental facts of 
nature, havmg to rescue our shirt from 
the hon instead of the laundry, shall we 
not begin to realise that the World had 
been too much with us — that the pressure 
of the must-be-done, ideas that make such 
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business in the brain, are after all a self- 
imposition ? Our important engagements 
that keep our running to and fro like the 
proverbial dog at the fair — a good game if 
we admit the make-believe. Supposmg 
something of the sort to be the case, what 
does the moral message resolve itself 
into ^ That we should prune our desires 
so that they be fewer and finer. But 
working from morning to night for a 
pittance is not necessarily the simple life. 
How much available cash does it leave us 
for decent housing, sufficient clothes, 
books, gifts ? Not to speak of that quietude 
and large leisure for self-realisation, perhaps 
the greatest boon of all in this or any 
other age. The gospel of a week 
springs rather from the kind of man that 
says “health is everything” — a twilight 
truth. 

True, the great teachers need little. 
Socrates, standing in the market-place 
“ button-holing ” people for high meta- 
physics, needed little. During a winter 
campaign he could walk bare-footed in 
the snow. When you are sound of body 
and overflowing in wisdom and love you 
may drink the ram of heaven and cleanse 
your shrift in the stream, and all things 
are yours to give ; but most of us need to 
acquire and be assisted to acquire. 

No, the lack of money will not give us 
spiritual freedom, and we must not blame 
the power of wealth for the luxuriance of 
our desires. A platitude when baldly 
stated, though often lost sight of. 

Is not the Adamic curse toil? The 
joyous soul of labour is daily murdered 
by the mechanical task. Simplicity, in- 
deed, belongs to spiritual freedom, but 
neither the possession nor the lack of 
money will give this. We must not be 
afraid to use our civilisation. Because 
we have burnt our fingers in the fire, 
we should be weak to deny ourselves its 
use. Back to Nature, but only back as 
the spiral curves. There must be no re- 
tracing of steps. The primitive simplicity 
of the herd still marks us as regards 
clothes. A uniform is worn and called 
fashion. If we consulted our individual 
taste as to what we should wear, we should 
not only be thought of as desiring “ to 
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call attention to ourselves,” but should be 
regarded, to say the least, as a “ little 
wanting.” In the beginning the mind 
acknowledges Coercion, the God without. 
Reason, the God within, imposes all the 
responsibility on the individual. The first 
is the pseudo-simplicity of uniformity, 
the second is the real simplicity of a 
pure nature. 

It is by this true simplicity, by the 
mmistry of simple things, that the 
spirit IS nourished. For such a one is the 
“ sunset- touch, a fiower-bell, a chorus- 
ending from Euripides.” In the stillness 
of midnight frost this sensibility moved 
Coleridge to feel that even the film 
flapping idly on his grate had dim sym- 
pathy with humanity. In the same way 
must the artist-in-life have the trained 
ear to catch the still small voice of things. 
He certainly does not live by bread alone, 
but by the 

“ Little nameless unremembered acts 

Of kmdness and of love 

That have no slight or trivial influence.” * 

Unremembered by the giver, perhaps, 
when hallowed by the recipient. 

Mr. Chesterton has coined a fine phrase, 
“ tremendous trifles ” ; trifles that are 
usually regarded as by-products of ex- 
perience, mere corollaries and parentheses. 
It may be the smell of tar as we hurry 
along, an organ suddenly striking-up, 
some lightest happening of long ago whose 
memory has such power to move our 
hearts. As I walk along the road my 
companion and I smell a bonfire ; he 
remarks that there is rubbish burning. 
Another tells me not of burning rubbish 
but the memorabilia of soul-life in that 
same smell, so that it becomes the pass- 
word for a meeting-place of spirit. 

Do you not know, gentle reader (as the 
old books call you), this precious scrap- 
book of the heart, too intimate it might 
almost seem to refer to ? The passionate 
tenderness that haunts the commonplace, 
the lacnmae rerum, the mexplicable tears 
of things. 

To the man of action who is not also a 
man of mystery the dwelling on such 

* Wordsworth. 
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trifles may seem unwholesome self- 
centredness. Yet it need not be. The 
innermost, by a law of compensation 
working for symmetry, becomes the outer- 
most “The egoism of Milton,” says 
Coleridge, “ is a revelation of spirit.” If 
the law were otherwise, Art could not 
exist. The deeper we plunge into the 
mystery of ourselves the nearer we shall 
come to those elemental commonplaces 
that are the creative feelings of life and 
make us the interpreters for the in- 
articulate. For instance, as we listen to 

" Break, break, break, 

At the foot of thy crags, O sea ! 

But the tender grace of a day that is dead 

Will never come back to me.” 

The personal grief of the poet loses itself 
in somethmg vaster, and while he is 
speaking his voice suddenly becomes the 
universal cry of humanity. Thus it is 
that Tennyson lit up the great common- 
places. The magic power of creation 
awakens to explicit self-consciousness 
what lay in an implicit dream unfocussed. 
Like the midwifery of Socrates those 
simple feelings of ours — at once intimate 
and vast — are brought to birth by the 
great artist, or by the “ touch of nature.” 
It is not a lucky chance and happy trick 
of the artist that we ourselves might have 
accomplished had we chosen. The great 
work, the finished product is always simple. 

May it not be that Reality hides 
itself in a like veil of simplicity, and that 
to see it is to feel that we have known it 
from everlasting ? 

This fusing of the innermost and the 
outermost is an aspect of the principle 
that is said to unite the individual with 
the universal. The greater the individu- 
ality the more widely its life can be ac- 
cepted and shared and become the life of 
mankind. The higher we ascend, the 


broader our vision ^schylus and Plato 
ascend high, and see something of the 
map of life. The Buddha and Christ 
ascend higher and see so far that their 
lives fashion epochs. 

Individuality may be likened to the 
focus of a burning-glass, in whose single 
point when sufficiently sharp there springs 
into flame the universal light containing 
the entire spectrum of sympathies. Sim- 
plicity leads to catholicity. The true sim- 
phcity is not in Spinoza's humble polishing 
of glasses, but in the single-mindedness of 
his devotion, in his being “ God-in- 
toxicated.” To grow cabbages and wear 
a tweed suit avails no more than circum- 
cision. Back to Nature must be that 
love of simple things that finds the magic 
in the commonplace. To have the dis- 
cernment and steadfastness that “sees 
life steadily and sees it whole ” is to have 
acquired that sheaving power that reveals 
the beauty of wholeness — symmetry. 

Therefore, like John Gilpin, we get down 
where we got up. To make action Art is 
to perform the deed so that it shall be 
comely in its true perspective, which is 
its spiritual perspective, the deed viewed 
from our ideal coign of vantage. 

Wh.d.t might not be said on being the 
Artist in life ? To have the wit to laugh 
where now w^e are solemnly annoyed ; to 
have sufficient sense of fitness to “ tune- 
up ” the nature all round, and make our 
actions clean-cut. 

The beauty that lies in wholeness is 
symmetry. To worship in the beauty of 
wholeness is to have been led by the 
grace sophrosyne to the vision of the all- 
embracing symmetry that we believe 
when we shaU see there is no beauty that 
we shall desire. 

L. A. Compton Rickett. 



Systems of Meditation 

VII. Medixval Contemplative Prayer. 

By W. Loftus Hare. 

[The two arhcles immediately 'preceding the present one have been occupied with Christian 
Prayer in many of its earlier phases. Mr. Hare now resumes the subject at a point 
where Neoplatonism and Christianity unite into one stream. It was the author’s 
intention to include a study of Quietism in the present article, but that has not been 
found practicable ; the next article will take notice of that important movement.] 


1. Introduction. 


L imitation of space makes 
it necessary that I should 
concentrate into the present 
j article a great deal of material 
gathered from the very wide 
area of the “ middle ages ” in illustration 
of my theme ; I therefore think it will be 
useful to my readers to print on this page 
a table of the men who may be regarded 
as the representatives of that form of 
mysticism m which the practice of con- 
templative prayer was to be found. The 
list is a parallel of Neoplatonists and 
Christians, and extends from Plotinus to 
Thomas Aquinas. 

The present article may be regarded as 
a continuation of our studies from the 
point left off in the fourth of the series, 
namely Greek Contemplation, while the two 
articles intervening, V. and VL, were 
digressions in the direction of original and 
ascetic Christian prayer. We shall now 
find, perhaps to the surprise of some of 
our readers, that the main line of develop- 
ment of mediaeval Christian meditation is 
undoubtedly a continuation of the Greek 
rather than the Judea-Christian system. 


A D. Neoplatomsis. ChnsHans. 

270 Plotmus (Alexandrine 
School). 

305 Porphyrins. 

330 lambhchus (S3n:ian 
School) 

430 

433 Plutarch (Athenian 
School). 

485 Proclus (Byzantine 
School) 

512 
515 

526 Boethius of Rome. 

529 The Schools of Philosophy suppressed by 
Justinian 

850 Scotus Engena. 

1130 Bernard of Clairvaux 

1140 Hugo St. Victor. 

Richard St. Victor. 

1250 Albertus Magnus. 

1274 Thomas Aquinas. 


Augustine, 


j{>si?ttdo-Hiero theus - 
^sewdo-Dionysius . 


True, Christ and His apostles con- 
tinue to be the inspiring and authorita- 
tive forces of this development, but its 
form and its terms are derived from 
Greek thought, which was never aban- 
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doned. The Greek and many of the 
Latin Fathers of the Church were saturated 
with Plato , some were contemporaries of 
Plotinus and his successors. Indeed, in 
philosophical circles it is doubtful if 
Christianity would have survived if it 
had not been allied with the best Neo- 
platonic thought. Augustine himself was 
thoroughly versed in all the best Greek 
philosophy, while the writings attributed 
to Dionysius the Areopa^te—so remark- 
ably influential in Christian mysticism — 
were Neoplatonic in every syllable. In 
the ninth century Joannes Scotus Erigena 
translated them into Latin and drew them 
into the bosom of the Christian Church, 
together with many of the teachings of 
Plotinus. The Theological Faculty at 
Paris was, in this sense, heterodox to the 
core, and when Albertus Magnus, one 
of the most remarkable scholars of 
the middle ages, introduced Aristotle, 
Europe had a double dose of Hellenic 
thought. The greatest Catholic doctor, 
Thomas Aquinas, in spite of the use 
he made of Aristotle, was at heart a 
Neoplatonist. 


IL Neoplatonic Influences. 

I shall now quote a few illustrative 
extracts from the later successors of 
Plotinus, and shall ask my readers to 
notice their striking similarity to de- 
clarations of Christian mystics who will 
be referred to in the present and future 
articles. 

lamblichus — connected by certain 
Theosophical tradition with ‘‘ the Master 
Hilarion — ^was the leader of the Syrian 
School of Platonic philosophy; he was 
very learned in what was then called 
“ Theurgy " or divine science, and has 
left us a book dealing with “The Mys- 
teries of the Egyptians and Assyrians ” , 
from it I make my first extract which 
affirms the eternal connection of the soul 
with God and that the knowledge of Him 
IS the awakening to that connection. 
There are long passages about prayer as 
a means of divine communion, but I do 
not quote them now. He says * — 


OF THE STAR 

In the first place you say " it must be granted 
that there are Gods " 

It IS not right to speak thus on this subject, 
for an inborn knowledge of the Gods is co- 
existent with our very being, and this kind of 
knowledge is superior to all deliberate choice 
and judgment ; it subsists prior to the processes 
of reason and demonstration. 

But mdeed, if we must speak accurately, the 
contact with divinity is not “ knowledge " ; for 
knowledge imphes a separation or otherness (of 
subject and object) ; but prior to knowledge — 
as one thing knows another — is the uniform 
connection of the soul with divinity. It is 
dependent upon the Gods , it is spontaneous 
and inseparable from them. 

Hence it is not proper " to grant that there 
are Gods,” as if it might not be granted, nor to 
admit it as doubtful. 

Nor are we worthy thus to explore this 
knowledge as if we had sufficient authority to 
approve or reject it ; for we are comprehended 
in it, or rather, we are filled by it and we possess 
the very thing by which our essence is charac- 
terised m this knowing the Gods. So also the 
human soul is conjoined to the Gods by a 
” knowledge,” not gamed through conjecture, 
or opinion or a syllogistic process, all which 
ongmate m Time which controls them, but by 
the pure and faultless intuitions which the soul 
received m Eternity from the Gods in virtue ot 
being conjoined with them. 

{Mysteries of Egyptians^ Ch i ) 

This Platonic idea of the soul being 
rooted in the divine runs through the whole 
of the Neoplatonic wntings, and is the 
philosophical ground of all Christian 
mystical prayer. If the universe were 
not a system and if life were not on its 
innermost side owe, then there would be 
no means whereby the soul and God 
could commune; but unity makes that 
possibility — such would seem to be the 
general conception , and we meet it in 
the voluminous writings of Proclus of 
Byzantium. I shall mention first certain 
of the propositions which he demon- 
strates in his “ Elements of Theology.” 

Every soul is indestructible, and incorruptible. 

Every soul is both life and vital 

Every soul is self-vital. 

Every soul ranks among the number of truly 
existing bemgs, and is the first of generated 
natures. 

Every soul subsists proximately from Spirit. 

Every soul contains all the forms which Spirit 
pnmarily possesses. 

Every soul is all thmgs. . . . 

Every soul is an essence vital and gnostic, and 
a Me essential and gnostic ; and is know- 
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ledge^ essence and life All things likewise 
subsist m it at once, the essential, the vital, 
the gnostic ; all things are in all, but each 
IS separate from the rest, 

— {Stx Books of Proclus^ pp. 423-441) 

The mode of realization of the unity and 
identity here referred to is by concentra- 
tion, as the following passage makes clear : — 
For the soul contracting herself wholly into a 
union with herself, and into the centre of uni- 
versal life, and removing the multitude of all- 
vanous powers, ascends into the highest place 
of speculation, from whence she will survey the 
nature of beings. For if she looks back upon 
things posteiior to her essence, she will perceive 
nothing but the shadows and resemblances of 
beings, but if she returns into herself she will 
evolve there her own essence, and the reasons 
she contains. And at first, indeed, she will, as 
it were, only behold herself ; but when by her 
knowledge she penetrates more profoundly m 
her investigations, she will find spint seated m 
her essence, and the universal order of beings ; 
but when she advances into the more intenor 
recesses ot herself, and, as it were, mto the 
sanctuary of the soul, she will be enabled to 
contemplate, with her eyes closed to corporeal 
vision, the genus of the gods and the umties of 
beings. For all things reside in us, after a 
manner correspondent to the nature of the soul ; 
and on this account we are naturally enabled to 
know all things by exciting our inherent powers 
and images of whatever exists 

— {Proclus, Platonic Theology , p. 7 ) 

III. Syrian Mysticism. 

At this point it is necessary to turn our 
eyes to the Syrian mystic, Stephen Bar 
Sudaili, a monk of Edessa, who journeyed 
in Egypt, and was resident in Jerusalem 
in 512 A.D. Fundamentally the philo- 
sophy of this school of Oriental Christians 
was Brahmanism mixed with elements of 
Jewish allegory, Gnosticism, Manichean- 
ism and Neoplatonism. It taught the 
emanation of a spiritual and a material 
universe from primordial essence ; it 
taught the outward and downward evolu- 
tion and its upward involution — the doc- 
trine of the pralaya. There were three 
w^orld periods, the present which is evil 
and is characterised by motion, the second, 
which is the period of rest, or the pro- 
gressive union with Christ, the third is the 
period of fusion of all things in the 
Absolute. This is strongly reminiscent of 
the tliree gunas, Tamas, Rajas and Sattva 
The work of Sudaili, who was attacked 
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severely for his heresies, was ascribed by 
him to Hierotheus, the convert of St. Paul, 
and gained considerable influence. A 
member of the same school, at a later 
date, composed a series of works alleged 
to have been written by Dionysius the 
Areopagite, the disciple of Hierotheus and 
the hearer of St. Paul. These works are 
typical of the strong Oriental admixture 
which found its way into Christianity 
through their means, and there need be no 
doubt that they represent not isolated 
teachers, but a considerable body of 
opinion I shall now quote a few ex- 
tracts in illustration of our theme.’*' 

To me it seems right to speak without words, 
and to understand without knowledge, that 
which IS above words and knowledge ; this I 
apprehend to be nothing but the mysterious 
silence and mystical quiet which destroys con- 
sciousness and dissolves forms. Seek, therefore, 
silently and mystically that perfect and primi- 
tive union with the Arch-Good. 

— {Hierotheus^ Book 11 .) 

The mystical journey of the soul is 
epically descnbed, in language that sur- 
passes the revelation of European monks, 
as The Ascent of the Mind.” 

Now the end of the labour of minds is this 
glorious ascent, for God does not wish that 
minds should fall but to bnng them back to 
himself. Those who desire to rise must unite 
the Good Nature in them with its essence . . 
When the mind ascends, the body is as if dead 
and the soul is absorbed m the imnd which is 
carried up and becomes oblivious of everything 
on earth 

—^{Book II.) 

.... Now does it comprehend the true 
theory of Essence — that it fills the whole 
universe — . . . The mind approaches and 
unites itself unto the luminous essence, and 
looks above and below, the length and the 
breadth, and encloses in itself everything. It 
will now no longer ascend or descend, for it is 
all containing 

—{Book IV.) 

IV. Pseudo-Dionysius. 

Pseudo-Dionysius, to whom we now 
turn, is clearly a theologian and a priest, 
whereas his master, Sudaili, was a monk 


* The Book of the Holy Hierotheus on the 
Hidden Mysteries of the House of God has been 
partially translated by A. L. Frothingham, 
Jun. (Leyden, E. T. Brill.) 
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and a seer, one who claimed to have 
gained absorption. Dionysius, however, 
is quite as Vedantic as his assumed master 
in his conception of God. He writes : — 

Yea, they also say that He is in minds, and m 
souls, and m bodies, and in heaven and m earth, 
and at once, the same in the same — ^in the world 
— around the world — above the world — super- 
celestial, super-essential, sun, star — fire — ^water 
— spirit — dew — cloud — self — hewn stone and 
rock — all things existing — and yet not one of 
thmgs e.xisting. 

{On Divine Names, /., vi.) 

The approach to the All Good is by means 
of prayer. 

For we must be first raised up to It, as source 
of good, by our prayers ; and by a nearer ap- 
proach to It, be mitiated as to the all good gifts 
which are established around It For It is 
indeed present to all, but all are not present to 
It But then, when we have invoked It, by 
all pure prayers and unpolluted mind, and by 
our aptitude towards Divine Union, we also are 
present to It. For, It is not in a place, so that 
It should be absent from a particular place, or 
should pass from one to another. . . . Let us, 
then, elevate our very selves by our prayers to 
the lugher ascent of the Divine and good rays. 
.... Wherefore we must begin with prayer, 
not as though we ourselves were drawing the 
power, which is everywhere and nowhere 
present, but as, by our godly reminiscences and 
mvocations, conductmg ourselves to, and making 
ourselves one, with it 

—{Book III,, i) 

In taking leave of this interesting 
author it is important to note that he, a 
Christian Priest, affirms ‘‘ that this is the 
purpose of our ecclesiastical hierarchy, 
VIZ., our assimilation and union with God, 
as far as attainable ’’ — phrase taken 
bodily from Plato’s Theceteius. In pass- 
ing, I cannot refrain from remarking that 
the suppression of the Schools of Greek 
Philosophy by Justinian in 529 may have 
had as a partial motive the desire to stop 
the invasion of foreign doctrine into the 
body of Christianity, an invasion to which 
the books I have quoted testify. 


V. St, Bernard of Clairvaux. 

I shall not follow the course of mystical 
contemplative prayer into the byways of 
heterodoxy — Scotus Erigena and his 
school— but shall now deal at some length 


with St. Bernard of Clairvaux, who, from 
his opposition to Scholasticism, may be 
regarded as the most notable type of 
devotional mysticism in the middle ages. 

St. Bernard was the Abbot of Clairvaux 
for a period of years dating from 1115 to 
1153. During a life of extraordinary ful- 
ness, he conducted a voluminous corre- 
spondence and preached innumerable ser- 
mons. He is the author of a work en- 
titled De Consideraiione, from which I 
shall quote passages illustrative of Me- 
diaeval Contemplative Prayer, both as to 
its theory and its practice. 

The good abbot writes freely with 
energy and charm, and although he seldom 
linoits himself entirely to the matter in 
hand, yet his writings have the merit of 
order and division which go to help the 
reader to a clear grasp of the author’s 
meaning. 

It may be well to indicate at once the 
scope of the quotations from De Con- 
sideraiione and The Sermons. They are 
the merest fraction of writings on the 
whole range of theology, exegesis, church 
government, morality, and spiritual ex- 
penence ; but from them will be gleaned 
sufficient to show the saint’s teaching on 
prayer. Prayer is part of, or the fruit 
of, wffiat he calls Consideration.” Now, 
Consideration with him is a sustained 
enquiry or examination into a subject ; 
the subject may be a mundane matter, or 
an ecclesiastical matter, a question of 
morality, or Biblical interpretation. It 
may be oneself, one’s character. Heaven 
or the Deity ; and the higher the subject 
matter, the nearer does the method of 
examination assume the nature of prayer. 
The mental process is therefore somewhat 
as follows : — 

I. Choice of subject matter, 

e.^., material afiairs, as subservient to one’s 
welfare ; 

or one's true welfare , 
or one’s self or salvaUon ; 
or God. 

2 Consideration of the subject matter, 

i.e , examination or enquiry conducted by 
observation and ratiocination. 

3. Meditation point by point, upon each 
aspect of the subject matter, leadmg to 

4. Contemplation, complete understanding or 
vision face to face. 



SrSTEMS OF MEDITATION 


If the subject matter be God (as m the 
case of prayer) the “ considerer ’’ is carried 
up stage by stage by means of opinion, 
faith and understanding until he attains 
through meditation and contemplation, to 

5. Ecstasy, or Rapture. This is the final and 
blissful fruit of prayer, not tasted by many. 

The passages which follow will now 
sufficiently explain themselves. 


VL Consideration Purifies the Mind. 

What “ consideration ” does firstly is to punfy 
the very source whence it anses, I mean the 
mind. Then it governs the passions, directs 
the actions, corrects excesses, regulates the 
morals, establishes good order and honesty in 
one’s life. It gives a perfect knowledge of 
things human and divme ; brings into order 
that which was confused, brings together what 
was scattered. It penetrates into the most 
hidden things, seeks out carefully the true, 
examines the probable, and discovers what is 
pretended or disguised 

Consideration regulates for itself the things 
which it should do, and recalls those which it has 
done, so that nothing may remain m the mind, 
either not corrected or needing correction. 

— {De Consider aUone, I., vu ) 

I beg you then to examine carefully what I 
understand by the word consideration , for I do 
not assert that it is everywhere the same thing 
as contemplation, especially as the latter consists 
properly in (the) certainty (of things), the former 
in the search after things (enquiry, examina- 
tion). So that, m that sense, one can define 
contemplation by saying that it is a true and 
certain vision of something by the mind, or an 
assured and undoubted conception of the truth ; 
and that consideration is thought applied to 
research, or an application of the mind seeking 
for trutii, although often the two are taken 
without distinction one for the other. 

— {De Consid., //., ii ) 

This is what I beg you to notice, with all the 
intelligence of a mind so enlightened as yours. 
Your consideration moves away from its proper 
object, every time that it turns from divine 
things to fix itself on terrestrial things . . . 
But if they (terrestrial things) are only taken up 
as means necessary for inquiring into the 
divine, it is certain that consideration is not 
moving away from its proper object, but follow- 
ing the nght path. And truly, that is the most 
sublime and most excellent use of present 
things, since, according to St. Paul, " what is 
invisible in God becomes visible by the knowledge 
of the things that have been made.” 

Such IS the heavenly creature, who has always 
before him the mirror in which he sees all things 
clearly : he sees the Word [Verbum, Logos), and 
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in the Word all things made by Him. So that 
he has no need to borrow from created things 
the knowledge of their Creator since he sees 
them m a place where they are, in a more 
excellent manner than in themselves (their 
appearances) Whence it comes also, that he 
makes no use for this purpose of the agency of 
the bodily senses, taking the place of the senses 
himself, and drawing his knowledge from him- 
self That IS indeed an excellent method of 
knowledge, to need only oneself without the 
help of any other to see whatever we please. . 

It will be then, as St. John says, " that men 
will be taught of God,” and that, without the 
agency of any creature, they will be blessed in 
the possession of God alone This will mean a 
return to their native land, to have passed from 
the country of the body into the region of the 
spirit, which is not other than God Himself, 
supreme Spirit and the supreme dwelling of 
blessed spirits 

—{De Consid., V., i.) 

A point made by the abbot is worth 
noting ; it has occurred in other systems 
of thought already referred to, and will 
doubtless find itself developed later on. 
This means of approach ” is for exiles, 
not for Citizens , but when they have re- 
turned to their true spiritual state, it has 
served its purpose, and is abandoned for 
the ineffable joys of contemplation. But 
the Ladder of Perfection '' begins at the 
lowest steps, and these are not to be 
despised. 

Now the greatest man of all is he who, dis- 
daining the use of things and of the bodily 
senses, as far as is possible to human weakness, 
has formed the habit of flying away, so to speak, 
by contemplation, towards celestial things, not 
nsing towards them by degrees, but by un- 
expected and surprising transports. It is of 
this last kind that were, as I think, those rap- 
tures of St Paul. I call them raptures, and not 
gradual exaltations, since he himself testified 
that he was caught up, and not that he rose 
(of his own will) ; whence it comes that he made 
use of this expression ' ” We have been carried 
up to God in spirit.” 

— {De Consid., F , ii.) 


VII. Ecstasy and Desolation. 

In order that we may judge of the nature 
of that “ assured and evident knowledge,” 
which has God for its object, “ beholding 
in His perfection unveiled,” the following 
extracts are made from St. Bernardos 
sermons. They illustrate personal ex- 
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periences which we may fairly assume to 
be the basis of his theological disquisitions. 
They represent the final blossoms of Con- 
sideration directed towards God; and 
they seem to confirm the thought that so 
long as God is conceived of as an object 
He cannot be known at all, but only 
thought of in faith. True knowledge 
of God only comes when subject 
object are mystically merged in union. 
Even then Bernard’s words must_ be 
regarded as faint records of reminis- 
cences impossible to define. 

The Excellency of the Vision of God — But be 
most careful not to allow yourself to think that 
there is anything imaginary, on the one hand, 
or corporeal, on the other hand, in this minghng 
of the Word (Logos) with the soul. ... I go 
on to express in what words I am able, the 
absorption of a pure soul into God,^ or the 
hallowed and blessed descent of God into the 
soul, companng spiritual things with spiritual 
That union then is made in spirit, because God 
IS spint. . . . For He is the Word ; He does 
not sound in the ears, but penetrates the heart ; 
He is not full of words, but full of power ; nor 
does He come to the ears as with a sound, but 
to the afections with sweetness inefiable. 

Even m this present life He appears to whom 
He wills, but m the manner He wills, not as 
He is. 

— [Seym. Cant., xxxi., 6.) 

Of that Ecstasy which is called Contemplation* 
— I may then, without absurdity, caU that 
ecstasy of the soul death ; but it is a death 
which, far from depriving her of life, dehvers her 
from the snares which are dangerous to life. 
For in this life we proceed in the midst of snares, 
and the soul is delivered from the fear of these, 
whenever it is, so to speak, ravished out of 
itself by intense and holy thoughts, provided 
that it IS separated from, and elevated above 
itself to such a degree as to transcend its usual 
habit of thinking. , . . For when the soul is 
in that state, it ceases not, indeed, to have life, 
but to have consciousness of its hfe, and there- 
fore it does not feel any temptations. . . . 
Would that I might thus die often! . . 
Good indeed is that death which does not take 
away life, but only changes it into a better 
form ; which does not stake down the body, 
but elevates the soul. 

.so that, departing from the remem- 
brance of things present, and being divested not 
only of the desire for, but also of the haunting 
ideas and images of things corporeal and in- 
ferior, it may enter mto pure relations with 
those in which is the image and hkeness of 
purity. Of this nature, reconsider, is the ecstasy 


in which contemplation wholly or principally 
consists. For to be, while still living, delivered 
from the power of desires for things matenal, 
IS a degree of human virtue, but to be brought 
out of the sphere of material forms and ideas is 
a privilege of angelic purity . . Blessed is 

he who can say : Lo, I have fled far away and 
abode in solitude ^ 

— [Seym Cant., hi., 4, 5 ) 

The Visitation of the Word (Logos) . — I confess 
then, though I say it in my foohshness, that the 
Word has visited me, and very often But 
although He has frequently entered my soul, 
I have never at any time been sensible of the 
precise moment of His coming I have felt that 
He was present I remember that He has been 
present with me , I have sometimes been able 
even to have a presentiment that He would 
come, but never to feel His coming nor His 
departure . . . It is not by the eyes . . . 
nor by the ears . . . nor by the mouth . 
but with the mind that He is blended. By what 
avenue, then, has He entered ^ Or perhaps the 
fact may be that he has not entered at all, nor, 
indeed, come at all from outside. For not one 
of these things belongs to outside. ... I 
have ascended higher than myself, and lo, I 
have found the Word above me still . . and 

yet I have found Him at still a lower depth. If 
I have looked without myself, I have found that 
He IS beyond that which is outside of me, or if 
within He was at an inner depth still. And 
thus I have learned the truth of the words I 
have read : In Him we live and move and have 
our being. 

— [Seym. Cant Ixxxiv., 5, 6.) 
There is a phase of religious experience 
which the Catholic mystics often refer to 
under various terms-^arkness, dryness, 
desolation. It is a time when the aspirant 
is deprived of that benediction which is 
his spiritual food ; it occurs from various 
causes, but they are not always known. 
St. Bernard describes his desolation in 
the following beautiful words — 

But when the Word withdrew Himself, all 
these spintual powers and faculties (described 
m par 6) began to droop and languish, as if the 
fire had been ivithdrawn from a bubbhng pot ; 
and this is to me a sign of His departure. Then 
my soul is necessanly sad and depressed until 
He shall return . . And as often as He 
shall leave me, so often shall He be called back 
by my voice ; nor will I cease to send after Him 
my cnes as He departs, expressing my ardent 
desire that He should return, and that He 
should restore to me the joy of His salvation, the 
life-givmg presence of Himself. 

W. Loftus Hare. 


(The next article will deal with German Mysticism and Quietism ) 
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Our Attitude Towards 
Disease 


By E. Horsler. 


D espite the great progress 
admittedly made on multi- 
farious subjects to-day in the 
search for Truth, we are, m 
the estimation of the writer, 
on one subject, strangely backward in our 
apprehension of the Truth in its relation 
to that subject. 

When the same is boldly stated to be 
Disease, or, our attitude towards Disease, 
many, doubtless, may feel bound to dis- 
agree. The grounds for such disagree- 
ment are clearly recognised. 

In face of recent discoveries in the realm 
of medical science, of the endless stream of 
literature, of the patient years of applica- 
ton by master minds to this aU-engrossing 
theme and its results — the end of aU this 
being one of the noblest aims of mankind 
-—■the lessening of suf ering, the lightening 
of woe in this pain-ridden world— in face 
of all this to declare ourselves as strangely 
backward on the subject and lackmg the 
clear common-sense most of us endeavour 
to bring to the study of all aspects of the 
Truth, needs some measure of courage ; 
but most of all, is necessary a very clear 
conviction as to the truth of the view 
herewith presented — Our attitude to- 
wards Disease needs readjustment. Our 


attitude, you will note. We must alter 
our view-point — that is all — ^in approach- 
ing it. 

In just that quarter where we might 
have been sure it would appear comes at 
last a sign, by some, long expected. 

A sign of the times, indeed, adding one 
more point of radiance to that “ Star m 
the East ” to which some of us are 
looking. 

In the Herald of the Star, Feb. 11th, 
1914, p. 119 (Notes and Comments) occurs 
the following : — “ That what we call 
Disease is really a beneficent and not a 
maleficent agency, being simply the 
effort of a natural Health to expel from 
the system substances which have no 
nght to be there, is the view of many 
enhghtened medical thinkers of to-day. 

And again, in Dec. 11th, 1914 number 
of the Herald of the Star, we find, in a 
strong article on “ The Art of Medicine in 
the Past and the Future,” by Dr. Michael 
Larsew, that the writer speaks of Disease 
in somewhat unusual terms. Under 

Disease the Life-giver ” as a heading, he 
says : — “ What generally is called Disease 
is, however, really the curing process, the 
cleaiing-out which ought to be greeted 
with joy.” This, however, as a rule, is 
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not the case, because the process is always 
connected with pain and discomfort of 
varied character. 

Any who are Theosophically inclined are 
familiar, in the course of their study, with 
the emphasis given to the possession of a 
healthy body , bothfor the purposes of certain 
strenuous preparation necessary in order 
to make possible certain future stages of 
spiritual progress, and as instruments of 
service 

We are also famihar with the pro- 
minence given to physical suffering as a 
means of Karma. These subjects have 
received more or less attention from the 
earnest student. 

Attention may have been drawn through 
the application of thought to one fact 
which stands out clearly in connection 
with the above, viz., the continued pre- 
sence of certain Diseases apparently un- 
checked, unmastered by the ablest of our 
medical men. Their utter inability to 
promote a certain cure, in spite of endless 
remedies, endless appliances, and appa- 
rently endless theories. 

Yet still the Karmic burden lies heavy 
on the race. Philanthropy is rife, Bene- 
volence astir ; hospitals abound ; means for 
the alleviation of distress are multiplied on 
every hand. What, then, do we lack ? 
What are we awaitmg ? When is a comer 
of the heavy pall of suffering to be lifted ^ 
These are questions we must searchingly 
ask ourselves and endeavour to answer. 

Christian Science has made an attempt, 
and presents us with a set of theories by 
way of answer, acceptable m part, but 
rejected as a whole by many. The 
question we must fairly deal with is this : 
Are we intended to reach that stage of 
physical perfection and absence of Disease 
towards which, as a race, we are striving — 
by means of approved remedies solely and 
entirely? Or, is it to be, as in our 
spiritual progress, clearly laid down by 
qualified teachers, a matter of inward 
adaptation and striving, eventually lead- 
ing to mastery and the subjecting of the 
lower to the higher. 

If this is the way we must come toward 
the Clear Light of Day on the road to 
Health. How may it be achieved ? For, 


while clearly recognising suffering in its 
Karmic relation, we also realise it to be a 
duty to ourselves and to others to obtain any 
justifiable help in the bearing or even the 
quickening of such Karma, so fitting our- 
selves the more quickly to assist mankind. 

We must assume, then, that we are not 
intended to remain at that stage when 
we are at the mercy of this or that remedy 
— of any or every opinion as to whether 
or not certain ills that the flesh is heir to 
are to remain incurable. 

We are to master these ills, not by 
ignoring — ^but by accepting them m their 
true relation to us. 

Like all efforts, this can be done only 
through and by the aid of knowledge. 

How much or how little outside aid is 
to be accepted in the mastery must be a 
matter for the individual to decide, ac- 
cording to his own stage of progress. 

The simplest illustration of this some- 
what altered view-point occurs from a 
borrowed simile. In all our most accepted 
teachings we are confronted with the idea 
of evolution and progress as an upward 
ascent A ladder bemg the favourite 
figure or object used as illustrative of that 
upward climbing — and all of us at different 
stages on the ladder — an endless procession 
of pilgrims. 

Just in this way may we adopt the 
simile, for evolution is as truly a law in the 
Physical — ^in its relation to Health — ^as in 
the Spiritual realm. 

Just as a child is bom on a certain rung, 
or at a certain stage of the Ladder of 
evolution m the higher sense, so is a child 
born with regard to the Health Ladder. 

When we have finished certain stages of 
our course we may assume that we shall 
possess perfectly healthy bodies from a 
Health Standard. Until then, and while 
endless lives are being lived out in suffer- 
ing, souls will continue to re-incamate at 
various stages of this Ladder— -struggling, 
always struggling, to reach a higher rung, 
falling, often falling lower in efforts 
misdirected through this very lack of 
knowledge as to the proper direction of 
such effort. 

Disease %s more or less evolutionary — 
subject to certain laws which reveal them- 
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selves in the thinker, so soon as the first 
principle is grasped, certain diseases oc- 
curring only at certain stages of the Health 
Ladder. 

To fully demonstrate the truth of such 
theones is impossible, from lack of space, 
for it is an extending and ever extending 
subject. The preliminary step will, how- 
ever, be achieved if any interested thinker 
will apply the same tests of analysis as are 
given to other studies. 

If a child is born low down on the 
Health Ladder — from causes given — ^how 
is he to attain a higher position — that is, 
fuller health — without suffering ? Why 
should we assume that, from a feeble in- 
adequate stage of Health, progress can be 
made without its price, any more than m 
the higher stages of evolution > 

So soon as this fact is clearly recognised 
by all who are concerned, either with 
suffering or with those who suffer, viz., 
that many many. Diseases — incurable so- 
called — are simply rungs on the Ladder — 
just so soon will immense help m dealing 
with those Diseases be gained 

Instead of retarding and discouraging 
symptoms thrown out, as signs, that 
such and such a Disease is about to declare 
itself, these same symptoms will be wel- 
comed as forerunners of a better time to 
come, once the difficulties and sufiering 
are surmounted, or rather, overcome 

Another point in dealing with the sub- 
ject from this altered position is to avoid 
the confusion of thought which must 
result if a clear realisation of the following 
be not accepted, viz., the difference in the 


positions of travellers on the Health 
Ladder. The same aids in evolutionary 
progress do not occur to all alike — and, 
while it would be reasonable to accept as 
aids to future development certain signs 
of Disease in one, such signs must in 
another most surely mean retrogression 

Discrimination is needed here, and 
can only come with experience and careful 
observation. The immediate result of the 
adoption of such theories, here and else- 
where set forth, would be gradually to 
revolutionise the entire system of treat- 
ment of such Diseases as at present are 
called fatal,’ or incurable. 

The gradual mastery of these Diseases 
IS certain. 

It rests mostly and mainly with the 
individual. Remedies, however powerful, 
lose their use when administered or re- 
ceived simply as a means of staving off ” 
the enemy 

The very quickening of the symptoms 
(more often the real sign of hope) which 
the use of certain remedies produces, is 
regarded by the doctor himself in many 
cases as unfavourable. 

Until exactly the reverse view is held 
and strengthened and acted upon, so long 
will Disease govern us. 

Only when we realise that by acceptance 
of certain conditions as a means of that 
transition and growth which is intended 
in the whole scheme of evolution, only 
then shall we govern Disease — ^using it, 
not as a hindrance, but, like aU other im- 
perfections, as a means whereby to rise. 

E. Horsler. 



The Rationale of the Order 
of the Star in the East 

X. 

By The General Secretary of the Order. 

[The> purpose of this senes of articles ts to present, as clearly and consecutively as possible, 
the steps in thought which have led many members of the Order of the Star in the East to 
an intellectual conviction that the time is near at hand for the appearance of some great 
spiritual Teacher in the world. 

In the last paper the discussion passed from the New Vitalism to the second great 
characteristic feature of our times, viz.: the Movement towards Organization ; and this 
was considered [in its two aspects of specialisation and synthesis) in relation to the world 
of Religion. The first of its aspects was then considered in connection with the problem of 
International Relations; and we come, in the present paper, to a consideration of the 
second, or synthetic aspect, in this sphere.] 

some of the influences which 
'are making for a wider Inter- 
nationalism, it is, perhaps, al- 
most unnecessary to allude. 

A world knit together as ours 
is to-day by post and telegraph, and by 
the vastly improved facilities for travel, 
can hardly have failed to reflect some- 
thing of this closer mechanical intercom- 
munion in the deeper conscious life of its 
peoples. It is not for nothing that an 
event which happens in any part of our 
Planet is known in every important city 
of the civilized world within a few hours, 
and that the most distant lands are 
enabled to keep in touch with each other 
to an extent hitherto quite unknown m 
history The world is becoming, as never 
before, one place, and in the face of the 
simple phenomenon of the transmission 
of news, its ancient geographical and racial 
boundanes have, in one sense, well-nigh 
ceased to exist. Men know far more 
about each other than they did, and, as 
time goes on, they must know more still. 

And, knowing more, they must inevitably 
draw closer together. 


Another feature of our time is that all 
the most important interests of civilized 
humanity are becoming international. 
Science knows no boundaries of race or 
country ; schools of philosophical thought 
cut right across all geographical or racial 
divisions ; the art-lover and the student 
of literature, the historian and the scholar 
must needs be a cosmopolitan in our days 
if he would be fully equipped for his task , 
the world of commerce and of business is 
a complex organic structure linking races 
and countries together in a way so living 
and real that any important fluctuations 
of the markets, any big deal or failure, 
thriUs instantly through the commercial 
nervous system of the entire globe. 

And over and above ail this we have a 
new phenomenon in our age of the growing 
cosmopolitanism of movements. We are 
witnessing the emergence of a new inter- 
nationalism of ideas and causes. The 
Labour Parties in the various countries 
are coming to recognise an essential 
brotherhood, based on common grievances 
and common aspirations. The Socialist 
of Berlin recognises a vital bond of under- 
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standing and ideals with the Socialist of 
London or Pans. The aspirant for Home 
Rule in Ireland is the natural friend of the 
Party which aspires to self-government in 
India. 

In such cases Internationalism would 
seem to anse, as it were, incidentally, as a 
kind of by-product, out of the fact of 
common interests. But there are other 
cases, and a remarkably growing number 
of these, in which it is being definitely put 
forward as an end in itself. The last few 
decades have seen the rise of many move- 
ments which assert as a positive pnnciple 
the ideals of a wider Brotherhood of Man. 
The Esperantist Movement is one of 
these , and the Universal language, which 
it seeks to provide for human intercourse, 
is only, for it, a practical device for the 
expression of a fraternity which it feels 
already to exist. The Theosophical Society 
is another, which — taking as its first 
object, and the only one binding upon all 
its members, the formation of the nucleus 
of a human Brotherhood, without distmc- 
tion of race, sex, caste or creed — is only 
endeavouring to give an outward and 
organised expression to something which 
its whole philosophy acknowledges to be 
a fundamental fact in nature. The same 
great truth is an integral part of the 
Bahaist Movement; it flows naturally 
from the metaphysical premises of the 
New Thought and Higher Thought Sys- 
tems. It would be a mistake, however, to 
confine it to definite movements or or- 
ganisations, for it is really, in a very 
general sense, part of the higher idealism 
of our times. The idea of the oneness of 
mankind is “ in the air ” to-day. It is 
one of the things which cultured and liberal 
nations are feeling and thinking , and, 
however far the world, as it is, may still 
be from the practical realisation of it, it 
is, nevertheless, coming to be seen as a 
necessary ideal, and one towards which 
civilisation, in the higher sense, must 
inevitably move. 

What, however, seems to be bringing 
the cosmopohtan conception most rapidly 
down from the realm of ideals to that of 
practice, is the obvious necessity of some 
kind of international community. It is 


an axiom of modem times that nations 
cannot exist alone. Each is, in a thousand 
w'ays, so interlinked with others that the 
political unit has ceased to be the indi- 
vidual nation, and has come to be the 
larger grouping of races into alliances or 
ententes. The crudest formula of this 
internationalism has been the Balance of 
Power. But the world is already begin- 
ning to look beyond this formula to some- 
thing not merely more positive but more 
efficacious. There is not a civilised 
country which has not long groaned under 
the expense of armaments, which such an 
artificial balance entails. The present 
World- War has brought the process and 
its attendant problems to a climax. There 
IS growing up a general agreement that, 
after the War, some better and less 
crippling system must be found, and 
already the thought of our times is looking 
forward to a new and positive Inter- 
nationalism which, while knitting the 
bonds between the nations yet more 
strongly, shall remove once and for all, 
from the modem civihsed hfe of nations, 
the incubus of the race for armaments. 
It is impossible, m most cases, to predict 
the precise results which this great War 
will bring forth ; but one of the few things 
which one may forecast with some cer- 
tainty — ^and which is inevitable if the 
Allies succeed in cmshing the Prussian 
Militarism — is that, when this colossal 
struggle is ended, there wiU be a general 
movement throughout civilisation towards 
some kind of international arrangement 
which shall render the repetition of it 
forever impossible. The nations must 
still continue to be linked together, but 
they must be linked in some new and 
better way. 


We have then, these two great move- 
ments, each of them affecting the life of 
nations in a different way ; the one tending 
to define the separate race or country and 
to intensify its corporate self-conscious- 
ness ; the other tending to bring these 
units ever more definitely into large co- 
ordinate groups or systems. Is it possible 
to reconcile these movements and to bring 
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them under a single head, or must we 
regard them as directly conflicting ten- 
dencies, each battling with the other for 
the mastery, one of which must ultimately 
prevail ? 

To the writer it seems that, closely con- 
sidered, they are but parts, or aspects, of 
a single great process, which is working 
for a more living and organic correlation 
of the international life of the world. It 
is his opinion that, in the world of nations, 
as of religions, the spirit of the age is 
moving in the direction of a system of 
larger organisms, in which the individual 
people shall become living members in 
some greater corporate unity, standing to 
its component parts as the human body 
stands to its separate limbs and organs 

If this be so, then the purpose of the 
twofold movement alluded to at once 
becomes clear. For, in order that each 
limb or organ shall become, in the true 
sense, a hving and useful instrument of 
the whole, it is evident that it must 
specialise its peculiar function and to this 
extent separate itself off from the rest. 
At the same time, it is clear that, only as 
all these functions are co-ordinated to 
subserve a common life, can they be 
gathered up and unified into any kind of 
wider organism. 

Translated into terms of nations, this 
means that a truly organic International- 
ism must be one in which both individual 
freedom and communal interdependence 
will be equally affirmed. The separate 
nation must be free to work out its own 
destiny in its own way and to develop to 
the highest point possible its own indi- 
viduahty ; but it will bring all this as its 
own special contribution to the unified 
richness and variety of a larger life. 

There is a word m our language which 
expresses exactly, in the case of nations, 
this relation between the parts and the 
whole ; and it is significant that, at the 
present time, this word is coming to be 
more and more generally used to express 
not merely the dream of the international 
idealist, but the practical policy of the 
statesman and the politician. The word 
to which I refer is “ Federalism.'’ More 
and more it is coming to be recognised, in 


the world of international affairs, that the 
only solution that will reconcile the axiom 
of national individualities with that closer 
union of peoples which modem life makes 
necessary, is to be sought in some system 
of Federation. For what does Federation 
mean ? It means, in the first place, the 
recognition of a higher unity which shall, 
when occasion bids, take precedence of 
the separate claims or interests of the 
parts which compose it and which shall be 
capable of imposing its will on those parts. 
But it means, also, that in all internal 
affairs, each part shall be left free to make 
its arrangements and to live its own 
unfettered life Federalism, in other words, 
is only the expression, in political terms, 
of the idea of an organic international life. 

It IS interesting to the student to note 
the rapidity with which the federal idea 
is gaining ground to-day. For many years 
there has been, within the British Empire, 
a class of thinkers who have seen, in some 
system of Imperial Federation, the only 
practical means of dealing with the pro- 
blems of that vast and scattered aggi'ega- 
tion of territory. More and more clearly 
it is being recognised that a single Parlia- 
ment cannot bear the increasing strain, 
and, if only for the sake of efficiency, it is 
becoming evident that sooner or later 
some system, of decentralisation must be 
attempted To a large extent, indeed, 
such a system is already in being, in the 
shape of the internal self-government 
which, during the last few decades, has 
been granted to the British Colonies. The 
concession of Home Rule to Ireland has 
carried the movement a distinct step 
further ; and, coincident with this, there 
is already beginning to be talk of Home 
Rule all round ” so far as the countries 
composing the British Isles are concerned. 
The one laggard in the process, at present, 
IS India ; but he would be a very super- 
ficial observer of Indian affairs who did 
not recognise that, however many diffi- 
culties there may be m the way, the move- 
ment in India is all in the same direction. 
Sooner or later India must enter the ranks 
of self-governing countries ; and when 
she does so, the necessary material for a 
wholesale system of Imperial Federation 
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wiU be in hand. For, when that time 
comes, the last obstacle will have been 
removed from the inauguration of a truly 
organic system of Impenal Government 
in which both the unity of the whole and 
the individuality of the parts will receive 
an equal recognition. Such a system, we 
conceive, will find its expression, on the 
one hand, m an Imperial Parliament or 
Council, consisting of representatives of 
ail the dominions of the crown, which 
shall deal solely with such large questions 
as affect the Empire as a whole ; while, on 
the other hand, there will be assigned to 
each of the natural units composmg that 
Empire the responsibility of managing its 
own internal affairs for itself — through, 
one imagmes, the assigning to each of a 
parliament, or governing body of its own. 
However long it may be in the making, 
the writer would hold that the continual 
existence of the British Empire must 
inevitably bring with it a reorganisation, 
on a federal basis, of this kind. 

Equally significant, with what is going 
on in the British Empire, is the promise of 
some kind of larger federahsm on the 
Continent of Europe itself. Here, agam, 
as in the case of so many problems, the 
issue must remain in suspense until the 
present great conflict is decided. But, if 
the AUies are victorious, there are many 
indications to show that the best political 
thought of Europe will turn itself seriously 
to the devising of some new international 
system which shall be impregnable agamst 
the menace of future aggression on the 
part of any strong militarist power. If, 
moreover, as seems hkely, the whole 
question of the substitution of Arbitration 
for War enters definitely, at the conclu- 
sion of hostihties, into the realm of prac- 
tical politics, it is clear that the substitu- 
tion can only be effected on the basis 
of a larger federahsm. For it need hardly 
be pointed out that no system of arbitra- 
tion can become truly operative unless 
there be some kind of general Concert 
among the nations of Europe, strong 
enough by its unified action to check the 
possible aggression of any single people. 
And, taken together with the demand 
(already alluded to) for free expression of 
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national individuality, the two things can 
only work out in the shape of some kind 
of European Federation. It is not without 
significance, therefore, that we hear a 
“ United States of Europe ’’ talked about 
so freely to-day as one of the possibihties 
which are to follow in the wake of the 
War. The prospect has ceased to be a 
mere dream. It is being forced upon the 
attention of statesmen by the practical 
exigencies of the age. 

If the writer were to venture a con- 
jecture, he would suggest that we are 
likely to see in the near future the grouping 
up of the world into three great Organisms 
of mtemational hfe The one already 
exists m the United States of America ; 
the other will be found in a federated 
British Empire , the third will take the 
shape of a federated continent of Europe. 
But, whether this be a true conjecture or 
no, the broad fact is none the less apparent 
— ^namely, that the world is entermg upon 
an age of larger Organisms, in the sense of 
livmg collectivities of free and living 
peoples, in which each of the latter will be, 
m the fulness of its individual self- 
expression, a member in an organic whole. 


III. Classes . — process of organisation 
similar to that which we have detected in 
the religious and international life of 
to-day is also to be observed in the dis- 
tribution of classes within the modem 
community. But the movement here is 
both more complex and more difficult to 
define, for several reasons. 

In the first place, the natural divisions, 
which form the material for observation, 
are less simple than in the case of nations 
and religions. In the second place, owing 
to the many differences in the internal hfe 
of the nations, it is more difficult to bring 
them all under a single generahsation. 
In the third place, the more nearly a 
process of change and reconstruction 
touches the daily life and interests of 
individuals, the harder is it to observe it 
in its trae perspective. While, finally, 
there is much to indicate that the social 
problem of our age is, as regards the stage 
of its working-out, considerably behind 
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most of its other great problems, — 
perhaps owing, in part, to the three 
reasons just mentioned. 

But, broadly speaking, it may be said 
that here, too, there can be very generally 
observed the twofold process at work. 
On the one hand, there is a tendency, 
which is visible m nearly every civilised 
country, towards a sharper definition of 
individual sections within the community, 
on a basis of work or function ; while, on 
the other hand, the whole trend of modem 
life is to obscure the older recognised 
divisions of society. The process may be 
summed up briefly as the specialisation of 
the craft or profession and the blurring 
over of the class, m the traditional 
meaning of the word. . 

The first part of the process is every- 
where evident. In its broader outline it is 
to be seen in the almost violent cleavage 
between the manual labourers of prac- 
tically every country and the rest of the 
community, which has constituted what 
is usually meant by the Labour Problem 
of our time. The division here is be- 
coming year by year more deeply marked ; 
and there are many who are beginning to 
look upon it, not without reason, as an 
extremely grave phenomenon, full of 
menace to the corporate life of nations. 
For so fundamental is now the dualism, 
that most nations are now-a-days divided 
mto two halves, separated not merely 
economically but spiritually, and, owing 
to a constantly growing friction, passing 
more and more out of sympathy with each 
other. The special name for this division 
is that of Capital and Labour ; but it is 
really a dualism both profounder and more 
general than this, — ^the dualism of the 
rich and the poor, of the comfortable and 
the uncomfortable, of the privileged and 
the unprivileged. 

If, however, we regard the life of a 
nation in its functional aspect, as a 
complex system of co-ordinated work or 
activities, the cleavage is seen, in its 
broadest character, as a cleavage between 
the ranks of the manual and non-manual 
workers. And it is in this character that, 
in the writer’s opinion, it becomes most 


truly significant ; since a little further 
observation shows it to be, from one point 
of view, only part of a far wider process of 
functional, or vocational, specialisation 
which is developing rapidly under the 
pressure of modem social conditions. 

Wherever we look, at the present time, 
we find the world of Work splitting itself 
up into separate departments, and each 
of these departments tending to become 
ever more self-contained. The whole sys- 
tem of Trades Unionism has been, in one 
of its aspects, a system of continually 
developing specialisation. The worker is 
being confined, by its pressure, more and 
more strictly to a single trade, and even 
to a single line of work within that trade. 
The Pluralist is rapidly disappearing from 
the world of artisans. To each man is 
coming to be assigned his special job, and 
beyond the limits of that job he is being 
forbidden, under penalty, to stray. {So 
rigid indeed is this rule, and so integral a 
part of Labour etiquette, that its in- 
fringement has come to be regarded as 
one of the legitimate grounds for strikes.) 

Taken together with the other aspect of 
Trades Unionism — ^namely, the banding 
together of manual workers for mutual 
support and self-defence — the outcome of 
the movement has been the organisation 
of the world of Labour mto a number of 
highly speciahsed departments of work, 
each fenced in by elaborate safeguards 
and restrictions, and each thus tending to 
mark itself off more definitely from the 
rest. What, however, gives to this move- 
ment its universal character, as a token 
not merely of a special problem, but of the 
whole spirit of the age, is the fact that 
precisely the same process may be seen at 
work elsewhere in regions quite remote 
from the economic conflict between 
Capital and Labour. 

Every common pursuit or interest to- 
day is coming to organise itself into a 
separate body or association. We live in 
an age of Societies, The growing tendency 
in these times is to classify and organise 
human beings on a basis either of work or 
ideas. We have our Literary Societies, 
our Geographical Societies, our Societies 
for different lines of social, educational, or 
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religious work ; the various professions 
have their organisations for mutual help 
and protection. Any new idea or motive 
in literature and the arts inevitably pro- 
duces, in the course of time, a new or- 
ganisation. In every direction men are 
failing more and more definitely into what 
may be summed up as classifications of 
Work. A bird’s-eye view of human 
society to-day reveals to us, m a word, a 
universal drawing together, into separate 
communities, of the world’s workers. 
Human life is rapidly defining itself anew 
m terms of special activities 

At the moment the movement just re- 
ferred to is a good deal more prominent 
than the movement which nexts demands 
our notice— namely, that in the direction 
of a synthesis of these manifold activitise 
into a single corporate or national life , 
and it is this lack of balance between the 
two which puts our modern social evolu- 
tion rather behind the evolution of nations 
in point of working out. The disintegrating 
movement is in full swing ; we have still 
to await the development of a positive 
movement of integration. The latter is 
at present rather an ideal than a fact in 
being; a matter for experiment and 
theory rather than for direct observation. 

But if it be an ideal, it is none the less 
recognised as a necessary ideal, and one 
which the sheer pressure of the larger 
social need must sooner or later force mto 
actuality. For it is obvious that special- 
ised classes based on divisions of work do 
not represent an ultimate constitution of 
society. Over and above these there is 
the larger national unit which, in some 
manner or another, must sooner or later 
find expression. From this point of view the 
modem division, according to function, 
must be regarded as simply furnishing the 
terms in which the larger synthesis is one 
day to be formulated. A society sub- 
divided in terms of work must eventually 
be unified in terms of work. 

A consideration of the Social Movement 
of to-day leads us, therefore, to look 
forward to a future Social Order which. 
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founding itself on the prmciple of spe- 
cialised functions, shall gather all these up 
into a single organised system and relate 
them all to the common life of the nation. 

It remains to ask whether the first hints 
of such a national co-ordination of Work 
are beginning to be visible to-day ? We 
think that they are. 

It has long been an accepted prmciple 
of all Socialistic thought that the larger 
industries and activities, upon which the 
life of a nation depends, should be taken 
over by the State and so become national- 
ised It is significant, in this connection, 
that precisely this step has been forced 
upon many governments, within the past 
year and a half, by the practical necessities 
of the War. We have to-day not merely 
the substitution of direct government 
control, in many important departments 
of national work, but a very definite co- 
ordination, even where direct control 
does not exist, of every kind of activity to 
subserve the common need. The process 
IS, of course, more complete and thorough- 
going in the case of some nations than of 
others ; but the general effect of the War 
has certainly, in the case of all involved, 
been to impose upon the working units of 
every people some such definite synthesis 
as, we must imagine, will sooner or later 
have to be evolved in the normal course 
of events. 

Nor can there be any doubt that the 
whole movement in this direction will have 
been enormously hastened by the present 
great crisis. What has been practically 
tried, even though only to meet a special 
need, is necessarily much nearer to per- 
manent adoption than if it had remained 
a matter of mere theory. And it is reason- 
able, therefore, to expect that, after the 
War, the whole question of the organisa- 
tion of the nation’s work to subserve the 
national life will be far nearer to some 
permanent solution than it was before. 

There is another factor also in modem 
economic fife, which seems to be working 
definitely in the same direction. I refer 
to the great commercial and financial 
organisations which are commonly called 
Trusts. The Trust stands as a synthetic 
unit between the specialised trade or 
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activity and the larger unit of the nation ; 
and as such it may be looked upon as a 
step towards an ultimate nationahsation 
of work. All that remains to be done, in 
the case of the great Trusts, is that they 
should be eventually taken out of private 
hands and pass under the control of the 
State. And this would appear to be the 
goal towards which the natural economic 
evolution of the age is steadily moving 

Not only is the nationalisation of the 
Trusts becoming a definite demand on the 
part of a rapidly growing section of 
political thought in America, but the mere 
growth of the Trusts themselves has 
brought them to a position where their 
very size and importance, and the far- 
reaching power they wield, are making 
them far too formidable instruments to 
remain in private hands. A great Trust 
is already an mpenum in impeno, and no 
civilised State can for long tolerate this 
Sooner or later the State must, in simple 
self-defence, take over these gigantic 
organisations ; and in this way a definite 
system of nationalised industry will be- 
come possible. And the same remark 
applies also to such concerns as railways, 
mines, shipping, banks, etc., in European 
countries, which embody the same pro- 
blem, only under a diferent name. There 
is reason to believe that all these large 
activities, which m the effect of their 
operation are already national, must, m 
the course of time, come to be definitely 
taken over as part of the national ma- 
chinery, controlled by the State, and 
yielding their profits, not for the benefit 
of a few favoured individuals, but 
for the enrichment of the whole com- 
munity. 

Two very significant features are thus 
to be observed in the social evolution of 
the nations to-day ; the one, the organisa- 
tion of separate lines of work, or industry, 
into highly self-contained departments ; 
the other, the bringing of these together, 
under pressure of national necessity, into 
the service of the State. 

But, as I have already said, the synthetic 
movement, last referred to, is still only in 
its earlier stages, and much has to be done 


before it can really become effective and 
go ahead. 

(1) The first problem to be solved is 
that of the division, at present existing, 
between the two great classes of employers 
and employed This division, under 
modem conditions, is so profound, and 
affects so many sides of hfe, that nothing 
less than an all-round process of reform 
can avail to close it up. The disabilities 
which handicap the world of Labour, as 
things now are, must be grappled with 
wholesale. Better sanitary conditions, 
better education, a fairer economic division 
of profits, all these have to be brought 
about ; while, over and above these, there 
are other and more spiritual changes 
which have to come into being. A tmer 
sympathy between all sections of the 
community, the consciousness of a brother- 
hood within the nation, a growing sense 
of responsibility on the part of the rich 
towards the poor, and a general awakening 
of the national conscience to the state of 
things which permits luxury and extra- 
vagance at one end of the scale and misery 
and starvation at the other — all these, 
and many others, are necessary precon- 
ditions of any better social order. 

With some of these matters legislation 
IS already dealing , and the work of legis- 
lation is being supplemented by an ever 
growing volume _of , organised private 
effort. In our own coTintry, recent years 
have seen the passing of two measures of 
far-reaching importance, — the Old Age 
Pensions, and the Insurance Act ; and 
these are recognised on all hands as being 
only the first steps in a far more com- 
prehensive scheme of social legislation 
which must inevitably be developed in the 
near future. 

The Co-operative movement, with its 
principle of profit-sharing, seems to hold 
concealed within it the probable solution 
of the purely economic problem of Capital 
and Labour; and it has the further 
advantage of changing the whole spiritual 
and psychological relation, not merely 
between employer and employed, but 
between the individual worker and his 
work; while, at the same time, it finds 
room (which so many of the theories of 
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vSocial Reform do not) for the essential 
place and function of the Capitalist, as 
the organising brain of the industrial 
world. 

Meanwhile, there are signs to show*' that, 
in almost every country, there is a very 
general awakening of the social conscience 
to the many evils of our present industrial 
civilisation~or lack of civilisation. Or- 
ganising itself, at present, mainly through 
separate movements,— and thus not per- 
haps revealing its full strength as a unified 
force — it has nevertheless the promise of 
one day developing into a truly unified 
movement of internal national reform 
And if, as many hope, the conclusion of 
the present War will bring with it a definite 
union of effort, on the part of the whole 
civilised w’orld, towards the ending, once 
and for all, of the crushing competition in 
armaments, then there should ere long be 
placed, at the disposal of all this diversified 
movement towards better social con- 
ditions, those necessary funds which will, 
in the first place, enable the whole of the 
movement to be gathered up under the 
aegis of the State and will, in the second 
place, render it truly effective. 

It would be too great a task to analyse, 
here, all that the present War is doing, m 
a general direction, towards the develop- 
ment of a deeper sense of spiritual unity 
within each of the nations involved in it. 
But this much is certain, that the fact of 
all classes sharing alike in a common effort 
and a common danger, of the fraternity of 
the battle-field, and of the equally real 
fraternity of all who are helping, or 
suffering, at home, must do something, at 
least, to produce a more living sense of 
community and must help to bridge over 
many of those gulfs which had arisen 
largely out of mutual ignorance and mis- 
understanding. The nations must return 
to their own internal lives, at the cessation 
of hostilities, not merely purified but, in 
an appreciable degree, unified. Or, at 
least, they must return far more “ alive 
in every way and so — ^since “ ahve-ness ” 
is the great antecedent condition of all 
reform — ^more ready to brace themselves 
to the task of settmg their houses in order. 

I make this reservation, since there is 
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always a possibility that an intense strain, 
like that of this great War, may be followed, 
at first, not by a strenuous movement of 
going forward, but by a corresponding 
psychological reaction all along the line. 
And this may show itself for a time, in a 
desire for rest and in a stiffening of the 
resistance to reform, thus leading to an 
accentuation of a number of present-day 
difficulties and problems. And to this 
situation it is not unlikely that many new 
problems, directly created by the War and 
at present unperceived, may contribute. 

This IS a possibility which we have to 
bear m mind ; but, from the larger point 
of view, it does not, to the wnter’s mind, 
make much difference. The problems 
have somehow to be solved , and the 
sooner they can be brought to a head, the 
better. It may be through a process of 
easy and rapid going forward , it may be 
through strife and revolution. But, what- 
ever the method, the ultimate issue will 
be the same 

The problems are clear , the ultimate 
solution of them is also, conceptually, 
clear Somehow or other an organic 
internal life, in the case of the various 
nations, has to be forged out, — for 
Nature demands this, — and this can only 
be done by the establishment of some 
system which shall give to each part in 
the national life its due, and make it a 
freely functioning member in a corporate 
whole. From the point of view of Nature, 
as from the point of view of history, it is 
immaterial whether the result be achieved 
by strife or through peaceful co-operation ; 
though there is no idealist who would not 
rather that it should become realised 
through the latter. 

(2) The second great problem to be 
solved is that of the position of women; 
Here we have a great section of the com- 
munity — which not merely politically and 
economically, but in many other ways 
also — ^has up till now been placed outside 
the organic working life of most nations. 
This has to be remedied, for the nation, an 
organism, must have no atrophied or 
neglected limbs. 

Without entering into the many-sided 
speculations, which a study of the present 
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evolution of the Women’s movement opens 
out, it may be hoped that the War will go 
far to put the seal on that movement and 
to include women, once and for all, as a 
recognised element in the life of the 
nations In our own country, it is hard 
to see how this reform can be with decency 
withheld, after the part that women have 
played in the War. In other countries, 
the movement must equally prevail, in 
the course of time, since it is part of the 
general movement of the age. 

The effect of the change is bound to be 
momentous, wherever and whenever it 
occurs ; and momentous not merely 
politically but spintually. For it will 
introduce a new spiritual element mto the 
common hfe and will make every kind of 
reform easier in consequence. Moreover, 
there can be little doubt that it will make 
towards a truer and deeper national unity, 
— if only in view of that sisterhood of sex 
which the Women’s Movement has brought 
so prominently into consciousness. 

(3) The third problem which has to be 
faced is that of securing the recognition 
of all kinds of work (a) as being work in 
the true sense of the word, {b) as being 
necessary to the true well-being of the 
national life 

The conflict between Capital and Labour 
in modem times has had, to some extent, 
the effect of forcing into prominence an 
unreal definition of work. The word 

worker ” to-day is too often accepted 
as referring to the manual worker merely , 
the “ working man ” is, for many mmds, 
simply the artizan. What has to be 
recognised is the fact that other kinds ol 
work are equally work, and that they are 
contributing equally to the common good. 
The writer, the artist, the scholar, the 
teacher, the scientist, the priest, — all, in 
a word, whose activities have less to do 
with the body and more with the higher 
and finer parts of human nature — all 
these must be seen as integral and neces- 
sary parts in that vast system of organised 
work which makes up the life of a nation. 

In other words, a broader and more 
spiritual definition of Work has to be 
substituted for the somewhat partial and 
materialistic conception which in a large 


measure prevails to-day. For, until this 
is done, there cannot come about that 
unification of the nation on a basis oi 
work, which shall dedicate all its activities 
to a common cause Nor, too, can there 
come about what may be called that 
“ hierarchical ” conception of the various 
grades of human activity, which must lie 
at the base of any system which is to 
gather all these up into the service of a 
smgle national ideal. A nation’s work, 
in a word, must be regarded as a whole, 
before it can become truly one body, and 
before there can enter it the soul of in- 
spiration which is to inform it and idealise 
it. 

This more catholic conception of work 
IS already to be found m the higher and 
more idealistic social thought of our times. 
The finest minds that are thinking and 
planning to-day the social pohty of the 
future are already dreaming of a complete 
social order which shall include every 
kind of activity and dedicate all these to 
the service of the whole. But the con- 
ception has to descend lower. It must be 
brought down from the level of the few 
rare spirits, the ideahsts and the pioneers, 
and be infused into the life of the whole 
community. It has to become the working 
motive of all classes. And this brings me 
to the fourth of the problems which have 
to be solved, before a truly organic social 
order can come into bemg. 

(4) Only one thing can effectually 
spiritualise the modern world of work ; 
and that is a new Religion of Work. 
Religion, as it is at present, — in the West 
at least, — does not touch the workaday 
world. It has shrunk into a special 
chamber of its own, — a compartment 
among other compartments ; out of con- 
tact with the normal daily activities and 
interests of the millions which surround it, 
affording them little of a practical ideal, 
doing almost nothing to inspire the daily 
task or to weld the great chaos of work 
into a living spiritual whole. 

Sooner or later there must come a new 
spiritual impulse which shall pour into 
our modem world of Work and vitalise it 
with a common ideal. It must bring with 
it a new Gospel, — a Gospel of Work as 
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Service, in the light of which ail work 
shall be seen as holy, and which shall 
dignify even the humblest labour by 
showing it to be an offering, in its kind, on 
the altar of a respintuahsed national life. 

Thus, while the nations, considered as 
units, are already beginning to awaken 
(as we have seen) to the conception of 
themselves, as having each some special 
offering to make, out of the wealth of its 
own peculiar genius, to the greater common 
life of humanity, there must come, as time 
goes on, a similar awakenmg in the case 
of all those special organs of activity 
which make up the individual nation, 
considered as a working unit The time 
must come when rich and poor, brain- 
worker and artizan, warrior and merchant, 
craftsman and priest, shall all look upon 
themselves as partners in a great co- 
operative scheme, working together in the 
service of the nation. And when that day 
comes, the social problem of the modem 
world will have been solved. 

It is the lack of this sovereign impulse 
which, at the present time, is producing 
that phenomenon which was noted a few 
pages back — namely, that the integrating 
process, in our modem social life, is some- 
what behind the process of specialisation, 
or disintegiation. The material for the 
new synthesis is being formed with 
astonishing rapidity, in the shape of the 
new Units of Work to which reference 


has been made. But the synthesis itself 
is still to come. 

Something will have been done by the 
patriotism evoked m the various nations 
by the present War : and which, let us 
hope, wdl survive the crisis which called it 
forth. But the tme integrating impulse 
will be, and must be, spiritual. The world 
needs to-day a Religion of the Nation 
]ust as much as it needs a Religion of 
Humanity , and the one, when it comes, 
will be but a part of the other. And 
when the Spintual Ideal of the Nation is 
bom, then we shall see the beginnings of a 
truly organic Social Order ; an Order, that 
IS to say, m which every section of the 
community performs its appointed dharma 
as its contribution to a common spiritual 
life ; in which all work is considered 
noble, because it is m its essence sacrifice , 
and in which differences of activity do not 
divide, but link together in a greater and 
ncher union 

A Society based upon division of Work, 
and unifying all these divisions into a 
common offermg upon the altar of Na- 
tionality, — this, then, will be the New 
Social Order which will emerge from that 
process of Organisation, in relation to 
classes within the nations, part of which 
is aheady clearly visible ; the other part 
of which will assuredly make [itself f seen, 
with equal clearness, m the^ fulness of 
time. E. k Wodehouse. 


{To he conUnmd,) 


NOTICE, 

Mr. ARUNDALE’S CORRESPONDENCE SERIES. 

It is hereby notified that the Commentaiy on At the Feet of the Master, which is 
being issued month by month, has been reduced in price from 6d. to 3d. per month. 
'Ihe subscriptions of those who have already paid the larger amount will be allowed 
to run on into next year, in order to equalise matters. 



Notes and Comments 

[The fages under this heading are reserved for matters of interest to members of the Order 
of the Star in the East.] 

HERALD NOTES. 


The series of articles on The Rationale of 
the Order of the Star in the East will ter- 
minate at the end of the year with our 
December number, and will be succeeded 
in January, 1916, by the first of a series 
of five articles by Mr. Irving S, Cooper, 
which will run on till June These articles 
are also concerned with the spiritual 
movement of the age, considered as a 
preparation for the coming of a great 
Spiritual Teacher, and are concerned with 
the vanous strands of thought which are 
weaving the new order which He will come 
to inaugurate. Some idea of the general 
purport of the series may be gathered 
from the titles of the articles (1) Tro- 
'phecy and the Spiritual Unrest, (2) The 
Principle of Undercurrents, (3) Tapping the 
Undercurrents, (4) The Great Awakening, 
(5) Anticipating the Future. We can heartily 
recommend these papers to the notice of 
thoughtful students of the times, as any- 
thing which Mr Cooper writes on such 
subjects is worthy of careful attention 

The stock of photographs which was 
collected for the Herald of the Star from 
various sources during the end of 1913 
has dwindled rather low, and we, there- 
fore, take this opportunity of inviting 
members of the Order and other readers 
who may care to do so, to help us in this 
respect. What are particularly wanted 
are (1) photographs of really striking works 
of art of a kind in keeping with the general 
character of this magazine. It is preferable 
here that the pictures selected should not 
be such as are already familiarly known 
to the public. Great but Httle known 
pictures ” should be the motto of the 
quest. To this end, attention might be 
particularly directed to modem Schools 
of Painting in the various countries. 
(2) Photographs of places, buildmgs, etc , 
of interest, connected with the spiritual life 
of humanity in various lands and Faiths. 

Those of our readers who are kind 
enough to send us photographs of this kind 


are asked to be careful to write, on the 
back of each photograph (1) the full title, 
with a few explanatory or discnptive 
remarks, if necessary, (2) the name of the 
firm from whom the right of reproduction 
IS to be purchased, since otherwise they 
cannot be used. 

As it is intended to reserve the section 
entitled Notes and Comments for matters of 
special interest to members of the Order, 
and as nothing interests members in various 
countries more than to hear how their 
brothers and sisters of the Order are pro- 
gressmg in other lands, I herewith make 
a special request to our many National 
Representatives to keep a supply of 
Reports steadily flowing in. 

We have to bear in mind that The Order 
of the Star in the East will have very much 
to do, in all kinds of ways, when the war 
IS over ; and if we can keep in touch with 
each other during the present great crisis, 
we shall be the better able to work as a 
united organisation in the times which 
are coming. It is hoped that the idea of 
a general Star Conference, which had to 
be inevitably postponed on account of 
the war, may materialise again as soon as 
the world is once more at peace. Such a 
Conference should, under the circum- 
stances, be a very notable gathering, since, 
with the cessation of hostihties, all will 
feel that a great new age of reconstmction 
will be opening, in which the Star Move- 
ment will have no negligible part to play. 

Meanwhile we are glad to hear that the 
English Section of the Order mtends to 
hold a Conference in London at the end 
of this month. Delegates from other 
countries will, of course, be very welcome, 
though it is doubtful whether many will, 
under existing circumstances, be able to 
attend. A brief report of this Conference 
will appear in the November number of 
the Herald of the Star. 

E. A. WODEHOUSE. 




The former Star in the East Shop 

“egent Stieetj London. This ceased to exist some time ago, as the building had to be demolished. But our readers will be 
glad to hear that the Order is shortly to open another Star Shop in the same street. 



Mr George S. Arundale, 

Who \\ ill be taking a leading part at the forthcoming Star Conference in London Mr Arundale 
IS nearing the unilorm ot the Anglo-French Red Cross He has recently been placed in charge 
of the Eridslexgh Palace Hospital for Officers, as Administrator, in succession to Dr Hadcn 
Guest — a great distinction for one who it not in the medical profession 
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REPORT FROM THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


I have received the following Report 
from Miss Marjorie Tuttle, National Re- 
presentative for the U.S.A. : — 

June 1915 

Number of Members, U.S.A. , 3,883 , 
Canada, 234; total, 4,117. Number of 
Centres, U.S.A., 57 ; Canada, 5 ; total, 62. 

“ The American Star work has resolved 
itself into noticeable departments which 
I may as well speak of under separate 
heads ; not that these departments are 
separate in action, since some members 
are at work in all fields at once, but rather 
that results are more easily tabulated in 
this manner when exact statistics are not 
available. 

“Publicity Department. Under this 
we may class pubhc Star lectures, htera- 
ture distribution, writing of articles for 
local newspapers, the Star booth and 
Conference at the Exposition, and other 
means of bringing our Order into touch 
with the pubhc and with other organisa- 
tions. Our members have been exceed- 
ingly active in this line in recent months. 
Several of our Centres have succeeded in 
getting prominent workers from other 
organisations to speak at Star meetings, 
our Star booth is safely secured, and 
arrangements for the Conference well 
under way. In fact, our members seem 
to have learned how to carry on this 
phase of work very well. 

Department : This is well started, 
but needs much more effort before we can 
really feel that much has been accom- 
plished. We are finding that the business 
side of the Herald has been pushed nearly as 
far as possible at present, as we cannot hope 
to gain immediately a much wider circu- 
lation in this country unless the Herald 
can publish more articles of a nature to 
appeal to American readers. Americans 
are, of course, interested in American 
problems, and a typically English maga- 
zine cannot arouse vital interest over here. 
So we are now working harder than ever 
to organise, according to the sub-editor’s 
directions, a better system of securing live 
American articles. 


Last year a special attempt was made 
to get speakers outside our ranks to 
talk at meetings of the Order; this 
attempt must be carried a step further by 
getting writers as well, for, after all, an 
article benefits a larger circle of people 
than does a local lecture. Moreover, it 
was found that stenographic reports of 
those lectures were often difficult to get 
and that, even then, a spoken lecture was 
often not suitable for a Herald article 
without a great deal of revision. 

“ Educational Department : In the 
effort to inspire children with the Star 
ideals only moderate success has so far 
been attained And yet this is just as 
important a phase of the Star work as is 
any propaganda among older people. I 
hope presently to find more Star members 
aiding the Servants of the Star, organismg 
young people’s clubs, excursions, schools, 
etc — ^in fact, co-operating with every- 
thing that tends to teach children to be 
of service to their fellows It is not enough 
to get children to join these movements ; 
it IS only by aiding children to practise 
these ideals that character can be moulded 
In this field labourers are few in America, 
and the need is great. 

“ War Service * Star members are 
slowly but surely responding to the call 
of work along this line in spite of the fact 
that we are so far away from the scene of 
action. Reports show that the sixty 
million dollars of the American Belgian 
Relief Fund have had the help of Star 
members, as had Dr, Haden Guest’s 
hospitals, while the Aryavarta Fund for 
wounded Indian Soldiers is now being 
started over here by India’s American 
friends. Many members are following 
Dr. Rocke’s War Meditation. Canadian 
members have gone to the Front, and 
those who are left at home are aiding 
where possible by thought and speech. 
In the Umted States it is harder, however, 
to see clearly where our duty hes under 
the present attitude of our Government. 
But although opinions differ on point of 
duty, there is no doubt that the agony of 
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war-sufferers of all nations has a claim 
upon our brotherhood in spite of our 
neutrality. So many of our members are 
doing what they can to meet the need of 
alleviating this terrible suf ering. 

''Art Department' The lines of Star 
work mentioned above are creating the 
need of a new type of workers for the 
efiort of arranging suitable Star propa- 
ganda along the lines of music, drama, etc. 
Ability in such a^department would enable 
us to get up suitable entertainments for 
children, benefit funds, etc., which would 
inspire as well as entertain, and would give 
our message at the same time. The danger 
in this department is great although its 
opportunities of helping the Star are great 


also. We have had to regret that, in 
moments of enthusiasm over anything 
that is new, our Star members have ex- 
perimented rather unwisely along this line, 
and I have reports of some Star enter- 
tainments that must certainly have mysti- 
fied and confused any chance new-comer. 
But if we could only arrange some really 
good httle dramas, songs, etc., in which 
children could take part, it might direct 
in safe lines the energy that has several 
times flowed into Greek dances, queer 
symbology, etc., and into thmgs which, 
although good m their place, seem entirely 
unconnected with our Order.” 

Marjorie Tuttle. 


further Report from Miss Tuttle mil be published next month, containing an account 
of Star activities at the great Panama Exposition.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Penrith New School, 

Long Lane, C. E. Finchley, 
Aug. 2Sih, 1915. 

To the Editor of the Herald oj the Star. 

Sir, — Your excellent magazine is much 
appreciated by our circle of acquaintance, 
the present number being considered 
especially good. 

The article by Mr. Loftus Hare on 
“ Systems of Meditation ” mterested me 
extremely. I have felt that even spirit- 
ually-minded people were still all too slow 
to realise that '' more things are wrought 
by prayer than this world dreams of.” 
We could help one another immensely by 
definite prayer, and in connection with 
Healing Circles many wonderful things are 
done. But there are other occasions than 
times of illness, when the knowledge of 
someone’s prayers being offered on one’s 
behalf would be of the greatest help. I 
have in mind particularly various sorts of 
service undertaken by members of the 


Order of the Star in the East for the 
preparation of a comer of the world for 
the coming of the Lord of Love. All 
serious, enthusiastic workers, whether 
novices or expenenced, feel their limita- 
tions, lament their forgetfulness, and would 
be greatly strengthened as direct channels 
of helpfulness if they knew that they 
could keep others by prayer as others 
were helpmg them. To take one instance, 
teachers need unlimited wisdom, patience 
and tranquillity, and abundance of vitality 
in the midst of the restless, eager little 
ones who claim all and can give nothing. 
The teachers wish they might never be 
tired, and some of them know that if 
some other people in more tranquil cir- 
cumstances were to send along helpful 
thoughts, the children would get even 
more benefit. Are there any among your 
readers who would care to form links in a 
chain of Prayer as Service ? 

Yours truly, 

F. V C. 


Pnnted for the Publishers by Hudson & Kearns, Ltd , Hatfield Street, London, S E 
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The Mystic’s Prayer 


When, in some quiet hour, I meditate 
On what these eyes have seen, these ears 
have heard, 

Truly it seems as if no sorrow more 
Should have the power to touch me, that 
my life 

Should henceforth move to music, grand 
and sweet, 

And self be dead in me for evermore. 

For, all unworthy, I have seen my Lord, 
Have looked into the Face of perfect Love 
Which shines for all the millions of man- 
kind 

Who seek the Highest by the Way of Love. 
And I have heard the accents of that Voice 
Which falls like perfect music on the ear : 
“ Come unto Me, and I will give you rest.” 
And I have felt the touch of mighty Hands 
All-powerful, yet gentle, laid on me. 

And before living Wisdom, Power and 
Love 

Have fallen low in worship. 

O my Lord, 

If, after all that Thou hast done for me, 
Having received so much, I yet may ask 
Let me, I pray Thee, never more forget 
The wondrous things which Thou hast 
shown to me. 

Let me in thought draw daily near to 
Thee, 

To look again upon Thy blessed Face, 

To kneel again before Thy blessed Feet, 


And rest upon Thine everlasting Love, 
And feel its power flow from Thee to me 
Until my soul is all aflame with love 
And self dissolves, and vanishes away, 

— ^That I, returning to the world of men, 
May carry into earth’s dim twihght ways 
The Light, which Thou hast kindled in 
my heart. 

The Light, which, lighted, shines for 
evermore 

That Love Divine which seeketh not her 
own ; 

May help, or warn, or comfort, with the 
words 

Made sweet by memory of Thy tender 
tones ; 

May raise the weak and fallen, with my 
hands 

Made gentle through the gentle touch of 
Thine, 

And strong to help, through that divinest 
Power 

Which bowed me low before Thy holy 
Feet. 

Grant this my prayer, my Master and my 
Lord, 

And let me humbly strive to follow Thee, 
Till once again I see Thee, face to face. 
And know that all my heart’s desire is 
won. 

And I am Thine, to serve Thee evermore. 

C. V. M. 



By G. S. Arundale. 


[It should he clearly understood that the contents of ‘‘ In the Starlight ” are the personal 
mews of the writer. Neither the Head nor the Order are at all responsible for them. But the 
writer feels he is more useful to his readers in expressing freely his own thoughts and 
feeling, than if he were to confine himself to hare chronicles of events and to conventional 
ethical expressions.l 


I WROTE last month of the great 
need for tolerance withm the ranks 
of our Order. There is always the 
tendency in every movement for one 
particular set of opinions to become 
dominant, and when such opinions gam the 
mastery the tyranny begins. I firmly be- 
lieve that such opinions as approach most 
nearly to the Truth, should have a pre- 
dominating influence over all the others 
But these opinions must come to the top 
naturally and not artificially. They must 
gain strength not through the fact that their 
supporters are in a majority, but through 
the purity of life they create. Moreover, those 
who are in possession of the greatest amount 
of truth are always the most tolerant to 
people whose views are opposed to their 
own. The nearer one approaches one's own 
note of truth the more surely does one 
clearly see that each individual has his 
note. In my own experience, while there is 
certainly a definite level below which 
opinions are no longer helpful in the world 
as it is constituted to-day, yet each 
separate individual must have his own way 
of viewing life, and will approach his goal 
by methods which to you and me may 
possibly be wrong. On the other hand, I 


do not lose sight of the fact that under 
special and exceptional conditions a move- 
ment may require to be swept along a very 
definite line of activity and thought. 
Durmg such times such opinions (however 
valuable they may be in themselves) as are 
not in consonance with those which express 
the need of the movement, have to fall into 
the background. The wise leader never 
loses sight of their value, fully acknowledges 
their right to exist withm the ranks of the 
movement, although, because of his 
leadership, he may be compelled to adopt 
a conflicting attitude. 

Many people do not realise that, while 
tolerance is individually of primary im- 
portance, a leader has sometimes in an 
emergency to be “ intolerant ” of certain 
conditions which for the time must cease 
to sway. Normally, the lesser ignorance 
need only mildly dominate over the 
greater, and no individual has the right to 
assert at the expense of his fellow members 
that his own particular level of knowledge 
embraces more of reality than that of those 
around him. But in times of emergency 
lesser ignorance must place greater ignor- 
ance on one side. It is not for you or me to 
say who possesses the major truth and who 
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the minor, but we may rest assured that, il 
our movement be needed for the world- 
service, the major truth, whatever it may 
be, w'ill always guide us through storm and 
stress. 

! 1 iN 

I K the case of our own Order of the 
Star in the East, for example, we must 
not quarrel with each other because 
we are, none of us, yet as balanced as wc 
should be, or because our scales are not 
ail weighted at the same end. On the 
other hand, I claim for every member of 
our Order the freest belief and the freest 
expression of that belief, provided that 
the belief is not accompanied by distrust 
of the beliefs, however remote from his 
own, of his fellow-members. While we 
are all earnest, let none of us give ex- 
pression to the theory that because many 
do not agree with our own views, therefore 
the Order is not being run along wise lines. 
I hold that earnestness and devotion, 
mellowed by tolerance, are the only pro- 
pelling forces of any value to such an 
Order as our own. I am sure that our 
leaders are imbued with this spirit of 
mellowed earnestness and devotion ; I 
hope that every member, whatever his 
%iew, is animated by the same spirit ; 
and all members must be sympathetic 
towards the attitude of the majority—if 
there be any such general attitude, as 
well as ensure for the individual a hearing 
for his views, provided only that he is 
seeking to increase our breadth of plat- 
form rather than to propagate his own 
beliefs at the expense, if possible, of those 
of others. We should all be enthusiastic 
collectors of the views of our fellow’- 
members. The more there are, the greater 
the number in the outside world to whom 
we can appeal. Every additional point of 
view means that there are additional 
people in the world who can be ap- 
proached and helped, and who probably 
could not he approached and helped were 
such views non-existent within our ranks. 
We are all messengers. Let each one of 
us give his message to those who need 
the form in which he clothes it. We must 
indeed be thankful that there are so many 
ways of looking at the great principle for 


which our Order stands, for the more numer- 
ous the angles of vision the greater the 
number who shall see the truth. For my 
own part, all I ever ask anyone is whether he 
considers that our Declaration of Prin- 
ciples harmonises with the beliefs he holds. 
If it does, he is my fellow- worker in this 
particular field. It is not my business to 
ask him to plough as I plough or to work 
in that part of the field in which I work. 
It suffices that he claims the right of 
working in the same field with me. He 
brings his own instruments and employs 
his own methods. He may sow seed of a 
different kind from mine , he may reap a 
harvest different from mine. It all belongs 
to the field, and the field is the Lord’s. 

t sS: 

B y the time these lines reach our 
readers I shall probably have suc- 
ceeded Captain Guest in the office of 
General Secretary of the Theosophical 
Society in England and Wales. The new 
duties, with which my fellow members of 
the T.S. will thus have honoured me, will 
inevitably demand the greater portion 
of my time. I have always felt, as a 
Theosophist, that the Theosophical 
Society is the mother of all move- 
ments to which I have the pnvilege to 
belong; and when the mother calls for 
service her sons must be ready to give up 
all for her sake. One of the greatest happi- 
nesses of my life has been my association 
with the Order of the Star in the East, but I 
feel sure I will not be misunderstood when 
I say that it is, perhaps, a greater privilege 
to work for the root from which the Order of 
the Star m the East has sprung. In reality, 
of course, both movements are reflections 
of the work of the Great White Lodge, and 
as such claim our homage and allegiance. 
But it is the broad and catholic platform 
of the Theosophical Society which enables 
subsidiary movements to come into exist- 
ence, and while the Order of the Star in the 
East will live for a time, the Theosophical 
Society will endure for all time, and service 
of the Theosophical movement means 
added power to all movements which in 
their early youth have been sheltered 
under its tolerant strength. I shall feel it 
my duty, therefore, in my capacity as. 
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General Secretary, almost exclusively to 
occupy myself with work directly con- 
nected with the Theosophical Society, and 
this will mean that I shall be unable 
therefore to devote as much attention to 
the work I have been doing in connection 
with the Order of the Star in the East. 
I shall, of course, continue these pages, and 
do all I can to be of assistance m spreadmg 
the principles of our Order; but the 
General Secretary of the Theosophical 
Society must, in my opinion, enforce the 
great principles we call Theosophy, and 
must be exceedingly careful not to asso- 
ciate himself predominantly with any 
subsidiary principles, however true these 
may be. It is the glory of the Theosophical 
movement that we are able to count 
within Its ranks men and women of the 
most divergent views, provided they 
believe m the Universal Brotherhood and 
desire to do their share in making Bro ther- 
hood a living reality in the world Repre- 
senting his fellow members, a General 
Secretary must be able to welcome from 
his heart all who fulfil this condition of 
membership, and he must strive to show in 
speech and action, whatever his personal 
tendencies may be, that the Society is a 
real home for all in whom the spint of 
Brotherhood breathes Whether I shall be 
successful in doing this time alone will 
show, but I hope that any who fear that 
my close personal association with the 
Order of the Star in the East may tend to 
endanger the position of the Society will 
find, in practice, that the only effect has 
been to broaden my sympathies, and to 
give me a wider understanding. Were this 
not so, I consider that my membership of 
the Order of the Star in the East would 
have been practically in vain 

Ht )!« 

I AM always in full sympathy with 
those members of the Theosophical 
Society who are anxious that the 
parent movement should not be swamped 
or overwhelmed by organisations to which 
it has given birth. The Theosophical 
Society is indeed the parent tree, and 
upon the vitality of the trunk depends 
the vigour of the branches. But I ask 
such members to act as mothers and not 
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as the traditional stepmother. A bene- 
volent attitude will do far more good than 
a suspicious one, and I can assure them, 
on behalf of the leaders of most of the 
subsidiary activities now in prominence, 
that a little more pnde in the virility of 
their children would evoke a corresponding 
increase in reverence for those w^ho have 
made these subordinate movements pos- 
sible. Parents cannot expect their chil- 
dren to be replicas of themselves, nor 
should they wonder if the younger genera- 
tion emphasise the special ideals for which 
the young age stands. I repeat once 
more that many movements now^ claimmg 
the attention of the world exist because 
the older generation has fought for the 
truths from which they draw their force. 
But the grandeur of the Theosophical 
Society depends upon what it includes, 
upon its power to assimilate new truths 
without compromising its essential neu- 
trality, and not upon its discarding of its 
children the moment they grow big and 
strong. 

Efforts to identify the Theosophical 
Society with any of its children must be 
checked at once, but time and good- 
will will accomplish this, and, above all, 
an understanding created by mutual co- 
operation. Each one of us is eager to do 
his best and to work his hardest. The 
points of difference are infinitely fewer 
than many of us suppose, and I think 
that if some of the older and more re- 
sponsible members of the parent body, 
who look somewhat askance at what are 
called “ recent developments,” would take 
the lead and summon to their counsel a 
few of those active m and identified with 
subsidiary activities, a modus vivendt et 
operandi would be reached highly satis- 
factory to all parties concerned. I, for 
one, believe that a quiet talk among 
earnest people reveals in a very special way 
that underlying brotherhood which some- 
times seems lost when veiled in so many 
divergent forms , and I hope that before 
long such collaboration may become the 
outward and visible sign that we recognise 
that we are all approaching the one goal, 
however much we may diher in external 
form and method. G S. Arundale. 



New Ways in Medicine : 

Alternatives to Vivisection. 

By H. Baillie-Weaver. 


\This article is a summary of part of a Speech hy Mr. H. Baillie-W eaver , delivered 
at the Theosophical Society's Headquarters in London. The mental and moral effects 
of the vivisectional attitude {dealt with hy Mr. Baillie~W eaver in the course of his 
lecture) which demonstrate the necessity for new methods of research, are entirely omitted 
owing to lack of space.)^ 


I ' 0-NIGHT I am going to talk 
about a few of the men whose 
ideas on research are not limited 
to vivisection, and prmcipally 
about Frenchmen. Dr. Henri 
Boucher wrote, for Miss Lind-af-Hageby, an 
excellent article which was published in the 
Anti-Vivisechon Review of Jan.-Feb., 1912, 
and in that article, after an effective 
companson between the attitude in the 
present of doctors towards the proposal to 
abolish vivisection as an aid to medicine, 
and the attitude of law3^ers in the past 
towards the proposal to abolish judicial 
torture as an aid to the administration 
of justice, Dr Boucher maintains that 
similar good results wiU follow from the 
abolition of vivisection as followed from 
the abolition of judicial torture, and in 
the same form, viz., of improved methods 
and better direction of effort. But, cries 
Dr. Boucher, since the attitude of the 
general pubHc in all countries will not 
permit of the total abolition of vivisection, 
what IS the way out, and how can public 
opinion be prepared and educated for 
total abolition ? He answers his own 
question, as Miss Lind-af-Hageby has 
been answering the same question for 
some time, and his answer is: By estab- 


hshmg Anti-Vivisection Research Labora- 
tories, which will prove the absurdity of 
the vivisector’s claim to a monopoly of 
the word “ Research,"’ and of his accusa- 
tion that anti-vivisectionists are opposed 
to Science as such, and not merely to 
certain methods of trying to gain know- 
ledge, or, to use Dr. Boucher’s owm 
words ‘‘ By establishing White Labora- 
tories by the side of the red ones, and 
building up in them the Science of the 
future.” 

But a vivisectionist might ask : “ Sup- 
posing you had such laboratories, what 
would you do in them ? What steps could 
you take to deal with the mass of disease 
we see around us if you vrill not vivisect, 
if you will not work on the lines of serum- 
therapy or vaccinetherapy ? ” Before at- 
tempting an answer to that question I 
should hke to say that I hope the directors 
of all such institutions will continually 
have before them the dangers of specialism. 
Mr. Macllwaine (a pro-vivisectionist, by- 
the-way) in his book, ” Medical Revolu- 
tion,” discourses very vigorously about 
these dangers m medicine, and explains 
how, in his opinion, Virchow, in discarding 
humoral pathology, put in its place an 
equally false dogma, ceUular pathology. 
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and how, by laying down that “ every 
chronic disease is rooted in an organ,” he 
led to the creation of the modem specialist 
who concerns himself with one organ alone, 
and, having identified morbid conditions 
in it, proceeds to try and cure it without 
bothering about the rest of the body. 
But I am pleading also against the spe- 
cialism which separates medicine from 
other sciences, for I am convinced that 
there is far too little co-operation and 
correlation between all kinds of students 
and workers, through the subdivision of 
study. I want, in the Anti- Vivisection 
Research Laboratories, that the man of 
medicine shall co-operate and compare 
notes and results with the bacteriologist, 
the biologist, the physicist, as well as 
with the economist, the legislator, the 
social reformer, the moralist and the 
theologian ; so as always to emphasise 
the fact that although all these men 
represent different branches of study and 
effort, yet all those branches have grown 
from the trunk of the same Tree of Life, 
are all aspects of the same thing — the 
search for the right attitude towards life, 
its origin and its meaning ; for the How, 
Whence, Whither of Humanity. 

With that premised, let us consider 
what we should study in our Anti- 
Vivisection Research Laboratories in order 
to deal with the disease and suffering 
from which, according to the vivisec- 
tionists, animal and human experimenta- 
tion — for many now boldly demand that 
human as well as animal shall be openly 
permitted — afford the only chance of 
escape. The vivisect or himself will some- 
times admit that what he is really seeking 
is knowledge in the abstract, irrespective 
of whether it is or may be useful in the 
treatment of disease, human or sub- 
human. 

Let us consider the matter first from 
the point of view of prophylaxis or pre- 
vention of disease. The first great means 
to prevent disease is to study the food 
question. As Dr. Eder pointed out in the 
article he contributed to the New Age, in 
1908, it is a truly extraordinary thing 
that the nature of the food we put into 
our bodies, and the way in which our 
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bodies handle it when it has been put 
into them, should be considered of so 
little importance by the directors and 
guides of medical education and study. 
As Dr. Eder says, “ Halliburton's Physio- 
logy” is probably the most widely read 
students' book on this subject, and yet 
out of the 890 pages which the eighth 
edition contains, just ten are devoted to 
food. And dietetics is still, I believe, an 
optional subject m the medical curri- 
culum ’ Contrast thib with what Mr. 
Bhagavan Das has to tell us on the sub- 
ject of the importance of food and drink, 
in his Science of Social Re-organisation, 
or The Laws of Manu in the Light of 
Theosophy.” He points out, on p. 170, 
that the Chandogya Upamshat makes the 
condition of the Mind, and, therefore, 
Yoga and Moksha themselves depend 
upon food, and that Manu is accordingly 
very precise in his directions upon this 
subject. The passage to which Mr 
Bhagavan Das refers is given m exienso 
on p 299, and certainly justifies his com- 
ment on it, that even the most thorough- 
going materialist who makes out that the 
soul is the product of the contents of the 
stomach could hardly have used more 
emphatic language. All life, we are told, 
on all planes, is metabolism or digestion, 
assimilation of food and rejection of refuse, 
hence the finer kinds of life must go 
together with the finer kinds of food, and, 
in a footnote, we have a quotation from 
another Upanishat, shorter and even more 
emphatic, ” Food is Brahman.” 

Then I suggest study of the best con- 
ditions for the properly fed body ; the 
amount of air and the amount and kind 
of washing, the amount and kind of 
clothes during the day and during the 
night, the amount and kind of exercise, 
the right sort of breathing ; how to rest 
after special strain by relaxing the 
muscles, by reposing the mind. 

As part of the prevention of disease, 1 
would suggest the study of infantile 
mortality and its causes, and the social 
conditions which bring it about ; ma- 
ternity problems and so forth ; ” sani- 
tation ” in the widest sense of the word. 
As it is, medical experts draw attention 
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to obviously preventable evils, which have 
caused disease, in voluminous reports , 
and nothing happens, because their work 
and field of activity are not linked up 
with those of other workers. 

But, of course, it is not enough to study 
how to prevent disease ; it is necessary, 
seeing there is so much already about, to 
find out how to cure it, and before you 
can cure it your diagnosis of the com- 
plaint must be correct. In the Anti- 
Vivisection Research Institute the fullest 
advantage for this purpose of diagnosis 
will be taken of the Rbntgen Rays and of 
the ultra-microscope, I imagine. Dr. 
Boucher maintains that, once we have 
shut the door finally on bloody practices 
and crushed out the suggestion that 
science cannot advance without them, not 
only will the discoveries above mentioned 
be more vigorously utilised and developed, 
but other and even more exact and im- 
portant means of diagnosis will be dis- 
covered or invented, which will enable 
precise conclusions to be formed, nay, 
laws to be formulated. This wiE be par- 
ticularly the case in connection with the 
Rontgen Rays, in the opinion of another 
Fren^ expert, viz.. Dr. Foveau de 
Courmelles. The Rontgen Rays or X- 
rays are, accordfing to the handy little 
medical dictionary, by G. M. Gould, the 
peculiar ether rays or waves discovered 
by Professor Rbntgen of Wurzburg, who 
found that the rays from the kathode, 
that is, the negative pole of a Geisler or 
vacuum tube, had peculiar penetrative 
powers through matter opaque to other 
ether rays, and by means of these rays 
photographs, called shadowgrams, radio- 
grams, or skiagrams, may be taken of 
bones, metallic substances, etc., situated 
in the tissues. But Dr. Foveau de 
Courmelles points out that they can be, 
and have been, used for other purposes, 
viz., in Physiology m order to study the 
normal functions. This aspect of their 
utility IS, I suppose, sluiTed over by the 
modem school in order that their con- 
tention that physiology can be learned 
only through animal experimentation — 
a contention to which, by the way, they 
specially clmg, as it enables them to pro- 


duce a bias in their students in favour of 
vivisection from the start — may not be 
challenged. 

Dr. Foveau de Courmelles maintains, 
for instance, that the exact form of the 
stomach, which centuries of vivisection 
had failed to find out, was discovered 
through the X-rays, I think, by himself. 
He also mentions other uses of these 
wonderful rays, which I have not time to 
quote in full, but I can give you an idea in 
two of his sentences. '' It is,"' he says, 
“as if the living organism, whether 
morbid or not, opened itself before one’s 
eyes ” ; even the brain itself, for he 
continues, “ The brain, in spite of bemg 
opaque, permits examinations and diag- 
nostic explorations to be made through 
its thick bones.” 

Dr. de Courmelles has also made known 
the beneficial action of medicinal elec- 
trolysis, 4.e,, dissolution of a compound 
body by electricity, and of fulguration, 
z.e., lightning stroke, which are used in 
both medical and veterinary practice. 
Of his work in these directions, Dr. de 
Courmelles says, “ If I dwell on these 
particular fields of my studies, it is be- 
cause I am supposed to know something 
about them, and because I am able to 
affirm and prove that they owe nothmg 
to experiments on animals, which, in 
this domain, have been absolutely useless 
from the pomt of view of the healing 
art,” 

In truth, Anti- Vivisection Research 
Laboratories are necessary if only for the 
one reason of enabling men who hate, 
and will not work in, red laboratories to 
conduct research and bring their results 
to the knowledge of their profession and 
the public. 

Another method of diagnosis boycotted 
by the orthodox, but which would, I 
imagine, be cultivated m an Anti- Vivi- 
section Research Laboratory, is Osteo- 
pathy. To Ostoepathy I shall return, and 
will only point out now that it is not 
enough for the existence and maintenance 
of good health that the blood stream 
should be unpolluted and in a perfect 
state of fluidity ; it is also essential that 
the channels and courses along which the 
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blood has to pass in order to carry 
nourishment and do its other beneficent 
work, should be unobstructed. Bodily 
structure out of place, particularly con- 
nected with the spinal column, tends to 
produce obstruction by causing pressure, 
and morbid conditions may be set up by 
this pressure at a spot relatively distant 
from the point where it actually occurs. 
The osteopathic diagnosis detects this 
pressure, and draws the appropriate con- 
clusions from it, in ways which would 
greatly interest and astonish the orthodox 
medical mind, if only it could free itself 
from professional bias and prejudice, and 
bring itself fairly and squarely to look 
into the thing. 

Then, I take it, clinical observation 
will be put back into its proper position 
m the diagnosis of disease in an Anti- 
Vivisection Research Laboratory, and the 
students trained to make the fullest pos- 
sible use of bedside experience, the use 
of which is being discredited and lost 
through the obsession of vivisection, and 
all that has grown out of it. How strongly 
the modem school is striving to discredit 
clinical observations may be gathered 
from the complaints of Dr. Samuel West, 
Lecturer on Medicme, at Barts., when 
delivering his presidential address before 
the Medical Society of London, on 
October nth, 1909. He said — 

“ The action of remedies upon healthy 
animals in the laboratory is no proof that they 
will have similar action upon sick men. The 
results of pharmacological experiments must 
therefore be tested in the wards before they can 
be accepted as medicine. To call treatment 
based on laboratory experiment rational and 
scientific, and that based on bedside experi- 
ment empirical, imphes a difference which 
does not exist, and would seem to suggest 
that cKnical observation is neither rational 
nor scientific." 

And now to deal with treatment of 
disease in our Anti- Vivisection Research 
Laboratory. One method which I should 
imagine will be closely studied and de- 
veloped on scientific lines is what is con- 
stantly called “ Nature Cure,’’ which 
really consists in giving the fullest oppor- 
tunity for the operation of the curative 
influence of water, earth and fresh air. 


combined with the action of the skm, by 
sleeping in enclosed huts, by walking and 
running without any clothes on, by brmg- 
ing the bare body into contact with the 
earth, by deep breathing exercises, by 
hot and cold water treatments, by sun 
baths, both in the open and under glass, 
and so forth. In the Nature Cure might 
be mcluded fasting, a form of treatment 
w^hich is attracting increasing attention , 
and I cannot pass from Nature Cures 
without mentioning a treatment which is 
still in its infancy, and that is the Colour 
Cure. Dr. Babbit, of New' Yoik, w'as one 
of its pnncipal pioneers of modem times, 
and Finsen, of Copenhagen, is another. 
As far back as the fourteenth century a 
medical man asserted the importance of 
red colours m the treatment of small-pox, 
and this is one of the agencies still in use 
In the Adyar Bulletin, of June 15th, 1914, 
p. 242, you will find an interesting note 
on the value winch has long been attached 
to colour by occultists, notably Mr. 
Leadbeater And nowq within quite re- 
cent years, a system has been presented 
to the public, by Mr. William Heald, 
known as “ Chromoscopy,’^ in which the 
therapeutic potentialities of colour rays 
are more fully emphasised, but where the 
colour ray chosen differs not so much 
according to the complaint, but according 
to the individual. I take these par- 
ticulars from an interesting article which 
Mr. J. A. Ralaigh Paturi contributed to 
the Vegetarian Messenger, VoL IX., p. 172. 
Before leaving this question of cure by 
colour, which is only an aspect of light, I 
want to draw your attention to an article 
in Tlie Vdhan, of December, 1914, by Mr. 
Dunlop, shownng the trae inwardness of 
those old familiar w'ords, “ Let there be 
Light and there was Light.” Investiga- 
tions on scientific lines by trained and 
competent observers in Anti- Vivisection 
Research Laboratories, into all the above- 
mentioned treatments, would produce a 
rich harvest, I am convinced, and I speak 
with some small personal Imowledge of 
the subject, as I have experimented with 
some of them on myself and others. 

And now, for a moment, to return to 
osteopathy as a method, not of diagnosis. 
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but of treatment of disease. May I give 
the words of an official pronouncement by 
way of a description of the treatment ? 

“ One of its mam differences from ordinary 
medical therapeutics is that it rules out all 
medicmes What the osteopath does instead 
IS to treat the disease from the point of view of 
structure, paying particular attention to the 
spinal cord, from which emanates the nerve 
force of the body. The correction of structure 
IS earned out by manipulative surgery. This 
is said to set free the circulation and nerve force 
for all the organs of the body. Five years ago 
only about four persons employed it in this 
country. To-day there are said to be some 
twenty to twenty-five male and female prac- 
titioners, the bulk of whom possess Amencan 
medical degrees. It was in America, m fact, 
that the system was devised — ^by Dr. Still — and 
it is there that it is chiefly practised."' 

I have personally a great belief in the 
future of osteopathy from a physical plane 
point of view, and its study and intro- 
duction m this country in and by an 
Anti-Vivisection Research Laboratory 
would be of great value and helpfulness. 
Orthodoxy has acknowledged it, and its 
degrees, given at the Osteopathic Univer- 
sity in America, and here in Great Britain, 
though the orthodox will not look at it, 
despite appeals from one or two wiser 
ones among them, the public is interestmg 
itself, and will ultimately force the hands 
of orthodoxy in the usud way. 

It is clear, if we can trust Dr. Mackenzie, 
that a wide field is open for the proper 
study of drugs. Dr. Mackenzie, in an 
article on “The Teaching of Clinical 
Medicine,” which appeared in the Brihsh 
Medical Journal of Jan. 3rd, 1914, says : — 

“. . . . not one single drug has been carefully 
studied so as to understand its full effects on 
the human system, effects that could be easily 
recognised had a systematic examination been 
carried out when it was administered m the 
hospital wards.” 

I should greatly like to see a Herbal 
Department at work in an Anti- Vivisec- 
tion Research Laboratory, in which the 
Wallace remedies could be gone into, and 
“ old women’s ” remedies, as the modem 
people call them, of past times. Yet 
modem medical experts, despite the 
scientific vivisectors and their fnends, 
are not so scornful. Dr. Ischirch, Pro- 


fessor of Practical Chemistry in the 
University of Beme, is reported, in the 
Lancet, of Oct, 2nd, 1909, to have said : — 

“ We may assuredly hope that medicine, 
when it has thoroughly mined its digestion 
with S3mthetical remedies and tested all the 
organs of the ammal body, will return ... to 
the most ancient remedies of mankind, to the 
medicmal plants and drugs, for the utihty of 
which the expenence of thousands of years 
vouches ” 

There are, too, orthodox treatments of 
disease which are not studied and pushed 
by the modem school as they should be, 
for fear of interfering with the practice 
and belief in animal experimentation, 
such as the Radium treatment, the X- 
rays (not only for the purpose of diagnosis, 
but also of cure), and electricity, to which 
Dr. Foveau de Courmehes, as has already 
been said, has devoted much attention. 
The X-ray treatment is used in connection 
with ringworm with good results, and it 
is being tned in connection with tuber- 
culous glands. Electric^ methods of 
treatment have been used with success 
by Dr. W. F. Somerville, the radiologist 
to the Western Infirmary, Glasgow. 

Many other treatments could be men- 
tioned, such as Dr. Bell’s cancer treat- 
ment and the Buisson Bath treatment for 
hydrophobia, both of which would furnish 
an excellent counterblast to Dr. Bashford’s 
pronouncements and the claims put 
forward in favour of the Pasteur methods. 

The last kind of treatment to which I 
would refer is such as avowedly touches 
other planes than the physical, such as 
psychotheraphy ; that carried on by our 
T. 0. S. Healing Group, in which all 
Theosophists take a deep interest ; and 
that practiced by Mr. Hendry and Mr. 
Macbeth Bain. 

I will conclude by begging you to give 
your earnest attention to this question of 
an Anti-Vivisection Research Laboratory. 
I am sure that every anti-vivisectionist 
could not do better than to co-operate in 
getting such an Institution going as soon 
as this dreadful war is over, and, in the 
meantime, in prepanng the way for it. 

H. Baillie-Weaver. 
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Creeds and Deeds 

By Rev. John Barron. 


“ Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the Kingdom of Heaven ; 
but he that doeth the will of my Father which 
IS in heaven.” — ^Matthew vii , 21. 

C HRIST did not receive oppo- 
sition only, He also received a 
good deal of favour. The 
common people heard Him 
gladly. There were those, like 
Nicodemus, who were ready to accept 
Him as a teacher sent from God. There 
were numbers prepared to call Him Lord. 

But that was not enough for Christ. 
Indeed, He cared comparatively little as 
to what men thought of Him, for when the 
disciples had acknowledged Him, by their 
own feeling, their own intuition, to be the 
Christ, He strictly charged them to tell 
no man. 

Simply to accept Him as Christ, be- 
cause His disciples said that He was 
Christ, was to make a profession with the 
hps without the consent of the heart. 

Yet, is not that precisely what has been 
done ? The successors of the Apostles, 
the teachers, the doctors of the Church, 
the bishops, the councils who have made 
the creeds, have said, ‘‘You must believe 
what we tell you concerning Christ, or you 
are not a Christian. We, the bishops and 
priests of the Church, say, ‘ You must 
believe that He was not only the Christ, 
but that He was Almighty God , if you 
do not believe in the Deity of Christ, you 
are not a Christian.’ ” 

And, in these days, the same thing is 
repeated. If you do not believe in the 
Deity of Christ, that He was God, you 


cannot 30m the Young Men’s Christian 
Association If you happen to be a 
Nonconformist minister in England and 
refuse to say you believe that Jesus w'as 
God Almighty, you may not join the 
Free Church Council. Bishops will invite 
a gathering of Nonconformist ministers to 
their palaces , but they will leave you 
out , the writer knows this from ex- 
penence. 

But I look in vain to the teachings ol 
Chnst for any authority for all this 
Nowhere do I read of Him as proclaiming 
Himself God Almighty He did not stand 
in the market-places or m the Temple 
courts and say, “ Behold in Me the Creator 
of the world, the God whom you worship 
and adore.” 

The Jews never had had any idea that 
their Coming Messiah would be God Him- 
self ; the Angel of the Lord perhaps, but 
nothing more The Christ , the Anointed of 
God, that was as far as Jesus permitted 
His disciples to go, and even then they 
were not permitted to spread it. His own 
teaching and His own life must be the 
witness ; but, more important than Him- 
self was His message, more important was 
it to do the things that He said, than to 
call Him Lord. 

But has the Church taught that ^ Has 
the Church said, “You must be merciful 
before you can be a Christian, you must 
be charitable in your thoughts of others, 
showing kindness instead of doing in- 
jury ? ” Has the Church taught that you 
must be pure in heart before becoming a 
Christian ? Has the Church taught that 
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you must be a peace-maker instead of 
stirring up strife and hatred, before 
you can be a Christian ? Has the Church 
taught that you must be true and love 
truth for its own sake, if you would be a 
Christian ^ Nay, on the other hand, it 
has persecuted with the most malignant 
hatred and bitterness those who ventured 
to search for truth for themselves and 
thought in a way difterent from what the 
Church taught. But these things Christ 
commanded. This was what He meant 
by “ doing the will of the Father.” 

You could teach a parrot to say the 
creed, and many people say the creed like 
parrots. Bishop Bickersteth of Exeter 
confirmed some idiots in the asylum, and 
was criticised for so doing. In his reply, 
he quoted the lines * — 

What does silly Billy see ^ 

Three m one and one in three, 

And one of them has died for me 

And I am afraid that is the value of the 
beliefs of the vast majority of Church- 
goers. Bow the knee to Baal, belie your 
conscience, do the conventional thing 
which the Society people do, which it is 
the fashion to do. 

Yet the Kingdom of Heaven will re- 
main closed to you, if your religion is of 
nothing more worth than that. But does 
that mean that after death you will 
have to go to a place of torment ? 
Nothing of the sort. The Kingdom of 
Heaven pertains to this life as well as the 
next. The Kingdom of Heaven is joy 
and peace in the Holy Spirit. 

If to be a Christian be to believe in the 
Deity of Christ, then His own immediate 
followers were not Christians. In our 
imagination, let us draw near to a crowd 
assembled to hear Jesus , it may be on 
the hill-side, it may be beside the sea- 
shore. The audience listens intently , 
He may be speaking on the Beatitudes, or 
Mercy, Purity of Heart, Peace-making, 
Truth. He may be telling the parable of 
the sower going forth to sow, or the 
parable of the prodigal son. 

Is He talldng about Himself ? Is He 
asking people to believe anything con- 
cerning Himself ? Is He not appealing to 
them to live “ the life,” to cherish the 


word of truth in their hearts, to turn to 
God their Father and leave their sms 
with the swine in the far-off land ? 

And, as an instance of the difference 
between lip-profession and obedience. He 
tells of two sons, who were told by their 
father to go and work in the vineyard. 
One said, “I go. Sir,” and went not , 
the other refused, but afterwards repented 
and went ; which of these twain did the 
will of his father, the one so ready to make 
a profession of obedience and then not to 
carry it out, the other who did not make 
the profession, but who carried out his 
instructions ? 

While the Christian Church has laid 
such stress on belief about Christ, belief 
in His Godhead, belief in the vicanous 
atonement, belief in the theology of man’s 
fall and redemption and the scheme of 
salvation, and has called these the Gospel, 
very little has been said about the real 
simple Gospel of love to God and love to 
man. The Church has laid far more 
stress on saying Lord, Lord, than on doing 
the will of the Father. 

A man may say Lord, Lord, with just 
the same meaning to the words as the 
Church wishes him to place on them, and 
be a good Christian. A man may not 
agree with a word of the Church’s theology, 
and yet still be a good Christian. It is the 
story of the Good Samaritan over again. 
The priest and the Levite passed by. It 
was the outcast who showed what true 
religion was. It is not what a man 
believes, what he professes, that matters ; 
it is what the man is. 

Good honest men who try to model 
their lives on the lines of strict honesty 
say how difficult nowadays it is to make a 
living at all. Tradesmen may sit together 
in their church on a Sunday, and next 
morning be undercutting each other, in 
an attempt to get a monopoly and force 
the other man out of business. And so it 
goes on, and the more one gets to know 
of the world, the more heart-breaking it 
becomes. Wffiat is wanted ? The Gospel 
of Christ But what is that Gospel ? 
Brotherliness, the strong helping the weak, 
the feeling that humanity is one great 
whole, that the suffering of one is the 
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sufermg of all, and that no real gain can 
be made which involves injury to another. 

The Gospel of Christ is a practical 
thing for to-day Whether He was God, 
whether He was the Son of Man, does not 
affect the practical value of His teaching 
Surely, if anyone believes Him to be God, 
then ail the more importance ought to be 
given to His practical teachings, all the more 
thought given to the things that we do. 

A great Russian, Count Tolstoy, took to 
studying the Gospel of Chnst for himself 
He studied it as though it were a book 
he was taking up for the first time, and it 
is perfectly true that m a sense it was the 
first time. As he read of the things which 
Jesus wanted people to do, he was more 
and more appalled at the way in which 
the things Christ had laid greatest stress 
upon had been utterly neglected, and he 
took the precepts and thought in what 
way were they to be applied to life, and 
what would be the result ; and the teach- 
ing, on its own merit, seemed so reasonable, 
that he became a Christian himself in a 
very real sense Although one of the 
nobility, he set himself to live like any ol 
his poorer neighbours. He made friends 
with the poor and working classes, toiled 
in the fields, mended his own shoes, and 
gathered round him devoted followers. 

I am not advocating Tolstoy’s mode of 
life, though I admire the spirit of it. 


But what a good thing it would be for us 
all if we could put out of our minds all 
that we have been taught about Christ and 
the Bible, and could come to the teachings 
with fresh and unprejudiced minds. 

Many many 3’earb ago. Rajah Ram- 
mohun Roy, an Indian, came to the New 
Testament m this way, and studying the 
book without the aid of missionaries or 
anyone else, he wrote a book, The 
Precepts of Jesus the Guide to Peace.” 
He came to England with high ideals as 
to what Christianity was and what a 
Chnstian civilisation would be, and when 
he saw the actual state of affairs, he died 
of a broken heart 

If, putting aside all doctrines about the 
nature of Christ, leaving that on one side 
altogether, the world would apply itself 
to His message, and using the same 
judgment, the same discretion with refer- 
ence to it, that it uses with reference to 
the teachings of any social reformer, who 
can talk and write about the Labour 
Question, or any other problem that 
agitates people’s minds, the teaching 
would have a new freshness and power 
for us, that would drive home its appeal, 
and, becoming more than ever the guiding 
principle of life, would usher in the 
Kingdom of God upon earth. 

John Barron. 


THE ROBE. 

Christ is the pattern, man is the loom , 
This universe, the working room. 

The Law is the hand that guides each 
thread 

Of white and sable, gold and red. 

Life IS the warp and woof that glows 
With changing light as the fabnc grows. 

And God is the King, who waits to wear 
The robe thus fashioned for Him here 
Bryan Killikelly. 



A. E. : the Poet of the 

Spirit 

By James H. Cousins. 

[In this article Mr. Cousins continues his senes of brief but illuminating studies 
of some of the outstanding -figures in the field of modern mystical literature. Three of 
these have already aff eared in the “ Herald.” We hope shortly to receive from Mr. 
Cousins a fifth article, on Walt Whitman ; and then the series will appear as a booklet.'] 


I K a former article I referred casually, 
though inevitably, to Mr. Yeats' 
frugal and intensive contemporary 
in song, A. E.” But A. E., being, like 
Yeats, a typical Celt, though in 
quite a different way, is not only frugal and 
intensive, but also prodigal and extensive. 
His work, as Yeats has said, is the nearest 
approach in literature to disembodied 
verse. Not many of his poems run on to 
a second page. He is a niggard in lan- 
guage (in poetry only, for in conversation 
he is a geyser, a foaming torrent, and a 
calm estuary laden with shipping for and 
from the ends of the earth). Yet the con- 
tent of his poetry is among the most 
precious possessions of the soul. Lesser 
poets wiU scatter largesse of copper, with 
an occasional bit of silver as a special gift , 
but A. E. quietly outspends the lot with a 
httle piece of pure gold. Out of a profound 
personal emotion or realisation he throws 
into a hne or a stanza some deep general- 
isation, some quivering flame of truth that 
evokes illumination in the darkest recesses 
of the reader's mind. In this respect he is 
a Seer in the truest sense of the term: that 
is, in the power to make others see. He is 
a Prophet, too, not only in definite utter- 
ance as to the future, but supremely in his 
gift of pressing into speech the funda- 
mentals of life, whose roots are in the spirit. 


and whose leaves and flowers are in time 
and space ; in which fundamentals we 
have the potentiality of history, if only we 
possess that dangerous and superior 
faculty" attnbuted by Jaine to Balzac, 
by which we may ‘‘ discover in an isolated 
fact all its possibihties.” 

“ A, E." IS the pen-name, or, rather, the 
occult symbol indicating the immortal 
spirit who, in this life, as George W. 
Russell, a native of an ill-favoured manu- 
facturing town in Ulster, edits the organ 
of agncultural co-operation in Ireland , 
paints pictures of the worlds, visible and 
mvisible ; and distils mto immortal lyrics 
the Wisdom and Beauty of the Infinite. 
His first slender volume, which came out 
quietly in Dublm twenty years ago, soon 
found hearers who recognised m the “ still, 
small voice " of the unknown poet some- 
thing more potent and lasting than the 
sounding brass and tinkling cymbals of the 
poetry of the time. “ Homeward, songs by 
the way” — ^many of whose lyrics were 
gathered out of the pubhcations of the 
Dublm Theosophical Lodge and household 
of which A. E. was one of the foimders 
along with Yeats and Daniel Dunlop — 
was followed by “ The Earth Breath ” and 

The Divme Vision " ; and a little over 
a year ago the whole poetical works of 
A. E. was brought out by MacmiUan in one 
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volume, dedicated “ To D. N. D., in 
memory of the Household.” 

Like his illustrious contemporary, Yeats, 
A. E. was drawn into the dramatic side of 
the Irish renaissance some fifteen years 
ago, but “ Deirdre ” — one of the first plays 
of the movement to be presented by 
native actors, of whom the writer was 
one — ^remains A. E.’s sole contnbution. 
Its delicate beauty and its spiritual 
significance were too tenuous for the 
ordinary stage ; and as A. E. had no mmd 
save for the expression of moods and ex- 
periences of the inner life, he stood apart 
from the hurly-burly of the theatre Yeats, 
on the other hand, with perhaps a great 
renunciation, gave himself for almost 
twenty precious years to the building of a 
National Theatre. The dispanty between 
his natural genius and the needs of the 
stage provoked in Yeats — ^unlike A. E. — a 
determmed effort to achieve something 
like physical strength. The result was, 
however, not a general infusion of power 
through his later dramatic work, but the 
appearance of unassimilated lumps of 
strength which collide ungraciously with 
the evocations of his truer moments This 
degradation into flesh and blood is marked 
in his version of “ Deirdre,” of which it 
may be said that while A. E. brought 
“ Deirdre ” to life, Yeats slew her. 

The fact is that the genius of these 
essentially lyrical poets is out of place on 
the stage. Lyrical drama or dramatic 
lyric, as forms of expression, are amongst 
the mongrels of the Arts, They have their 
place, but it is not in the company of the 
distinctive species of either the pure lyric 
or pure drama. To the drama belongs the 
ofiice of presenting a transcript of the 
limitations and passions of humanity. By 
its nature it is predominantly analytical 
and derivative. It holds “ as ^twere a 
mirror up to nature ” ; but it is only a 
mirror, in which we view as in a glass 
darkly” the shadows and superficies of 
thmgs. But poetry, and supremely 
lyrical poetry, springs with a challenge and 
a revelation from the inner planes of being : 
it utters reality, and the imworthy things 
of life quail at its glance : it holds, not a 
mirror up to nature, but nature up to a 
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mirror. To both drama and poetry belongs 
the seeing eye, inasmuch as both deal with 
life itself, and not merely with the spec- 
tacle of life in the descriptive sense ; but 
the dramatic eye is that of the observer, 
the poetic eye that of the seer. So, too, in 
their common power to move, we are 
conscious of the fingers of the dramatist 
among our nerves, but of the cry of the poet; 
at an inner ear. If the poet wishes to 
catch the ear of the time, let him turn 
dramatist ; if the dramatist has a wish to 
huger in the ear of all time, let him turn 
poet. Shakespeare the dramatist may 
preserve a dusty and reverent immortality 
in the libraries ; but Shakespeare the poet 
has not had to die in order to become 
immortal . he lives in Ime and speech that 
are as buoys to the monstrous net of his 
life’s work, which otherwise might sink 
in the ocean of forgetfulness. 

It is impossible to dogmatise as to the 
rightness or wrongness of the path taken 
by the artist. His nearness to the creative 
sources of things gives us an assurance of 
spiritual necessity, howsoever his diver- 
sions may wander from the way in which 
we would have him travel. We may 
philosophically cover up a secret sense of 
disappomtment that Yeats the poet was 
for a period smothered by Yeats the 
dramatist ; but our sense of the rightness 
of things may have free rein in gratification 
that A. E. remains A. E., the most purely 
spiritual poet as yet in the English lan- 
guage ; by which I mean that his work is 
almost solely concerned with the life of the 
spirit both m the book and out of the body. 
Its technique is sublimated to such a 
simplicity of word and phrase, and 
suffused with such a luminosity from some- 
where behmd the region of thought, that 
we feel as if we might draw the film of 
speech aside, and gaze on naked Truth. 
Lacking this power, we are thrown back 
on the process of following out the intellec- 
tual forms in which his vision has clothed 
itself, and which is unified in a philosophy 
of fife. 

The philosophy of A E. — I pause to 
make due recognition of the fact that in 
Ireland, as elsewhere, it is held by some 
that a poet is no poet if he has so dull a 
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thing as a philosophy about him To be a 
pure poet it is necessary, some think, to be 
detached, irresponsible, a victim of moods. 
1 can well imagine A E. as artist protesting 
against A E. as philosopher. I have 
heard him at his fireside denounce the 
holding of preconceived notions on the 
subjects of the Arts A lady artist broke 
in, saying : " What a lot of nonsense you 
sometimes talk, George. You prove to us 
how wrong it is to have artistic theories ; 
and you do so by a whole series of theories 
of your own.'’ The humourist smiled 
through the kind eyes of the poet, and the 
subject was changed. 

The key-note to A. E.’s philosophy is 
umty. In this he stands alongside Emerson 
with the additional affinity of a deep sym- 
pathy with eastern philosophy, but with a 
difference in the direct — rather than 
reasoned or derivative — ^knowledge pos- 
sessed by A. E. of the hidden worlds. He 
sees the universe as not merely the creation 
of God, but the very being of God. 
“ Mother,” he sings, addressing the Earth, 
“Thy meanest sod to me is thrilled with 
fires of hidden day, and haunted by all 
mystery.” Between the source of things 
and the things themselves, there is, 
obviously, a great gulf — but it is not fixed. 
By the process mystically called the Fall, 
supreme Deity chose to pass from abstract 
freedom mto limitations and relativity 
By the process mystically called Redemp- 
tion, man is working his way back to 
recognition of, and union with, his true 
spintual Source. 

This is the whole gospel of A. E. Janus- 
like, it “ looks before and after ” ; now 
contemplating the urge outwards of the 
human spirit, and marking 

" how desire, which, cast them in the deep. 
Called God, too, from his sleep ; 

now meditatmg the backward, which is the 
true forward, trend of mankind, 

" In age-long wandering to the Truth, 

Thro' many a cycle's ebb and flow." 

In these processes, and between their 
extremes, hes all the art of A. E. ; and 
smce he is mainly preoccupied with the 
“ homeward ” process, his Art is not that 
of the “ artist ” pure and simple, with its 


ethical arrogance and mental cruelty, but 
of the seer and the sayer who uses the 
things of Art for the purpose of the spirit. 
He IS, in the noblest sense of the term, a 
man with a message. He knows himself as 
“ the sole poet of my generation who has 
never written a single poem which did not 
try to express a spiritual mood.” Yet his 
message is primarily to himself, and only 
concerned with others, for the simple 
philosophical reason that les autres and 
himself are one ; in the innermost of his 
being he knows himself as one with ail 
beings ; and, addressing his inner self, he 
sets out in a line the ulterior motive of his 
art, and its differentiation from the art of 
the mere poet 

“ Some there be 
Seek thee only for a song , 

I to lose myself in thee." 

This absorption of the lower in the higher 
IS, in art, the parallel of the inevitable pro- 
cess in the human consciousness whereby 
— ^to use the technical phraseology of 
philosophy — the microcosm seeks, or is 
driven, to merge itself in God the Macro- 
cosm. To the eye and ear of the mystic, 
and A. E., the universe is one vast in- 
vitation from the Eternal Spirit to the 
spirit in the bonds of manifestation. To 
invert one of A. E.'s stanzas . 

" When for the hght the anguished spirit cnes. 
Deep in its house of clay, 

Out of the vast the voice of one replies, 
Whose words are clouds and stars, and 
night and day " 

In the conception of the unity of all things 
m the Divine, which comes by mdefeasible 
mhentance from the ancient wakers of the 
Celtic mythos to this supreme Celt (albeit 
he himself repudiates the boundaries of 
race and country), we have a key, perhaps 
the key, to the trait in Irish character 
which the uninformed call fatalistic, but 
which the informed know to be an intuitive 
apprehension of the One Will in the cosmos 
working out its own beneficent end, which 
end is also the end of each personal wiU, 
whether it be acquiescent or perverse. 
Of that WiU A. E. sings : 

“ Like wmds or waters were her ways: 

They heed not immemorial cries ; 

They move to their high destmies 
Beyond the little voice that prays." 
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But it is necessary to round off his thought 
with the remembrance of other lines that 
fill the cold gap between the little voice ” 
and the " winds or waters.” There is no 
absolute aloofness between whole and part 
They are one ; but the terminology of 
relativity needs must be used . its cor- 
rection and completion are found in 
diverse presentations. Elsewhere A. E. 
sees in things commonly regarded as 
offences, errant rays . . at their 
roots divine.” The fail of man is to him 
no cataclysm of sin, but a renunciation in 
ages back 

“ Some bnghl one of old time laid his sceptre 
down, 

So his heart might learn of sweet and bitter 
truth ” 

He himself has an ear for “ the little 
voice ” : the love of one became the door- 
way to love of the many 

*' We bade adieu to love the old , 

We heard another lover then, 

Whose forms are myriad and untold, 

Sigh to us from the hearts of men " ; 

And A E., in complete identity with the 
” still, sad music of humanity ” that 
another compassionate poet heard, utters 
the admonition that displaces the com- 
pulsions of human laws and creeds and 
moral codes, since it sets the admonished 
with his face to the spiritual sun : 

“ We are, in our distant hope. 

One with all the great and wise ; 

Comrade, do not turn or grope 
For some lesser hght that dies," 

To A. E. the fundamental Beauty, 
which is the first garment of the Divine 
Unity, is not — as Yeats figures it — a 
wanderer, but self-existent now. All things 
disclose it according to the measure of 
their possibility. Even the beloved of the 
human heart may not claim to be beautiful 
in her own nght, but as an intermediary. 

” Let me,” he says, first kneel to the 
essential Beauty of which you are an ex- 
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pression, before I bow the knee to you in 
person , then, 

I shall not on thy beauty rest, 

But Beauty’s ray m you." 

He comes, therefore, the nearest of any 
poet in the English language to fulfilling 
Meredith's ideal of 

" The song seraphically free 

From taint of personahty " , 

not in the sense of hiding the personality 
behind objective subject-matter (a neces- 
sity to the dramatist, an impossibility to 
the lyrical poet), but by disclosing the 
fundamental impersonality that unifies 
the apparently divergent, and by seeking 
to merge the outer self with the Inner Self 
and the laws of its Life 

It is this characteristic in the work of 
A E. that has placed it, according to some 
critics, outside the traditional develop- 
ment of Irish literature, and also outside 
the pale of Christian literature The fact, 
however, is that the distinctively Eastern 
attitude of A. E 's poetry (with its reminis- 
cence of his days of studentship of the 
writings of H. P. Blavatsky and their 
Oriental originals) is the Western axis of 
the great Aryan pole, and is no less dis- 
tinctively Celtic than the spiritual monism 
of the old myth-makers of Ireland, or the 
philosophical unitarianism of the Irish 
religions, John the Scot, at the Court of 
the Gaulish King in the ninth century ; 
and the non-Christian element is but an 
expression of “ the light that lighteneth 
every man that cometh into the world.” 
In short, the poetry of A. E., being 
esoteric, touches all places and times, and 
moves likewise above time and place ; and 
nowhere is this quality better shown than 
in such a poem as his ” Ares,” which 
appeared in The Times of April 5th, and 
in which the spirit of the Celt, the Greek, 
and the Vedantist unite to make one of 
the few war-poems worthy of the great 
name of Poetry. James H. Cousins. 



The Four Elements : 

Earth— Air— Fire- W ater 

By Eva M. Martin. 


(With Coloured Plate by Sybil Barham.) 
IV. WATER. 


M any are the voices through 
which water speaks to the 
heart of man, and each one 
of them has a subtle allure- 
ment that, once felt, can 
never lose its power. To some it speaks 
most clearly in the call of the sea, a call so 
irresistible that it lures men forth to 
strange adventures whose end is death. 
Some hear it best in the voice of rivers and 
streams, and among these are the many 
poets who have striven to portray in 
words the wordless glamour of running 
water. Others find its message in clear 
lakes that mirror the hills and trees and 
the high clouds of heaven , and yet 
others in the silver arrows of the rain. 
But hear its call through what medium 
they may, all true children of water were 
bom, as the saying is, with a wave in 
their heart.’' These are they whom the 
tides of happy life lift and leave, and 
whose longing is idle as foam, and whose 
dreams are as measureless as all the waters 
of the world." 

Symbol of unrest and of purity — on the 
one hand water has affinity with air, and 
on the other with fire — ^for air and water 
are alike full of movement, while fire and 
water are the two great purifiers, brethren 
and co-workers in this, if in nothing else. 

Unstable as water, thou shalt not 
excel "—so was it said of one in the old 
days, and all who are students of astrology 
know well the truth of this saying and the 


wisdom that lies behind it. Those born 
under the most “ watery " of the signs 
have “ the inconstant moon " for their 
mistress, and, like the seas that ever yearn 
towards her, they are desirous and 
mutable, moulded by every changing 
mfluence, stirred by every passing wind. 
Often do the children of water show a 
coldness that is almost cmelty, being akin 
to that of the sea herself, of whom a 
Gaelic fisherman once said (as related by 
Fiona Maclepd, himself one of the wave- 
hearted) : " She is like a woman of the 
old tales whose beauty is dreadful, and 
who breaks your heart at last whether 
she smiles or frowns But she doesn't 
care about that, or whether you are hurt 
or not. It's because she has no heart, 
being all a wild water.” 

Nevertheless, variable, inconstant, even 
heartless though they may be, the world 
could ill spare of these “ of the tribe of 
the sea-wave,” for they, above aU others, 
are the world's music-makers. Whether 
they use sounds or words as their medium, 
into their music creeps ever some echo of 
the ^ eternal song of water that their 
spirits hear, a song that cools and purifies, 
and yet arouses restless longings which 
can only be assuaged by the deeps of 
water herself. 

For it is one of water’s strange contra- 
dictions, that she is the awakener of 
desires which only can she satisfy. Who 
has not lain beside some swift-running 
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stream, watching the water flow past in 
glassy curves, hearing its cool, alluring 
voice, with perhaps the soft incessancy 
of a cascade rising and falling on the air 
not far away — ^who has not thus lain 
until eyes and ears are so filled with the 
sight and sound that the whole world 
seems to be made of water, the heart 
full of water’s longings, the mind half 
hypnotised by water’s glamorous song ? 
Wio has not felt, together with a strange 
soubrestlessness, a strange compulsion to 
stay there, to look, to listen, to long, 
for ever and ever, rather than leave that 
haunted place that is alive with the in- 
definable wizardry of “ wandering water, 
ever whispering ? ” 

Thus it is that water, if she arouses a 
desire that is almost a fever of the spint, 
can also quell it. She has, indeed, a 
magic healing power, similar to that of 
earth, as was well known to all those 
ancient peoples who were wise in nature 
lore. In every part of the world are 
found sacred waters wherein to bathe 
brings freedom from bodily ills ; pools 
that are stirred by the wings of angels ; 
fountains of which one need only &nk 
to obtain the heart’s desire ; wells whose 
water has an enchantment like that of 
“ The WeU 0’ the World’s End ” : 

‘‘ I seek the well water, the cool well water. 

That rune drops upon his hps may shield my 

child from harm." 

For water is the refreshment of all 
living things. Springs quench the thirst 
of man and beast ; raindrops wash the 
leaves of the trees and soften the ground 
that seeds and plants may grow ; rivers 
fertilise the land and make even the 
desert soil bear fruit. Only the sea helps 


not the growth of anything on earth, but 
has her own strange sea-life hidden away 
in her green depths, mysterious and apart. 
The spirit of water is not one, but many 
spirits. Innumerable are the white arms 
flung up out of the sea ; innumerable 
the flying, whirling figures that hurl 
themselves in intertwining wreaths and 
chains down the slope of a waterfall. 
Many forms has water, like Proteus, the 
ancient sea-god, who could change him- 
self at will ; many voices has she, many 
moods, and many colours. River, foun- 
tain, lake, the sea, the rain, the dew, the 
foam — each has its own beauty, its own 
unutterable fascination — each has its own 
separate world. “ A fluctuant, mutable 
world and dim,” is the world of water, 
where : — 

shape to shape 

Dies momently through whorl and hollow, 
And form and line and solid follow 
Sohd and hne and form to dream 
Fantastic down the eternal stream . . . 
Shaken translucency illumes 
The hyahne of drifting glooms ; 

The strange soft-handed depth subdues 
Drowned colour there . , . 

Lustreless purple, hooded green, 

The myriad hues that lie between 
Darkness and darkness."’ 

So is it described by one of that great 
band of poets upon whose hps the magic 
spell of water has been laid. 

And the dance of water ? What shall 
be said of that ? Only less free than air, 
only less fierce than fire, it is a dance 
whose music is burdened with an un- 
speakable sadness, a dance wherein song 
and laughter are ever ready to dissolve 
into a rainbow mist of tears. 

Eva M. Martin. 
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Great Men Who Have 
Believed in Reincarnation 

By E. Severs. 

[In this arUde—ihe fourth of our senes on Reincarnation — Miss Severs approaches the 
subpct from a di-fferent an§le, by showing us how many great minds have, throughout the 
ages, accepted this doctrine, or, at least, treated it with sympathetic respect. 

Next month Miss Severs will contribute the concluding article of the senes, which will 
contain a number of well-authenticated instances of the actual memory of past lives ] 


M any great men, religions 
or philosophical geniuses, 
have believed in and taught 
to others the doctrine of 
reincarnation — of the re- 
peated births into this world of the Ego, 
the human spirit, the spark of Divinity, a 
Son of God, — however they have described 
man’s individuality the object of these 
re-embodiments being seen to be to 
harvest experience, to gain knowledge, 
to develop capacity, to become a Master of 
Matter, perfect in Power, Wisdom, Love, 
and Activity. 

" Ye are Gods,” Jesus, the Christ, de- 
clared to His followers , and reincarna- 
tion is the method God employs to make 
of His sons children of God, men in whom 
the Divine powers are manifest and 
working. 

When the Christ declared • If ye will 
receive it, this is Elias which was for to 
come ” (S. Matthew, XL, 13, 14), He 
showed that He knew the doctrine of 
rebirths and taught it indirectly to His 
followers. 

If ye will believe it ” The Christ 
showed also His knowledge of human 
nature when He added this qualifying 
clause to His statement of John the 
Baptist’s identity. And belief, in the 
West, in this particular truth is still very 
far from general. 

But it may well have been that re- 
incarnation was a doctrine purposely ob- 
scured temporarily from the Western 


world. For, with the Western prac- 
ticality, many, if they had known of it, 
w’-ould probably have thought : " If I have 
an eternity m which to become Christ-like, 
to-day, w^hen the carnal rather than the 
Christ nature is strong in me, I will eat, 
drink and be merry, and in some future 
life take up the Christian cross of strenuous 
endeavour and self-sacrifice.” The threat 
of hell-fire, if m the present life man did 
not amend his ways, was probably neces- 
sary and efficacious for those more 
primitive times. 

Even now it is only the thoughtful who 
perceive the necessity of remcarnation 

Do you not know%” writes Herder, 

“ great rare men who cannot have become what 
they are at once in a single human existence ^ 
Who must often have existed before in order to 
have attained that purity of feeling, that in- 
stinctive impulse for all that is true, beautiful 
and good, in short, that elevation and natural 
supremacy over all around them ^ Do not 
these great characters appear, for the most pari, 
all at once ? Like a cloud of celestial spirits 
descended from on high, like men risen from the 
dead, born again, who brought back the old 
time ^ You know the law of economy that 
rules throughout Nature. Is it not probable 
that the Deity is guided by it in the propagation 
and progress of human souls ’ He who has not 
become npe in one form of humanity is put 
mto the experience again, and some time or 
other must be perfected, I am unable to 
understand how anyone can object to this 
hypothesis which seems to have the analogy of 
the whole creation in its favour.” — {Dialogues 
of Metempsychosis. By Herder ) 

The Christ is almost unique in giving a 
concrete example of reincarnation, without 
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using any specific term for the doctrine, 
or, as far as we know, teaching the 
doctrine. (I say as far as we know, 
because it is probable that we know very 
little of what He taught His intimate 
followers ) The address of Josephus given 
to the Jewish soldiers who were going to 
kill each other to escape capture by the 
Romans at the fort of Zotapata — 

Do ye not remember that all pure spirits 
who are in conformity with the Divine dis- 
pensation live on in the loveliest of heavenly 
places, and m course of time they are again sent 
down to inhabit sinless bodies ; but the souls of 
those who have committed self-destruction are 
doomed to a region in the darkness of the 
underworld ^ 

shows that the idea of reincarnation was 
familiar to the Jews, and that many of 
the Jews must have firmly believed in it. 
In the more mystical teachings of the 
Jewish faith, in the Kabbalah, we find 
the Zahar, or Booh of Light, giving definite 
teaching on the subject of many lives — 

The souls must re-enter the absolute substance 
whence they have emerged. But to accom- 
phsh this end they must develop all the per- 
fections, the germ of which is planted in them, 
and if they have not fulfilled this condition 
during one life, they must commence another, 
a third, and so on, until they have acquired the 
condition which fits them for reunion with God. 

For those who could receive it, Jewish 
tradition and Christian teaching were 
quite clear on this point. In the East, 
in the great religions of Hinduism and 
Buddhism, reincarnation is the chief stone. 
We do not know who wrote the many 
books which make up the Buddhist and 
Hindu canon. But these bygone religious 
teachers taught reincarnation with the 
greatest plainness. 

In Hinduism, in its most popular 
Scripture, the Bhagavad Gita, we find 
Krishna telling his pupil Arjuna at a 
crisis of his fate : — 

Many births have been left behind by Me and 
by thee, 0 Arjuna. 

And, as an argument to play his warrior 
part m the Eastern Great War, Arjuna is 
told . — 

As a man, casting off worn-out garments, 
taketh new ones, so the dweller in the body, 
casting off worn-out bodies, entereth into others 
that are new. 


In the Devi Bhagavata we find : 

At the end of the fruits (the results of his 
past hfe) when the time for his rebirth arrives 
then Time unites him again with 
activities selected from the accumulation of 
past activities. 

In Zoroastrianism the Desdtir teaches : 

Those who, in the season of prosperity, 
experience pam and grief, suffer them on account 
of their words or deeds in a former body, for 
which the Most Just now pumsheth them. 

In Mohammedanism the Koran teaches : 

How IS It that ye beheve not m God Since 
ye were dead, and He gave you hfe, He will 
hereafter cause you to die, and will again restore 
you to hfe, then shall ye return unto Him. 

Jalal-ud’Din’s tracing of man’s ascent 
from the mineral to the vegetable ; from 
the plant to the animal ; from the man to 
the angel , from the angel to that which 
entereth not the imagination ” ; shows 
the mystical insight of the Sufi poet. 
(Reincarnation, however, in Mahommed- 
anism as in Christianity has practically 
disappeared from the exoteric teaching.) 

Heroditus says that the Egyptians were 
the first who propounded the immortality 
of the soul and the doctrines of metem- 
psychosis and reincarnation, and the 
Book of the Dead shows these doctrines 
Plato in the Phaedrus writes : — 

But should it happen that she (the soul) 
cannot follow on to know . . . then the law 
is that this soul shall not take upon her the 
nature of any beast in the first generation (or 
birth), but the soul that has seen most shall 
come to the birth of a man, who is to be a 
philosopher or an artist, or of some musician or 
lover ; and the second (to the birth) of a lawful 
king, or warrior or ruler ; the third of a states- 
man or of some financier, or man of affairs ; the 
fourth, of a toil-loving gymnast ; the fifth, the 
life of a soothsayer, or some hierophantic 
function ; to the sixth, the life of a poet, or of 
some other sort of a miimc, will be suitable ; 
to the seventh, the life of an artisan, ora husband- 
man ; to the eighth, that of a sophist or a dema- 
gogue ; to the ninth, that of a tyrant. And 
whoever in any of these positions conducts him- 
self rightly receives a better lot ; but whoever 
behaves otherwise a worse. 

Pythagoras taught metempsychosis, and 
is said to have remembered his own in- 
carnations. Pythagoras is said to have 
acquired his wisdom in the East ; “he 
brought from Ind the wisdom of the 
Buddha, and translated it into Greek 
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thought,” writes Mrs. Besant. As P 5 rtha- 
goras taught his disciples to aim always 
at returning to that from which they 
came, it is probable that if we knew more 
details of “ the gold dust of his thought ” 
we should find that his doctrine of metem- 
psychosis included reincarnation. 

The human mind in the West is strangely 
materiahstic. Professing Christians show 
by their treatment of death how little 
they believe in that pivotal doctrine of 
Christianity, the immortality of the soul. 
As Professor W. A. Butler, in his Lectures 
on Platomc Phlosophy, candidly allowed : 

It may be doubted whether the strangeness 
and improbability of this hjrpothesis (pre- 
existence) among ourselves anses after all from 
grounds on which our philosophy has reason to 
congratulate itself It may be questioned 
whether, if we examme ourselves candidly, we 
shall not discover that the feeling of extrava- 
gance with which it affects us has its secret 
source in matenalistic or semi-materialistic 
prejudices. 

Professor William Knight, in a striking 
article in The Fortnightly Remew for 
September, 1878, wrote : — 

Whatever their (the doctrines of Pre-exist- 
ence and Metempsychosis) intnnsic worth or 
evidential value, their title to rank on the roll 
of philosophical hypotheses is undoubted. They 
offer quite as remarkable a solution of the 
mystery which all admit as the rival theones of 
Creation, Traduction, and Extinction. 

Huxley, in Evolution and Ethics, 
confessed : 

Like the doctrine of evolution that of trans- 
migration has its roots in the world of reality, 
and it may claim such support as the great 
argument from analogy is capable of supplying. 

Emerson, in his Essay on History, 
mites : — 

The transmigration of souls is no fable. I 
would it were, but men and women are only 
half human. 

In Nominalist and Realist he says : 

It is the secret of the world that all things 
subsist and do not die, but only retire a httle 
from sight, and afterwards return agam. 
Nothing is dead. Men feign themselves dead, 
and endure mock funerals and mournful obitu- 
aries, and there they stand looking out of the 
wmdow, sound and well m some new and strange 
disguise. Jesus is not dead ; He is very well 
ahve, nor John, nor Paul, nor Mahomet, nor 
Anstotle; at times we beheve we have seen 
them all and could easily tell all the names 
under which they go. 


Writmg on the death of his son, m the 
Threnody, we find the Imes : — 

They could not feed him, and he died, 
And wandered backwards as in scorn, 

To wait an aeon to be born. 

The philosophy of Leibnitz favours the 
doctrine of reincarnation, as taught in 
ancient and in modern times. I believe,” 
says Leibnitz, 

" that the souls of men have pre-existed, not as 
reasonable souls, but as merely sensitive souls, 
which did not reach the supreme stage of reason 
until the man whom the soul was to animate 
was conceived. After the dissolution of our 
present bodies, our souls, according to this 
philosophy, will pass successively into other 
corporeal forms, carrying with them higher 
energies, larger and nobler thoughts and aspira- 
tions.” — {The Ideal Philosophy of Leibnitz, 
Theosophical Review, May, 1900.) 

Schopenhauer on different grounds 
taught reincarnation. In the chapter on 
'' Death,” in The World as Will and Idea, 
we find ; — 

What sleep is for the individual, death is for 
the will. It would not endure to continue the 
same actions and sufferings throughout an 
eternity without due gam, if memory and 
individuality remained to it. It flings them off 
and this is lethe ; through this death of sleep 
it appears refreshed and fitted out with another 
intellect, as a new being and a new day tempts 
to new shores. These constant new births then 
constitute the succession of the hfe dreams of a 
will which m itself is indestructible, until, 
instructed and improved by so much and such 
successive knowledge m a constantly new form, 
it abolishes or abrogates itself. 

Lessing, in his well-known book, The 
Divine Education of the Human Race, puts 
the case for remcarnation with remark- 
able clearness. He writes • — 

The very same way by which the race reaches 
its perfection must every mdividual man — one 
sooner, another later — ^have travelled over. 
Have travelled over m one and the same hfe ? 
Can he have been in one and the self-same hfe 
a sensual Jew and a spiritual Christian ? Can 
he m the self-same life have overtaken both ? 

Surely not that ; but why should not every 
individual man have existed more than once 
upon this earth ’ 

Is this hypothesis so laughable merely because 
it IS the oldest ? Because the human under- 
standing, before the sophistries of the schools 
had dissipated and debilitated it, hghted upon 
it at once ? . . . 

Why should I not come back as often as I am 
capable of acquiring fresh knowledge, fresh 
expertness ? Do I bring away so much from 
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once that there is nothing to repay the trouble 
of coming back ^ 

Nietzsche laid much stress on re- 
incarnation in his doctrine known as 

Eternal Return,” or “ Eternal Recur- 
rence.” He held that everything returns 
and takes place as before ; the work of 
evolution being constantly repeated, ap- 
parently without the progress that would 
alone explain the making of the Superman. 

Many philosophers have acknowledged 
the difficulty of attributing immortality 
to a soul conceived of as suddenly created. 
Hume wrote ■ — 

The soul, if immortal, existed before our birth. 
What IS mcorruptible must be ungenerable. 
Metempsychosis is the only system of im- 
mortality that Philosophy can hearken to 

And Professor J. Mactaggart, in his 
Address to the SyntheUc Society, Tanuary, 
1904, said : — 

The behef in human pre-existence is a more 
probable doctrme than any other form of the 
belief in immortality. I do not see how exist- 
ence in future time could be shown to be neces- 
sary in the case of any bemg whose existence in 
past time is admitted not to be necessary. 

As Shelley wrote • — 

If there be no reasons to suppose that we have 
existed before that period at which our existence 
apparently commences, then there are no grounds 
for supposing that we shall continue to exist 
after our existence has apparently ceased 

Goethe seems to have had rather a 
strong belief in reincarnation as ahecting 
his own life, as is shown in his private 
correspondence. We find him writing to 
Mrs. V. Stein : 

I have a strong longing to get away from here. 
The spirits of the old times do not allow me here 

a single happy hour How good it is that 

man dies, precisely to extinguish the impressions, 
and come back bathed. 

Writing to the same lady, he says : — 

Ah, in times past thou usest to be my sister 
or my wife, usest to know every feature of my 
character and to spy how the purest nerve was 
sounding, and with one look thou wert able to 
read me, who am so hard to be penetrated by 
the mortal eye. . . . And of all that a re- 
membrance only is hovenng about the uncertain 
heart, it never ceases the old truth and the new 
state becomes pain to it. 

And writing to Wieland, Goethe re- 
marks ■ — 


I cannot explam to myself the power which 
this woman has over me, unless by metem- 
psychosis. Yes, we were once man and wife. — 
{The Religion of Goethe. By Dr. Schrader.) 

In the world of romance reincarnation 
is a favourite motif. From the Jataka, 
birth stories of the Buddha, who renaem- 
bered His past incarnations, to the present 
day stories of reincarnation have been 
told in the East as truth, and in the West 
smiled on as fiction. But it is interesting 
to find one of our most prominent novel- 
ists affirming his own belief in many 
births. 

Mr. Rider Haggard says : — 

I am of opinion that all the people in the world 
to-day, at least a large majonty of them, have 
been on this globe before, and will probably be 
here again after they have passed through the 
mystenous condition which we now term death. 
— {Cassell* s Magazine, 1908.) 

Max Muller, in the eighteenth volume 
of his Works, wrote . 

I cannot help thinkmg that the souls towards 
whom we feel drawn m this life are the very souls 
whom we knew and loved in a former life, and 
that the souls who repel us here, we do not know 
why, axe the souls that earned our disapproval, 
the souls from whom we kept aloof, in a former 
life. 

There is an old saying : “ Truth alone 
endures, not falsehood,” which perhaps 
explains why the doctrine of reincarnation 
has persisted from antiquity to the present 
day ; why the East with its acknowledged 
spiritual insight has always credited it ; 
why periodically in the West the belief 
reappears ; why among the thoughtful 
and cnltured the doctrine at the present 
time is acquiring special importance. 
When the flower of Europe's manhood is 
falling on the battlefield — ^not only 
Europe's sons die, but the chivalry of 
India, Canada and Australasia keep 
them company in death — a doctrine that 
teaches : “For certain is death for the 
bom and certain is birth for the dead” 
is certain of increasing popularity in a 
grief-stricken world. For, as the inspired 
writer continues : “What need, then, for 
lamentation ? ” What need, indeed, when 
with the certainty of a renewed life, of 
immortality, death has lost its sting and 
the grave its victory ? 

Elisabeth Severs. 



TheTheosophical School, Benares 

By B. Shiva Rao. 

[Some months ago an account was gvoen of the Garden City Theosofhical School at 
Letchwortk It may interest some of our readers to hear something of another Theosopkical 
School, the parent institution of its kind, many thousands of miles distant in India. 

Mr, B. Shiva Rao was one of the original staff of teachers at the school. He then came 
to England and resided for some months with the Head of the Order, and has now 
returned once more to Benares to take up his old duties.] 


A S education has come to be 
/% recognised as a subject of the 
j % utmost importance, and in its 
/ broadest sense is of interest 

to most members of our Order, 
an account of the Theosophical School at 
Benares may not be out of place in the 
Herald, Theosophical Schools are spring- 
ing up in many countries, and since the 
same principles and ideals inspire the work 
of them all, it may interest those who are 
actively connected with them to know a 
little of how those principles and ideals 
find application under a particular set of 
conditions and circumstances. One may 
perhaps hope that this article may induce 
other teachers to write about the institu- 
tions in which they are working, so that, 
through the Herald, a link of mutual 
sympathy may be established between all 
these Schools throughout the world. 
Theosophical education is, after all, pioneer 
work, and it would considerably facihtate 
it if each School gave the others the 
benefit of its experiences. 

Started in July, 1913, the Benares 
School is stiU buil(hng up its form, and can 
hardly be said to have begun, in any real 
way, the work which will be the 
privilege of all Theosophical institutions 
in India, namely, to create a generation 
of Indians who will accept the Message of the 
World Teacher so that India may take ad- 
vantage of the forces which He will wield. 

Briefly, “ Education as Service is the 
motto of our School, and we follow, as far 
as possible, the principles of education 
embodied in the book written by our 
Head. The School, I must explain, is 
only one of fifteen similar institutions 
scattered over the country. They are all 
controlled and managed by the Theo- 


sophical Educational Trust, started about 
three years ago by Mrs. Besant. That so 
many schools have been started in such a 
short time, and many of them have gained 
almost immediate approval, both from the 
Government and the people, is a most 
hopeful sign for the future growth of the 
Trust. More of these schools are being 
estabhshed, and Gaya has a magnificent 
gift of 60 acres of land from the Maharaja 
of Tikari, for a Theosophical School. So 
the number is steadily increasing, and 
Theosophical principles will, in propor- 
tion, extend their sphere of influence. 
For the work of a school such as ours is 
not confined to the boys who attend it , 
as a school, it exerts a definite influence 
over other schools in the neighbourhood. 
I know that in Benares, in one or two 
schools, the relations between the teachers 
and the boys have sensibly improved, and 
the system of punishments has been dis- 
couraged since we began work. Even if 
our pnnciples are not recognised, the re- 
sults of our work are accepted and repro- 
duced. Too often it happens in India 
that a school is either entirely under the 
domination of the Education Department, 
and consequently has no life of its own, or 
takes up a hostile attitude to the Govern- 
ment and comes to a speedy end. The 
Trust is a new departure in every way, 
for while the schools under its charge are 
independent of Government aid and work 
on their own lines, at the same time they 
inculcate loyalty to the Empire as part of 
the dharma of the country. 

The history of our School is soon told. 
In the early part of the Summer of 1913, 
Mr. Arundale, whose work demonstrated 
possibilities of Theosophical education 
in India, resigned his Principaiship of the 
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Central Hindu College, and with him 
eighteen other workers, because of various 
difficulties in connection with the founding 
of our Order. It seemed most unfor- 
tunate that the work should be wrecked. 
Mrs. Besant, who was then on a short 
visit to Benares, decided immediately to 
establish a Theosophical School in the 
following July. A plot of land of about 
nine acres was secured for the school ; 
“ Cyan Geha,” a residential quarter, was 
converted into a school-house, — very ap- 
propriately perhaps, for “Cyan Geha,'’ 
translated, means the “Home of Wisdom.'' 
A few of those who had resigned from the 
C. H. C. were retained to form the Staff of 
the new School, with Mr. P. K. Telang (who, 
by the way, is also National Representative 
of the Star in India) as Head Master. 

We did not expect many boys to join 
the School, for parents are generally very 
unwilling to send their children to a new 
school which has not received official 
recognition from the University ; nor did 
we make arrangements for more than 
25 boarders. However, the Head Master’s 
name may have been a great attraction, 
for within a few wrecks we had 150 boys 
and our boarding-house was quite full, 
and many were refused admission for 
want of room. In July, 1914, with the 
opening of a new class, and the addition 
of two more boarding-houses, the School 
was able to admit nearly 200 boys, of 
whom 70 were boarders. The intention 
is to make the School completely resi- 
dential, and since a fair number of the 
boys come from distant parts of India, and 
even Burma, many of them almost too 
young to be sent from home, the necessity 
of more boarding-houses is becoming 
pressing. Parents who are Theosophists 
or in sympathy with our ideals prefer to 
put the boys under the care of one of the 
members of the Staff, and the results are 
most gratifying ; some of the boys spend 
even their vacations with their guardians. 
It may possibly be that the ancient Indian 
custom will be revived, whereby the stu- 
dent passed the whole of his scholastic 
career with the teacher. 

We assembled every morning for. the 
prayers in the hall of the Indian Section 


of the T. S., as none of the schoolrooms 
were big enough for the purpose. Prayers 
were conducted by the boys themselves, 
for four days by Hindu boys, and twice a 
week by the Mohamedans ; as other re- 
ligions are better represented in the 
School, the function will, no doubt, be- 
come more broadly Theosophical. After 
prayers would follow a short talk by one 
of the teachers ; if, however, it happened 
to be a Hindu festival or some religious 
ceremony, the Head Master would ex- 
plain its original meaning and significance 
— a step of the greatest value, as all who 
know India will recognise, towards the 
revival of Hinduism which, in practice, 
has departed so much from its spirit as to 
be divested of a great deal of its life. We 
have, of course, religion on the School 
curriculum. For the lower classes, it takes 
the form of stones told by the Head 
Master himself. The bigger boys study 
their respective religions twice a week, 
and meet together for a common lesson 
based on Mrs. Besant’ s Universal Text 
Book of Religion and Morals. 

Our boarders had obviously the advan- 
tage of coming most into contact with the 
members of the Staff. After school hours 
we met on the playgrounds, but it was not 
possible to induce many of the non- 
boarders to join us in the games, except for 
matches and on holidays. In the even- 
ings the boys would group round some of 
the teachers for stories to be read to them. 
Winter gave us a little variety of diver- 
sion, and Sarnath, where the Lord Buddha 
preached His first sermon, was the objec- 
tive of a most enjoyable holiday. 

So we lived together, a very happy 
family. It is not possible to say much 
on the positive side of our work, for many 
of the boys are young and unaccustomed 
to Theosophical methods, and it is work 
essentially for the future, rather than for 
the present. The School is bringing to- 
gether boys from aU parts of India, and 
belonging to different religions. Social 
barriers, provincial feelings, are breaking 
down, an attitude of tolerance and respect 
for other religions, and a reverence for 
one's own, is growing up, and of greater 
importance than any of these, perhaps, is 
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the feeling of happiness and cordiality 
which brightens the work of the School. 
What is happening in the Theosophical 
School at Benares and at other similar 
schools in India is that the life currents 
of the nation are again being stirred after 
ages of stagnation, so that they may be 
directed into fresh channels by the World 
Teacher. 

The Head Master, in his capacity as 
National Representative, finds little time 


for the work of the Star. But the work 
of preparation is many-sided, and if we 
believe in re-incarnation and karma, and 
accept that souls will be bora now in 
every nation whose special privilege it will 
be to serve the World Teacher, then, 
surely, the work of educating them, so 
that they will take their opportunities, 
must be one very near to the heart of the 
Ruler of the world’s Teaching Department. 

B. Shiva Rao. 


YET ANOTHER THEOSOPHICAL SCHOOL 


[Amenca has now a Theosophical School of its owriy the Franc^s Saint Alhaa’s School at Santa Monica^ 
Cahforma, which has come into being within the last year The following is an extract from its 
Prospectus^ setting forth the principles which the School is intended to embody.] 


It is undoubtedly true that the ideal place for 
the child IS m the home, with its parents and 
brothers and sisters. 

But it is equally true that at the present day 
conditions are such that parents cannot always 
give the required care and attention to their 
children, and, from whatever cause it may be, 
if such circumstances prevail, children are left 
to haphazard influences in the years when their 
characters are most easily moulded and strength- 
ened, either for good or for evil. 

For many years the plan for such a school as 
this has been stnving for reahzation. It has 
now been started and a suitable site has been 
secured. 

It is hoped that it may prove the starting 
point of a movement whereby in time many 
similar schools may be dotted all over this vast 
country. 

The buildings are to be located on elevated 
ground, at Santa Monica, California, within 
easy walking distance from the Ocean 

The school admits small boys and retains 
them up to high-school age ; girls can be pre- 
pared for college. 

Classes will be small and all overstrain or 
overstimulation will be avoided ; yet, or rather 
because of this the intellectual attamment of 
the child will be at least on a par with that of 
the best public or private school. 

Home-life and school-life will be kept separate ; 
hours set apart for study and classwork will be 
scheduled and adhered to — the spirit that 
animates and guides will be the same in 
both 

The school aspires to help the children to 
develop into strong, self-rehant, capable, think- 
ing men and women, ready to work for the good 
of all, each in the way best suited to his or her 
special ability and capacity. 

The intellectual training of the child, important 
though it be, is but one of the sides of education 
that will receive attention ; for the whole child 
has to be helped to self-reahzation and self- 


expression, the whole child has to be prepared 
for life m all its phases. 

Therefore it matters more what we induce 
the child to feel, to desire, to think, to aspire to, 
■what principles we help him to love and hve, 
than how much we manage to cram into him. 
Facts are easily forgotten ; principles sown in 
the hfe and nurtured into habitual expression, 
remain a possession, an asset always. 

It is abundantly evident that circumstances 
of the present day often make it impossible for 
parents and teachers to give the children aU the 
care and nurture to which they are entitled. 
The home life and the home influence has many 
a time to be sacnficed to the needs of the 
growing family when both parents feel it 
necessary to earn the daily bread ; or both 
think it their imperative duty to share in the 
world’s work. 

And again, even where home conditions are 
all that can be desired, the fact that many 
children are markedly individual has to be taken 
mto consideration It is no longer possible to 
treat children in the mass, without detriment to 
their growth and development ; we neglect 
their particular needs, their temperament, their 
disposition, their capacities and prochvities at 
the risk of the welfare of the children and there- 
fore of the nation, and we help to create ever 
graver and graver “ Boy Problems ” and “ Girl 
Problems “ without ever coming nearer to the 
solution of existing difficulties. 

There are gro-wmg up amongst us, and their 
numbei increases day by day, children whose 
bodies are dehcately builded, who seem high- 
strung and impressionable and on whom the 
pressure of these problems bears very heavily. 
They are easily overworked, overstimulated, 
misunderstood or misguided and need constan't 
and watchful care. 

It IS for these children as well as for those 
who through circumstances have been deprived 
of the home influences, that Francis Saint 
Alban School has been started. 



Systems of Meditation 

German Mysticism and Quietism 

By W. Loftus Hare. 


[In the present article Mr. Hare gives an account of two of the mam channels of mystical 
thought m Christendom, namely, German Mysticism of the \Zth and XUh Centuries and 
Quietism of the I6ih and llth. It will be observed that in both these — and especially the 
latter — the instruments of prayer and meditation became considerably simplified, so much 
so that “ system " is scarcely the correct word to apply to the latter form of spiritual 
Communion. It will he observed that Mr. Hare indicates what he believes to be the originating 
source of many of the meditative practices familiar to the present dayi] 

VIIL— GERMAN MYSTICISM. 


I DO not wish my readers to think 
that I imagine myself to have dealt 
adequately with that great body of 
mystical religion — and its methods 
of meditation — represented by the 
Catholic Church from the middle ages 
onward. Indeed the subject expands and 
the available material grows with the 
advance of time, so that the student 
suffers from embarrassment of riches 
rather than otherwise. I have, therefore, 
passed over many of the well-known 
figures whose names appear in the history 
of mystical Christianity — St. Francis, 
The Victorines, St. John of the Cross — and 
now propose to complete my studies of 
specific systems of meditation by a review 
of two movements which are known re- 
spectively as German Mysticism and 
Quietism. It must be said at once that 
these familiar names are by no means 
precise, nor would the great and samtly 
men and women who are encompassed by 
them recognise themselves as “ German 
Mystics ” or ‘‘ Quietists.^' On the con- 
trary, they belonged to the Catholic 
faith and considered themselves true 


members of the Church, without being 
conscious of the categories into which 
modem historians have placed them. It 
is, therefore, for convenience merely that 
I deal with them as two groups instead 
of one. Indeed, Albert the Great, Bishop 
of Ratisbon, and a member of the Do- 
minican Order, may, in a sense, be re- 
garded as being an orthodox theologian, 
a “ German Mystic ” and a Quietist.'’ 
It is therefore appropriate that I should 
be^ with his teaching on prayer, in 
which, as my readers will notice, there are 
the Neoplatonist and pietist phases of 
thought which are characteristic of the 
German Mystics and the faith and silence 
of the Quietists. 

I. Adhering to God. 

Albert the Great was the teacher of 
Thomas Aqumas and long survived that 
great theologian. His voluminous works 
cover the whole field of contemporar}" 
philosophy, theology and scholarship . 
Among them is a small work called Of 
Adhering to God,” in which are found his 
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final teaching on prayer and meditation. 
He says : — 

I have purposed with myseh, with the greatest 
accuracy, to give a description of the absolute 
and full withdrawal from all things, and our 
ready, secure and firm adhering to God alone : . . 

By such means we more readily amve at our 
ultimate end, which is God ; for seeing that 
our Lord God is a spirit, they that would worship 
him must do it in spirit and in truth : that is, 
with knowledge and with love, with the under- 
standing and affection, devoid of all phantoms or 
images. 

To this purpose, when thou prayest^ enter with 
thy closet ; that is into the inmost relreat of thy 
heart, and when thou hast shut the door, viz., 
the door of thy senses, upon thee, there do thou, 
with a pure heart and a good conscience, and 
faith unfeigned, pray to thy Father which is in 
secret^ in spirit and in truth. Which is best done, 
when a man, being disentangled and divested of 
all other things, and wholly retired within him- 
self, and having forgot and shut out all, and 
everything, the mind doth alone, m silence, with 
faith and assurance lay open her desires before 
God, and thus by the entirest affection of her 
heart and love, doth most sincerely and fully 
pour forth and plunge herself m God with the 
inmost marrow and strength of all her powers ; 
dilating, inflanung and dissolving herself wholly 
mto Him. 

— [De Adhcereno Deo.) 

Meditation of the kind recommended is 
but a small part of the conditions of the 
spiritual life which are stnkingly similar 
to those laid down for Eastern devotees, 
namely, shutting the eyes and the senses, 
not being careful about material things, 
total renunciation, wholly to retire within 
oneself and committing oneself to Provi- 
dence. A Doctrine that goes far to 
explain the practice of prayer is stated in 
the words : “ God is the form of the soul.” 
It answers the question put by Socrates 
to himself and his contemporaries : What 
IS the form of the Soul ? 

For the image of God impressed upon the soul 
consists in these three faculties, viz., Reason, 
Memory and Will, and as long as these do not 
receive their impress from God, the soul is not 
wholly deiform. For God is the form of the 
Soul . . 

Now this can never be fully performed until 
Reason be, accordmg to its capacity, perfectly 
illuminated with the knowledge of God, who is 
Sovereign truth, and the Will be perfectly bent 
and taken up, m loving the supreme good ; and 
Memory be wholly employed in the beholding 
and enjoying of eternal happiness, and in a sweet 
and dehghtful_^/epose and ^acquiescence in the 


The rejection of all images and repre- 
sentations, both material and conceptual, 
in the approach to God is strongly recom- 
mended. It is the via negahva of the 
Neoplatonists. 

Happy IS the man who, by continual effacing 
of all phantasms and imaginary representations 
and by introversion, and the hfting up of his 
mind mto God, at last, forgets and leaves behind 
him all images and by these means, consequently 
operating inwardly with a naked, simple and 
pure intellect and affection about the most pure 
and simple object, God. 

Wherefore thou must reject and cast out of 
thy mind all phantasms, representations, and 
images, and the form of all things besides God, to 
the end that thy whole exercise about God 
within thee may depend only on thy naked 
intellect, afiection and will. For indeed, . , . 

this exercise cannot be discharged by any cor- 
poreal organs, or the external senses, but by that 
part in man by which he is man. Now that 
which constitutes a man is Understanding and 
Love. 

It can be readily understood that such 
an inner woiship will m a manner compete 
with or replace outward worship of a 
ritual character, and further, the work 
of the intellect, even the readmg of the 
Scriptures is transcended by it. Such 
doctrines became seeds of schism and 
objects of persecution in later days, as we 
shall soon learn. It is not too much to 
say that the practice of the Quakers in 
modem days is that taught by Albertus 
in the passages I am selecting * — 

If so be, therefore, thou dost desire and en- 
deavour by a strait and safe and short path to 
amve to the end of true bhss .... then do 
thou with an intent mmd, earnestly aspire after 
continual cleanness of heart and purity of mind, 
with a constant calm and tranquillity of the 
senses and re-collectmg the affections of the 
heart, continually fix them above, on the Lord 
thy God. . 

Wherefore . , . this exercise alone will be 

sufficient for thee, and serve instead of all study, 
and reading of the Holy Scriptures, and will 
advance thee to the love of God and thy neigh- 
bours accordingly as the annointmg teacheth 
thee. Wherefore, .... labour and endeavour 
to simplify thy heart that being immoveable, 
and at peace from any intruding vain phantasms, 
thou mayst always stand fast in the Lord within 
thee, to that degree, as if thy soul had got into 
the always present now of eternity, that is of the 
Diety. 

My concluding passage unites in itself 
the lofty Vedantic though!, the love of 
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the devotee, the ascetic withdrawal from 
earthly things, and the promise of a life 
of union, the goal of religion. It gives 
the formula for a “ Meditation on God,” 
and describes its efects. 

Moreover, as it is said m the book Of the Sptnt 
of the Soul " to mount to God is to enter into 
oneself." For he who mwardly entering, and 
intimately penetrating into himself, gets above 
or beyond himself, truly mounts up to God. . . . 
It behoveth therefore that the mind raises itself 
above itself and says within itself • — 

" He whom of all things, before all things, 
and above all thmgs I seek, love, long for and 
desire, is neither sensible, nor imaginable, but 
is above everything that is sensible and m- 
telhgible, too : he is not to be perceived by 
any sense, but wholly desirable by full and 
perfect desire , neither is he figurable or re- 
presentable, but to be most perfectly longed 
for by the most intimate affection. He is not 
to be rated or valued, but wholly to be affected 
with a pure heart as being above all things 
amiable and delectable ; and of mfinite good- 
ness and perfection." 

And thus he is carried into the darkness of the 
mind and becomes raised higher within himself 
and enters deep into himself. 

But if our spint do withdraw by desire and love 
from the mfinite distraction of inferior thmgs 
here below, and by gathering herself up into that 
one unchangeable all-sufficient good, learn and 
accustom herself to stay at home, and with her 
whole affection inseparately cleave mto it ; so 
much the more she is gathered up into one and 
fortified, by the extent to which she is elevated 
by undeistanding and desire to the things that 
are above ; and becomes so habitually fixed and 
established in the supreme good within herself, 
till at length she be made altogether immutable, 
and arrives at that true hfe, which is the Lord 
God Himself ; so as to be perpetually without 
any vicissitude of change or time, she now 
reposeth herself m that inward quiet and secret 
mansion of the Deity, being perfectly fixed and 
settled within herself, in Christ, who is the way 
to those that come to Him, the truth and the life. 

— {De Adhcerendo Deo.) 

Albertus has, in Of the Paradise of the 
Soul, chapters on Silence, Solitude, and 
Contemplation ; much to the same effect 
as the above extracts. 

II. Meister Eckhart. 

The state of Europe after the Crusades 
was deplorable, and the general disorder 
led to religious phenomena of a varied 
kind. The Beghards and Beguines became 
very numerous in Germany. Theirs was an 
intensely inward religion based on the 
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longing of the soul for immediate access to 
God. The ablest of these was St. Mechtild 
of Magdeburg (1212-1277), prophetess, 
poetess, reformer, quietist. Her writings 
prove that the technical terminology of 
German mysticism was in use before 
Eckhart.* 

Numerous heretical mystical sects ap- 
peared advocating Communism, Rational- 
ism, Puritanism. Most were anti-sacra- 
mentalist, and many held that those led 
of the spirit can do no wrong. Eckhart 
(1250-1329) was bom in the midst of all 
this ferment and began his mystical teach- 
ing in Thuringia. The cities of the Rhine 
were made famous for this preaching of a 
philosophy based on Plotinus, Augustine 
and Aquinas. I shall state a few of the 
theological fragments left by him in order 
to indicate the system of prayer which he 
taught 

There is something in the soul, which is so 
akin to God that it is one with Him and not 
merely united with Him 

There is a force in the soul ; and not only a 
force but something more, a being ; and not only 
a being, but something more ; it is so pure and 
high and noble in itself that no creature can 
come there, and God alone can dwell there. Yea, 
venly, and even God cannot come there with a 
form ; He can only come with His simple divme 
nature. 

The eye with which I see God is the same eye 
with which He sees me : Mine eye and God^s eye 
are one eye and one sight and one knowledge 
and one love. 

This is pure Vedanta ” in its German 
form. The highest blessedness is the per- 
ception of God — “ the knowledge of the 
Self ” I quote a few words from one of his 
sermons in which he carries the doctrine of 
the immanence of God to its farthest 
point. 

Our blessedness depends upon our perceiving 
and knowing the highest good, which is God 
Himself. I have a power in my soul which 
enables me to perceive God, I am as certain that 
as I live that nothing is so near to me as God. 
He IS nearer to me than I am to myself. It is a 
part of His very essence that He should be nigh 
and present to me He is also nigh to a stone or a 
tree, but they do not know it. If a tree could 
know God, and perceive His presence as the 
highest of the angels perceives it, the tree would 


* Dr. Inge's Introduction to Light, Life and Love 
(Methuen) . 
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be as blessed as the highest angel. And it is 
because man is capable of perceiving God and 
knowing how nigh God is to him, that he is 
better off than a tree. And he is more blessed 
or less blessed in the same measure as he is aware 
of the presence of God It is not because God is 
m him, and so close to him, and he hath God, 
that he is blessed, but because he perceives God's 
presence, and knows and loves Him : and such 
an one will feel that God’s kingdom is nigh at 
hand. 

Eckhart anticipated Kant in Ms critic- 
ism of time and space, “ and the 
phenomena dependent thereon,’" as will 
be seen by the present words wMch tell 
that the “ Kingdom of God ’’ is not of 
space and time : 

If the soul IS to see, she must not look at the 
things that exist in time, as so long as she is 
looking at time and place, or at the phenomena 
dependent thereon, she can never perceive God 
Himself. When she comes to know God, then 
does she know to perfection, in Him, both herself 
and all the things from which she has separated 
herself, If I am truly to know all the Highest 
Good, or the Eternal C^odness, I must know it in 
that wherein it is good, namely, in itself, not in 
those things in which it is only part. If I am to 
know real Being, I must know it in that where it 
IS self-existent, that is m God. So I am as 
certain that as I live and God lives, that if the 
soul is to know God, she must know Him above 
time and space, and such a soul knows God, and 
knows how nigh God’s kingdom is ; that is, God 
with all His riches. 

All these doctrines are summarised in 
the conception of prayer held by Eckhart: 
“ Prayer is a golden ladder which reaches 
tip to Heaven and by which man ascends 
to God,” 


III. Tauler and Suso 

Dr. Tauler preached at Strassburg 
doctrines similar to Eckhart’s, though 
couched in terms less bold if more evan- 
gelical. He owed his conversion to the 
work of a mysterious individual named 
Nicholas of Basle, who predicted Ms 
illumination. His sermons are full of ex- 
periences of a mystical kind. He teaches 
meditation of a quietist type and urges Ms 
hearers to listen for the Voice of the 
Eternal Word. He says : 

We know that the Eternal Word is still so 
unutterably nigh to us inwardly, m the very 
principle of our being, that not even man himself, 
his own nature, his own thoughts, nor aught that 


can be named or said, or understood, is so nigh 
or planted so deep within him, as the Eternal 
Word is in man. And it is ever speaking in man , 
but he hears it not by reason of the sore deafness 
that has come upon him. 

--{Sermon XXIV.), 

The following passage, typical of many, 
makes it clear that man’s work in his 
mystical redemption is passive and per- 
missive ; God is the active agent. 

This kingdom is seated properly in the inmost 
recesses of the spirit. When through all manner 
of exercises, the outward man has been con- 
verted into the mward, reasonable man, and thus 
the two, that is to say, the powers of the senses 
and the powers of the reason, are gathered up 
into the very centre of the man’s being — ^the 
unseen depths of his spirit, wherein hes the image 
of God — and thus he flings himself into the 
divine abyss, and then the (^dhead bends down 
and descends into the depths of the pure waiting 
soul, and transforms the created soul, drawing it 
up into the uncreated essence so that the spirit 
becomes one with Him. Could such a man 
behold himself, he would see himself so noble that 
he would fancy himself God, and see himself a 
thousand times nobler than he is m himself, and 
would perceive all the thoughts and purposes, 
words and works, and have all the knowledge of 
all men that ever were. 

I cannot use space further to do more 
than refer to Ruysbroek, Suso, Theologia 
Germamca, and Thomas k Kempis, but it 
will suffice to say that each in Ms way 
carries forward the Eckhartian doctrines 
and practice of the inner way. I may here 
add, however, a short passage from Suso 
wMch desenbes how the Eternal Word 
penetrates the soul that makes itself ready 
to receive it 

A certain Dominican, well known to me, at the 
beginnmg of his course, used to receive from God 
twice everyday, morning and evening, for ten 
years, an outpouring of grace hke this. ... At 
these times he was so entirely absorbed in God, 
the Eternal Wisdom, that he would not speak 
of it. ... He often seemed to himself to be 
flying m the air, and swimming between time and 
eternity in the depth of the Divine Wonders, 
which no man can fathom. 

— {Light, Life and Love, p. 67.) 

The Imitaho Chnsti may be said to 
represent the merging of the peculiarly 
mystical stream into the general sea of 
pietism characteristic of the time and with 
it ” German mysticism ” properly so called 
expires. It is worth noting, however, that 
the exalted demands made by k Kempis on 
the renunciatory powers of Ms readers— 
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demands which at this moment seem and economic community. This was one of 
impossible of obedience without efface- the social results of German mysticism, 
ment — were, after all, not so unreasonable, that it constructed an order of its own — 
They were a,ddressed to the Brothers of the founded on the industry of its members — 
Common Life, an order in which no one in which it was found possible to “ imitate 
had anything of his own, but each was Christ.*’ Is it too much to hope that the 
dependent upon aU ; in fact to a spiritual modem world may learn the lesson ? 

IX.— QUIETISM. 


The designation “ Quietists ” {hesy- 
chastcB) was first apphed to monks who 
were allowed to have separate cells 
withm the precincts of the monastery so 
that their meditations might be unin- 
termpted ; it may also have referred to 
those who were bound by a vow to silence, 
whether solitary or in company. In 
either case strict silence would affect the 
methods of prayer adopted by these men, 
as we have seen in our studies of Monastic 
Prayer (Article VL). In the fourteenth 
century the word Hesychastae was ap- 
plied to the mystics of Mount Athos and 
covered the doctrinal as well as disci- 
plinary characteristics of these extra- 
ordinary men. A few particulars about 
them may be of interest. During the 
reign of Andronicus the Younger, when 
Symeon was Abbot at Athos, the monks 
began to speak of a Divine light, un- 
created and yet capable of being com- 
municated, approachable by a process of 
complete seclusion from the world and 
persistent introspection, facihtated by con- 
templation of the solar plexus. These 
physical contortions would not have 
attracted much attention had it not been 
for the grave theological dispute which 
arose about the nature of the divine light 
which they felt suffusing them as they sat 
in quiet seclusion. It was finally settled 
in their favour by the adhesion of the 
Byzantme Emperor Cantacuzenos to their 
sect (1351). Quietism of this sort was 
already doubly heretical from the view- 
point of the Roman Church. 

1. Santa Teresa’s Prayer of Quiet.” 

In the orthodox mysticism of Spain the 
term “ quiet ” appears in the writings of 
Santa Teresa (151 5-1 582) especially ap- 


plied to a system of prayer, but it was not 
until the condemnation of Molinos that 

Quietism ” became a term of reproach 
on account of the ethical and theological 
peculiarities of its professors. We shall 
soon have occasion to observe how very 
far these worthies differed from the 
original Hesychastae of Mount Athos. 

Inasmuch as Molinos often appealed to 
the authority of Teresa it may be well to 
refer to her received teaching about 
prayer, including the Prayer of Quiet. 
Teresa’s conventual experience had 
opened her eyes to the fact that vocal 
prayer — ^that is to say, the recital of 
prayers, however thoughtfully repeated — 
could not satisfy the soul. She felt that 
there should be greater freedom. Mental 
prayer was therefore early adopted by 
her, and — though often interrupted for 
long intervals — because the germ of the 
mystical theology of which she was 
destined to be so great an exponent. 

She divided mental prayer into four 
distinct stages : the stage of recolkcted- 
ness, the stage of quietude, the stage of 
union, and the stage of ecstasy or rapture. 
We shall see that Molinos follows Teresa 
in general, and that the term used to 
describe her second stage of prayer was 
applied to his system as a whole. 

II. Antoinette Bourignon. 

One of the most original and thorough- 
going Quietists whose teaching draws 
some of its inspiration from Santa Teresa, 
is Antoinette Bourignon, of the Low 
Countries. She was one of the earliest 
of the Quietists to estabhsh rehgion on an 
entirely personal basis, repudiating all 
ecclesiastical authority of any kind — ^but 
substituting her own ! She was far more 
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outspoken than any of the better known 
Quietists, and I print here a few extracts 
from her writings as typical of the direc- 
tion in which Quietism naturally goes. 

The resignation of our will to that of God 
supplies all things. We no longer need any 
means of devotion, such as Fasting, Pubhc 
Worship, and the Sacraments, because God 
works in ns what pleases Him, and we have no 
further need to act, requiring only to be still and 
passive Our devotions are without ceasing and 
we are always at prayer 

I discover all truths in the interior of my soul, 
especially when I am recollected in my sohtude 
in a forgetfulness of all things. Then my spirit 
communes with Another Spirit, and they enter- 
tain one another as two friends who converse 
about serious matters. And this conversation 
IS so sweet that I have some times passed a 
whole day and a night m it without mterruption 
or standmg m need of meat or dnnk. 

To be resigned to God, we must have no more 
self-will, to will this and not to will that ; . • • 
Resignation to God is a total dependence upon 
His disposal, as well for our soul as for our body, 
bndhng our will m everything and desirmg 
nothing, since His conduct is always better than 
anything for which we could wish. If it ram or 
be fair, if it be hot or cold, if we are at peace or 
at war, in adversity or prospenty, if our fnend 
hve or die, what does it matter ? 

And although men think it a happiness to have 
good desires, it is infinitely better to have no 
desires at all with complete dependence upon 
God. 

It will be observed from the sentiments 
expressed in these few words that An- 
tionette Bourignon antagonises Faith to 
Religious discipline, and with consider- 
able force. Her prohibition extended to, 
united and systematic prayer. Some of 
her followers proposed to hold prayer- 
meetings at fixed hours, but she inter- 
posed with a vehement veto. Things 
spiritual must on no account be arranged, 
lest they should lose spontaneity — ''to 
kneel before God without elevation of 
soul Is wickedness, " Prayer consists in 
an elevation of the spirit unto God, which 
may be while we work and walk and eat 
and dnnk, and even while we rest ; yea, 
even in sleeping our will ought to bless 
Him always.’’ 

III. Miguel de Molinos. 

Molinos, by far the greatest of the 
Quietists, was bom at Saragossa, in 1640, 


and settled in Rome in 1670, where the 
amiabihty of his character, his excellent 
education and his peculiar spiritual ten- 
dency soon gained for him the friendship 
of the Pope. In 1676, shortly before his 
patron Odeschalchi ascended the Papal 
throne, he published, at the instance of 
the Provincial of the Franciscan Order, 
his Gmda Sptntuale—^^ The Spiritual 
Guide, which Disentangles the Soul and 
brings it by the Inward Way to the 
Fmition of Perfect Contemplation and the 
rich treasure of Internal Peace.” It made 
an immense sensation, and at first his 
success was unbroken. His teaching was 
hailed almost as a new religion and would 
have led to a reformation of a very 
remarkable nature if it had not been 
checked by the Jesuits, who drew up from 
his wntmgs a list of sixty-eight charges, 
some of which I shall now print as a rapid 
introduction to his doctrines and conse- 
quently his methods of prayer : — 

12. After remitting our free-will to God, we 
must also abandon all thought and care of what 
concerns ourselves — even the care of doing in 
ourselves, without ourselves. His Divme Will. 

13 He who has given his free-will to God, 
ought to have no further anxiety about anything, 
neither of Hell, nor of Paradise , he ought not 
to have a desire of his own perfection, of virtues, 
of his sanctification, nor his salvation. 

14. It does not become him who is resigned to 
the will of God, to ask of Him, because to ask is 
an imperfection, being an act of the personal 
will and of personal choice. 

17. The free-will being remitted to God with 
the care and the knowledge of our soul, we need 
have no more concern about temptations, nor 
trouble in resisting them, unless negatively and 
without any other effort. 

27. He who desires and stops at sensible 
devotion neither desires nor seeks God, but 
himself ; and he who walks in the “ mtenor 
way ” sms in desirmg sensible devotion, and in 
exciting himself in holy places and at solemn 
festivals. 

33. The soul that is walking m the " mtenor 
way " does wrong to awaken in itself, by any 
effort at solemn festivals, sentiments of devo- 
tion, because all days to the interior soul are 
ahke, all are solemn festivals ; I say the same 
of sacred places, for to it all places are ahke. 

57. By acquired contemplation we reach a 
state m which we commit no more sin, mortal 
or venial. 

59. The " interior way ” has nothing to do 
with confession or confessors, theology or 
philosophy. 
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63 By the “ mtenor way ” one obtains a 
fixed state of imperturbable peace. 

66. It IS a new doctnne and a laughable one 
that souls m their interior should be governed 
by Bishops ; every soul has the right to choose 
111 these matters what seemeth to it good. 

67. It IS a manifest fraud to say that one is 
obliged to expose his interior to the extenor 
forums of superiors, and that it is sinful not to 
do so. 

It will be seen at a glance that many of 
these affirmations cut at the root of 
spiritual discipline as designed by the 
Church, and in the case of No. 14 especially 
at all petitionary prayer. It remains, 
therefore, to make clear what is the 
Interior Way of Molinos It appears to 
me to begin at the point where all volitional 
effort in the religious life has been laid 
aside, when study, asceticism, discipline, 
reasoned meditation, ritual prayers and 
burdens of all kinds have been abandoned 
entirely, and in place of them all we recall 
to our minds the fact that the soul is 
dependent upon God and is in His presence 
always. Recollection in the Presence of 
God is the preliminary to Faith ; Faith is 
that state in which we stand ready to 
receive the illumination which is given us 
from above, according to our ability to 
receive it. For all this doctrme rests 
upon the classic dictum of Jesus Christ. 
“ The wind bloweth where it listeth . . . 
so is he that is born of the Spirit.’’ Re- 
ligion ceases to he a process in which man 
.strives to reach God, and becomes rather 
the work of God in those souls who pre- 
pare themselves for the coming of His 
Spirit. I think the passages I now re- 
produce will illustrate the view of Molinos. 


IV. The Inner and the Outer Man. 

I. There are two sorts of Spintual Persons, 
External and Internal. The former seek God 
from without, by Reasonings, by the Imagina- 
tion and by Considenngs ; they endeavour pain- 
fully to attain Virtues by means of many 
Abstinences, Macerations of the Body, and 
Mortifications of the Senses ; they give them- 
selves to rigorous Penances, they put on Hair 
cloth, chastise the flesh, stnve after Silence, 
produce with e§ovt the sense of the presence of 
God, conceiving Him, m their fancy or im- 
agination, sometimes as a Pastor, sometimes as 
a Physician, and sometimes as a Father and 
Lord. This is the external way, and the way 
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of Beginners, and though it be good, yet by it 
there is no arriving at Perfection, nay, there is 
not so much as one step towards it, as experi- 
ence shows in the case of many, who after fifty 
years of this external exercise, are void of God, 
and full of themselves, having nothing of 
spiritual men, but just the name of such. 

— (T^iS Spintual Guide III., 1,1) 

6- Those who follow the external way, take care 
to practice continually all the Virtues, one after 
another m order to attam them. They endeavour 
to remove Imperfections through laborious 
efforts of destruction ; they set about the 
eradication of their desires by means of various 
opposite exercises. But though they endeavour 
never so much they arrive at nothing ; because 
we cannot of ourselves do anything which is 
not imperfection and misery 

—(III., 11., 6 ) 

The inner way is the reverse of all this 
effort ; it is the way of Resignation, 
Quiet, Faith and Passive Contemplation , 
it IS the way which allows God to take 
possession, to direct, to control, to bless, 
to inspire. Molinos declares there be few 
indeed that find it. He says : — 

2. There are other truly Spintual Men, who have 
passed beyond the beginning of the Inner way 
which leads to Perfection and Union with God 
These men, withdrawn into the inner parts of 
their Souls, resigning themselves wholly into 
the hands of God, do always go with an uphfted 
spmt into the presence of the Lord, by the means 
of pure Faith, without Image, Form or Figure, 
but with great assurance, founded in tranquilhty 
and inner rest ; m which infused Recollection 
the Spirit gathers itself with such force that it 
concentrates thereon the mind, heart, body and 
all the physical powers. 

(-J/J.,i,2) 

5 In the same way they are always quiet, 
serene and even-mmded in Graces and m extra- 
ordinary favours, as also in the most ngorous 
and bitter torments. No news causes them to 
rejoice, no event saddens them ; tribulations 
cannot disquiet them, nor are they made vam- 
glorious by the constant communing of their 
hearts willi God, but they ever remain filled 
with, holy and filial fear, resting in wonderful 
peace, constancy and serenity. . . . 

7. In the Inner Way it is the Lord who operates ; 
virtue establishes itself, desires eradicate them- 
selves, imperfections destroy themselves, and 
passions allay themselves. Wherefore the son! 
without thought finds herself free and detached 
when occasions anse without ever thinkmg of 
the good which God in His infinite mercy had 
prepared for her. 

9. It is their continual exercise to withdraw 
into themselves, in God, with quiet and silence, 
because there is His Centre, Habitation and 
Delight. They make a greater account of this 
inner withdrawal than of speaking of God ; 
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they withdraw into that inner and secret Centre 
of the Soul, in order to know God and to receive 
His Divine Influence, mth fear and loving 
reverence 

—{ in ., 11., 5, 7, 9 .) 

. This is the true Sohtude, wherein 
the Soul reposes with a sweet and inward 
serenity, in the arms of the Highest Good. 

120. 0 what infinite room is there in a Soul 
that has attained . O what inward , what hidden , 
what secret, what spacious, what vast ranges 
are there within a happy Soul that has once 
come to be truly Solitary ! 

121. O delightful Sohtude, Symbol of Eternal 
Blessmgs ’ O Mirror in which the Eternal 
Father is always beheld > 

— {IJL, xin., II9, 120, 121.) 

As sooE as the Jesuit Order had realised 
the danger of the new teaching and seen 
its influence in the Church they chose one 
of their most popular members, Father 
Paul Segneri, to write against it. At first 
he did so in friendly vein in his Concordia 
ira la faiica e la quieia nell orazione.’^ 

There is much that is excellent in this 
work, and indeed in all Segneri’s writings, 
and no doubt such a Harmony was 
necessary and legitimate. The time came, 
however, when the declaration of hostility 
was clear and determined, and Molinos 
was condemned and imprisoned in 1687. 
He died after twelve years seclusion in 
cloister or dungeon. His friend Petrucci, 
Bishop of Jesi, supported the cause in 
Italy by means of correspondence, and I 
shaU give a specimen of his teaching : — 

7, But I can never say enough of the necessity 
of faith in mental prayer. ... I advise you 
to endeavour to put yourself immediately upon 
the apprehension of the real Presence of God 
.... rest contented to know by Faith that 
you are most immediately present to God, that 
you are willing to love Him dearly, depend upon 
Him, please Him and glonfy Him, and that you 
study not your own satisfachou ; in such a 
condition be constant, patient and cheerful in 
spirit and calm in the midst of dryness, tempta- 
tions, vain imaginations, that befall you in the 
time of prayer. If you cannot meditate on the 
point or points which you had fixed upon be at 
least content to stand entirely immersed in the 
divinity of your God, beheve therefore from your 
heart that He is m you, and that you live and 
move in Him, and so adore Him in the depth of 
spirit, love Him, and be inwardly quiet in this 
state of faith, adoration and love. . . 

— {Christian Perfection, x., 7.) 


* ‘‘ Harmony of Effort and Quiet in Prayer/* 


OF THE STAR 

VI. Malaval and Lacombe. 

Quietism flourished in the free air of 
France, whose Church often showed 
a tolerance and independence of spirit 
unfamiliar to Italy and Spain. Malaval 
wrote voluminous works in the same strain 
as Molinos. Oratson de pure foy, PraUque 
facile ei court pour lever Vame a la con- 
templation and La Pvahqm de la vraye 
theohgu mystique are the titles of his 
books. He had evidently read Plotmus, 
and uses many of his illustrations to 
support the Quietist view. Lacombe 
composed an Analyse de V or aison mentale, 
in which the familiar terms of Teresa and 
Moimos are reproduced. I quote a pas- 
sage from his writmgs : — 

Christian perfection consists in being united 
to God, and enjoying Him, This union is 
gamed by the submission of the soul to the will 
of God, and this enjoyment by prayer. The 
whole spiritual life is reducible to these two 
points, which are, as it were, the two poles, 
upon which the formation of sublime virtues 
and holy exercises turns — 

I. The practice of mental prayer. 

II. The love of the will of God. 

There is no solid devotion without the profound 
and durable prayer of the heart. How wretched, 
then, is the life of so many persons, who live 
without prayer ? There are six inward exer- 
cises, which are, as it were, the arms and hands, 
the feet and wings of prayer, by which it reaches 
to all the actions of our Me, to all places, times, 
persons and employments, as follows: Recol- 
lection, The Presence of God, Intention, Atten- 
tion, Aspiration, Faith, 

— {A Short Letter of Instruction ) 

My readers wfll now be sufficiently 
familiar with these headings, and I need 
not add any particulars of Lacombe’s 
analysis. He was called to Paris and im- 
prisoned in the Bastille, charged with 
being a follower of Molinos, 

VII. Madame Guyon. 

If I had not already explained at some 
length the earlier teachings of Molinos 
I should not consider this article on 
Quietism complete without a fuller study 
of Madame Guyon ; but a brief reference 
wiH suffice in the circumstances. This 
remarkable lady placed herself under the 
direction of Lacombe, and may, therefore, 
be considered a lineal spiritual descendant 
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of the great Moimos She was m her 
earlier life a martyr to the cruelty of 
relatives and persecutors, and she added 
voluntary mortifications such as had been 
abandoned by the more consistent Quiet- 
ists. A graceful writer, Madame Guyon 
wrote many works of spiritual auto- 
biography. Her Short and Easy Method 
of Prayer gives a statement of her teaching, 
and is well worth perusal. It makes 
more clear than ever the doctrine that 
the only effort required by true prayer is 
the removal of obstacles in order that the 
Divine life may work m us. Madame 
Guyon was herself gifted with extra- 
ordinary spiritual experiences sufficient 
to confirm in her the truth of the doctrines 
she accepted. Her teaching led to a 
great controversy in the Church. Bossuet 
called upon Fenelon, the Archbishop of 
Cambray, to condemn her writings. He 
rephed by blessmg them in his Maxims of 
the Saints, wherein he gave a Quietist 
interpretation to the ancient teachings. 
Bossuet's Relation sur la Qmetisme is very 
unjust. He was the French Segneri, and 
himself published works On the States of 
Prayer and on a Short and Easy Method of 
Prayer hy Simple Faith. 

VIIL Berniers de Louvigny. 

The Interior Christian, published m 
Enghsh at Amsterdam in 16^, represents 
an advance in the style of treatment of 
the Quietist themes. It is virile, detached 
and philosophical, with a certain amount 
of personal experience related. It con- 
tains, for the first time in this literature, 
so far as I have observed, proposals akm 
to “ New Thought affirmations,!’ now so 
familiar to us. I quote a specimen : — 

It will much conduce to elevate a soul to a 
more perfect union with God, to have in memory 
many universal verities — such as : 

1. That God is omnipotent and infinite 
Goodness. 

2. That His Love to us is from Eternity, and 
the Eye of His Divine Providence is watchful 
over us to conduct us to Happiness. 

3. That God, being Love, requires nothing of 
us but Love and affection. 

4. That God is the centre of our Soul, which 
can find no true repose but in Him alone 

These, deeply considered, are very instru- 
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mental to elevate a contemplative soul to so high 
a pitch, that sometimes she, m a wonderful 
manner, participates of that Life Eternal, which 
is God Himself. 

— [The Inferior Christian, Ch.vm.) 
Faith is defined as '' the participation in 
Eternal Wisdom,” a term used in German 
mysticism of Tanler and Suso, as we have 
seen 

IX. The Prayer of Interior Silence. 

My closing illustration will be from a 
Spanish priest, Antonio de Rojas byname, 
the author of Vita Dello Spiriio, a work 
condemned by the Papal Inquisitors in 
1689 — 

The soul, having an imphcit assurance by a 
bare and obscure faith that God, Who is incom- 
prehensible universal goodness, is indeed present 
to her, and m her , all that remains for her to do 
IS to continue in His presence m the quality of a 
petitioner, but such an one that makes no special 
direct requests, but contents herself to appear 
before Him with all her wants and necessities, 
best and indeed only known to Him, Who there- 
fore needs not her mlormation ; so that she, with 
a silent attention, regards God only, rejectmg all 
manner of images of all objects whatsoever, and 
with the will she frames no particular request 
nor any express acts towards God, but remains 
m an entire silence both of tongue and thoughts, 
with a sweet tacit consent of love, the will per- 
mittmg God to take entire possession of the soul 
as of a temple wholly belonging and consecrated 
to Him, m which He is already present. 

A peculiar interest attaches to this work 
because the writer, conscious of the oppo- 
sition from the orthodox side, attempts on 
his side a “ harmony of effort and quiet.” 
He shows, and I think, with great con- 
viction, and beauty of diction, that the 
Prayer of Interior Silence really covers all 
these manifold duties and virtues which 
the advocates of the more active volitional 
religious life make necessary. He says : — 

5. In this, all the divine virtues are m a 
sublime manner exercised and fulfilled — 

Faith, by quitting all discourse and doubting, 
the soul ever perceives the divine presence by 
which she conquers the world ; 

Hope, because the soul confidently expects that 
God will impart to her both the knowledge of His 
will, and the abihty to fulfil it ; 

Love, because the soul resolutely affects 
nothmg but correspondence to the divine love ; 

Resignation, because the soul forgets all private 
interests, has nothing at aU to ask, neither 
repose nor business, but only whatsoever God 
would have her to enjoy, do, or suffer ; 
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Patience, because herein the soul must expect 
to suffer dryness, desolation, obscurity, incum- 
brances of thoughts, temptations, and other 
internal inflictions ; 

Pimty, for the soul is hereby separated from 
all adhesion to the creatures, being united to 
Gk)d only ; 

Movti-fication, because the eye sees nothing to 
please the sense, the ear hears nothing, the 
tongue is silent, a curtain is drawn before all 
images, and representations of the memory, the 
will IS separated from all created things, neither 
willing nor nilling any of them, but permitting 
God to will only ; 

Humility, because the soul is hereby reduced 
to nothmg ; 

Obedience, because the understanding closes the 
wings of all discourses and disputes against 
anything that God commands. 

Finally, here is adoration, sacrifice, devotion, 
in which God and his perfections are alone ex- 
posed to the faculties of the soul, to be con- 
templated by the mind. Here is abstraction m 
perfection, and all is learned by having abstrac- 
tion. 

Though the exercise be the same in substance 
at all times, yet by long practice, it grows more 
and more pure and abstracted, the sSence and 
introversion grown more profound, and the 
operations more imperceptible, and it all in time 
securely brmgs a soul to that which St. Teresa 
calls the Prayer of Quietness, which is indeed 
perfect contemplation. 


X. Quakerism. 

It can hardly escape notice that in 
Quietism are to he found the roots of 
many religious manifestations known in 
England and America from the seventeeth 
century onwards. Its distinctly personal 
aspect is harmonious to Protestant con- 
ceptions, and it is for this reason that the 
Quietist literature was so popular in 
England. In particular I may point out 


that Quakerism, which appeared in Eng- 
land in the second part of the seventeenth 
century, belongs properly to the Quietist 
movement. Here mortification gave place 
to a sane simplicity ; neither the intellect 
nor the senses were made the avenue of 
approach to God, but the spirit ; in con- 
sequence, thinking during prayer was laid 
aside in common with music and ritual of 
all kinds. 

The Quakers laid emphasis on meeting 
together to wait upon the Spirit of God to 
guide and mspire them in his own way. 
Their Quietism, moreover, had a strong 
ethical development and led them to 
abandon all forms of strife and contention 
and to testify against war. George Fox 
declared that he had come into that life 
which took away all occasion for war. 
The “ Friends' Meeting " is held on the 
basis of a mystical silence of words, 
thoughts and desires, during which the 
spirit of each is united to God, and in 
consequence each is united to all. 

Christian Science and New Thought of 
various kinds are based on faith and prayer 
of the Quietist type, but I do not propose 
to enter into a further study of these 
latest branches of the subject, deeming it 
necessary only to point to the connecting 
link. 

I have now completed the survey I 
undertook of the chief systems of medita- 
tion in use in the religions of the world, 
and reserve to the next and closing article 
a statement of general philosophical prin- 
ciples that he behind the almost universal 
practice of praj^er and meditation. 

W. Loftus Hare. 


[To be concluded,) 
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By The General Secretary of the Order. 

\The purpose of ikis series of articles is to present, as clearly and consecutively as possible, 
the steps tn thought which have led many members of the Order of the Star in the East to 
an intellectual conviction that the time is near at hand for the appearance of some great 
Spiritual Teacher in the world 

The present article attempts a summing up and interpretation of the two great Movements 
with which the last few papers have been occupied, and a general foreshadowing of the kind 
of civilisation to which they seem to he pointing ] 


■ ^HE last three papers have 
I 'dealt with, what appear to the 
I writer, two great features of 

B the age through which the 

world IS at present passing , 
features, whose very universality would 
seem to reveal them as vitally connected 
with whatever general Movement is re- 
shaping the Civihsation of our times into 
the mould of some future Order 
We have seen, m the first place, the 
assertion, all along the line, of the pnn- 
ciple of a Larger Life, which is bemg 
called m to reconstruct and revivify many 
widely different departments of human 
activity We have seen it as the deeper 
spiritual Reality, contact with which is to 
bring back the lost freshness of inspiration 
to the Rehgions , as the fount of mner 
strength, which is to link up human 
personality with its greatei potentiahties , 
as the ultimate movement of the world- 
process, entrance into which, through the 
medium of the Intuition, is to provide not 
merely a new d5mamic quality, but a new 
method to Philosophy , as the expression 
of a higher order of Fact, which is to 
spiritualise the whole world of Science, 
breaking through its crust of matenalism 
and reconciling it with the deepest soul- 
aspirations of mankind , as the great 
positive Heahng Force, which is to give us 
a new and a profounder Science of Medicme , 
as the guiding principle m that unfoldmg 


of the child-nature, which is becoming the 
true ob3ective of modem education In 
these, and many other ways, the New 
Vitalism has been observed at work to-day 
And it IS not difficult to gather all these 
together and to see in them merely the 
varied expression of a smgle great Move- 
ment Whatever may be the ultimate 
Order of things, which the Spmt of our 
Age is engaged m bringing about, it is 
clear enough that pait, at least, of the pro- 
cess leading in that direction is to be seen 
in this remarkable affirmation of a greater 
Spiritual Life as the sustaining and energis- 
mg force behind every kind of human 
endeavour 

In the second place, our attention was 
drawn to the remarkably active process 
of Organisation which is visible to-day 
throughout the world , this process show- 
mg itself, on the one hand, m a widespread 
movement towards dismtegration , on 
the other hand, in a no less universal 
movement of mtegration or s5mthesis 
Thus, on the one hand, we saw Rehgions, 
Nations and Classes actively engaged m 
defining themselves , coming more and 
more into consciousness of their own 
separate individuahties and, m this way, 
growing m one sense more self-contamed 
and more definitely marked off from each 
other , while, on the other hand, there 
was visible the operation of no less 
powerful influences, tending to gather up 
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these separate units into large groupings 
and to draw them together into a common 
life. 

A synthesis of Religions into the 
higher unity of some kind of World- 
Religion, based on the indivisible oneness 
of the Spiritual Life ; a synthesis of 
Nations into large Federations, not merely 
for self-defence and security but as the 
logical outcome of the many international- 
ising factors which modern civilisation has 
developed ; a synthesis of Classes into 
the larger unity of the Nation, to be 
wrought out of the free correlation of all 
activities within the Nation in the service 
of the community; — all these were ten- 
dencies which, albeit differing consider- 
ably as to the point which they have 
reached in their respective working out, 
were nevertheless clearly apparent, and 
were general enough to permit of bemg 
grouped together as evidences of another 
universal Movement, one in its essence 
although manifold in its outward ex- 
pression. 

To this Movement we gave the name of 
the “ Movement towards Organisation,'* 
since its characteristic feature — the union 
of these two apparently opposite ten- 
dencies— was seen as precisely that which 
goes to the making of all organisms. For 
the specialisation of function, side by side 
with the unif 3 dngof those special functions 
into a single corporate life, is ever the 
formula of organic growth. 

To-day the individual Religions, Races 
and Classes are each of them specialising 
their functions, but at the same time they 
are, in each case, coming to form parts of 
larger organic groupings. A World-Syn- 
thesis in Religion, a Federation of Nations, 
a unified National Life, — all these are only 
larger organisms in which the component 
parts must live and perform their several 
functions in exactly the same manner as 
the limbs and organs with the human 
body. And, according to the measure in 
which the whole hfe becomes really organic, 
the' opposition of tendency already alluded 
to will become the more definite. For, 
as has already been remarked in an earlier 
place, in the perfect body, considered as 
an organism, every limb will reach its 


highest possible point of specialisation, 
while at the same time the unity of the 
whole will be completely realised. 

Summing up the movement of our age, 
therefore, — so far as it affects the grouping 
of humanity into collective units — ^we 
may describe it as an intensely vigorous 
movement in the direction of the building 
up of new Organisms in human Society 
New and larger Organic Groupings are 
rapidly coming into being, within which 
the units which have hitherto been con- 
sidered separate and unrelated are coming 
to realise an ever more conscious com- 
munal life ; and the apparent disintegra- 
tion, which would at first sight seem to be 
militating against any such union, is really 
only the preparation of each unit for a 
freer and nobler life within the whole. 

And this brings us to the question for 
which the whole of the above rather 
lengthy survey has been preparing : the 
question, namely, as to what is the inner 
significance of those two great features 
of our age. 

What do these two remarkable signs ot 
the times, the New Vitalism and the 
Movement towards Organisation, imply ? 

To the writer’s mind, they have a defin- 
ite significance ; for they seem to him to 
be direct and positive evidences that we are 
living at a time when a new Wave of 
Spiritual Life is flowing into the world. 

Let us see, why. 

If, as history would seem to show, there 
IS a great and rhythmic Spiritual Ebb and 
Flow beneath the outward course of human 
events, — if at one time a flood of vitalising 
energy seems to pour into the world, 
quickening everything into activity, sweep- 
ing away obstructions, and reshaping 
human society and institutions by its own 
inner compulsion ; and if, in the fulness 
of time, this wave seems to recede, leaving 
but the outward forms of the established 
Order, crumbling and devitalised, to 
testify to the greatness that has been, — 
until the day comes for the release of a 
fresh Wave of Life, and once more the 
d6bns of the Old Order is swept away and 
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a fresh period of renewed youth and con- 
structive energy begins ; — ^if this be a 
true formula for history, considered in its 
largest aspect (as the writer would hold 
it to be), then it is only natural that, in a 
period of fresh inflowing, there should be 
visible, in humanity at large, a certain 
instinctive response to the new infusion of 
spiritual life. 

Just as the flower opens itself to the 
rays of the sun, so is it natural that the 
deeper Soul of Humanity should in- 
stinctively open itself to the inflow of new 
life from the source of Being, Intuitively 
it will become aware of a larger life, which 
it had not perceived before. And since 
all forms of higher human activity are 
spiritually one, — in the sense that they 
draw their deepest nourishment from the 
same Source, — this sense of a Larger Life 
will dawn m each alike, mterpreting itself 
naturally in the terms which are appro- 
priate to the activity in question. 

And so m Rehgion, m Philosophy, in 
Science, in Medicine, in Art, as well as in 
other departments of human endeavour, 
one and the same phenomenon is likely to 
be simultaneously visible ; namely, the 
spontaneous awakening, within each of 
these, of the sense of a Larger Vitality. 
Each will become respirituahsed, it knows 
not quite how. Into the life of each a new 
liberalising and widening influence will 
pour, lifting it out of its narrow groove, 
breaking the bonds within which it had 
confined itself, and opening it to the 
ampler air of the Spint. 

Thus something like that which we have 
called the New Vitalism, may be taken 
as an instructive response, on the part of 
the hidden Soul of Humanity, to the 
deeper movement in the currents of the 
world’s spiritual being. 

And the same thing is true of Organisa- 
tion also. If we conceive of a single great 
Spiritual Life behind the manifold world 
of phenomena, and if we think of this as 
ever striving to realise its own Unity 
through the Many, it will be seen that the 
realisation can only come through the 
conversion of this multiplex world of 
separated life into a gigantic Organism 
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through which the One Life can come into 
consciousness of Its own Oneness, while 
at the same time living intensely in each 
of the separated parts. For only in the 
Organism do we get the vital union of 
the one and the many. 

If then we accept this transcendental 
view, we may look upon Nature (the term 
which we may use, for the moment, to 
express this One Life) as striving ever to 
realise herself through greater and greater 
Organisms ; and, at the same time, 
through Organisms which shall be ever 
more perfect in all their parts. And the 
end of the process we may express, con- 
ceptually, as the point where she shall 
have come into perfect self-realisation, not 
merely in every mmutest point of her 
manifested existence, but in the totality 
of this, considered as a single great Living 
Whole. 

Considering the application of this idea, 
for the moment, to the organisation of 
human life merely, — it has always seemed 
to the writer that some such Impulse as 
this may be seen in that great cumulative 
process which is for ever organising the 
tribe out of the family, the nation out of 
the tribe, and which has striven in the 
great empires of history, and is to-day 
striving in another way also, to weld even 
the nations into larger Organisms still. 

It is as though Nature were ever striving 
onwards, through this great constructive 
process, toward that far-off goal, where 
the whole of Humanity will have become 
a single great Organism, linked together 
consciously by a common life. For, when 
that goal is reached, the great Soul of 
Humanity will have found liberation ; it 
will have wrought out for itself the 
expression which its ovm deeper unity has 
ever been demanding. 

This perhaps accounts for the joy which 
attends every movement in humanity 
whereby, for the time being, an organised 
life is realised on a large scale. When a 
living patriotism binds a whole nation 
into one, when a great Cause or a great 
Ideal welds thousands into a single organic 
whole, there is always a sense of liberation, 
of exaltation, of a larger life. And the 
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reason for this is, possibly, that, at such 
moments, the great Soul behind humanity 
has leaped into sudden self-realisation. 
The consummation has been effected (in 
a smaller or greater degree) which Nature 
is ever striving for. At such times we see 
human society, m Emerson’s striking 
phrase, as “ God in distribution.*' The 
One has realised its own Oneness through 
the Many. 

And with the effort after unification 
goes also the effort after the ever higher 
development of the units which are to 
compose it ; and the two efforts, taken 
together, constitute the motive force 
which builds up Civilisations. For what 
is Civilisation, after all, but a process of 
specialisation combined with a process of 
unification ? As men grow more civilised, 
their common hfe breaks up into an ever 
greater number of specialised functions ; 
individuals become distinguished from 
each other by numberless fine shades of 
difference ; even in face, the civilised man 
differs from his fellow far more than do 
two primitive human beings. Yet at the 
same time, with every advance in Civilisa- 
tion, men are brought nearer together. 
It is not merely that a higher sense of 
brotherhood naturally emerges, but that 
life itself, as it becomes more civilised, 
weaves for itself an ever more complex 
web. Its threads extend over a wider 
area ; new interrelations are opened up, 
and old gaps are bridged over. 

All this is only the old formula of the Or- 
ganism, expressed in different terminology; 
and that is why, to the present writer, it 
has often appeared that the Organism is 
really the sovereign formula of the world- 
process ; for it expresses what must, 
metaphysically, be the aim of the process 
from the point of view of the One Life, 
and it also expresses what we may actually 
see taking place in the world about us. 
Nature, considered as the great Energising 
Life which informs the world of mani- 
festation, is ever organising, and must 
organise. For it is the Law of her 
Being. 


Life into the world of men, it is only 
natural that this work of Organisation 
should at once take on a new impetus and 
become correspondingly quickened. The 
outline of new Organisms will swiftly 
emerge ; and, at the same time, there will 
be visible a rapid vitalisation of the parts, 
which are to compose them, into a keener 
consciousness of their own several indi- 
vidualities. For Organisation is merely 
Life in operation ; and the more of Life 
that there is, the more active and vigorous 
will the operation become. 

The New Vitalism and the Movement 
towards Organisation are thus, for the 
writer, only universal and necessary signs 
of a single great phenomenon, — the inflow 
of a new Wave of Life in the world. They 
indicate, for him, that the world is entering 
upon, what was called in an earlier place, 
a “ period of influx.” And since such 
periods of influx seem, in history, to be 
coincident with the birth of a New Order 
of things,— with the inauguration of new 
Civilisations — ^he would read in the two 
Movements to-day a sign that we are on 
the eve of a great reconstruction of the 
world, that the time is coming for the 
Spirit to build for Itself a new mansion 
upon earth. 

And, from a study of the ways in which 
these two movements are already working, 
we may catch (he feels) some glimpse, 
however faintly, of what that New Order 
will be. For the leading tendencies of 
the time are only, from another point of 
view, the outline of the changes which 
they are bringing into being. Each is 
like a pencil which, though it move in the 
hand of artist, nevertheless leaves behind 
it a permanent line which becomes part 
of the picture that is being evolved. Let 
us, therefore, take the two great Move- 
ments, with which we have been dealing, 
and see what hues they are already tracing 
of the great World-picture which wiU find 
its completion in the full establishment 
of the dawning civilisation : even though 
we have, in some degree, to recapitulate 
in order to do so. 


When, therefore, there comes, from Let us, this time, take the Movement 
time to time, a new influx of this Greater of Organisation first ; and let us see what 
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is already limning for us of the Civilisation 
of the future ? 

I think that the Movement, in question, 
indicates to us, sufficiently clearly, a 
Civilisation which, from the standpoint 
of the collective gioupings of humanity, 
will establish a really organic method m 
such grouping ; and by an organic method, 
as we have seen, is meant one which will 
realise, in a high degree, the great and 
healthy principle of variety in unity. 

In the case of an Empire, this will 
be realised in an empire of free, self* 
governing units, knit together by a com- 
mon loyalty to the whole of which they 
are parts ; in the case of countries and 
races which are not included in what we 
call an empire, it will be realised in free 
federations, held together by loyalty to 
the principle of their union. 

In respect of the relations between the 
various Classes in the community, its ideal 
will be that of the harmonious co-operation 
of all these classes for the good of the whole, 
each filling its own place in the national 
life and performing the functions for 
which it is best suited. In such a com- 
munity all will have equal rights ; none 
will be excluded, disfranchised, or op- 
pressed ; and its general hfe will be ordered 
according to the oft-quoted principle of 
“ to each according to his needs ; from 
each according to his capacity.'' The 
ideal here, in a word, will be very hke that 
which the Hindu calls dharma — dharma 
being, from one point of view, the prin- 
ciple of all truly organic hfe 

The same principle will apply also to 
other large groupings, or denominations, 
into which human hfe naturally falls. 
The new Civilisation will introduce it, for 
example, into the relations between the 
Rehgions. Instead of the competitive 
spirit, at present so generally visible in 
the attitude of the Religions towards one 
another, the various Faiths will come to 
be seen as parts of one organic whole, as 
facets of one central Truth, The result 
will be the same kind of federal unity 
amongst the Religions as will, as time goes 
on, be reahsed amongst the nations; and 
this unity will also, with the growth 
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of the New Order, extend itself to 
Civilisations. 

Where Civilisations are now kept apart 
from each other by every barrier of pre- 
judice and misunderstanding, the tendency 
will be to break down these barriers and, 
without impairing the essential quality of 
the civilisations concerned, nevertheless 
draw them closer together. It will come 
to be recognised that each has its part to 
play in the great common life of humanity, 
that each reveals some essential aspect of 
human nature, and that therefore the 
truest and richest life for humanity as a 
whole will be reahsed when ail these 
various elements are brought together, 
intact, into a higher unity. The eforts, 
so common in the past, to impose one 
Civihsation on another, will cease, and 
each will be encouraged to develop itself 
to the utmost along its own lines. The 
Civilisation which is dawning will thus be 
what may be called a “synthetic” Civi- 
lisation — one to which all existing Civilisa- 
tions will contribute, each m its own way. 

What does all this amount to ? It 
means, in a word, that the dawning 
Civilisation will be, in one of its aspects, 
one of Brotherhood — of brotherhood be- 
tween civilisations, brotherhood between 
Religions, brotherhood between the 
Nations, and brotherhood between the 
various Classes which compose the Nations. 
This IS the great Ideal which is pressing 
through to-day ; and if we can understand 
the few leading principles which this Ideal 
involves, we shall have a key to the 
greater part of the movement of our age. 

For Brotherhood has many implications 
— ^implications which are not always 
quite clearly understood by those who use 
the term.* 

(1) It implies inequahty ; for in every 
family there are elders and youngers. 

(2) It implies difference of function, 
largely determined by age 

(3) It implies, also largely as a conse- 
quence of difference in age, difference of 

* For the fuller treatment of these implications 
of Brotherhood the reader is referred to Mrs. 
Besant's ethrcal, sociological, and political 
writings passim. 
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duties. In a family, the elder protects 
the younger. Where it is a question of 
rights, it is the younger who has the 
rights ; the elder has only duties. 

(4) In a family, the authority always 
comes from above. The head of the 
household is the one ruler. This principle 
has thus to be extended to aU collective 
groupings of human life, where the Ideal 
of Brotherhood would be introduced. It is 
a false conception of Brotherhood to 
regard it as a condition of things where 
aU are permitted to rule ; and Brother- 
hood can never, as a matter of fact, be 
realised on such terms. 

(5) The elder, the wiser, and the more 
mature in mind and soul must thus neces- 
sarily rule in any Brotherhood, since it is 
their proper and natural function. But it 
need hardly be said that they must rale 
unselfishly — ^not for themselves, but for the 
good of others — otherwise theirs will not 
be the rule appropriate to a condition of 
Brotherhood. 

(6) Moreover, just because they are the 
elder, the responsibility which falls on 
them is the heavier, and the standard 
expected of them the higher and more 
rigid. And, conversely, that which is 
expected of the younger is less ngid. 
The young are ignorant and undeveloped, 
and what they need, therefore, is kindly 
and patient teaching, not harshness and 
severity. The elder brother must be an 
elder brother, not a tyrant. Where dis- 
order, misery, injustice exist amongst the 
younger members of the national family, 
it is the fault of the elders, not of the 
children, and it is they, therefore, who 
must be held responsible. 

The Ideal of Brotherhood is thus not 
only a very pregnant Ideal, full of all 
manner of implications, but it is an Ideal 
of the most exacting kind. Let us see, in 
a word or two, what qualities this Ideal 
would imply, in the individuals composing 
such a Brotherhood, were it to be definitely 
established as the guiding pnnciple of life. 

( 1 .) In respect of the attitude towards 
different Civilisations, it would involve 
the disappearance of ah feeling of arro- 
gance or contempt on the part of the more 


developed towards the less developed. It 
would imply a willingness on the part of 
the former to help the latter in the latter's 
own way, and not by seeking to impose 
upon it the ideas and methods of the elder. 
The brotherly attitude, in all these mat- 
ters, would consist in seeking out and 
seeing the good in other ways of thinking 
and living than one’s own, rather than the 
evil; in respecting, not in condemning, 
difference. 

( 11 .) As regards the relationship with 
other Religions, it would involve a feeling 
of reverence for all of these, as aspects 
of the One Truth ; a ^ving freely of the 
best in one’s own Religion for the helping 
of others, but, at the same time, no wish 
that the person helped should desert his 
own Religion for that of the helper ; a 
willingness also to receive both help and 
teachmg from other Faiths — perhaps a 
harder task still; and so a complete 
absence of religious pnde, intolerance and 
bigotry. 

(lii.) In the attitude towards different 
Races, it would involve the absence of all 
desire on the part of the stronger to take 
advantage of the weaker. It would do 
away with all idea of " dominant races ” ; 
and the only dominance claimed by the 
powerful race would be the right to pro- 
tect and safeguard the weaker. An 
empire which embodied the spirit of 
Brotherhood would be a community of 
free and self-governing countries sheltering 
under the protection of a strong central 
Power which all contributed to support. 

(iv.) In the case of different Classes m 
the community, it would involve a general 
idea of service on the part of the elder 
toward the younger. It would be the 
first care of the elder that the younger 
should be well provided for, even though 
the elder had themselves to suffer priva- 
tion. Penology, instead of being cruel 
and paralysing to moral growth, would 
become educative. Industry would be- 
come co-operative, and based on some 
principle of profit-sharing. Government 
would be in the hands of the wise and it 
would be entirely divested of any other 
motive than the good of the people as a 
whole. 
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(v.) Finally, in the individual dealings 
between man and man, there would be 
three general attitudes, based on disparity 
of age and all that this involves : (a) from 
the younger to the elder, reverence and 
willing obedience ; (b) from equal to equal, 
love and affection; (c) from elder to younger, 
compassionate love and protection. 

These are some of the ways in which 
the Ideal of Brotherhood must change 
men’s inner attitude towards life and 
towards each other. Consequently, when 
we are trying to picture to ourselves the 
Civilisation which is dawning, we must 
conceive of it as marking the birth, and 
the gradual diffusion of a new spirit of 
this Idnd, and the embodiment of it by 
degrees in the outward arrangements of life. 

“ But it is an ideal of perfection ' ” 
many will exclaim. “You cannot expect 
us to believe that the coming civilisation 
is going to make us all perfect at one 
stroke ? Human nature is not ready for 
a civilisation of that kind ! ” 

In a sense, this is true. I do not 
suppose that any thinking person im- 
agines that mankind is on the point 
of realising in its collective and indi- 
vidual life, the ideal of perfect Brother- 
hood. All that we claim is that the 
principle of brotherhood is everywhere 
pressing through to-day into a world 
which has long been accustomed to order 
its life according to the opposite principle 
of Competition, of the dominance of the 
strong, of the survival of the fittest. The 
battle of our times — or rather, we should 
say, the chief battle of our times — ^we 
conceive to be between these two Prin- 
ciples — the one desperately resisting, the 
other, with equal insistence, silently im- 
posing itself on the world ; and the great 
Co-operative Process, which we were 
speaking of a few chapters back, is, as we see 
it at the present time, largely concerned 
with this particular substitution of ideals. 

Wherever we look, in other words, we 
may witness the combined efforts of God, 
Nature and Man to make the Competitive 
Ideal no longer practicable and to secure 
the definite recognition and adoption of 
the Ideal of Brotherhood. 
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We have seen, in other words, how, m 
the world of Reli^on, the whole trend of 
modem thought is making for the ever 
deeper recognition of the oneness of the 
Spiritual Life ; how, in the world of Inter- 
national Relations, not merely the increased 
facilities of intercommunication but the 
gradual internationalisation of all the 
more important human activities is break- 
ing down the old hard and fast barriers 
between peoples, and how to all this is 
bemg added the compelling pressure ot 
political necessity ; and how, finally, in 
the world of Classes, the nations are being 
forced to reconstruct their social order on 
a basis of activities and must, ere long, be 
forced to construct out of this mass of 
differentiated work some coherent and 
organic social system. 

All this is what I mean by the work of 
Nature, — the silent process which is bnng- 
ing all these changes as it were mechanically 
about, and is so reshaping the outer con- 
ditions of life that only the principle of an 
organic brotherhood will ultimately solve 
the problem which they are generating 

And what do I mean by the work of 
God? 

The term may not be well chosen, but 
I mean by it all that growing Idealism, in 
the thought-world of to-day, which is 
coming to see this higher solution as the 
only desirable one and is thus actively 
co-operating towards its realisation; the 
recognition by the Soul of Humanity of 
the goal which has to be reached. 

No one can have studied the thought 
movement of the age without seeing how 
rapidly this higher Idealism is spreading. 
The ranks of the Utopians and the 
dreamers are steadily increasing, and 
there are countless thousands at the 
present time who are looking forward 
with the eyes of hope to the dawning 
of a new and better Age. They may 
not be entirely practical. They may 
not, in the outcome, get all that they 
expect. But they are at least, when 
taken together, the gathering “ cloud of 
witnesses,” in our world of hard reahties, 
to the truth and beauty of the Ideal. And 
by the power of their combined thought 
and aspiration they are inevitably bringing 
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that Ideal nearer to realisation. Com- 
pletely realised it may not be. Perhaps 
many new civilisations will have come and 
gone ere we begin to approach appreciably 
near to a Kingdom of God upon Earth. 
But to sense the Ideal and to give oneself 
to it is even now to become a partner in it ; 
and everyone who does this becomes, in a 
very real sense, a co-worker with God. 

And what, finally, do I mean by the 
work of Man ? 

I mean by this all the varied reactions of 
men upon the great movement of the age. 

Some there will be, as has just 
been said, who will go forth to meet 
the Ideal and to welcome it * and this 
represents one aspect of Man’s work. 
There will be others who, forced by the 
pressure of the age, will find it more con- 
venient and advantageous to yield to that 
pressure, and will thus be led towards the 
Ideal by simple considerations of self- 
interest (as the Norman Angell school, 
for example, in founding its appeal for 
universal arbitration to-day on the basis 
of the proved commercial disadvantages 
of war ; or as the nations are being forced 
ever more definitely towards some kind 
of federal interrelation by the sheer neces- 
sities of mutual self-defence). Finally, 
there will be those who, stoutly holding 
on to, and glorifying, the traditional ideal, 
will through the very desperation of their 
resistance accentuate the various pro- 
blems concerned and so, by reason of the 
gathering menace of those problems, bring 
them nearer to solution. The apostle of 
an aggressive Militarism in international 
affairs ; the bigot and the separatist in 
Religion , the more selfish and unscru- 
pulous Capitalist in the sphere of com- 
merce; — ail these, and many others typical 
of the same attitude, are playing their part 
in the general reconstruction. It is these 
who bring problems to a head, who create 
the situation which forces the various 
evils of the age upon the notice of prac- 
tical people. And, as such, they too 
(albeit in despite of themselves), are 
‘‘domg their bit.” 

That then is what I mean by God, 
Nature and Man all co-operating to-day 


to bring the Ideal of an organic Brother- 
hood nearer to realisation in human 
affairs. I mean that, either by direct or 
by devious routes, the world is being 
steadily pressed into a position where, 
unless it is to resign itself to chaos, it 
must sooner or later accept the Brother- 
hood Principle as one which it must 
definitely attempt to work out, as the 
only basis on which it can set its house in 
order. 

No sensible man imagines that the 
world is about to become perfect — ^for we 
all realise that humanity is composed of 
souls at all stages of development, and 
that we cannot hope for Utopias yet — 
but it is quite possible for a sensible man 
to believe that the time which is imme- 
diately ahead of us will witness the 
definite and widely-spread recognition of 
the Ideal as the only one upon which a 
Civilisation, worthy of the name, can 
order its life. Nor can there be any 
doubt that with the Ideal of Brotherhood 
will rest the final victory in the great 
conflict of principles which is raging 
round us to-day, and that the time is 
coming when the greater part of the 
fabric of our modem life will be recon- 
structed with this ideal as its basis. 

Whether the process be a long or a 
short one, does not much matter. 
The great thing is the recognition of the 
principle — the recognition of it, that is, 
not merely as a theoretical Ideal, but as 
something definitely practical. And even 
this must work the profoundest changes 
both in our inner attitude and in the 
outward disposition of our hfe ; changes 
great enough, in fact, to go far, of them- 
selves, towards the inauguration of an 
altogether new Civilisation. 

This then is the outline of what would 
seem to be the coming Order of things, as 
inferred from the present great movement 
towards Organisation. We have now, for 
a moment, to glance at the New Vitalism, 
and see what it too has to teU us of the 
future ; and then to pass on to the con- 
clusion of this series of articles. 

E. A. WODEHOUSE. 


{To be concluded.) 



Notes and Comments 

\The pa^es under this heading are reserved for matters of interest to members of the Order 
of the Star m the East] 

THE SECOND INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF THE ORDER OF THE 

STAR IN THE EAST. 

Held in San Francisco, US. A , August 2nd, Srd and 4th, 1915. 


The National Representative for the 
U.S.A, writes as follows :~ 

The year 1915 marks the second time 
in the history of the Order that onr Head 
has authorised the holding of an Inter- 
national Conference, the first Conference 
having been held in London in October, 
1913. To one who has had the privilege 
of attending both, it is interesting to 
compare these events and the circum- 
stances surrounding each. Under what 
happy circumstances the first Conference 
was held, when delegates from many 
countries gathered around our Head in all 
the joy of a new work well started, with 
all present filled with enthusiasm to face 
any difficulties of the future ’ And the 
Second Conference met with those diffi- 
culties already upon us,— difficulties caused 
by the war which had imposed so many 
unexpected duties upon our beloved 
leaders, which had caused so many gaps 
in our membership and made travel and 
even communication between countries 
impossible for the most part, and which 
had, in addition, raised various problems 
as to our duty as individuals and as an 
organisation. 

Under these difficulties of the heavy 
burdens the war has placed upon our 
officers, together with the danger of m- 
discnminate destruction from which even 
passenger vessels were not safe, no 
attempt was made to assemble delegates 
from far-away countries and this Con- 
ference had regretfully to be content with 
messages merely from our brothers across 
the seas. And even these had in many 
cases been sent only with difficulty. 

The Conference was called to order by 


the National Representative of the United 
States, and after a few moments, during 
which all present arose and in silence 
sent their loving thoughts to the great 
Lord of Compassion, to Those who are 
serving Him, and to our Head and his 
colleagues who are leading us under His 
banner, messages from various Sections 
of the Order were read. As expressing 
the spirit of the work and ideals of our 
Order in the different nations, the follow- 
ing excerpts from the reports are of 
especial mterest* — 

Austria. (The National Representative 
writes that, barring American 
reports, he has been cut off from all news 
of the Order this year on account of the war.) 

‘'It is especially pleasing to send a 
report, for to think of peaceful activities 
for a while, when north, south, east and 
west of us here rages terrible war, is a 
respite not to be missed. And marvellous 
to think of is the fact that it was ]ust this 
winter that we succeeded for the first time 
in holding regular Star meetings. Earlier 
in the season we could not have started, as 
the writer was being looked after m an old 
castle ! He had to retire there soon after 
the outbreak of hostilities, and was only 
set at liberty again in October last. 
Whilst in ‘ durance vile ’ I was kindly 
permitted to study our national ‘ Star ’ 
classic, Albert Schweitzer’s History of the 
Higher Criticism, wherein the coming 
again of the Teacher is discussed. — John 
CORDES.” 

* A more detailed report of the Conference 
activities is m course of preparation and will be 
sent to all National Representatives. 
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Hungaiy* (Report had to be sent twice 
to ensure that one of the 
copies of the letter would arrive safely.) 

“We send fraternal greetings to as- 
sembled delegates, notwithstanding the fact 
that some nationalities are perhaps not at 
all friendly to us, but hoping to become again 
good friends very soon. — ^Nerei Odon.” 

Germany. (Report forwarded through 
the kindness of the Holland 
National Representative.) 

“We are united in spirit, and the 
brothers from the other side of the sea will 
feel in heart and mind with the brethren 
in the besieged fortress, our country. Yet 
but too deeply we feel that these times of 
dire affliction have come to us in order that 
we may learn, and all we can do is to try 
to grasp humbly, to try to comprehend 
the awful, the stupendous lesson we are 
taught at present. So while listening to 
the voice of destiny, we try to do our duty 

according to the needs of the day 

We try to spread the Good News among 
the warriors, the wounded and the weep- 
ing Since all over Germany the 

offlcial and private institutions for help 
are well orgamsed. Star members need but 
to enter those ranks wherever they feel 
most inclined and qualified. 

“We rejoiced to receive through Mr. 
Arundale the following message from our 
Head, which was most gratefully accepted 
by our members far and wide as letters 
have made known to us : ‘I send my 
heartiest greetings to our German brothers 
and sisters of the Star. Our Head wishes 
me to tell them that he often thinks of 
them and will be thankful when, this war 
at last over, we shall be able to meet and 
join in a common activity once more. — 
Dr. Hubbe-Schleiden, J. Louise 
Guttmann."' 

Finland. The war has scarcely affected 
the Finnish Section. Mr. 
Angervo reports a recent Star “ fest ” for 
which occasion one of the most prominent 
composers of Finland, Baron Axel von 
Kothen, had composed a large cantata for 
choir and orchestra, by name, Waiting 
the Master. This composition was the 


second gift to the Order by this composer, 
the first on being a duetto, by name. The 
Star of Bethlehem. 

France. “ As you may know, the Star 
work as an organisation has 
been stopped by the war. A part of our 
France is occupied by the enemy, a battle- 
field over three hundred miles long. All 
our activities are on the line of service, 
those who are not soldiers doing any work 
of help ; all our thoughts are in the soul 
of France and with the crusade for the 
right. Our hopes are in the future, when 
the Great One will come to help us out of 
the trial— Zelma Blech.” 

Reports from other countries were 
similar to those already published in 
The Herald. 

The Conference activities included two 
morning meetings for members only, two 
afternoons open to the public and devoted 
to special features, and a series of three 
pubhc lectures. 

The members’ meetings were given over 
to discussion and interchange of ex- 
perience in various phases of propaganda 
— ^the need of spreading The Herald^ the 
work of local centres, etc. Much interest 
and enthusiasm was aroused at these 
meetings, and the members went away 
with new ideas to carry to their home 
cities. Of interest to American members 
was Dr. Lindbergh’s proposal to start 
during the coming year a small American 
bulletin, somewhat similar to the excellent 
one pubhshed by our Indian brothers. All 
agreed that it should be supported by a 
voluntary fund rather than by single paid 
subscriptions, so as to reach all members 
and also that it might not in any way 
deprive The Herald of subscriptions. As 
a fund was volunteered on the spot to 
start such a bulletin, it will presently make 
its appearance. 

One of the pleasantest events was the 
afternoon musicak, which supplied the 
place of the formal reception usually 
deemed necessary at conventions. As most 
of those present had previously become 
acquainted during the Theosophical and 
Co-Masonic Conventions which had pre- 
ceded the Star, it was felt that a musicak 
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would offer a more suitable expression of 
our emotions on this occasion ! For- 
tunately, there were found to be several 
musicians present, and an excellent pro- 
gram was therefore possible. Two of the 
numbers had been composed by our own 
members, and it was a pleasant surprise to 
many to hear them for the first time. Our 
musicale served, in addition, another 
happy end, — to gather a contribution for 
the benefit of the fund for wounded Indian 
soldiers in whom many of our members are 
interested for our Head’s sake ; and it 
gave occasion to recall to our assembled 
guests the great part that India has taken 
in the past in presenting so many of the 
world’s teachers. 

The afternoon following was equally 
interesting in its way, being devoted to the 
“ young age.” It began with a meeting for 
The Servants of the Star, — a meeting all 
too small m attendance, but eagerly 
absorbed by the few who were there, — 
followed by an exceedingly interesting talk 
upon educational work and ideals by Mrs. 
de Leeuw, a member of the Star, who is 
founding a school in which to carry out 
her methods. Having been a successful 
teacher and supervisor for many years, her 
conclusion is that the school ought to 
imitate, as nearly as possible, the ideal 
home life, and she had fortunately brought 
with her the drawings for Francis St. 
Alban’s school which, as we write, is now 
under way. It was thus a matter of ex- 
treme interest to be able to present to the 
Conference the first step (of many we hope) 
that has been made in America to embody 
in actual fact the ideals of happy school 
life that our Head expressed in “ Educa- 
tion as Service.” 


S3I 

The three public lectures which admir- 
ably presented our expectation, and which 
were well attended in spite of the many 
attractions that the presence of the Exposi- 
tion offered the public, were as follows : — 
“ Humanity’s Great Helper,” by Mr. 
Albert P. Warrington, President of the 
American Section of the Theosophical 
Society, and Head of Krotona Institute of 
Theosophy. '' The Message of the Order of 
the Star in the East,” by Miss Marjorie 
Tuttle ; and “ The Coming Renaissance 
and the Expected Teacher,” by Mr. 
Irving S. Cooper. The last lecture was 
delivered in the Exposition grounds m the 
same building in which the Star booth is 
situated, the hall having been courteously 
loaned by the Exposition authorities This 
lecture reached a large number of people 
who would not have come m contact with 
our thought in any other way, and, as a 
result of it, many inquiries flooded the 
Star booth, some applications being signed 
at once. And here we may mention the 
admirable service that has been rendered 
by the Star booth. It has attracted much 
wider mterest than even our greatest 
expectations. Some ot us had, indeed, 
feared that our modest booth might be 
unnoticeable among such a collection 
of more brilliant exhibits. But on 
the contrary, its uniqueness has made 
it a place of unusual interest m the 
buildmg. 

During Mr. Cooper’s lecture, and in time 
to be announced before its close, came the 
event which added a finishing touch of 
happmess to the three days’ proceedings, — 
a cable message to the Conference as 
follows : '' We send loving greetings to 
all— Arundale.” 


Marjorie Tuttle. 
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The number of free copies sent out by 
the Herald each month is gradually m- 
creasing. At present 20 Nursmg Homes 
receive a monthly copy, while exactly 
100 have been accepted by, and are sent 
out to, Public Libraries. 

We exchange with six other periodicals, 
and a considerable number of copies have 
been sent to Ethical Societies, Brother- 
hood Centres, etc. In addition to these, 
we have a permanent list of nearly 100 
private individuals to whom copies are 
regularly sent, and each month there is a 
varying list of other persons who receive 
the magazine. All this is, with the 
exception of the personal copies, in 
England alone. The same thing, how- 
ever, is being done in other countries also, 
5.g., Ameiica, Scotland, etc, ; so that the 
circle of readers, whom the magazine now 
reaches, must, w’e imagine, be becoming 
rather large. 

The widest public is, of course, reached 
through the Public Libraries, and we 
receive many letters from people who have 
chanced upon the Herald in this way. 
The 100 Libraries, above mentioned, 
represent, however, only one-sixth of the 
number to which copies have been sent, 
over 600 Libraries in all having been 
approached in the course of the last few 
months, with a view to the acceptance of 
a free copy. Nevertheless, the fact that 
readers at 100 Libraries, in various parts 
of the country, see the Herald every 
month means that the Order and its 
message are becoming widely familiar — 
also, we hope, that many of the prejudices 
against it are being gradually removed. 

One of the items arranged for next year 
IS a series of five articles on Art, by Miss 
Hope Rea. Miss Rea, who has a short 
article in our next month’s issue, is a 
well-known writer on artistic subjects, 
and has had very good reviews of two 
books that she has already written. We 
are glad to have her articles in the Herald, 


as it is the aim of this magazine to include, 
as far as possible, articles concerning all the 
great lines of activity along which the world 
of the future is being shaped. Art in all 
its many departments is admittedly one 
of these, and it is a subject which should, 
therefore, be represented in the pages of 
the Herald. Up to now, however, we 
have had very few articles on this subject 
submitted, so that Miss Rea’s contri- 
butions will be especially w’elcome. 

Another feature of the coming year, 
which should be very much appreciated by 
our readers, will be a number of lectures by 
Mr. C. W. Leadbeater, given under the 
auspices of The Order of the Star or 
the Theosophical Society during his stay 
in Australia. We have just received three 
by the last mail, and are expecting a 
number more by the next. The first 
of these, a Christmas lecture to the 
Order of the Star in the East, will appear 
next month. The rest will appear from 
time to time during 1916, and will include 
a series of Theosophical lectures on 

Australasia as the Home of a New Sub- 
Race,” which has already been printed in 
book form by the Australian Section of 
the Theosophical Society, and which Mr. 
Leadbeater has very kindly given us 
permission to republish. The Herald does 
not as a rule reprint what has been 
already published, except in special cases, 
such as that of Mrs. Besant, or, on rare 
occasions, where the matter reprinted is 
not readily accessible to the majority of 
its readers. We make no apology, how- 
ever, for enabling a wider circle of readers 
to learn what our Protector’s great col- 
league has to say on many of the subjects 
nearest at heart to members of our Order. 

The London Star Conference will have 
taken place a few days before this issue 
appears. We hope to be able to have a 
short report of it in next month’s Notes 
and Comments. 


Printed for the Publishers by Hudson & Kearns. Ltd , Hatfield Street, London, S.E. 
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To the Hindu Students in England 


Bronze gold from the Indus and Ganges, 
Gold bronze from the Mouniatns of 
Snow, 

The Lotus that sleeps by the Taj, 

The Pearl-dr of of Lanka's -flow ; — 

You have bent to the feet of your fathers, 
You have circled the altar-stone ; 

0 Siddhi-wooing Aryas^ 

To our cloud-lands have ye come. 

With eyes like the jewels of Bana, 

Or Chandra radiant in air, 

Eyes of the brooding Buddha, 

Eyes of the jangal-ka-sher. 

Smile of the prince of the discus, 

Smile of the flash of the sword, 

Or gloom of the doom of great sorrows. 

The silence of burdens long stored 

You have unwound the coils of your turban, 
The MULMUL fallen to earth, 

Our garments of night now enfold thee, 

In sign of the twice-born' s new birth 

The TALWAR, with rhymes of rubies 
Incrusted of emerald and fade, 

Is cradled in sandal and cedar 
Where the kincob of gold laid. 

And breast-gem and crest-gem hidden 
That once were lifted in pride - 
W hen the great heart swelled with its passion — 
Is the heart too lain aside '> 

N ew prayers shape the breath of your whispers, 
New lamps feed the flames of your feast. 
With what new form of wisdom or madness 
Will the West kiss the lips of the East ? 

You send your White-Horse to the world 
As did your grand grand-sires then, 

And bid all to prostrate or battle, 

Your Assowa-challenge to men. 

A new fight with new-tried weapons : 

You were strong and brave with the old. 

In a new Mahabharata 

Will your prowess of mind be told ? 


In unwritten Ramayanas 

Will they sing of the deeds of your pen. 

And the kingdoms of thought you have 
conquered 

For a Gita that hath not been ? 

You have foined our race with speed, 

Our chase of the Golden-Deer , 

That fell not to Rama's bow, 

That heeds not the hunter's spear, 

Hears not the call of the slam, 

Stays not for those who fall, 

That is both pursued and pursuer, 

Life, love, victor, vanquished — all. 

Your very names sing the old stones 
Of star-clustered heroes divine. 

Measureless, deathless in fame, 

From Sun-birth or Moon-birth their line. 

In this plunge for The Seven-seas-pearl 
The self-conquered, honoured-one, 

Takes rank with the foe-faced slam. 

And fears not the disc of the sun. 

Where in ceaseless unpitying war 
Astrewn with its shipwrecks of lives 
The GNANA-NIDDHI uprears 
To engulf the swimmer who strives. 

Stand you then fearless and brave, 

The promise of hope on your brow. 

As Shiva looked up to Gunga ; 

May its torrent not break but endow. 

Course with thy mental chariots, 

The MANAS-KHURGAR now : 

The winged-swords that scabbard 
Beneath the aching brow. 

Blue-Hari shall leap to thy side, 

Between the two hosts guide thee on. 

The glorious brothers conquered — 

Thy trial is not begun. 

For Kshattric thought must match 
With Kshattric valour, till 
The wreath of the victor shall crown thee 
The PURUSHOTTAMA Stlll. 


The night of thy black despair 
Shall break to a thousand dawns — 
Yourselves the lotus-heroes 
Of the lake of glory's swans. 

Edmund Russell 




By G. S. Arundale. 


[It should he clearly understood that the contents of “ In the Starlight are the personal 
views of the writer Neither the Head nor the Order are at all responsible for them. But the 
writer feels he is more useful to his readers in expressing freely his own thoughts and 
feeling, than if he were to confine himself to hare chronicles of events and to conventional 
ethical expressions.] 


^ S I sit down to write the 
December instalment of my 
/ % monthly contributions to these 
/ pages, my mind naturally 

^ turns to the important events 

which take place in India at the end of the 
month. First in importance, to my think- 
ing, comes the Theosophical Convention, 
to be held for the first time after many 
years in Bombay. Second, the Indian 
National Congress to which body some of 
us in England look with so much eager 
interest and anxiety. Thus the mother and 
her most famous Indian son will be meet- 
ing at the same time in the same great 
city, and I hope that between them they 
wiU encourage all friends of India by their 
harmony and earnestness of purpose. 
I have said that we look forward with 
some anxiety to the proceedings of the 
National Congress. It is because I feel 
sure that the great body of British public 
opinion, roused by the magnificent achieve- 
ments of Indian troops in the battlefield, 
IS ready to hear with sympathy any un- 
mistakable expression of Indian needs, 
that I use the word ‘‘ anxiety.” Can India 
unite on any definite statement of her 


needs and just aspirations ? Will the 
National Congress of 1915 show to the 
world that India places principles above 
parties, or shall we witness the degrading 
spectacle of factions disputing among 
themselves, when they ought to be bent 
upon ensurmg a common platform upon 
which all true patriots may take their 
stand ? Living in England, and being in 
touch with the thoughts of some of her 
most sympathetic thinkers, I am deeply 
impressed with the vital importance of 
unity in Indian politics at the present 
time, and I am eagerly hoping that Bom- 
bay will take the lead in inaugurating a 
political attitude to which all parties shall 
find it, for the time, expedient to subscribe. 

Friends of India over here often ask me : 
“ What does India want ^ If India's needs 
are so pressing, why is there not more 
unity behmd them ? ” I well know that 
time will weld all divergences into an 
harmonious whole, but there is little time 
to spare, every nation in the world is now 
in the melting pot, and the decisions taken 
durmg the next few months, within the 
next few years, will profoundly influence 
each nation's place in the period of peace 
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and prosperity which the great World- 

Teacher will usher in. 

* * * 

A ny movement started here m 
England to forward India’s right- 
ful claims must have India behind 
it, and not this, that, or the other party. 
India is a name to conjure with, stands 
for the greatness of the world of yesterday, 
and awakens'" the hope of a spiritual great- 
ness for a united East and West in the 
future. But we ask for India, and not for 
moderates or extremists, nationalists or 
reactionaries. Does India ask for self- 
government or does she not ? Let the 
answer be an emphatic “ Yes,” and not a 

disrupting ‘‘Yes, but If H. E. the 

Viceroy could say what he did m the 
Imperial Legislative Council on September 
22nd, surely the Indian leaders of thought 
could join in giving utterance to principles 
somewhat more definite still. Lord 
Hardinge claimed for India a representa- 
tion in the Imperial Council of the Empire. 
Surely India might go one step farther and 
agree upon some scheme of self-govern- 
ment to make such representation real and 
powerful. In his speech at a farewell 
banquet at Simla, Sir Ali Imam, Executive 
Member of the Imperial Legislative 
Council, declared that one of the great 
impediments to the granting of boons by 
the Indian Government was the conten- 
tious atmosphere to which any prayer for 
reform generally gave nse. How long are 
we to wait for co-operation to replace 
distrust and for united purpose to combine 
the many isolated efforts which find their 
exponents in the existing counsels of the 
child-nation India ? 

^ * 

H owever insurmountable the 
obstacles in favour of union and 
united action may appear when 
\dewed close at hand, to the fnends of 
India at a distance the position is some- 
what strange. Every leader declares the 
urgency of common action and yet seems 
to take no step himself in the direction so 
earnestly desired. But perhaps this stage 
is now passed, and it may be that we shall 
read in the newspapers how the Congress 
met in Bombay and appointed a fuUy 
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representative Committee to draft an 
exhaustive scheme for self-government. 
We may perhaps have the good fortune to 
read of the deliberations of a really re- 
presentative Congress, with no elements 
left out, a Congress determined to find a 
common platform, a Congress composed of 
members ready to meet each other far 
more than half-way — ^the extremists modi- 
fying their proposals, the moderates going 
a step further than their temperaments 
would normally carry them. 

Here in England we long to help, and 
we believe that educated public opinion is 
with us in any efforts we may be able to 
make ; but we want to know whether we 
have at our back India one and indivisible, 
or an India divided by leaders who place 
opmions before the welfare of the State as 
a whole It is for India to answer this 
question, and upon the leaders in India 
depend the success of all work in the West. 

F or the benefit of Western readers 
I summarise the admirable utter- 
ance of Lord Hardinge, to which I 
have referred above. If such sentiments 
can be expressed by the Viceroy himself, 
surely the time is ripe for the nation as a 
whole to be ready with such proposals as 
shall make any representation of the kind 
referred to an expression of the aspirations 
of the people, and not merely the voice of 
the governing class. 

^ ^ ^ 

Simla, Sept 22 — His Excellency the Viceroy, 
speaking m the Imperial Legislative Council on 
the Hon Mr. Mahomed Shaft's Resolution, 
ye the representation of India in the Imperial 
Conference, said : 

It has been a source of profound satisfaction 
to me that it has been within my power to accept 
for discussion the very moderate and statesman- 
like Resolution, happily devoid of all controver- 
sial character, that has been proposed by the 
Hon Mr. Mahomed Shaft ; and it is a matter of 
still greater satisfaction and pleasure to me to 
be able to announce that the Government of 
India gladly accept this important Resolution 
which has ffieir warmest sympathy, and if it is 
accepted by the Council as a whole, the Govern- 
ment will readily comply with the recom- 
mendation contained therein We have all 
listened with deep interest to Mr. Mahomed 
Shaft's eloquent speech, and it is a real pleasure 
to the Government of India to be able to 
associate themselves with his Resolution. 
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Past History of Imperial Conferences. 

Before proceeding further, it would be as well 
that I should recapitulate what has taken place 
at the Imperial Conferences in the past and 
define the actual constitution of the Conference, 
as accredited by the Governments, who have 
hitherto been represented in it It was due to 
the presence in London, in 1897, of Premiers 
of the various self-governing Dominions, repre- 
senting their countries at the celebration of the 
Jubilee of the late Queen Victoria, that the idea 
of a Colonial Conference first took a practical 
shape, and similar meetings took place in 1897, 
1902, 1907 and 1911. At the earlier meetings 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies presided 
In 1897 the Secretary of State for India attended 
the formal opening meetings of the Colonial 
Conference, but at the subsequent proceedings 
neither he nor any representative of Indian 
interest was present At the meetings of the 
Colonial Conferences held m 1897 and 1902, the 
Secretary of State for India neither attended 
nor was represented. In 1907, — ^by arrangement 
between Lord Morley, the then Secretary of 
State for India and the Prime Mimster, — Sir 
James Mackay, now Lord Inchcape, was per- 
mitted to attend the meetings in the absence of 
Lord Morley, not as a member of the Conference 
nor as the representative of India, but on behalf 
of the India Office, and with a view to the 
representation of Indian interest, and in a 
debate upon Colonial preference, Sir James 
addressed the Conference at some length, ex- 
plaining the free trade principles on which the 
economic situation in India is based 

Reformed Conference. 

In that year a new constitution was approved 
by the Conference for its future gatherings. 
Henceforth it was to be known as the Impenal 
Conference, and there was to be, in the words of 
a Resolution passed by the Conference, a 
periodical meeting for the discussion of matters 
of common interest between His Majesty’s 
Government and the Governments of self- 
governing Dominions beyond the seas. With 
the change of title, an additional importance 
was given to the assembly by the assumption 
of the presidency by the Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom The members of the Con- 
ference as then and now constituted are the 
Prime Minister of the United Kingdom, the 
Secretary of State for the Colomes and the 
Pnme Mimsters of the self-governing Dominions. 
But, again, in the words of the Resolution, such 
other Ministers as the respective governments 
may appoint will also be members of the Con- 
ference, it being understood that, except by 
special permission of the Conference, each 
discussion will be conducted by not more than 
two representatives from each Government, 
and each Government will have only one vote. 
At the Impenal Conference of 1 91 1, the Secretary 
of State for India was present at a meeting, but 
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India herself had not a recognised place in this 
Conference. Representation is, therefore, at 
present confined to the United Kingdom and 
the Self-Governing Dominions, and no one can 
now attend the Conference as a representative 
except a Minister. Further alterations in the 
constitution of the Conference are made only 
by and at the Conference itself and, if the 
precedent be followed, take effect only at the 
next succeeding Conference. 

From this statement of the actual constitution 
of the Imperial Conference, you will see that the 
ultimate decision upon the representation of 
India at the next meeting of the Conference 
rests with the Conference itself It is of course 
preiUhture to consider the manner in which the 
representation of India, if admitted, should be 
effected, but pnma facie it would appear reason- 
able that India should be represented by the 
Secretary of State and one or two representatives 
nominated by the Secretary of State in con- 
sultation with the Viceroy, such nominees being 
ordinanly selected from officials, resident or 
serving in India. The present practice of the 
Impenal Conference excludes non-otficial repre- 
sentatives. It would of course be incumbent 
on these nominees to act in the Conference in 
conformity with the pohcy and wishes of the 
Secretary of State. Just as in the case of the 
Self-Governing Dominions the Ministers accom- 
panying the Prime Minister have to take their 
policy from him, and the constitutional position 
of the Secretary of State is infinitely supenor. 
I have thought it desirable to put before you 
all the difficulties and obstacles that present 
themselves to the attainment of the object that 
we all desire and have in view. 

The British Cabinet’s Sympathy. 

At the same time I am authorised by His 
Majesty’s Government, while preserving their 
full hberty of judgment and without committing 
themselves either as to pnnciples or details to give 
am undertaking, that an expression of opinion horn 
this Imperial Legislative Council, in the sense 
of the Resolution that is now before us, will 
receive the most careful consideration on their 
part as expressing the legitimate interests 6i 
the Legislative Council in an Imperial question, 
although the ultimate decision of His Majesty’s 
Government must necessarily depend largely 
on the attitude of other members of the Con- 
ference. This IS, I venture to think, all that we 
can reasonably expect at the present time, and 
such a pledge is eminently satisfactory as 
showing due consideration for the claims of 
India. We can only hope with trust and con- 
fidence that, when the right moment arrives, 
these claims may merit the approval and sup- 
port of His Majesty’s Government and receive 
sympathetic consideration from the Government 
of the Self-Go veming Dominions. 

G. S. Arundale. 



The Christ: The World 

Saviour 

An Address delivered by Mr. C. W. Leadbeater, in Sydney, 
Australia, Sunday Evening, 20th December, 1914. 


[Large numbers of our readers will he glad, after so long an interval, to have once more 
something by Mr. Leadbeater in the “ Herald.’* We have selected the present very beautiful 
address for this issue, as it is appropriate to the present season. Other lectures and 
addresses by Mr. Leadbeater will follow in due course ] 


I N a few days the whole Christian 
world will be celebrating the anni- 
versary of the supposed birthday of 
the Founder of the Christian rehgion. 
Those who have studied the subject 
Isnow that it is highly improbable that it is 
really the birthday of Jesus, for up to the 
second or third century of the Chnslian 
era there was no agreement at all as to 
that date, and the general consensus of 
opinion fixed it in March or April. How- 
ever, in the third or fourth century the 
present date of Christmas was fixed, 
because it agreed with the celebration of a 
great Pagan festival, and it was found to 
be a matter of pohcy not to rob the early 
Christians of more of their old Pagan 
festivals than was absolutely necessary. 
Now the 25th December is the anniversary 
of the birth of the Sun God, and in many 
ways this idea is related to our idea of 
Christmas. Those of us who live in the 
southern hemisphere have little idea of 
what winter means in the northern hemi- 
sphere, unless we have come from or have 
visited the old country. But even those of 
us who do know can hardly imagine what 
the gradual shortening of the day (which 
to him was life) must have been to primi- 


tive man, and how the gradual lengthening 
of the night must have been to him a thing 
of horror ; we can hardly imagine how the 
steadily decreasing amount of sunlight 
brought with it an mcreasing sense of 
oppression and of fear to him. We can 
scarcely comprehend the extent of his 
rehef when at last the sun appeared to be 
gainmg the victory over the powers of 
darkness, when first the days began to 
grow longer. 

Actually December 21st is the shortest 
day in the northern hemisphere (here it is 
the longest) and there are two or three days 
after it which are almost the same, when 
the sun appears to rise and set a minute 
earlier or later — ^but the difference is only 
a minute or so each day. December 25th 
is the first day which is definitely longer at 
both ends, which clearly marks the victory 
of the Sun God over Darkness , so that it 
was quite appropriate to take this day of 
the Sun’s victory as our Christmas. 

Whether that day be actually the birth- 
day of any Great One or not, it is at any 
rate an occasion on which our race has 
decided to celebrate a festival of universal 
goodwill. We make some effort, I believe, 
on or about Christmas Day to live as we 
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ought to be living all the year round — in 
marked charity towards our poorer re- 
lations, in love and goodwill to all with 
whom we come in contact. It is at least a 
good thing, since mankmd cannot rise to 
that level all the year round, that there 
should be one day set apart for that sort 
of living, for the Christmas idea of peace 
upon earth and goodwill to man. It may 
well be that the great novelist Dickens had 
a very considerable share m creating 
Christmas as we know it now. No one has 
written of it with greater sympathy from 
the social and the comparatively worldly 
point of view. At any rate, here is Christ- 
mas as a great and well-established 
festival, and although the conditions under 
which you celebrate it are as different as 
they possibly could be from those with 
which it IS associated in its original home, 

I have no doubt you keep it with ]ust as 
much fervour, with ]ust as much kindlmess 
and happiness for all as it is kept in the 
Antipodes which many of you call ‘ ‘Home.** 

The Christian world is about to celebrate 
the Coming of the Christ, and in these few 
weeks which precede that day, they are 
occupied in observing what is called the 
Advent Season. Advent is the Latin word 
for coming ; and while they are thinking of 
the celebration of the date which they 
assign to that First Coming, they are also 
devoting themselves to the consideration 
of the second Coming of the Christ. Since 
so much thought is directed to this subject 
at this season it will not be, I hope, un- 
interesting for us to try to see what is the 
Theosophical view with regard to this 
matter. 

What to us who are Theosophists is 
meant by the birth or tjie coming of the 
Christ ? Do not imagine for a moment, 
you who do not happen to belong to us, 
that to us such a thought means nothing. 
People sometimes say to us that they are 
afraid to enter into the study of Theosophy 
lest it should take away from them their 
old religious beliefs, lest it should take 
away from them their Saviour. I must 
admit that I do not understand that atti- 
tude at all ; it seems to me that any belief 
which can be shaken or taken away so 
easily as that ought to be shaken and ought 


to be taken away, because it is not based 
upon any definite bed-rock of fact or of 
conviction, but is surely only a matter of 
belief because others believe the same 
thing, or because the speaker happens to 
be bom in a certam religion, or in a certain 
set of circumstances. I hold that no man 
should be content to rest belief on any 
important matter on so unsound a basis as 
that. It seems to me that if your con- 
victions can be so easily shaken, it is well 
that they should be shaken, in order that 
you may come to think of your reasons for 
that belief. 

Let no man think for a moment that 
Theosophy wishes to take away from him 
the idea of the World-Saviour ; nothing is 
further from our thought. It is quite true 
that we cannot support some of the accre- 
tions which in modem religion have 
gathered round that central idea , for 
example, we cannot accept any theory of 
an eternal Hell, to which the whole human 
race is to be consigned unless men see their 
way to adopt certain beliefs. That is an 
idea which we cannot support, nor can we 
hold out to you any hope that if you have 
done that which is wrong you can escape 
the consequences of your wrong-doing by 
thrusting it upon someone else, who will 
bear it for you, instead of you yourself 
meeting the residt of your own action. We 
should tell you that those who teach you 
such ideas as those in connection with the 
coming of the Christ are themselves mis- 
understanding the entire problem. We 
should tell you that there is indeed and 
most traly a birth of the Christ — ^that there 
are two senses in which that word may be 
taken, and in both those senses it is tme 
to say that the Christ is the Saviour of the 
World. But the word is not to be taken in 
the sense of saving it from an eternal 
damnation, which is nothing but the pro- 
duct of the diseased imagination of the 
mediaeval monk. There is no such thing as 
that m Nature, and there never has been ; 
the whole thing is a frightful bogey which 
men have allowed to grow up and to 
terrify them. There is no eternal damna- 
tion to be saved from ; the world needs a 
saviour from such a horrible idea, but not 
from the fact, because it is not a fact at aU. 
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Such a delusion is part of the error 
and the ignorance which causes all the 
trouble and all the suffering which we see 
around us. 

Now, this description of the Christ as a 
World-Saviour has two meanings to a 
Theosophist, In order that you may un- 
derstand what those two meanings are, 
I must first say to you that when we hear a 
Christian end his prayer (as they all do) 
“ Through Jesus Christ our Lord,” that 
conveys to us, not (as it does to the 
Christian) the idea of one Being, but of no 
less than three Separate Entities For we 
hold that Jesus and the Christ are two, 
and not one. We hold that the Christ is a 
mighty Official — the World Teacher; of 
Him I shall say more later on ; but we 
hold that Jesus the man, Jesus who was 
bom in Palestine some hundred years or 
more before the date usually fixed for his 
birth, was a pupil of the Great Teacher, 
and that it was he who lent his body to 
that Great Teacher in order that He might 
come and found His religion and preach 
His gospel upon earth. That to some of 
you may seem a new and strange idea, but 
I assure you that it is one quite commonly 
understood by those who grasp the facts of 
re-incamation — those who know some- 
thing of the might and the power and the 
dignity of the Great One, Whom we call 
the World-Teacher. We know that it 
would not be economy for Him, it would 
not be a good use of His stupendous power, 
that He should occupy a human body 
through all the period of its birth and 
growth — through all the earlier stages of 
its life. Therefore one of His disciples takes 
charge of all that for Him, and He steps in 
to the full-grown and fully prepared body 
when He is ready to do so, and uses it for 
the purpose for which alone He takes it 
over. For He Himself lives habitually 
upon a plane far higher, and carries on there 
a work so magnificent, so far beyond our 
conception, that it is little use for us to try 
to grasp it, except in the merest outline. 
To us who are Theosophists, Jesus Christ 
means two persons and not one — ^the 
disciple Jesus, who prepared and lent the 
body, and the Great Teacher, the Christ 
who took it and used it. 


Then the prayer ends, remember, not 
only “ Through Jesus Christ,” but 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord.” “ Our 
Lord ” there means God. Highly as we 
venerate that World-Teacher — for I ven- 
ture to think that we in our studies know 
something more of His glory and His 
beauty. His wisdom and His love than do 
most men who say His name so glibly — 
highly as we venerate Him, we should 
never give to Him the title of God, if by 
that we are supposed to mean that He is 
God m any exclusive sense. We are all 
Gods in the making. " Ye are all Gods, ye 
are all children of the Most High,” said the 
Christ Himself, and that surely is true, and 
certamly the Christ, the Great World 
Teacher, shows forth infinitely more of the 
divinity than any of us can show ; but 
the name God is to us so sacred that we 
can give it only to the very Flighest. Yet 
there is a real truth behind that Christian 
ascription, because the great divine Power 
has three Persons, or three Aspects, as all 
religions teach that He has, and it is true 
that the World-Teacher has a special 
mystic association and connection with the 
second of those Three Aspects, and in that 
sense He may truly be spoken of as a Son 
of God, in a sense which is different, 
because it is so much greater than any 
association which we ourselves have. It is 
true that there is a special association 
between the Christ and the Second Person 
of the Ever Blessed Trinity, but we could 
not say, as the Christian says, that the 
Second Person is wholly incorporate in the 
Christ. We should take that expression 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord,” as in- 
cluding three separate persons or indi- 
vidualities, three several and separate 
Great Ones and not one alone ; and so 
when we speak of the birth of the Christ or 
the Coming of the Christ, that conveys to 
us two quite distinct ideas. It brings the 
thought of the birth of the Christ within 
the heart of each man, and it also suggests 
the good news of the Coming of the Christ, 
the Great World Teacher. 

Let me take the first of those ideas to 
begin with, and see whether I can make 
it clear to you. This mystic association 
between the Christ and the Christ prin- 
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ciple, the second person of the Ever 
Blessed Trinity, is really beyond our com- 
prehension, it IS impossible to put it into 
words, but we may say that that mighty 
Second Aspect of the Divine has its own 
image — its own extension, perhaps, would 
be a better word — in every one of us. 
There i^ within each of us a Christ prin- 
ciple, which as yet in most of us lies dor- 
mant. Dormant, but it can be awakened , 
and the awakenmg of that Christ principle 
is the birth of the Christ within the heart 
of each man. Remember that fact is re- 
cognised quite outside of Theosophy. 
Remember the saying of the poet — 

“ Though Christ a thousand times m Bethlehem 
be born, 

But not within thyself, thy soul shall be forlorn, 

And on the cross of Calvary He hangeth but in 
vam, 

Unless within thy heart it be set up again.” 

And remember how in your Scripture it 
is written “ Christ m you, the hope of 
glory ; and that too is utterly true. For 
it is the presence of that Christ principle 
within you that brings the hope of glory to 
every human soul. Without that Chnst 
principle we should be lost indeed. That 
is the true Christ, belief in Whom is 
necessary for salvation Remember al- 
ways that salvation is not escape from the 
mythical hell, but the escape from the 
wheel of birth and death. To escape from 
that is to avoid the broad road which 
leadeth to destmction, and to take the 
narrow path which leads to the Kingdom 
of Heaven. Not to escape damnation, and 
to attain Paradise, but to escape from 
death and birth, and birth and death, and 
birth and death, again and again and again 
— from what the Buddhists call the San- 
sara, the Wheel of Life, the birth and 
death which come over and over again ; 
and to attain the eternal life where death 
is a ridiculous impossibility, where life and 
the increase of life and power and love, 
and all that that means, is the only 
possible future before the sons of man. 

To escape from that recurring birth and 
death we must develop within us this 
which is called the Christ pnnciple. It is 
closely connected with the Second Person 
of the Blessed iTrinity, that Son of God who 


became incarnate, who descended into 
flesh, became one with us, became Himself 
part of us in order that through Him we 
might rise to the greater glory. 

That Christ principle is in every one of 
us ; it can be awakened — it is being 
awakened among us even now ; and as it 
unfolds we realise the true brotherhood of 
man, because we realise the Fatherhood of 
God. We realise that our separate con- 
sciousness is nothing but an illusion — that 
we are one in Him. First one with all who 
know Him and love Him, and then 
secondly, by a still greater extension, with 
all the world, whether as yet they know it 
or know it not. 

That is what in Theosophy we call the 
Buddhic consciousness Now to attain that 
fully, to be able to use one’s Buddhic body 
as a vehicle that is indeed a rare power, 
for it means a great and mighty eflort, a 
long-continued development But to touch 
that wonderful consciousness, to realise 
the Christ within us, that is not so far- 
away , that is not so impossible, for it is 
being done even now by some. It is true, 
however, that most who touch that glory 
for a moment touch it unconsciously, not 
knowing what it is, not realising the 
intensity of its splendour, not seeing 
whither it would lead them 

They are the saints among us, and they 
know that they have moments of ecstasy, 
moments in which the love of God reaches 
them in a way which they never imagined 
before, a greater intensity of bliss which 
touches them, which is far beyond all 
earthly things. But there are those who 
know more than this — who set themselves 
deliberately to gain this glory and this 
splendour, who endeavour to deal with it 
scientifically, and so to let knowledge 
grow more and more until they consciously 
enter into the glory and the fullness of the 
Christ Himself, realising the God in man, 
because they themselves are consciously 
part of that God whom they realise. That 
then is the birth of Christ within the heart 
of man, and assuredly that is a very real 
thing. Truly in that sense we may say that 
Christ is the Saviour of the World. For it 
is only in this way that man can attain 
that which God means him to attain. 
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That is the shortest and the most direct 
route to such awakening. I do not say it is 
the only route. For one can gain that 
elevation by intense intellectual absorp> 
tion, by long-continued hard work and the 
practice of virtue. But the shortest, the 
most direct method of attaining the 
highest rapidly, is the deliberate awaken- 
ing of the Christ within the human heart. 

Besides that, we who are Theosophists 
expect the Second Coming of the Christ 
just as truly as do our Christian friends 
who sing hymns about it all through 
Advent. I even think that perhaps we 
expect it more vividly, more certainly than 
they, for we are already beginning to set 
our houses in order and to prepare our- 
selves for it to the best of our poor ability. 
We hold most strongly the second Commg 
of the Christ. We do not expect Him to 
come just yet to judge the World, to 
descend in power and great glory from the 
clouds, in order to separate the sheep from 
the goats. We know that that of which 
your Day of Judgment is a symbol will 
come, but it will come in what we call the 
middle of the Fifth Round, at a time far 
removed from the present. That separa- 
tion of the sheep from the goats does not 
condemn those who are put upon the left 
hand to eternal torture ; it simply puts 
them back a stage in the World’s evolution, 
because they are not capable of going on 
with the higher classes, just as a master in 
a school might put aside some of the boys 
in a class. He might say — “ You are so far 
backward for various reasons, some of 
which are no fault of yours, that it is 
useless for you to attempt to go on with 
the rest ; therefore you had better step 
back a stage and come on with the lower 
classes whose work you can do quite 
easily, and take up your position again 
next year instead of this year.” That is all 
that it means — that aeonian condemna- 
tion ; for that is the real translation of the 
words which have been misinterpreted 
“ eternal damnation.” It is not a damna- 
tion at all, not even a condemnation in any 
bad sense, but a decision against the 
claims of those people to go on, so they are 
put back for a later class. It casts them 
out for that aeon or dispensation or chain- 


period, as we call it. For that is the mean- 
ing of the Greek word .... age-long. 

So we expect the second Coming of the 
Christ. We expect Him to come in power 
and glory — ^not in the clouds of Heaven, to 
judge the quick and the dead— but in 
human form to help the world, precisely as 
He came before. The very same Great 
One, who took the body of Jesus some two 
thousand years ago, is ready soon to come 
again and to bless the world once more 
with His teaching and His help, as He 
blessed it before. That is our belief, based 
not upon vague pious conviction, but upon 
definite knowledge as to the intentions of 
the Great Ones who are concerned. 

In order to make that clear to you, 1 
must say something to you as to who this 
Great World-Teacher really is. Be it 
clearly understood then (all of you who are 
Theosophists know it already), that this 
world of ours is not rolling on its course 
unnoticed, unguided, undirected. Not at 
all. It may often seem to men who look 
round the physical plane only, that evil 
is allowed to riot unchecked, that there 
is no certainty as to human progress, and 
therefore no certainty as to the final attain- 
ment of any sort of goal. The Theosophist 
will tell you that that is not so, that in 
spite of all exterior appearances the world 
is being guided and directed. It is under 
the control of a definite spiritual Govern- 
ment, and its future is absolutely assured. 
This Government is, as I have said, a 
spiritual one. It does not interfere with 
your outer Government, with your kings, 
or your presidents, with your republics or 
your monarchies, though sometimes, per- 
haps, the inner power guides these outer 
manifestations, too. But there is a divine 
power behind which is guiding, guarding, 
directing all the time, and it is dealing 
with the inner evolution of the world, and 
not merely with its outer life. Those who 
wish to know what this conception means 
to us who have studied Theosophy, must 
first try to grasp the great central idea, 
that all this outer physical life, in which we 
thmk that we are so busy and so wise, is 
only the exterior part of the real inner life, 
and that the parts we are playing here on 
earth are literally parts, just like those 
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taken by an actor on the stage, and that 
every one of us besides and beyond the 
part he is playing is living the true inner 
life as a Soul. If you can grasp that great 
idea you will be able to understand that all 
this exterior existence of ours, with its 
struggle for money and place and power, 
is merely a sort of drama, and the real life 
is that inner spiritual life. If for a moment 
you can assume that, you can understand 
what a difference it will make. We believe 
it because we know it from investigations 
that have been made, from information 
which we have received from many of the 
Greater Ones who take part in the spiritual 
government of the world ; and so we know 
that all this outer life is comparatively un- 
important, because it is superficial. 

I do not mean that the part we take in 
it is unimportant. That each man should 
play his part well, should do his duty, 
come what may, that is of the most 
intense importance to him , but what may 
chance to happen to him does not matter ; 
all that is like the imaginary troubles that 
come to an actor in a play It may be that 
he has to take a part m which, as the hero 
of a tragedy, he has to go through all sorts 
of misery and suffering, but yet he knows 
quite well that his own inner life is not 
affected by the apparent misfortunes that 
are cast upon him in his part. Exactly 
that is the Theosophical point of view 
towards that outer life. We should do our 
duty entirely in it, but what happens to us 
does not matter ; it is Maya or illusion. 
The only thmg that matters is the way we 
take it — the way we do the duty which is 
put before us. 

I speak to you of an inner and a real 
Government. That Government has its 
Head, as have your outer governments ; 
and that mighty Head rules, remember, 
not humanity alone, but all the kingdoms 
of the earth, the great kmgdom of the 
Angels — so far stronger, grander, mightier 
than ours — and the other kingdoms of the 
animals, the vegetables and minerals, and 
of the elementals and the nature-spirits. 
All these are in His hands, are under His 
government, and this great inner spiritual 
Ruler has His Ministers looking after 
different departments, just as an earthly 


King has his Ministers, his Secretaries of 
State. One of the most important of those 
Ministers is what you would call down here 
the Minister for religion and education — 
One whose business it is to look after the 
religious belief of the whole world — ^not of 
one religion only, but of the whole world — 
and its education along evolutionary lines. 

The Head of the Department, the 
Secretary of State for it, is He Whom we 
know as the World-Teacher. He de- 
finitely undertakes that as His work — to 
provide the world with religions. I know 
how strange that idea must seem to many 
people who have been brought up in the 
idea that there is only one religion m the 
world — that there are a few heathen super- 
stitions somewhere or other in far-off 
comers of the earth, but that, of course, 
our duty with regard to them is to try to 
convert the poor creatures from the error 
of their ways, and to give them the truth 
which has been revealed to us alone. I 
suppose it has never occurred to you that 
it would be rather strange that we, of all 
the people in all ages, alone should have a 
monopoly of the truth. There have been 
mighty sages, great saints, magnificent 
thinkers, who had not apparently this 
truth w^hich has been given so exclusively 
to a small handful of us. They apparently 
had not these advantages, and they seem 
to have done remarkably well without 
them. I must assume that you have got 
beyond these curious parochial ideas — that 
you know that there are many great 
rehgions in the world, and that they are 
equally paths which lead up to the same 
great mountain of Truth. They approach 
it from different points, they lead up it 
from different sides, and so one might be 
more convenient than another to a man ; 
but that depends upon his own location, 
upon the point from which he starts ; for 
they all equally lead up the mountain. 

I mean that all the great religions come 
from the same central source. I mean that 
this World-Teacher and His Department 
are responsible for all of them. I do not 
say that He is responsible for the vagaries 
of the individual believer. Men have cor- 
rupted religion and distorted it ; and that 
is true of every religion. That the religions 
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as originally founded are all statements of 
the same eternal Truth, you can see for 
yourselves, if you will take the trouble to 
study comparative religion. We hold that 
the World-Teacher Who founds the Reli- 
gions comes forth to establish a new one, 
when He sees such founding to be neces- 
sary or desirable In one of the Indian 
Scriptures, He is represented as saying 
that, whenever the world falls into great 
sorrow and misery, whenever it seems that 
unbelief and evil are triumphant, then He 
comes to present the eternal truth in some 
new way which shall to some extent take 
the place of His previous statements, 
which have been distorted. I know that 
this may seem strange to some of you, but 
take it for the moment and think of it — 
that all these various presentations differ 
because they are presented to different 
people at different ages of the world, at 
different stages of the progress of human 
thought. Grasp that idea, and you will see 
that no one of them can be expected to be 
eternal — ^that, on the contrary, everyone 
of them must in time become more or less 
corrupted, more or less distorted; and 
therefore just because it is corrupted, un- 
suited for the needs of the world. The 
world is advancing, and therefore a new 
presentation from time to time is an abso- 
lute necessity. What was suited for people 
two thousand years ago necessarily cannot 
be fully suited for us in the present day. 

There is no need for us to become con- 
ceited about the progress of civilisation. 
I sometimes think that the progress is not 
so great as we are apt to suppose. But at 
any rate a vast deal more is known on 
many subjects than was known two 
thousand years ago, and any statement of 
truth that was fitted for the people then 
will need considerable revision and addi- 
tion before it can be made suitable for us. 
On the other hand, a presentation of the 
truth such as would now be absolutely 
suitable for us, would have been insanity, 
would have been utterly inappropriate, at 
that time. We have advanced in these two 
thousand years. It may well be that it is 
thought that a restatement of the same 
great truths would be beneficial, would be 
helpful. 


You can see if you look around you that 
your churches are not being attended by 
the whole of your people. You hear that 
in the Middle Ages everyone took part in 
the devotional spirit of the time. Most 
assuredly that is not so now. Not a tenth 
part of the population of any so-called 
Christian country takes part in its religious 
observances. I suppose the proportion is 
probably much less than that. That does 
not mean, and it is no use trying to avoid 
the issue, that the religion as now stated 
has lost its hold on the bulk of the popula- 
tion. When that is the case, one way of 
dealing with the difficulty might well be a 
restatement , you would call it, perhaps, 
a new religion. That is not a good phrase, 
because it implies much more than the 
mere restatement of some truth. Remem- 
ber, that the truths of religion are eternal 
truths ; they may be distorted , they may 
be misrepresented, and they have been 
most seriously ; but the fundamental 
basis of all the religions represents eternal 
verity, which cannot be changed, though 
it may be more fully stated ; it may be 
in some new way, which may appeal to the 
modem spirit. But the great facts are the 
same ; and by the great facts I do not 
mean that you must believe in any par- 
ticular name, or in any particular cere- 
mony, but the real basic facts that m order 
to progress a man must be a good man, 
that he must live a high and pure and 
noble life, that he must practice the virtues 
which every religion in the world without 
exception recommends to him — chanty, 
nobility, self-control, temperance, patience 
and love. These things are not the ex- 
clusive beliefs of the Christian, they belong 
to any and every faith, to the Buddhist, 
the Hindu, the Zoroastrian ; for these 
things are tmths, and there can be no 
statement of fact which shall contravene 
these truths There can be no religion 
which shall not include them. 

This Great World-Teacher — the ap- 
pointed Official Whose business, if we may 
reverently put it so, is to deal with this 
very question, has resolved that shortly 
He will give us another presentation. 
Exactly what form that presentation will 
take we cannot hope yet to know, but we 
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may know a great deal with regard to it. 
We may get a fair idea of the nature of 
some of the teaching which surely will 
form part of what He has to say. That will 
come into my subject on next Sunday 
evening, so I do not wish to take up your 
time with it now ; but I should like, if it 
may be, to leave in your mind this clear 
idea that in Theosophy we do expect the 
same great Teacher who came two 
thousand years ago to Judaea. We do 
expect that He will come again, and we 
expect that the voice which spake as never 
man spake, will speak once more in the 
ears of men now living, and at no great 
distance of time from the present day. 
Fifteen years, twenty years, we do not 
know exactly ; but we do expect that that 
Coming will be comparatively soon, so in 
that second sense we believe in the Coming 
of the Christ ; and this to us is real and 
vivid beyond all words, to us it is a thing 
which we know and feel ; and therefore we 
are doing our best to prepare ourselves, 
and (in so far as it may be) to prepare 
others also for the Second Coming. 

There is, as you know, a Society outside 
of the Theosophical Society which is 
founded especially for that purpose, the 
Order of the Star in the East. Those who 
belong to that Order pledge themselves to 
try to develop within themselves the 
qualities of devotion, steadfastness and 
gentleness, with a special view thereby to 
make themselves fit to help in the work 
which the Great World Teacher will do 
when He comes. I recommend to you the 
study of that idea ; I recommend to you 
the practice of those virtues. You may not 
have the same reason that we have for 
accepting the truth of this coming, you 
may not feel as certain within yourselves 
as we feel that the Lord will soon be among 
us, but at least it can do you no harm to 
practise those virtues, to develop within 
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you those qualities. If you do that, and 
after all the World Teacher does not come 
in your time, you will be the better and not 
the worse for the effort which you have 
made. Your lives will be sweeter and 
purer and more useful because you have 
tried to prepare yourselves for that 
Coming 

So let me give you those two ideas as 
what may be called Christmas thoughts. 
The idea that the Christ must be born m 
your hearts — in every human heart — and 
that only through such a birth is there 
hope of progress and of glory for every one 
of us ; and secondly, the idea that the 
Christ, the Great World-Teacher, will come 
again to us soon and that it behoves us 
most earnestly to prepare ourselves for 
that Coming, and to try, so far as may be, 
to help the world around us to prepare for 
it too. Let these be your thoughts on 
Chnstmas Day and in the Christmas 
Season ; and let us see in this season of 
goodwill and of good cheer and of loving 
thought for all, whether we cannot infuse 
into it a higher and a nobler thought still, 
the idea of helping our fellow creatures in 
regard to the soul as well as to the body. 
Let us put before them some of these noble 
truths , let us try to bring to them also the 
power that comes from a full understand- 
ing of what these old scriptures really 
mean, so that to them as to us the Coming 
of the Christ may be not a mere historical 
commemoration, but a great and living 
and ever present fact. Christ within the 
heart. Who must be born in everyone. The 
Christ, the Great World-Teacher, Who will 
soon come to help and bless the world, and 
to be its Saviour also, in that He saves it 
not from a fancied damnation, but from 
its own error and ignorance, from its own 
want of trust in God and in our fellow- 
men. 

C. W. Leadbeater. 



The Great Comrade 


In the clamour of the hostile urging, 

In the failure and the heWs despair, 
Stands a Leader steadfast thro' the scourging. 
Be of heart because He standeih there ! 

i4s the clan- calls of the world awaken 
And aforetime foes enclasp their hands, 

I will lead you lack to paths forsaken 
Though ike Armageddon rock the lands / 

Through the fever of the mad delusion 
I have watched you, comrade, at your post, 
I have striven by the tongue's confusion 
In the tumult of the Battle Host. 

In the drums that play My men to battle 
Dwells the Echo of My Marching Feet, 
Howsoe'er the musketry may rattle 
Never was the silence half so sweet / 

What tho' smoke-wreaths lift their shadow 
yonder, 

In the mantle of My wars of old. 

Still on Kurukshethra' s Field I wander. 
Dead and wounded in these arms enfold ! 

But I wonder, as you also wonder, 

When Life's Garden will awake to spring, 
And you cry : Oh I is the cannon's thunder 
Music from the palace of the King ? 

Now, oh I child of hitter anguish smitten, 
Be of cheer in this your hour of doom. 
Fingers of that agony have written 
Shining stars across the midnight gloom. 

Ah / My seeker even in denial 
Have I caught the welcome of the cry. 
Burst melodious from your fond heart's viol, 
“ Lord of Beauty, do not pass me by ! " 


How I wander wistful through the nations 
Pay their toll ungrudging evermore ; 

Know the tragedies and fierce elations 
As I knew them centuries before. 

Mine the keen brain of the politician. 

But no less the young Reformer's fire / 

And the subtleties of earth's ambition 
Weave the Birth-robes of the W or Id's Desire . 

Yours the beauty of untrammelled ardour 
it lights the old heroic Flame : 

Though it only make the pathway harder, 
Hard has been My pathway since I came t 

Lo ! I wait, as lives ago I waited. 

Till the anguish to My breast shall toss ; 

Till you love the Man that men have hated, 
Done to death all ages on the Cross ! 

Martyrs with the glow of long-spent passion, 
Christ acclaims you in the Courts of 
Christ I 

Bear me witness in the newer fashion, 

On My Altar fling the gifts unpriced. 

Painters with your vision archetypal, 

Poets with your unaccepted song, 

Lo ! I build in you the Lord's Disciple, 

By your strength the weaker shall be strong. 

Based not on the triumph and the glories 
Shall the New World Empire stately rise, 

But from out obscure forgotten stories, 

Ashes of some ancient Paradise f 

Builders in your building unrequited, 

Blood and tears must consecrate the sod ! 

Torches of Renunciation lighted 
All the ages down the Ways of God ! 


E. Laudee, 



A Children’s Playhouse 

A Dream of the Future. 

By C. JiNARAJADASA. 


I T IS a puzzle to know at times if a 
dream is a mere fancy or has some- 
thing really true in it. Many dreams 
are evidently nonsense ; but what of 
those others which on awaking 
seem to develop themselves and record 
more of their details, just as a photo- 
graphic film develops in a solution ? One 
such dream I record here. 

It was a dream of a “ Children's Play- 
house," a place not in actual existence 
now anywhere, but going to exist. Of 
this latter I am quite sure, for it was a 
mysterious part of the dream. This 
Children’s Playhouse was a building not 
unlike the Regent Street Polytechnic in 
London in appearance ; it was about the 
same size, well built, and had all the 
stability of a permanent civic institution. 
But on the arched fagade there were, in 
large letters, these words : “ Children’s 
Playhouse." It was a children’s building, 
their very own in every way , and this 
was its purpose. 

In it children were given every oppor- 
tunity to play. The community that 
built it had realised that a child grew by 
play, and that its play could be so 
arranged as to bring out spontaneously 
many latent faculties of the child The 
crowded condition of the cities of the 
West had evidently made these Children’s 
Playhouses a necessity ; parks were few 
and crowded, and the grown-ups were 
there too much in evidence ; and besides 
the parks did not give the children some 
of the play elements they required. 
Hence the idea of these Houses. 


The basement of the Children’s Play- 
house was a swimming bath ; then on 
another floor there was a gymnasium, not 
so much a stiff methodical one for drill 
gymnastics, as one with many curious 
fascinating trick mechanisms to delight 
boys and girls, in addition to the usual 
fittings , there was a workshop of benches 
and tools and lathes of every kind, with 
tables not too high for young people, and 
every ingenious device for making aero- 
planes and other fascinating things ; 
there was a sand room for little tots ; a 
room for indoor team play like Basket 
Ball ; and many many other things my 
mind cannot grasp. This much I know, 
that it was a place for children of all ages 
from the earliest years when they could 
play till they were about fourteen ; and 
every possible kind of play and amusement 
was arranged for by those m charge 

The people in charge were mostly 
ladies ; there were some who were like 
nurse-maids for the very little folks, to 
tidy them and look after their little 
bodies , others had a special gift of story- 
telling, and gathered children round them 
and held them enthralled ; others guided 
the boys and girls of a mechanical turn of 
mind One thing that was clear in their 
mmds was that they were there not to 
teach the children, but to play with them ; 
it was their duty to develop m the child 
the sense of wonder and vitality. 

One impression about the Children’s 
Playhouse that I cannot forget is what 
the children thought of their House. It 
was a vivid thing in their lives. It was 
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their club , the ‘‘ Olympians ” were kept 
out, and so a child could there sit in a 
comer with a book and dream, or dress 
himself as a Red Indian or a Pirate, or 
take a mechanical toy to pieces and put it 
together again, and do all kinds of un- 
Olympian things. The little tots went 
there, or were taken there and given into 
the charge of the matron, happily enough 
but as a matter of course ; but boys and 
girls of ten and twelve looked forward to 
their hours in the Playhouse as we might 
to an exciting holiday. A boy would come 
home from school, swallow a mouthful of 
food, and then rush out to the Playhouse 
as though there the welfare of the world 
was at stake ; and indeed it was at stake, 
for him, in working out some thought he 
had had during the day. 

This was my dream ; I woke up 
throbbing with it. Any time now, months 
after the dream, that I dwell upon it, 
more and more elements of this future 
“ Children’s Playhouse ” weave themselves 
into my imagination. And I like to dwell 


on it, because the world is slowly awaken- 
ing to sweetness and light, and I think the 
children will come to their own. If every 
ward of every city could have a '' Chil- 
dren’s Playhouse," within two generations 
we could close most of our prisons ; we 
now expect grown-ups to play the rbles 
of men or women, as ideal citizens, when 
they have not had their chance of playing 
their roles as boys and girls ; in our 
schemes of civic framing we put the cart 
before the horse and then deplore that we 
make no headway and that human nature 
is not better. Let us give what the 
children want above all things, next to 
healthy bodies, and that is play , let us 
with our wiser heads guide their play 
energies , let us organise ourselves a little 
for their benefit ; and then we shall find 
that human nature is divine nature and 
not less, and that in the happy vitality 
and the bright smile of a child we can 
see something of a Divine Child that once 
played with cowherds and lay in a manger. 

C. JiNARAJADASA. 


The Comrade in White 


Our Coloured Plate, " The Great 
Comrade” records an experience which is 
said to have befallen several wounded 
soldiers at the Front It is said that from 
time to time a figure, like that of the Christ, 
dressed in flowing white robes, has appeared 
and has succoured the wounded men On 
some occasions the Comrade in White, as He 
is sometimes called, has earned men quite 
a long distance, taking those who had fallen 
in out-of-the-way places to some spot where 
they could be easily found by the Ambulance 
Corps. In this connection the following 
extract from a letter, which we have received, 
will be of interest : — 


” I was recently stopping with a kindly 
hostess who had been putting up many 
convalescent soldiers back from the Front. 
She told me that three of her guests had seen 
the “ Comrade in White,” and that one had 
been earned by Him. When I questioned 
her as to the soldiefs description of Him, 
she said he could not remember what His 
face was like, hut he remembered best His 
touch — a touch so different to any other's — 
never hurting or jarring, but healing, as He 
lifted him. 

Clara M. Codd." 



Re%ncamation Senes No. T^ 


Some Instances of the 
Recollection of Past Lives 

By Elisabeth Severs. 

[In this, the last of our senes on Remcarnahon, Miss Severs replies to the off -repeated 
question : ** If Reincarnation he a fact, why do we not remember our past lives ^ by 
giving a few well-authenticated instances in which past lives have been remembered ] 


I ^HE first question invariably 
'asked of a believer in re- 
incarnation is Why do I not 
remember my past lives ? ’’ 
When you have made the 
answer that the memory of past hves only 
becomes possible with an advanced state 
of evolution which enables the personality 
to partake of the consciousness of the 
Ego, the reincarnating entity ; and, when 
you have added that, as a matter of fact, 
and particularly in the East, some do 
remember; you are then generally in- 
formed that such memory is fancy, 
imagination or invention. 

We cannot prove the fact of reincarna- 
tion as if it were a mathematical problem, 
for the doctrine of reincarnation concerns 
other realms than the physical — realms 
into which the workings of the physical 
brain cannot enter. It is also well to 
remember, in this connection, that proof 
of any problem must be of a nature con- 
sistent with the problem under con- 
sideration. It is also necessary some- 
times to remember “ the infinite capacity 
of the human brain to withstand the 
introduction of knowledge.” 

For the person who remembers his past 
births the doctrine of remcamation is 
naturally a thing known. But no one 
can make another partake of his own 
knowledge, ‘'No one can acquire for 


for another — ^not one,” as Walt Whitman 
says. If we know a person to be trust 
worthy, truthful, and not giving to romanc- 
ing, we may believe him when he tells us he 
remembers his past life or hves. In any 
case the accumulation of evidence on this 
pomt — ^second-hand as it must be to all 
but the actual experiencers — helps, at 
least, to build up the case for the doctrine 
of many births in this world for all 
evolving souls. 

In Man, Whence, How and Whither, 
by Annie Besant and Mr. C. W. Lead- 
beater, we find cases of rebirth traced by 
occult investigation back to prehistoric 
ages, by researchers who have in working 
order the superphysical powers necessary 
for the work. 

Another means by which knowledge of 
past incarnations is sometimes received 
is through automatic writing. Quite lately 
a very interesting set of seven incarnations 
came into my hands through the kindness 
of a friend to whom I mentioned that I was 
writing this article, in which a dead 
husband communicated to his living wife 
their past expenences together, and from 
internal evidence — ^the character of the 
communicating entity persisting in each 
incarnation and developing on appropnate 
lines — ^its authenticity seems established. 

Sometimes hypnotism awakens the 
memory of past Hves. The experiments of 
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Colonel de Rochas along this line are well 
known. He succeeded in pressing naemory 
back through the ante-natal stage into pre- 
vious lives ; but that is memory artificially 
stimulated, an instance of the exaltation of 
intelligence which hypnotism often causes. 

Among the great who have remembered 
their past lives were Pythagoras, the Lord 
Buddha, and the Emperor Akbar. 

In Plato and Platonism, Pater writes . 

He (Pythagoras) had been, in the secondary 
sense, various persons in the course of ages ; 
a courtesan once for some ancient sin in him ; 
and then a hero, Euphorbus, son of Panthus ; 
could remember very distinctly so recent a 
ijiatter as the Trojan War, and had recognised 
in a moment his own old armour hangmg on 
the wall, above one of his old dead bodies, in 
the temple of Athene, at Argos. 

The Lord Buddha's birth stories, the 
Jaiakas, give some details of his past 
lives, while of Akbar it is related that he 
remembered being a novice in a monastery, 
who, for forsaking his vows, was con- 
demned to the secular life of kingship in 
his next life, but he hoped to return in 
some future birth to the religious life. 

The fact of a possible reincarnation 
must have been brought home to thou- 
sands who were present at the drama 
Drake, played last autumn, at His 
Majesty’s Theatre, London, in which the 
legend of the beatmg of Drake’s drum 
to summon him back to earth in the 
hour of England's need was introduced ; 
a legend which many poems have im- 
mortalised since August, 1914, and which 
has received honourable treatment in 
Mr. Arthur Applin's book, Admiral 
Jellicoe, 1915, wherein an old Devon sea- 
salt tells Mr. AppUn : — “ When I stood 
afore Jack Jellicoe I caught his eye 
and I knowed it wor Drake come back. 
Yes, sir, the old drum beat and he coom 
back as he said he would.” 

By some Lord Nelson has also been 
thought to have been summoned in the 
same way by the beating of the drum and 
to have been a reincarnation of Drake. 

It is said that some Belgians consider 
King Albert of Belgium to be a rein- 
carnation of William the Silent, who, as 
Prince of Orange, delivered his country 
from the Spanish rule and tyranny , and 


it is said to be an interesting fact that 
many old prints of William the Silent 
show a strong resemblance to Belgium’s 
heroic King. 

One has to remember that, until com- 
paratively lately, any belief in reincarna- 
tion would have been considered heretical, 
and that the person holding it would have 
found himself in difficulties with the 
spiritual powders of the day, and also with 
the secular, by both of which he would 
have been regarded either as mad, or 
as a magician, according to their intel- 
ligence. For these and other reasons, it 
has generally been considered prudent 
to keep any superphysical experience 
to oneself, and ignorance and prejudice 
are but very slowly dying out. The 
consequence is that we have probably 
lost a great deal of valuable testimony on 
many other superphysical subjects than 
that of reincarnation. 

Another reason for the paucity of 
evidence on remembered rebirths is that 
very often such a memory is connected 
with the subject’s most intimate, most 
sacred feelings or beliefs ; matters on which 
he is not at all inclined to admit either 
curiosity or scientific questionings. 

But gradually evidence is accumulating 
and I offer a few instances that I have 
come across in miscellaneous reading. 


Anyone who is interested in this subject 
should read Mr. Fielding Hall’s charming 
and celebrated book. The Soul of a People. 
It gives several cases of the memory of 
past births, some told personally to Mr. 
Fielding Hall by the persons concerned, 
another — the story of the monk and the 
teak trees — Shaving been told in the 
village, the scene of the story, to a friend 
of his. One of his friends had a Burmese 
Police Orderly who remembered his past 
birth as a woman. In another case, 
'' known to all the village,” as the writer 
remarks, Mr. Fielding Hall tells the tale 
of the woman whose lover reincarnated 
as her child, as she had prayed him in a 
dream to do, only to die at birth, together 
with its mother. She said “that her 
baby’s soul was her lover’s soul and that, 
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as he could not stay, neither would she ; 
and with these words on her lips she 
followed him out into the void.” 

This instance seems to support the theory 
often advanced that love draws together 
in successive rebirths those who truly 
love — a theory which those who possess 
the power of investigating past lives say 
to be scientifically proved by experiment. 

'' If you look for those cases you may 
find any number,” Mr. Fielding Hall 
remarks “ But they have to be looked 
for, they will not be brought forward 
spontaneously.” One meets with the 
same experience in the West. People are 
naturally shy of revealing experiences of 
this nature , for they are sure to meet with 
ridicule and incredulity if not with 
charges of imposture. 

Children frequently remember because 
they have come so lately from “ God Who 
is our home.” Children forget, as they 
often complain (the Burmese children did 
to Mr. Fielding Hall), because the present 
life’s interests intervene and obscure the 
past. 

In an article, Concrete Instances of 
Retncarnahon, by Syam Sundar Lai, 
published in the Theo sophist, April, 1911, 
five instances of the memory of former 
lives are given, “ thoroughly sifted and 
verified on the spot,” and one hearsay 
case awaiting further inquiries. 

The first instance is that of a girl, a 
niece of one Mukta Ora Prasad, Nazar of 
the Iglas’ Khas Office, Dholpur • — 

When she was about six years old she used to 
talk of her previous birth and her former rela- 
tions. Luckily the scene of her previous life 
lay in a small village, Bhamtipura, near the 
Dholpur Tehsil courts, and not far from the 
house where she now hves She was accordmgly 
taken to that village and, directly she reached 
the place where she hved in a previous hfe, she 
recognised every thing and every person and 
began to call the latter by their proper names. 
In her former birth she had had two sons, 
Ramachand and Samalia, Minas by caste, and 
one daughter, Harko She recognised them all 
and told of their connections. She also said 
that she had left hoarded up m a wall of the 
house some cash and valuables, which are 
alleged to have been discovered by the two sons, 
though they now deny it for reasons of their 
own. All the particulars of her former hfe 
given by the girl have been carefully verified, 
and the persons concerned have been seen. 


Another case of similar nature is that 
of one Hari Narain — a Brahman who lived 
at Chowdhripura in Dholpur — died, and 
was born as Durga Pershad, a carpenter, 
in Sambat, 1940, and now lives at Dami- 
pura, Dholpur, not far from the place of 
his former life. When he was about 
five or six years old, he came back to his 
former house and recognised all the 
persons and things there ; and at his 
mstance some cash and a hoe were dis- 
covered hidden beneath a stone in his 
stable. The correctness of all that has 
been related has been tested by reference 
to the persons concerned. 

In another case cited here, that of a 
Brahman killed in a family feud, the man 
was reborn in the same village as a 
Thakur named Gulab Singh — 

While a boy he told all about his previous hfe 
and related the circumstances under which he 
was murdered. A feeling of revenge led him to 
lodge a complaint m the criminal court of the 
district against his murderers, and there were 
regular proceedings in the case, but the offence 
having been committed against the person in 
his previous life, for which the Court had no 
positive proof of the gross matenal nature which 
tells in a law court, the case was shelved The 
records of the case are said to be still existing in 
the Fergana Court concerned. 

This author also remarks that — 
instances such as these related in this article 
can be multiphed to any extent, if one takes the 
trouble to go about and enquire in villages, for 
every big village has an instance or life to 
contribute 

An extraordinary case of reincarnation 
is reported to have taken place in the 
family of a Sicilian doctor, named Carmelo 
Samona : — 

Dr. Samona and has wife some time ago lost 
their five-year-old daughter Alessandrma, and 
a short hme afterwards, at a spintualistic 
seance, the dead child, they declare, told her 
mother that she would be reborn on Christmas 
Day in the following year. At a second seance 
she announced, “ There will be two of us : 
myself and another ” On Christmas Day, 
fourteen months after the date of the last 
seance, Sigbor Samona gave birth to twins, 
both girls, one of whom bore on the face three 
marks identical with marks on the face of the 
dead child, and after a year commenced to 
manifest exactly the same moral and physical 
tendencies. The two children are now two years 
old. 

— (The Dmly Sketch, repubhshed in the 
Occult Review, August, 1915.) 
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The Occult Review, June, 1915, is 
responsible for these two cases of rein- 
carnation, supplied by Miss Campbell. 
Writing from a hospital near Paris, she 
says — 

We have a French friend here w^ho was ahve 
m the time of Henri IV and remembers living 
in the Castle at St. Germain-en-Laye. She says 
she was a page then, and used to have a httle 
room at the top of a staircase in one of the 
turrets The general commanding here some 
years ago was greatly amused by her stor}’', and 
told her that such a stairway did not exist 
She was very angry, and offered to show it to 
him. The room and the stair, or the place 
where they were supposed to be, were m a 
portion of the castle not open to the pubhc 
But she was taken through and found the stair, 
but not the room. Finally, one of the city 
documents was discovered which disclosed the 
fact that in the restoration of the chateau the 
architect had closed up the room as not being 
worth restoration. 

She adds : — 

A little boy of five I know, pointed out the house 
of Madame de Maintenon, and said, That is 
where I used to go to play with the httle 
Quatorzes.” This child is really extraordinary. 
He remembers all kind of things about St 
Germain. 

A correspondent from Sicily writes — 

An interesting case has ]ust come to my 
notice. A poor tinker, who lives some miles 
out of Palermo, called yesterday at the house 
of my clerk, and, being very tired, asked for a 
seat He said to my clerk's mother , “ See to 
what I am reduced by my own folly , m my 
last hfe I was an Emperor and reigned forty 
years, but was then massacred for my evil 
deeds, and am now born m this condition No, 
I am not mad, but remember other hves, this 
being my fifth, and I regard this old carcase of 
mine as an old suit of clothes to be disregarded 
when the time comes. The priests teach the 
immortahty of the soul, but they do not know, 
as I do, that souls go up and down (suiting here 
his gestures to the words) and return to earth 
again. The other day I was waylaid by three 
footpads and gave them without resistance the 
lire 1.35, which I was taking home to my para- 
lysed son Well, a neighbour who had just 
killed a fowl, gave my son a wing, and some 
chicken broth, so we lost nothing, but the foot- 
pads have to settle their accounts with God." 

— {The Theosophisf, October, 1910.) 

This philosophically minded tinker is 
an interesting case of a European retaining 
remembrance of past lives throughout life. 

The following story has had a wide 
circulation in the Eastern Press. It ap- 


peared first in the Rangoon Times and was 
republished m the Malay Mail. 

There is a little blue-eyed, fair-haired boy at 
Meiktila, between three and four years old, the 
son of hard-working and matter-of-fact Burmese 
parents, belonging to the labouring classes 
The other day, however, the child who, until 
recently, prattled hke another child of that age, 
astonished Ins mother by gravely claiming that 
he was the late Major D. J. Walsh, Bordei 
Regiment, come to hfe again, and went on to 
descnbe the house where he had previously 
hved, the number of ponies he had had, and 
other personal matters 

The mother was frightened, and called in 
the neighbours, to whom the queer Albino 
repeated his story, describing how he and two 
others — a lady and a gentleman — were drowned 
in the Meiktila Lake m a boating accident 
durmg a storm at night, m March, 1904, when 
the tlmee and only occupants of the boat perished. 
That is the year durmg which Mrs. Reade, 
Lieutenant A. Quillan, and Major Walsh, both 
of the Border Regiment, did lose their hves m 
this identical manner Large crowds assemble 
daily to hear the man-child speak. Of course 
sceptics will say that it is a " put-up job." 
The answer to this is that Burmese coolies are 
not given to romancing to such an extent. 
Several methods have been applied to test the 
genuineness of the child and people are satisfied 
that he has not been tutored. The parents 
would have to be wide-awake sharpers indeed 
to succeed in foisting such a story on to the 
pubhc, through the instrumentahty of a meie 
infant, and there is no suggestion that they are 
not what they appear to be, viz., simple-minded 
folk. It is a far cry from Meiktila to Pegu for 
people who do not use the post, and it is unhkely 
that this strange story is based on the extra- 
ordinary account narrated there a few years 
ago regarding the incarnation of the late Mr 
A. H Tucker, District Superintendent of Police, 
in the person of a httle Burmese boy 

A children's journal, De Gulden Keten, 
published in Java by Mrs. Motman Van 
Gelder, gives another interesting case of 
an Eastern child’s memory of a former 
life * — 

A Javanese Chief at Palembang m the island 
of Sumatra, had a little son who had a room of 
his own and a cupboard in which he kept his 
toys. The child fell ill and died. Some years 
later a Javanese and his wife came to Palembang 
from a distant district with their little son. 
When they reached the town the child recog- 
nised it, though it was his first visit in this life 
He begged his parents to go with him to the 
house of the Chief, mentioned above, and, 
arrived there, went straight to the room of the 
child who had died and, opening the cupboard , 
asserted vehemently that the toys were his. 
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Another story is the following . — 

Some years ago the only daughter of Mr. and 

Mrs was sent to a school in the Midlands, 

and thence after two years to a school m Ger- 
many. After her return to England she was 
thrown from her horse and was earned home 
unconscious The shock to her mother, who 
was in delicate health, was senous, and within 
a very brief time there occurred the death of 
the injured girl who had never recovered con- 
sciousness and the birth of a baby sister. 

In time, at the age of twelve, this httle girl 
was sent to the same Midland school — not then 
knowing that her sister had preceded her there. 
Her first letter home was curious. She wrote 
m her childish way that she had recognised the 
school immediately, and must, she affirmed, 
have been there before In explanation, let 
me say, she had never prevously left her home. 

At the age of sixteen she proceeded to the 
same school in Germany that her sister had 
attended — but of this fact she was again quite 
Ignorant An amazing letter reached her 
parents. She had been struck, she wrote, 
during her journey through Germany by a 
remarkable sense of familiarity with the scenery, 
and when she reached the school she was 
astonished to find that every nook and comer 
were as famihar to her as if she had hved there 
for several years 

— (Letter by F S, A Conybeare, in the 
Daily Mail, Sept. 8th, 1900 ) 

The presumption is, of course, that it was 
the same child reborn in the same family — 
a phenomenon that apparently sometimes 
happens. 

Then, from America, also comes a 
account of remembrance recovered through 
a dream. 

The person concerned was engaged in 
prison work and was instrumental in 
arranging the marriage of two prisoners 
who, before their sentence, had lived 
together. On first meeting the male 
prisoner she was struck by a sense that 
he was an old friend though she had 
never seen him before. On the night of 
the marriage at which she had been 
present she had a dream. In her own 
words — 

I dreamt I was sitting on a stone bench on a 
roof garden in the city of Rome ; I was dressed 
in the Roman costume with sandals on my feet. 
I was looking out over the city when a man 
(it was the pnsoner) came up a pair of steps or 
ladder along a side of the house and walked 
over to me. He also was dressed as a Roman, 
and over his arm was flung a white shawl or 
coverlet He lay down at my feet and 

talked to me. I cannot remember the con- 


versation But I know we didn’t talk in 
Enghsh. Finally, we both got up, walked to 
the side of the roof, and he helped me down to 
the ground. We then walked along the street, 
seeing lots of people dressed like ourselves As 
we reached a corner of the street a lot of people 
rushed at me as though angry with me, and my 
companion (the prisoner) shielded me from 
harm. We then walked on further, and then 
some women came along and he bade me good- 
bye, I thanking him for his kindness Then I 
awoke from my sleep, hearing a voice distinctly 
saymg, “ You have paid your debt. You have 
paid your debt ” I said, “ Wiiat debt ? ” It 
said, “ The days of Rome ” The wnter adds 
she had beheved reincarnation by faith, but had 
wanted proof, and “ I know the proof was given 
to me ” 

The following is an American story of 
remembrance, which appeared m the 
American Magazine, under the heading, 
“ Was it Reincarnation ^ The story is 
told 

by one of the most absolutely truthful women I 
ever knew or can hope to know, and a diary 
m which the record was made many years ago 
and the history in which the note was found are 
still m existence and the characters are still 
hvmg to bear witness The story concerns 
x\nne, an Amencan child, httle half-sister of 
the narrator, a child unhke personally any of 
her family. In the fairy stories she told herself, 
“ there were bits of knowledge that a baby could 
not possibly have absorbed in any sort of way,” 
and she seemed to do everything through habit, 
with curious tricks of manner and memory that 
she could not explain, and that surprised her 
family very much. 

One day when four years old, she told her 
father, ” I have been here lots of times — ^some- 
times I was a man, sometimes I was a woman ! ” 

When her father laughed, ” I was ’ I was ! ” 
she maintained indignantly. “ Once I went to 
Canada when I was a man ! I ’member my 
name even.” 

On being asked her name She considered a 
moment. ” It was Lishus Faber,” she ven- 
tured, then repeated it with greater assurance, 
” that was it — Lishus Faber.” 

” And what did you do for a living, Lishus 
Faber, in those early days ^ ” 

“ I was a soldier,” she granted the in- 
formation tnumphantly, “ and I took the 
gates ' ” 

Her sister, proud of her httle charge, was in 
the habit of recording the child’s imaginings in 
her diary and noted this conversation 

Anne could not explain further, and the 
sister’s inquiries among her friends pro- 
duced no result. But : — 

Someone encouraged my really going further 
with the matter, and for a year I studied all thi 
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histones of Canada I could lay my hands on for 
a battle in which somebody “ took the gates ” 
All to no purpose. Finally^ I was directed by a 
librarian to a documentary history This was 
over a year afterwards when I had quite lost 
hope of running my phrase to earth It was a 
quaint old book, interestingly picturesque in 
many of its tales, but I found one bit that put 
all the others out of my mind for a time. It was 
a brief account of the taking of a httle walled 
city by a small company of soldiers, a dis- 
tinguished feat of some sort, yet of no general 
importance A young heutenant witii his 
small band — the phrase leaped to my eyes — 
" took the gates ” . . . and the name of the 
young lieutenant was Aloysius Le Febre. 

It is very, very probable I should 
think, that evidence for reincarnation 


will quickly accumulate during the next 
few years, for probably there will be many 
cases of quick return to earth of soldiers 
and others now being slaughtered in 
Europe’s great war. Many may bring 
back with them the memory of their last 
lives — a memory which it will be possible 
to prove both of things and of people. But 
even now if we were to look for it, if children 
were encouraged and not frowned upon 
when they prattle of the past, much more 
evidence might be collected, of the fact 
that “ certain is death for the bom, and 
certain is birth for the dead.” 

Elisabeth Severs 


Future and Present 

By M. L. H. 


\_A short piece of writing called ” Past and Future ” [appeared in last December’s 
Herald. The following, by the same writer, refers to that experience. 1 


W ITHOUT lay stillness ; broken 
only by the ceaseless sound of 
silence. Within were doubts and 
questionings ; the sense of a mighty 
promise unfulfilled. Before me passed, in 
stately pageant, pictures ; all forming into 
one, becoming one, round which my 
thoughts were twined. And as it grew in 
splendid power I veiled my eyes and 
bowed my head, striving, while loving it, 
to shut it out. At last, still seeing it, I 
seemed to speak . 

Oh Lord Maitreya ! A year ago when 
offermg Thee my past I promised that my 
future should be Thine. This year, which 
was the future then, has not fulfilled my 
word How then shall I give the future 
now, oh Lord ? The years to come .... 
I am afraid ...."" My forehead touched 
the earth.” 


Within, without, from both yet seeming 
neither, came the words : 

” Oh, foolish one, knowest thou not that 
the future is the present ? Give me thy 
thoughts and feelings , let thy desires be 
even as mine would be. Think over every 
word before thou utterest it , do every 
action in My Name. Then will thy future, 
glorious and divine, be wholly mine.” 

My eyes were raised to darkness, a dark- 
ness filled with light And all around was 
peace. 

Humbly I bowed my head, and answered 
now as I had answered then , the only 
answer through the ages : 

“ Even so, Lord.” 


M. L. H. 










The Adoration of the Magi 

By Andrea Orcagna. 

In the Tabernacle of Or San Michele m Floieiice. 




The Adoration of the Magi. 

By Hans Memling. 



Mons Victorialis 


By Hope Rea. 


I N obscure corners of the great 
European Galleries of Art one some- 
times lights upon paintings of con- 
siderable interest, not so much from 
the point of view of Art, as from the 
fact that they preserve fragments of 
legendary lore which might otherwise to 
all intents and purposes be lost to us. 
The present writer recalls one such work — 
a little panel representing a mountainous 
landscape with a number of rocky peaks, 
the whole very crudely delineated. On 
certain of these peaks were stationed long- 
robed men, watching with grave intentness 
for some obviously expected appearance. 
The size of the men was almost grotesquely 
out of proportion to that of the peaks 
from which they watched, still further 
indicating very primitive workmanship on 
the part of the artist, so that, lacking a 
■key to that which he desired to express, 
the work might fairly be dismissed with 
scant notice. Once in possession, however, 
of the key, the little picture becomes 
invested with a strange and beautiful sig- 
nificance, appealing strongly at the pre- 
sent time to members of the Order of the 
Star in the East. In the Section on 
Chnshan Mythology in Lord Lindsay’s 
History of Christian Art, we find the fol- 
lowing extract from a Homily on the first 
chapter of St. Matthew, in a Commentary 
by an uncertain author, but a Latin and an 
Arian, of the sixth or early seventh cen- 
tury ; printed among the spurious works 
of S. Chrysostom. It runs — 


I have heard speak of a certain writing, not 
perhaps deserving implicit credit, yet not re- 
pugnant to the faith, but rather agreeable to it, 
how there dwelt a certain nation close to the 
Ocean, at the very extremity of the East, among 
whom a writing was current, inscribed with the 
name of Seth, concerning this star which was to 
appear, and the gifts to be offered after this 
manner, and which had been handed down from 
father to son through the generations of learned 
men. For the twelve of the more learned, and 
lovers of celestial mysteries, had elected and 
disposed themselves to watch for that star. 
And when any of them died, his son or one of his 
kindred, who was found of that mind, was ap- 
pointed in his place. And they were called 
Magi in their tongue, because they glorified God 
in silence and inward prayer These, therefore, 
year by year, after the threshing out of the corn, 
ascended into a certain mountain, called in their 
language Mons Victonalis, having in it a certain 
cave m the rock, and most grateful and pleasant 
with fountains and choice trees, into which 
ascending and bathing themselves, they prayed 
and praised God in silence three days. And 
thus they did generation after generation, ever 
watching lest peradventure that star of beati- 
tude should arise upon themselves, — until it 
appeared unto them, descending on the Mons 
Victonalis, having within itself the form, as it 
were, of a man-child, and above it the similitude 
of a cross. And it spake to them and taught 
them, and commanded that they should go into 
Judea And journeying thither for the space of 
two years, the star went before them, and neither 
food nor drink failed in their vessels. And what 
further they did is told compendiously m the 
Gospel And after they had returned home, 
they continued worshipping and glorifying God 
more zealously than before, and preached to all 
m their nation, and instructed many. And 
finally when the Apostle Thomas went into that 
country after the resurrection of the Lord, they 
joined him, and after being baptised of him, 
were made assistants m his ministry. 
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The completed legend adds to the above 
statements of the Homily that these Wise 
Ones watched three at a time, and hence 
three only saw the Star when it appeared, 
and that they alone followed it to Beth- 
lehem. These were the Magi of the 
Gospels, to whom have been given re- 
spectively the names of Gaspar, Melchior, 
and Balthasar. They are further said to 
have been of royal race, and to have ruled 
over states situated in Thrace, Sheba and 
Nubia, representing thus the three then 
known quarters of the earth. The Nubian 
King, more especially in Northern Art, is 
generally represented as a negro. To 
further round off the representative cha- 
racter given by legend to the three, it 
is also stated that Gaspar was sixty 
years of age, Melchior forty, Balthasar 
twenty. 

The poetic imagination of Christendom 
has naturally played principally around 
these later features of the narrative, while 
it was equally natural that the tale of the 
mountain watchers, before the Star ap- 
peared, should fall into the background ; 
but to-day we find a renewed interest in 
this ancient story, since we ourselves have 
become watchers. “ We stand upon the 
extreme promontory of the centuries,'' 
and from that point of vantage, wait for 
the re-appearance of the Star. 

The four works of Art here reproduced 
represent in varying modes the chief 
incident of the story, namely, the 
Adoration of the Kings, In this con- 
nection it may be remarked that the 
great masters of Christian Art accepted 
without demur certain traditional limi- 
tations to their work, rarely if ever going 
outside a certain given cycle of subject, 
these being held by common consent, lay 
and ecclesiastical, as being above all things 
those most worthy of consideration, and 
having in fact a sort of cosmic importance. 
Hence we find within this practically 
enforced monotony of subjects a marvel- 
lous inventiveness and imagination ex- 
pended upon their treatment ; the same 
subject dwelt upon by the fervour and 
genius of first one and then another great 


master glows with an ever increasing 
beauty and interest, and becomes within 
itself the field for an infinite originality. 
This point is demonstrated in the accom- 
panying illustrations. 

In the first we have the severe treat- 
ment characteristic of the early Florentine 
School of Sculpture, which, in spite of a 
certain crudity of handling, gives to the 
little composition a rare dignity and 
repose. The panel is one of a series 
illustrating the life of the Madonna, sur- 
rounding the Tabernacle of Or San 
Michele in Florence ; the work of Andrea 
Orcagna, it belongs to the latter half of 
the fourteenth century. 

The remaining three illustrations are 
from works by Transalpine Painters, and 
are in vivid contrast to the earlier severity 
of the Florentine Master. 

Hans Memling, a century later, belong- 
ing to the Flemish School of Bruges, 
translates us into another atmosphere. 
Art becomes a different thing in the hand 
of the.Painters of the North, lavish richness 
being one of their prominent charac- 
teristics. 

The great Adoration by Mabuse of the 
School of Antwerp, though showing the 
influence of Italy in its architectural 
accessories, is yet fundamentally Flemish 
in feeling, uniting with a certain almost 
childlike simplicity of conception a superb 
mastery of technique. In the work of 
Rubens we have the culmination alike of 
Flemish Art and the treatment of this 
particular subject, which he made pecu- 
liarly his own. Our illustration is one of 
a series of Adorations from his hand, in 
which he displayed all the exuberance and 
originality of his towering genius. That 
from the Antwerp Museum, here repro- 
duced, is a tour de force, said to have been 
the work of only thirteen days. In it he 
inaugurated his third period, which was 
characterised by a wholly new method of 
technique. In fact, this painting must 
be looked upon rather as a demonstration 
of method than as in any way a work of 
devotional Art. 


Hope Rea. 



